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PREFACE 



T aken in conjunction with my Sanskrit Drama, published 
in 1924, this work covers the field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, as opposed to the Vedic Literature, the epics, and the 
Pur^as, To bring the subject-matter within the limits of a single 
volume has rendered it necessary to treat the scientific literature 
briefly, and to avoid discussions of its subject-matter which 
appertain rather to the historian of grammar, philosophy, law, 
medicine, astronomy, or mathematics, than to the literary his- 
torian. This mode of treatment has rendered it possible, for the 
first time in any treatise in English on Sanskrit Literature, to 
pay due attention to the literary qualities of the Kavya. Though 
it was to Englishmen, such as Sir William Jones and H* T. Cole- 
brooke, that our earliest knowledge of Sanskrit poetry was due, 
no English poet shared Goethe's marvellous appreciation of the 
merits of works known to him only through the distorting medium 
of translations, and attention in England has usually been limited 
to the Vedic literature, as a source for comparative philology, 
the history of religion, or Indo-European antiquities ; to the 
mysticism and monism of Sanskrit philosophy ; and to the fables 
and fairy-tales in their relations to western parallels. 

The neglect of Sanskrit Kavya is doubtless natural. The great 
poets of India wrote for audiences of experts ; they were masters 
of the learning of their day, long trained in the use of language, 
and they aim to please by subtlety, not simplicity of effect. 
They had at their disposal a singularly beautiful speech, and they 
commanded elaborate and most effective metres. Under these 
circumstances it was inevitable that their works should be diffi- 
cult, but of those who on that score pass them by it may fairly 
be said ardua dum nietuunt amiitunt vera viai. It is in the great 
writers of Kavya alone, headed by Kalidasa, that we find depth 
of feeling for life and nature matched with perfection of expres* 
sion and rhythm. The Kavya literature includes some of the 
great poetry of the world, but it can never expect to attain wide 
popu\arity in the West, for it is essentially untranslatable ; 
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Carman poets like Ruckert can^ indeed » base excellent work on 
Saoskiit orig?n^ 1 Sr but the dTects produced arc achieved by 
wholly different means, while English cfToits at verse traxula- 
lions fall invariably below a tolerahle mediocrityf their diffuj^e 
tepidity contrasting painfully with the bHlliant condertsatio-n of 
style, the elegance of metre, and the clo=>e adaptation of sound to 
sense of the originals^ I hiive^ thcrerorc^ as in my S\niiskrit 
lUustirated the merits of the poets by Sanskrit c^^tracts^ 
adding merely a literal English version;^ in which no note is taken 
of varlatious of text or renderinga. To save sjiace 1 have in the 
main dealt only with works catlicr than A. D, laoo, though 
eapcdally in the caae of the scientific literature important books 
of later date are briefly noticed^ 

7 his book was sent in, completed for the preas^ in January 
1936, but pressure of work at the University Press precluded 
printing until the summer of 1937, when it was deemed best, Jn 
order not to delay prtsgresSp to assign to tliia preface the notice of 
such new disco vltils and theories of 19^6 and 1 937 au might 
have permanent Interest. 

On the early development of the Xavya welcome light ha?( 
been thrown by ProfcsMjr EUders's edition ^ of Uie fragments 
found in Central Asia of the K alpantinmijMtih^ of Xumaralarat 
whicli la the true description of the work hitherto knowm to us 
through a Chinese tranalatinn as the Sfifral^thkatno( A^aghoaa. 
That w'orkj It is suggested, was very different in character from 
Kumaialata'a. It may have been an exposition in verseit possibly 
with prose additioxis^ of the Canon of the Sarvaytivadins^ and it 
may he represented by fiagmcnts aiill eJitatU; this suggestion 
can be supported by Asahga's choice of title, 
htfikHra, fur hia cxposhiofi of Mahayana tenets* But that is still 
merely a conjecttire, and even less proved La tlie view that 
Suhaiidhu a famous allusion^ 

fi/iJm is to such a text as that ascribed to A^vagho^, Kumara- 
Ista may well have been a younger con tern pnrary of A^vagho^, 
who lived .after the death ol KaniKka, a fact which cxplainn an 
old crux, the difficulty of ascribing to A^vaghosa the refcicnces 

I Jar dii A LeLpiij;, f 

» Btl w, p, 5&S. lAt\ \L 15 L) leiut* tiry pTttSliiLlj, ukl 

hulcli ihdl 4 Uuj^lc of it niGItlL 
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in the which »:i:med incoTiBisteMU with the Lradi- 

tional relation of the patriarch and that How the Chinese 

version of the ' that which is adumed hy 

poetic invention', catm: to bear the “style remains 

an unexplained problem* 

The fragnierit^ .shed a ver>' mterestinff lijght on the develop 
merit of the style of prose mingled with verses which appears in 
a more e Li bo rate form Jn the The narratives, eighty 

in number, which^ with ten parables, make up tlic work, begin 
with ihe enunciation of some dnctrinci which is then established 
by means of an appropriate narrative i unlike the 
the text does not follow a stereotyped plan of drawing out at the 
close of each talc the moral which it inculcates. The stauias 
used are normally portions of the speeches of the dm mat is 
personae; there is a complete breach with the tradition of the 
canonical texts which introduce such verses by the term 
i/ulfijliT I but of course this docs not mean Lhal Kuiiilralataf or 
Ar)%i QOm who follows this plan in ll\e y<}fitkanuitaj b the author 
of all the verses used ; doubtless he often adopts or adapts 
current maxims. Narrative^ or descriptive .■^nza-'^ arc rare, and 
they are m^irkcd out for the benefit of the reciter by ihe words 
vak^au hh Ary a Qura^ on the other hand^ shows a distinct 
advance ; he uses descriptive or narrative stanzas to the extent 
of over a fifth of his total number of verses, and omits any intro- 
duction, inserting them freely to beautify his prose narration. 
The parables take a different form: m them a prose parable 
{df^tunia} is simply rcillowcd by a prose exposition {ar/Ad). The 
language shows the same adherence to correct Sanskrit , with 
occHOsional lapses^ as In Afyagho^a^ and there is a rich variety of 
rmitnc-s, including the ear1ie.st Ary^ in Ksvya so far datable 
with reasonable certainty; the ^tokat UpAjSth Vasantatilaka^ 
and C^Srdulavikrldita are affected. Very important is the fact 
that Prakrit lyric written in the Prakrit of the grammarians 
(Middle Prakrit) lh preluded in two Prakrit written in 

Old ^auraseni, which already manifest that affection for long 
compounds which Is carried to excess in tlic (iaudavaha. 

^ Cf* tftilow, pp. i44t ,;jj. Th& erlilcnec <>f iJow dcvdcipinnii qI mc v>f 

aarnttve itanun ii cIciiFh Fw ihc primrity uf Ary» (^tuauf^nx 

uc K. Mckj jhp. 
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Kalidasa has suffered froin attempts ^ to defy style by placing 
him before A^vagho^, and to ignore^ the use of his works in 
Vatsabhatti by ascribing him to the period 525-75, when no 
great Empire existed, on the strength of his picture of India in 
the Raghnvakga. Much more ingenious is an effort ^ to fix his 
home in Kashmir, and to trace in his poetry an adumbration of 
the Pratyabhijnafastra of that land, with its doctrine of recogni- 
tion of the unity of the divine love. Kalidasa would thus be 
a master of suggestion, which later was definitely developed in 
Kashmir as the essence of poetry by the Dhvanikara, who ivas 
doubtless not Anandavardhana. Use by Kalidasa of the Padma 
Purdna has been suggested but is not plausible. His possible 
relation to the Vakatakas has been investigated, and use has 
been made of Ksemendra's ascription to him of a Kunte^vara* 
dautya^ but all is mere hypothesis** 

Discussion of the migration of fables and other literature has 
failed to achieve decisive results. Some stress has lately been 
laid on the evidence of connexions between Egypt and India 
contained in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri^ but it is difficult to believe 
seriously that Isis was worshipped in India as Maia,® as asserted 
with complete vagueness in the Isis litany,^ and Professor 
Hultzsch s effort^ to find Kanarese explanations for certain 
terms in the farce regarding Charition's adventures on the coast 
of a country bordering the Indian Ocean, areas little plausible as 
those of Sir G* Grierson to discover Sanskrit. It seems prima 
facie absurd to suppose that any Greek farce writer would trouble 
to embody passages in foreign speeches which would be utterly 
unintelligible to his audience,® 

' ^etreUehandn Chattopidhyayu, AUahahad Univ. So n, ; K.G. 

"ar, Q, i. But contrast IHQ, iL 660 for A5vagUosa*s influence on Kilid^a^s 

grammar, 

* D. R. Bhandarkar, ABI* viii* ao 3 - 4 . 

» Lachhmi Dhar Kalta, JJem Umvenily FftiluaHms, no i 

* SeePOCM. 19S4. p. 6. 

* In ii, BO. 300 a woman Indifee appears. 

* ^ no. 13S0. TItat Maya is meant is not pcobalile. 

I '9^’ PP- 3W ff. 

o • nurture of language U Indian specifically U disproved by 

Keicb, DU. 1915, p. 591. India was known in ^ypt, but there is not the slightest 
ground to believe that any one fenew Kanarese or Sanskrit well enough to reproduce 
Cither of them in a larce. 
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It IS lod-ccd prnhahic thnt tio assurc^d results can be expected 
^^E^t'ding bontiwitig of tales j Sir Richard Temple's ingenious 
suggestions * as to non-Aryan origins of certain mefifi, with 
which may be compared those of Professor Pr^^yluski* regarding 
the influence of Atistrn-Asiatic peoples on early Indian thought 
and speech^ are inconclusive^ imr is it dear that* as Dr- Chaster ^ 
inclines to hold^ we owe to India the ideas of fallen angels, genii 
whn return to earth, or legends of asceticism carded lo ludicrous 
cXtrciTH!a, Dr, Caster, however, rightly stressns the Impossibility 
of assuming that India gave only and did not borrow, and insists 
on the importance of invcatigating the possibility of a literary 
origin for many fairy tales current among the people- Moreover^ 
paralleUsm should oftenjt appears to me, be admitted in literary 
dcveIopn:Tent+ It is instruetive, for jn-stance, to compare the 
scheme of development of the practice of emboxing tales within 
tales given below (p. ;j2o) for India with that suggested by 
Schissel von Fleschenberg ^ for Greek literature : the simple tale 
passes through stages illustrated by ihc of Aristeidcs, 

the work of Antonius Diogenes, the Ass of Apuleins,^and 

the romance of Petranius, to the complete outcome in later 
romance. The many m&fi/s found m the HCat/msaritsa^ar&, for 
which parallels are adduced by the learned editor* of a new 
edition of Tawney^s eKeellenI: version from Avestem literature^ 
likewise Lhai much may be said for the docuinc of 
paiallelism. 

On ^Jvadasa's version of the V£ldiafi/iw£^a'z^rifafi/:d much light 
has been thrown by Hertefs researches.*’ He establishes that 
l^lvadasa used a version in verse, whence some stanzas of merit, 
including those cited below (p. 290), arc taken ; the many vensc 
fragments found In his prose arc explained by the origin of 
hh work. Similar features are not rare in late texts, such as 

* I^^UN ^ L jip. 

* Foroiber poAMiLil itia [^^^nutiliiD cAunr^IcBnv) cf, Friyliiikif BSL, nci-kL 

* OfAkrf iiL pp. tr ff, 

' ^tthiichtn *«r aJtd DU g^ich- 

u^Ar N^uthii dL Rdicfa^ DLZ^ pjt f4%i. F(if tfec jM^jrnJkl iW^rTopiiiefU at 
Helen anti ,SlLi lr|;rnrti^ see PiinU, p|j. lOJ ff- 

* Ni Peputr^ voitiL* For clubcTnlr notcii c«5 

»e rcrcruicf.^ in Tnrtcuci in cacb volumd. 

* Sfrft/^rg pp. He him nat much bci'flnc Ar ti. 1 487^, 
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Mcgliavijaya^s the UJtfin of the 

tJic MadftrtarrtA^hatfid^ the KfiSnmasdraJ^af/ia, 
the jigAiZ/ahitfidraAai/iii^^ that version of the Ffftl/n/ranan/iij- 
fiiMd which goes back to K^Diendra':! verse rendering, Thb^ 
however, does not decfde the que^tfon of the original form of the 

the eommon source of K^mcndra and 
Soo^adeva may have been in pro^c or prose and verse we have 
not >ufiicieot evidence to show which. Mciid proves by com- 
paiison oftcjils that -^ivadasa was deeply influenced in vocabu- 
lary and syntax by Old Gujarltr, and concludes that he was 
a man of snndl education^ belonging to the class who did not use 
Sanskrit as their * Hiichspniche \ but understood it Aim 
Wii/, and endeavoured to cxprca» themselves in it+ 

1 he qiiCKLion of the authenticity of the dramas ascribed to 
Bh^sa by the laic T, Canapali Qastri has been frequently dis- 
cussed Nijicc my Sa^sArif appeared, but without results of 

value. largely bccauiie the true issues have been misunderstood 
and effort has been devoted to proof of the Obviou^i. It i* true 
that it js not a matter of much importance whether the dramas 
be ascribed to Bb^ or to an unknown poei^ but it is Important 
to coiuJdcr whether (i) they are all by one bund, and (a) by 
a writer earlier than Kalidasa and the Mm/uihiliAd, Bolh these 
propsitions seem to me dearly established, for^ though some 
Indian and^ less excusably, some Kiiropean * scImLirH still sccm 
not to have weighed the evidence adduced by Dr* Morgeustlcriic. 
the English protagonist against T. Ganapari ^istrrs theory 
recognizes that the must be placed before the 

AafiAd^ Priority to Kaltd3,sa seema established by evidence of 
u^ by that poetf and of greater antiquity in technique, stylCi. 
dictioRp metre, and forms of Prakrit ; it is sienificant that Kali- 
dasa baa Maharas^rj, unknown to Bh^ Moreover, it fs perfectly 
clear that Bhaaaa PrSknts. as revealed by the manuscripts ofhia 
plays, occupy a position imermediate between the Prakrits of 
A^vagho^ and of KHlidiLsa as shown by European critical ^ 
editions* It is tm reply to this fact to point out that mamiscripts 


* Tran«. Ch. Kia.uH. /nJ. Jlv^.y, 

I ^11- V- f. He Ku CyaTolni B»d thi! A/ffthUv^na be/art Kllidiu. 

e, E, cbBi «f ihc .T.n th. «l.c 

El m ibti 
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of KaUdas^s v/otk$ of similar provenance to tho&e of Bh^^s 
dramas show Prakrit forms similar to those of Bh5sa*s play^, for 
the ubviDti!a[y eortecl e^cplanation ui tliat Kalida^'^ works in 
these southern roanusaipts have been affected by the usa^^e of 
Bhasa* It is dear that quite late dramas use fornts of the 

Prakrits of Bha^, dotiblLcsa a result of his ^reat induencep 
just as the dramas recently published from southern manuscripts 
show frequent signs of borrowing of ideas and st^de from Bh^a, 
as in the cax of the DiimaJtuprei^^saTia absurdly ascribed to him+^ 
Moreevefp It must be noted that the mout searching criricism has 
failed yet to find any proof of borrowing byBhasa from Kalida^, 
or rcfcruttccii to matters later than that poet. The effort to turn 
the term — a mere variant of into a proper name 

has found no ger>eral acceptance* and the Identification of the 
^jfdjfafaslra of Medhiitithip tnciUinncrd in the 
with Medhatithrs cornmentaiy on Manu is dearly due to forget- 
fulness that Medhatithi is obviously Gautamanthe famous author 
of the Nydya Sutra* Unity of authorship ia proved by style* 
a consideration which unfortunately seems often to be ignored^ as 
whciii for instance* it seems seriously to be suggested “ that the 
author of the ^f£drj^a£u/M77tnrtii^ ^aktibhadra, who obviously 
imitated Bh^, might be the author of the works. This evinces 
the same curious lack of discrimination which ascribes to Dan din 
the AvaFUistiTi^iariiatM, credits Bap a with the PdrvartJfarijjnj^a^ 
and would rob Kalidasa of the RtujiamAdra, 

The ascription of these old play^s. specifically to Bh^sa rests 
primarily on the testimony of Raja^ckhara, doubtless the critic 
and dramatist of AhD. goo* who tdU us that the Svap^tai/dsa- 
vadat/a of Bh^sa survived expos iirc to the fini of criticism, when 
his dramas were exposed to that ordeal by experts^ It would 
indeed be a curious coincidence If an unknown dramatist had 
written like BhSsa a number ofdramasj of which tlic Svapmtvd- 
sav^daffd stands uut in the JudgcinELnt uf many critics OS utiques* 

5cr d:ipn»fp flcstj^oAi Gat^, pp. 

* See Kdth^ RSOtS. hi A M'kn Km conwHcd irhe into 

iKc J^dituivaU (JRAS. iqjj* p. &Sij n. i) *nd found the Ofira'* Ki iKt TuifiiiT/a 
Arm^^ojSv in licQ of the iii l» tl I/itL /H^Aap i, (^i 

QtUndoque Lrociiiii domtiui Eioaunnu I 

* MASt- mvnif to; IHQ, iiU 133^ 

* Of miAcrtaiiit bai j3oT t^y 3Jid tif CEiodcii Htfrar^ v»lue« 
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tionably tht fiiiesl, and in any case is so admirahte that h may 
easily have won general acceptance in Raja^ckhara's circle as the 
finest of the works, Add to this the facts that Kalidasa hitnseir, 
who seciiia from intemaJ evidence to have sought to vie with 
these dramas, recognizes ruefully the great dilHciilty a young poet 
must have in contending with Bhasa^and that the author of these 
works is assuredly a greater dramatist than any Otlicr Sanskrit 
writer than Kalidasa, and RSja^ekhara's testimony is strongly 
confirmed. Again, from the vast mass of Confused conjecture on 
the mode of beginning dramas, the fact emerges that Rana's 
reference to Bhasa's dramas as introduced by the SutraJliani 
corresponds precisely with the manner of introducing these 
dramas, and, when all is said and done, is most simply and 

naturally explained by the obviotis view that he Is refertine to 
them. 

One argument against the validity of Raja^ekliara’a evidence 
should be noted. It is claimed ' that in the context of the 
p.issage Raja^ckhara ascribes the authorship of the Priy/idtiFfika. 
Ralndvali, and Nugdtiamta to BiiGsa and, therefore, must be 
unlrustworthy. It is deplorable that this argument should ever 
have been adduced ; the alli^ed context is plainly and indubit- 
ably a recent fo^ery," and it would be idle to attach any value 
to other arguments adduced by a critic who has not the capacity 
to avoid being deceived, and unfortunately deceiving others, by 
such evidence. It must, however, be admitted that the forgery 
la so gross and palpable that it was presumably never Intended to 

be taken aeriously, and other Indian scholars have been prompt 
to repudiate it. 


The ascription suggested by the evidence given abuve has 
recently been confirmed in the most gratifying manner by the 
discovery of fresh references in works on poetics and dramaturgy, 
maeccasiblc m Europe, The ^rhgarnprakdfa of Bhcija in the 
eleventh century A.D. attests the currency of a drama in essentials 
as regards subMance in accord with Act V of the Svapnaumsava- 

daiPp ftfitl nnmeroni alhrr scricui Lluiiilcn. In i 

followed hKU^lwlinj » &itw* lo the iwfi ej to Prikrit. 

^ scaha AijraTp 1HQ+ L 3.61 i. G. HiHhir Saairi, rii/ t?a-S Lir 
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rfrtMf- ihc of ^aradaUmya [ i_^th century X kntw 

a work not merely very similar in itmciurt:, tiut actually con- 
taining a verse found in the Trivandrum’ iQjii, Saganinandin in 
the litscribcs to the 

a [!icis 5 agc which undoubtedly, a:i T. Ganapati , 4 hows^ is 

a paraphraae of a passage at the b^inning of our inxt, not a 
citation frum a variant text aa Professor LdvJ suggested. ^ I 
agree also with T. Gariapali (^iisLn that the passiVge cited by 
RSmacandra and Gunacandra in the Nafyntfurp/infi from BhSsas 

could easily have found a place in our lexi^ 
while in any ev-ent it la dear that that pTay contained a scene 
parallel ivith one in our play. The most that can be made out 
from these facts against the ascription tu Bhasa is aimply that 
there were probably varying recensions of the plays. That, of 
course, may be taken for granted ; it was the fate of every much-^ 
studied and used play* and wc have il exempli Bed to perrection 
in the case of Kalidasa/ the variations regarding ivliosc works 
seem to have been unknown to or forgotten by those who refuse 
to recognise jlhasa's authorship of theye dramaH^ There is no 
evidence at all to show that any of the versions of tlie QiAantfila 
can be credited with any greater fidelity to the oiiginal of Kali- 
dSsa than Is possessed by the Trivandrum Suaprtai^eij/ivad/ttfd in 
relation to Bhasa^s originaL Moreover, it sec ins loo often to he 
forgotten that variants may be due to the dramatist himself, who 
c^n hardly be supposed to have given hia dramas a single perfectly 
definite text. It is, of course, tempting to adopt with Hermann 
Weller “ the belief that the actors of Kerab have the responsi- 
bility for mangling our texta, and to accept the view that Bhosa 
is preserved to us in a deteriorated form, and that* for example, 
the and the made 

up a ifingle piece. But I am satisfied that to accept this view b 
uncritical ajid is to substitute aur prcfcicnccir for reality; I he 
pedestrian character of some of Bhilsa^s siaiiTias can far better be 
explained by the simple fact of hb early date ; KlUid^ exhibits 
the influence of increased refinement of style m hb dramas, just 

* ]i\. cciiL fallavMiJ in tht viTf iincrLticdl MAi^l. jlilvuL 

* Ce hIk ibt fcctnsJcHu cii lh« fjflaisftisfiuof ifti, Uelv.iILAr^ JAO^. xXiit. 4JS ff. 

* Trutir ct Svapfi^Ii/dSiirvaJaft^t p. S. Tae Aanie theory Applies, cif cauiJpe*, To Lhc 
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as in his epics he normaliy avoids the pedestrian traits which are 
easily to be found in the epics of his forerunner A9vaghosa. The 
dramatic defects of Bhasa need not be ascribed to actors, for 
Kahdasa himself in any version of even the Qakuntald is far from 
^rfect, and Shakespeare’s flaws are notorious. On the other 
and, we owe a very considerable debt to Hermann Weller * for 
showing m detail, with true insight into the nature of Bhasa’s 
poetic talent that six of the stanzas which by the anthologies 
are attributed to Bhasa bear remarkable resemblance to the style 
ot stanzas in our dramas. We may dismiss as far-fetched the 
suggestion that the makers of anthologies ascribed them to him 
^cause they felt in them the spirit of his poetry; it is common 
sense to a^ume that the ascriptions are correct, and that they add 

evidence which ascribes the dramas 
to Bhasa. and vindicates the suggestion of a great Indian scholar. 

than u ®‘*;®"gthen the case for dating Dandin later 

Bhamaha by using the evidence of the AvanHsundartkatkd 
and ‘ts is clearly a complete mistake. The Katha should 
ever have been published from one mutilated manuscript, whose 
read ngs. even if correctly stated, have already been proved wrong 

r the muti- 

lated text It was clear that Bharavi was not made out to be the 

rDr^D^fr "" Damodara, But, 

K:,7h- f '"“t careless reader of the 

Katha and the Dafaiumdtacartta should have been struck by 

K^th- ir difference of style between the two works, the 
Katha rivalling unsuccessfully the worst mannerisms of the Nar- 

and the Kadambarh If a Dandin wrote the work, he was 
assuredly not the author of the Dofahimaracarita. and its date 

r^ln t there is no 

Hved suffi ^ ^ ®^^g«tion « that the writer of the Katha 

lived sufficiently soon after the famous Dandin to be familiar 

I Ftsigahe Joiehi^ pp. 114-15. 

n. P- ■ =6. - conua^t wilb ZII. ii 

* J. Nobel, ZII, V. 136-5*. 

< G. Harihw Sistri, IHQ. iii. 169-?!. 

* Ihid., p. 40J. ^ his third work (Cf, below, p. 396). 
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with his genealogy and to work it into his story. It may be 
added that the effort* to find in v. 17 of the Katha an aliu«on to 
kdvyatraya of KalidSsa, thiui confirming the denial to him of the 
^tusamhara. a wholly impossible and has not even the authority 
of the editor. It is very dlffiojlt to say whether we can derive 
from the Katha any assurance as to Bharavi’s connexion with 
Vifiituvardhana or identify the latter with the prmcewho became 
Eaktem CSlukya king in A.n. di'i and was the brother of that 
Pulakccin, whose Aihok inscription (A. D. 634) mentions flharavi s 
fame but at least there is nn flagrant anachronism, though we 
know already of one literary forgery* which ^hes to Durvi* 

nTta of Kofiganl a cornmcolary on XV, 

Of Abhiiiavagupta's important commentary on the Natyn 
Cdstra we have now the beginning of an edition, which un. 
happily, is fundamentally uncriticaJ/ while a new effort has been 
made to assign their precise shares in the Kdvyap'akdfa to ita 
two authors, but without any convincing reauli r in cases of this 
sort it is probably hopelew a pH&rt to expect to find any collu- 
sive evidence; an editor who has to fill out laciyiae is certain to 
adapt the whole more or leiM 10 his own style and to 
restoration of the original and his additiuns almost impossible. 

The curious scepticism which has marked the attitude of 
Indian and some European scholars towards Bhasa has not b^n 
shown in recent work on the KaufiHya AriAafdstra, on which 
1 have writtci^ in the Patna memorial volume in honour or that 
ereat Indian, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The only ground of this 
differenlbtion of trcatmenl appears to be the sanctity Mcrihcd 
to the written word : because the work m an obviously later 
aoDended verse aasures us it was written by Visnugupia, 1 . e. Kau- 
til^-the reading Kaulalya is dearly* of no value- therefore it 

. Dlwk-r. JRAS. 1SI17, FP' lo 

iu well MS ll» KijiltM ftom ttuU vti P*nLar*, , . ^ l 

^P.t e( br. H4 10 ValbWudrw-. *“*’>** 

. ■ , ^ ,0 „ppttir to b. A» HaTiry. * ^ 

P. isjl. CMadbnn to toe uto « pr.tfiit »f 

toc«7 

(AllL '* ** ^ d=n.o™.it.uafl. 
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must be so, although it Mm? patently absurd that the minuter 
of an Emperor :diduld confmc his work to a moderate-sized 
kingdom p and should not once by word or allusion betray the 
name of the country for which and in whldi lie was writing. 
Nevertheless there is nothing too fantastic to find defender^^ 
though it ts difficult not to feel that it is a very mfsphiced 
pal riot lam which asks U5 to admire the AriAofdsira as repre- 
senting the fine flower of Indian political thought. It would, 
indeed p be metancholy if this were the bciat that India could 
show as against the of Plato or the PoIi/kt of Aristotle* 

or even the common-j^enre and worldly wisdom of the author oi 
the Lmct on the constitution of Athena* formerly ascribed fal^y 
to Xenophon, Certainly fantastic is the elaborate theory worked 
out by ]. Meyer Jn his tmnslationpand m his treatise das 
dfr iffdiscAeu Rff^/UsssAriyifra nfid iAr jfjv 

rifiandcr raid /i^aufi(ya (19^7)- These works, produced in 
great dXfriLuItlc;^^, containparnid much that ts unsound and despite 
disconcerting changes of view, valuable contributions to our undet- 
slajidlng of Kautilya, and throw fight on many of the obacure 
sides of [ndlan fife* But the main thesis of the author, who 
aceks to distinguish two sharply isevered streams of literature^ 
the one Brahmanical^ essentially concerned with magicj the other 
of the people, practical and legal, ih clearly based on a false 
foundatiorL The effort to regard the Brahmins as something 
apart in Indian life Is one of those delusions which may find 
sympathy in the non-Brahmanical classes in India and In 
Europe, but which run counter to all that we know of Indian 
thought, which owes iLs life and strength to the BnjihmmSpnot to 
warriora or rulers, still le&s to the commonalty. The efforts Of 
the author^ to establish that the At/Aafdsira was used by 
VdJJia7faiAj*a art certainly without weight J the cvideticE tends 
far more to show that the borrowing was the other way* Not 
a single passage referred to realiy favours the priority of the 
Ar//uifdsfra, but in several passages the obscurillaii nf the 

w. Rubco'j dcfEiac« or JriiCvIji'i dale |ap, 346 ff.) mefIccUve. 

Tckdoq l9 the cf* Kp^ B«] aniSniiiDU^ A^yjir, POCM. Jdi^, 

pp, 1-lS. 

^ 7J, 77. iJi» m* irsi-W ail. aifl, W. 
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Artha^dstra can be readily understood by realizing that it was 
drawing from Ydjnavalkya. Nor does Meyer attempt systematic 
cally ^ to prove that Mann is later than the Ariha^dstra^ though 
on his theory of dates that text is more than a hundred years at 
least posterior to the Artka^dsira. He has been as unable as 
the Indian supporters of Canakya s ^ authorship to explain the 
silence which the Artha^dsirct observes regarding everything 
imperial and its absolute ignoring of the facts as to PaUUputra, 
His further effort ^ to prove the late date of the Gautama 
D/iarmafdstra is in itself less open to objection » but his con- 
tentions are largely inconclusive * and do little more than prove, 
what has always been admitted, that our text of that Dharma- 
9 ^tra has been considerably worked oven The main principles 
of the development of the legal literature remain as they were 
formulated by Max Muller and Buhler, and further established 
by Oldenberg and Jolly* Indeed, Meyer^s own view at present — 
his conclusions lack admittedly any great fixity— is that Bau- 
dkayana and Apastamba are pre-Buddhist, Vdsistha belongs to 
the fourth century B. c., and Mann may be ascribed rather nearer 
to 200 B. C- than to A. D* 300 ; there is, however, no tolerable 
proof of Vdsistia's posteriority to Apastamba^ still less that 
Apastamba is precBuddhist in date. Still less convincing again 
are Meyeris efforts* to assign Ndrada to a period anterior to 
Manu and Ydjhavalkya ; if we take our present texts as the basis 
of argument, this is certainly out of the question; if we recon- 
struct originals for all three, we lose ourselves in idle conjectures 
which, like all guesses, merely obscure knowledge. For Ydjna- 
valkya there may be noted an interesting effort to reconstruct 
the original Smrti on the basis of comparison with parallel texts 
in the Agtii and the Garu4^ Pur anas. It is very possible that 

^ What is said, e, g, p* iia, is qdte inconclusive; contrast IHQ* iU. 81 a. 

^ Jacobi (IHQ, iii, 669-75) holds that Ca^kya and Visnugnpta were distinct 
persons later confused with Kautilya. Cantkya may be original, not Cinakya. 

® See references at pp. 417, 418, 

* For a further argument as to Gautama's later date, sec Bata Krishna Ghosh, 
IHQ, iii, 607-11, 

® Altind^ RechtisekrifteHi p. viL 

* Ibid,, pp, 81-114. 

Hans Losch, Die Vdjflava/kyasmrti (1917), The Garuifa has a version of the 
Nidanasthana of ih^ A sidn^akrtfaya and Asfdngasamktld ; pp. lOa ff. 
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the parts of the text dealing with ttajadltarma and VjmvahSra 
have been amalgatnated with a text deatin^ with the topics of 
the GfliyasLitras ; hut it is very dubious if it is possible to recover 
the original form uf the Smjti* It is, of course, easy to eliiniaate 
certain obviously late passages, such as those dealing with the 
Viniiyaka- and Graha-^nti and the anatomical matter in Book iii, 

but tlie mote radical analysis suggested is far less satisfactorily 
made out. 

Of auxiliary sciences architecture has at last received expert 
treatment from Professor Pjasarina Kumar Achaiya in his 
Dk/i(ntaty of HiHiin Architectun and Indian Architecturt} based 
on a new text and rendering of the M&nasdra, for which the 
period of A. n. 500-700 is suggested. Striking similarities between 
the prescriptions of the Manai^ra and Vitruvius are unquestion- 
ably established. Unhappily, the deplorable cundition of the 
text of the Savutrdn^aitasatradhara'*^ of Bhoja adds to the 
difficulty of valuing his remarks on architecture, town-platming, 
engineering, and the construction of remarkable machines, pro- 
bably akin to the mEchanical toys of thu Middle Ages.’ The 
Principlfs of Indian &ilpa kastrai with the text of the Matya- 
saiiray by Phanindra Nath Bose, Lh also of value.^ Hawking 
figures in a ^yaifiikafdstra by Kudradeva. 

On the early development of logic an iniercating light has 
been thrown by Professor 0 . Strauss's demonstration from the 
Miiksbhdsyit * that Falanjali was well acquainted with the doctrine 
of the causes fomiliar froni die Sdmhkyakarikd* why things in 
themselves visible are sometimes not seen, and also had some 
knowledge of the theory of the syllogism — ^how much, is not 
altogether certain. The evidence, however, is useful as supporting 
the view that our philosophical Sutras are essentially the outcome 
of a long period of development, and, whatever their date as we 
have them, contain doctrines much earlier in point of time. The 
effort to distinguish strata, though energetically pursued, leads to 
little that is certain. Kor instance, while wc may readily believe 

’ 0*fDTJ, ijir ft , 

* OwdM tfStarf, iJU ff. * 

* A llciiC jmrT Iniiu, 1 irc iin 

pp, H4-54, 5 « aIu pnbtut Cluadtri ChilcrmTuti, IHQ. 

VerM 7 j cf. CArnKtnp SDiTiHihani, [t £. 
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period or working over, it is by no mean^ clear that we can 
deduce* from a remark of so late a writer as Surc^ara that 
Jaimini, the author of the P^^ajiUmdftJdy also wrote a more 
phnoHophical (^drFfaJta Sutra, the first two Sutras of which corre- 
spond with those of the extant F^rdau/a Sutra. The fact that 
in these two Sutras, Purtfamitudnsd and V^dttHfa, references axe 
made b>ath to JaiminI and Bad aray aria is best explained^ not by 
assuming a mimber arjaimmis and B^darayanas, but simply by 
recognizing that each text represents; a long scholastic develop- 
ment and that the use of the names may not represent the views 
of ihi: autliors in question any more accurately than do, fear 
instance^ those of the Christian Fathers or the Scholastics the 
doctrines of Aristotle, or those of Lhe neu-FJatanLsts those of 
Plato, Nothing, of course^ conclusive can be adduced against 
the belief in many JaitninLi or Badarayanasi and recourse has 
recently been had* to the same device to explain the fact that 
Prabhakara sometimes appears in tradition as later Than Kumarila^ 
while his work as known to us shows no certain trace of such 
a relaticn. In this case the suggestion is probably needless. The 
much discussed question of Digniga*s place in the history of 
Indian logic, in special his relation to Pra^astapada, has been 
furthered by Dr, Randlc^'s edition of Dignaga's fragments^; it 
appears to me that Dign^ga's priority is still the more probable 
vieWj but this issue, as welt as- the important contributions to Out 
knowledge of Indian philosophy by Professor M. Wallcscr, Th. 
Stcherbatsky, Louis do la Vallde Poussin^ S. Radhakrishmo, Das 
Gupta^ SlrauxR^ Masson Oursel, W. Hauer, Ryukan Kimurap 
Kofcile$war Sa^tri, M abend rnnath Sircar* and others, must be 
reserved for discussion elsewhere, Y. Kanakura * has shown that 
the alleged interpolations in (j:aakaras Bhasya arc known to 
Vacaspati Mi^ra, while the date adopted by me ® for ^afikara is 
supported by Jinavijaya^s proof that Haribhadra, whom <;:afikara 

^ 3 , K, Bclvalkjir, pp, iSl-jej/rii/r PAiL A^ru., iu 

CiHttit, Nilnkiotba ^rri, I A. L J7i. 

■ Steherb^uky, s, Vth%l U uld In POCM. 19J4, ^75 If , 

5^.1 i* inccmclviivt. 

■ Tht h nopr pqSli^cd la GOSi. ji (»L li). 

* pp. ; at Anuulnjnim, cf. p, n, 1. 
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usedj falls in the period A, D, 700-770, Mention, however, should 
be made of the controversy which has raged over the authorship 
of the Nyayaprave^a^ which is ascribed with equal confidence to 
Dignaga^ and to (^ankarasvamin a final judgement is difficult, 
and the matter has been dealt with by me at length in an article 
to appear elsewhere.^ It should also be noted that Professor 
Jacobi'^ has now admitted that the Nyaya Sutra knows the 
Vijnanavada system, on the ground that the Sutra in iv* .26 
deals with a Vijnanavada tenet found in the Lahkavatdra ; I have 
already dealt with this suggestion/'' and pointed out that it 
possesses no cogency. Professor Jacobi's further suggestion that 
Vatsyayana knew Vasubandhu and may be placed c, 400 accords 
with the results adopted by me* on the score of other evidence* 
He criticizes the well-known attempt of S* C- Vidyabhusana to 
prove that Uddyotakara and Dharmakirti were contemporaries, 
on the ground that (i) Uddyotakara must have flourished 
a generation before Sana since he was known to Subandhu, and 
(2) Dharmakirti cannot have attained literary fame before Hiuen 
Tsang s stay in India, since he ignores him as an author of 
standing. These arguments are not conclusive, and it is quite 
possible that Subandhu, Bana, Uddyotakara, and Dharmakirti 
were more or less contemporaries ; this issue also will be dealt 
with elsewhere* But Professor Jacobi renders it very probable 
that Dignaga, perhaps even Dharmakirti, was known to the well- 
known Manimekkalai in Tamil. ^ 

On the interesting issue of the effect of Indian philosophy on 
Schopenhauer and of the present importance of that philosophy 
for western thought reference may be made to the Fiinfzehntes 
Jakrbtick der Schopenhauer ^Gesellschaft, 1928* An energetic 
polemic against the view of early influence of Indian on Greek 
philosophy has been delivered by Th. Hopfner « which at least 

» Vidhushekhara Bhattacbarya, IHQ. in. 152-60, 

> Tnbi«n5ki, BulhUn dt FAcatUmie de FVSSf!. 19*6, pp. 975 ff. 

* IHQ. 1938, 'ZII. T. 3o5f. 

* Indian Lagic and Atomism, pp. 33 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 27 f, 

’ ZII. V, 305 ; the Ajfdyap-avsfa was used m the Afanimikhalai (p. 309). On the 
vexed date of the Cangam literature, cf. K. G. iSankar, JR AS. 1924, pp, 664-7. 

' OHtni nnd griichisshi Philosophic (1925). For 3 ptobably forged reference to 
ApoUomus of Tyana in a Sanskrit text, see M, Hiriyanna, IHQ, ii. 415. 
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has the merit of showing the precarious ness of the assumptions 
of such influence* Part of the argument for Indian influence rests 
on the belief in early dates for the Indian schools of thought, and 
it is clear that there is great difficulty in arriving at definite con- 
clusions on this Issue, Thus Professor Das Gupta ^ places the 
Lankdvatdra before A^vaghosa, but the text we have seems to 
know the Vijnanavada school and the barbarian inroads of 
r* A* D* 500* . Much stress has of late been laid on the Samkhya 
philosophy,^ as it is presented in the Samhita of Caraka, but it 
seems to be overlooked that we have not the slightest proof that 
this or any special part of the text is really Caraka's.^ 

Some light has been thrown by the discoveries of manuscripts 
in East Turkestan on the Bkeda Samhita.^ A paper manuscript 
with a fragment of the text, which can be assigned to the ninth 
century A, suggests strongly that the text published from 
a single Telugu MS, presents a version of the Samhita which has 
suffered alteration, a chapter on rakiapiita in the Nidanasthana 
having been replaced by one on kdsa. Another manuscript frag- 
ment, written on leather, from South Turkestan or Northern 
India, dating probably from the end of the second century a, D., 
say a hundred years before the manuscript of the Kalpandmandi- 
tikd and fifty years after the manuscript of A9vaghosa's plays, is 
of interest, as it preserves a tradition of a doctrine of eight or ten 
rasas as opposed to the six which Caraka and Su^ruta recognize, 
and which are generally accepted in Indian medicine* It is 
possible that we here have a trace of an older medical system, 
which was ultimately superseded by the system of Atreya, on 
which the work of Caraka is based* 

The vexed issue of the indebtedness of Arabia and Europe to 
India for the numerical system has been reconsidered by Sukumar 
Ranjan Das,® who has dealt at length with Dr, Kaye's views. 

^ HiH, cf Indian PkiL^ i. 3 So. 

* 38of,, 312 ff. 

^ Cf. Hoernle, Archtvf Gesch. d. Alidizin^ i* 30 fF.; JoU^t Munich Catal,^ p, 4S. 
The list of Taatraynktis in viii is, of course^ by Drdhabala, who again used the 
Uttaratantra of Sn^nita ; Ruben, Feitgaht Jacabi^ pp. 354-7* 

* H. Liidersj Festgabt Garh^ pp. 148 ff.; for the doubtful cUaraeter of Caraka'i 
text, see also pp. 154 f, 

* IHQ. iu 97-120 s iii, 356-75, Sec also D* E. Smith, Hisf. of J/afA,, vol. ii, 
cb. iL 
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Some of the evidence adduced is clearly inconclusive. The 
Artka^dstra knows (li. 7) elaborate system of keeping accounts, 
but its date cannot be assumed as the fourth century B. C., nor 
does in any case the keeping of accounts imply any definite 
system of the use of numerals similar to that attested for the 
sixth century A. References to boys learning reckoning 
{safkkkyana)^ are equally inconclusive^ and the date of the La/i* 
tavistara is very uncertain* But the use of filnya in the Chandas- 
sutra of Pingala ® must be accorded due weight, and the Indian 
hypothesis has gained strength from the new investigations 
accorded to it. But certainty is unattainable, and it may be 
observed that, while the identification of Puli9a with Paulus of 
Alexandria is merely conjectural, it is not sufficient to dispose 
of it by pointing out that Puli^a was an authority on astronomy, 
Paulus on astrology, for we have nothing to show that the latter 
did not deal with astronomy, as would be natural enough in 
a professed astrologer*'* 

On the question of the origin of Sanskrit no conclusive evidence 
has been recently adduced* Professor Hertel’s conviction of the 
late date of the Rgveda and of Zoroaster is not likely to secure 
general acceptance, despite its ingenuity,^ nor is a recent and not 
less ingenious effort ® to show that the Aryans lived for a time 
together under strong Mitanni influences and only turned 
definitely cast, to break up into Indians and Iranians, after the 
Mitanni dib&cle in the middle of the fourteenth century B. c* 
The deductions drawn from certain terms, and from the similarity 
of ^iva to the Himmcls-und Wettergott of Asia Minor, whose 
name in Mitanni was Tesup, and of Parvati to the Great Mother 
of Asia Minor, Hepa in Mitanni, and from the syllabic Brahml 
script, are all suggestive, but without probative force. Very 
interesting and worthy of serious consideration in the field of 

' The Sumerians (r. 3000 B. C.) and the Egyptians had elaborate systems of account - 
keeping ; see D, E* Smith, Hist, of i, 37 ff* 

* Arthofusiraj L 51 Laliitnrisitsrat x. 15. 

* viii. 29 f.; Weber, IS. viii. 169, 444 fif* It must be noted that this part is not 
probably early, and is not to be assigned to the 2nd cent. B.c* (THQ. ill 374). 

* On the keiut ajid their inHnence on men^s fates, see Hallalasena’s Adbhul^td^irar 

(! aih cent.), ajid J* von Negelelu, Jacobi, pp. 440 If. ; Feiigabt Garhc, pp. 47- 

53 * 

* On Zoronster*s date cf. Keith, IHQ* iii 683-9, 

* W. Porzig, Zll, V. 265-80. 
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comparative philology are the arguments recently adduced by 
Professor Max Walleser ^ to refute the at present accepted theory 
regarding the merger in Sanskrit of the three vowels a e o into 
and to show that Sanskrit preserved as late as the seventh 
century A* D, the labio-velar consonants. One point is of special 
interest^ as it confirms a view in which I differ from Professor 
Liebich,^ the question of the priority of the Taiitirtya Pratigdkkya 
to Panini ; it is made most probable that the distinction between 
d and a as connected with the openness of the former and the 
closed character of the latter vowel was riot noted by the Rk or 
Taittiriya Prdti^dkhyas but by the Atkarva Prdti^dkhya^ the 
Vdjasaneyi Prdti^dkhya^ and Panini* Liebich s argument against 
the priority of the Taiitirtya Prdti^dkhya to Panini rests merely 
on the identity of 'certain Sutras in both texts and the use of 
pragraha for pragrhya. The latter appears to give no possible 
indication of relative position in time ; it may be a local variant, 
which accords with other evidence as to the provenance of the 
text ; the former fact is most naturally explained by the certainty 
that Panini's work embodies much earlier material, which was 
made use of also by the Pratifakhya, unless Panini simply is the 
debtor to the Prati^akhya* 

In an exhaustive analysis of Yaskas etymologies^ Dr. Hannes 
Skold has suggested that certain of the suggested derivations arc 
only explicable on the ground that Yaska was familiar with and 
used a Middle Indian (Prakrit) speech. Beside this suggestion 
may be placed the opinion recently expressed by Professor H* 
Luders,^ that the language of Anoka's Chancery was ' einc Art 
Hochsprache ^ while the actually spoken speech was much further 
advanced and probably had reached the stage represented in the 
literary Prakrits^ though it is candidly admitted that the latter 
point cannot be said yet to have been established* Nor, it may 
be added, are Skold's proofs regarding Y^ka free from much 
doubt* But the more important issue is whether the matter is 
really to be viewed in the light suggested, of a contrast between 
actually spoken language and a Hochsprache* It is rather, it 
appears to me, a matter of class speeches ; Yaska spoke Sanskrit 

* ZII. V* igj-aoa ; Zur Amsprache des Sanskrit und Tibethchtn (1536), 

* Zur Einfuhrung in die indische einheimische Sprachnnssenscha/t^ iL 47* 

® The Ntrukia^ pp* laS ff* ZIL v* 351), 
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much as he wrote it, and the officials of Afoka equally conversed 
in a speech essentially similar to that in which they wrote, while 
contemporaneously lower classes of the population spoke in 
dialects which were far further advanced in phonetic change. It 
is clear that the Aryan invaders succeeded in imposing their 
speech on many of the earlier inhabitants of the country, and 
there is no cogent argument to refute the natural belief that 
strange Prakritic forms, such as we find sporadically even in the 
Rgveda, when not mere later corruptions are often loan-words 
from class dialects with which the speakers of the more con- 
servative form of speech were in contact. The influence of lower 
speech-forms was doubtless of increasing importance, since it 
evoked the elaborate grammatical studies summed up in the 
Astadkyayi, testifying to the anxiety of the priests to preserve 
the Bhasa from corruption, and PatanjaJi’s insistence ^ on the 
evils of barbarisms doubtless proves their occurrence. But there 
seems no ground for conceiving of the position as one in which 
the priests^ used a formal language only in their business, and 
discarded it for a true vernacular in daily life. There seems 
a very fair analogy with the standard English of the higher 
classes of society in this country; the East-end curate’s true 
vernacular is standard English, though he ought to be able to 
adapt his speech to the comprehension of the dockers if he works 
at a mission, and a landowner’s true vernacular is that which he 
habitually uses in his own circle, not that in which he talks 
familiarly to his farm workers or villagers of the old type, whose 
dialect often is as different from standard English as an old 
Prakrit from Sanskrit. The presence of many Sanskritized ver- 
sions of Prakrit terms, to which Zachariae has suggested an 
interesting addition in the term protka? is a perfectly natural 
phenomenon where higher and lower speeches exist contem- 
poraneously in the same community, apart altogether from the 
fu..,'er possibilities of speech mixture due to the development 


,a. K“tyayan.i, Varttika ii on Panini, i. 3. i. Skold’s effort (lA. W. 

ff.) to lanim older than the Sk Prmf&khya cannot be accepted, for the 

rasons given by B. Licbich, Zur in die it%d. einieim. Spruchmiiunichaft, 

* Zlh V, 

o ™ -b 56) be^ow, 

pv 46. tor the wTea cfv fakun/aldt iv, {ed. CappcHcr), p, 
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of local as well as class dialects* At any rate arg'uments used to 
deny vernacular character to Sanskrit are quite adequate to prove 
the same hypothesis of standard English, which unquestionably 
is a true vernacular*’ 

Moreover, the fact that Sanskrit was thus regularly used in 
conversation by the upper classes, court circles eventually 
following the example of the Brahmins in this regard, helps to 
explain the constant influence exercised by the higher form of 
speech on the vernaculars which reveals itself inUr alia in the 
constant influx of Tatsamas, words whose phonetic state runs 
counter to the tendencies of the vernacular* It is quite impossible 
to explain this phenomenon adequately by the theory of borrowing 
from literature only ; those who adapted the vernaculars for the 
purpose of writing in any form or literary composition were 
doubtless in constant touch with circles in which Sanskrit was 
actually in living use. Doubtless, important changes to the dis- 
advantage of Sanskrit as a spoken language resulted from the 
Mahomedan invasions, which culminated in the substitution of 
a new speech in official use at the courts of Mahomedan rulers, 
but for the period from a, D* 300 up to 1200, dealt with in this 
work, there is little evidence of any fundamental change in the 
extent or character of the use of Sanskrit ; the same impression 
is given by the Kdmasuira^ perhaps c, 400, the Kdvyavnmdhsd 
of Raja^ekhara {c\ 900), and Bilhana (c, 1100)* 

On the vital chronological issue of Kaniska's date certainty 
has not yet been achieved; a case for A*D* 128-9 as the initial 
year of his era* has been made out, while his death in Khotan is 
assigned to 152*® This places him half a century after a*d, 7S, 
and it can only be said at present that the new dating, while it 
has many merits, none the less leaves unexplained difficulties* 


' An intcrestiDg loan-word is suggested ia Jtam^ana or kam/ana (below, p* 170) 
byB* Liebtch Si pp- who ^ces in it a derivative of camfus. 

Liebich has a most am using note (ZIL v, 153-63) showing bow in Pajkoianim,!. 7 
(below, p* 237) ihe origiual version has a bug, not a dea, bat the latter was Introduced 
by BurzSe's version* Burz6e’& alleged narrative is suspected by Sir £. Denison Ross 
{Oaan of Si 4 >fy^ v, pp* v ff. ; BSOS* iU. 443)1 bat the existence of a Fnhlavi rendering, 
which alone is of importance to Indologists, is not questioned. 

® W. E. van Wjjk, Acta Ori^alia^ v* 168 ff. 

* S. Konow, IHQ* iii. S51-6* Tbe conclusions 0/ this article are far from 
certain. 


wtviil PREFACE 

The a flairs of Har^ have recejjtly been considered once more,* 
with the usual indeebive resulta. 

The necewty of economy of spaccp no less than the meagre 
resources of the Library of a (Jniversity perfarce incurious of 
Oriental Letters^ has necessitated the reduction of bibliographical 
refer cnees to a minimum^ but I have, 1 trustp passed over nothiag 
of pemLanent valuer a? in ray Rrli^on and fAf 

fVrfrt and t/panishads^ t have omitted sudi work as seems to 
display mere ingenuity or unsdenttflcally to revive ancient errors. 
Specific acknowledgements will be found in the notes \ a more 
general debt is due to the historians of literature and the editors of 
anthologieSp and 1 tender grateful thanks to Professors Macdondh 
Peterson, Thomas, VVcbcr. Oldetibcrg, von Schroeder, and Winter- 
nitz. By devoting special attention to matters of style and 
literary form 1 have endeavoured to avoid dealing at length with 
issues already effectively discussed by my predecessors. In my 
short sketch of CiassicaJ SansAri/ written in 19 si for 

The Heritage of India Series, 1 have anticipated many of the 
views which here are set out in detail and supported by further 
argument. 

I have to express my most sincere appreciation of the willing- 
ness of the Delegates of the Press to public this work as w^ell as 
my SansArU Drama, and of the great assbtance rendered to me 
in preparing it by my Wife. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

ITsivM^itv OP KoiMuacif, 

NiEai Eaujui Rfly, IHQ, iii* 7(iv-g3. due to Ifcc editOTj 

rir. Nirmdn Nutli Law, of Ulia moti ieif QiEulcTt J, ta wbSch ihetc hu alrady 

app»rt>d madi iLsefut «wd iDj^g^livc work oa X wid* ru|;e of 
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SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND APABHRANgA 

I* The Origin of Sanskrit 

S OMETIME in the course of the second millennium B.C. 

Indo-European tribes occupied, in varying degrees of com* 
plctencss, vast areas in Iran, Asia Minor^ and north-west India*^ 
The problems of their movements and affiliations are still far 
from solution, but on linguistic grounds we postulate a group 
conveniently styled Aryan, whose speech can be regarded as 
the ancestor of the speeches of India and Iran. Of these 
Indian speeches® our oldest evidence is the Rgveda^ and the 
language of this great collection of hymns is obviously a hieratic 
and conventional one. It testifies to the cultivation of sacred 
poetry by rival families of priests among many distinct tribes 
during a considerable period of time, and in various localities. 
Some of the hymns were doubtless composed in the Punjab, 
others in the region which in the Brahmanas is recognized as the 
home of the Kurus and Faflealas, tribes representing the con- 
solidation of units familiar to us in the Rgveda. It is even 
claimed that Book vi is the poetry of the period before the tribes 
entered India proper, though the contention is still implausible. 
That, under these circumstances, the speech of the Rgveda 
should show dialectic mixture is only to be expected, and, despite 
the great difficulties involving the attempt to discriminate, some 
progress is possible towards determining the characteristics of 
the dialect which lies at the basis of the Rgveda. It was marked 
by the open pronunciation of intervocalic dh^ bh^ and dk as 
/, and /// ; by the change of / into r ; and by the intrusion of 
the pronominal instrumental plural termination ebkis into the 

' CC Keith, Religion and Phihsophf af the Veda^ Chap. L 

* Cf. Waekemagei, Aitind. Grantm.^ i, pp. ixff.i H, Reichelt, Fesisehrift Sirdt- 
(1924), pp. 238 ff,; Macdonell, r^edk Grammar Meillet, IF. iixL 

laofif. ; JA. 1910, ii, 184 ff.; Jl//tanges p. 2 q; Grainmont, MSL, MX. 234(1,; 
Bloch, Formati<m de la tangue marathe(i^2Q); S. K. Chattel] ^ Beitgatt (1926), 
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nominal declensiom Borrowings from other dialects can here 
and there be confidently asserted ; in some cases the forms thus 
found may be regarded as of equal age with those of the R^veda^ 
as in the case of words in / and jajjkatl^ with jjh in lieu of ks for 
Aryan gzhy but in other instances we find forms ^ which are 
phonetically more advanced than those normal in the J^gveda, 
and attest loans either from tribes whose speech had undergone 
more rapid change, perhaps as the result of greater admixture 
with non- Aryan elements^or from lower classes of the population. 
Thus we have irregular cerebrals as in kaia beside krta^ kata be- 
side karta ; ch for ps in krckra ; jy for dy in jyoHs ; i for r in 
giikira ; busa for brga^ and many other anomalous forms. To 
localize these dialects is in the main impossible ; the rhotacism 
of the Rgveda accords with its western origin, for the same 
phenomenon is Iranian, The use of / is later a sign of eastern 
connexion, and in one stereotyped phrase, sure duhitd^ we per- 
haps find € for as in the eastern Prakrit, 

From the language of the Rgveda we can trace a steady 
development to Classical Sanskrit, through the later Sarhhitas 
and the Brahmanas. The development, however, is of a special 
kind ; it is not the spontaneous growth of a popular speech un- 
hampered by tradition and unregulated by grammatical studies. 
The language of the tribes whose priests cherished the hymns of 
the Rgveda was subject doubtless to all the normal causes of 
speech change, accentuated in all likelihood by the gradual- 
addition to the community of non-Aryan elements as the earlier 
inhabitants of the north, Munda or Dravidian tribes, fell under 
their control*^ But, at least in the upper classes of the population, 
alteration was opposed by the constant use of the sacred language 
and by the study devoted to it. Parallels to such restricted 
evolution are not hard to find ; the history of the Greek Koine, 
of Latin-from its fixation in the first century B»C., and of modem 
English, attests the power of literature to stereotype. In India 

^ la some cas^s, no doubt, forms have been altered m tr^asmission, 

^ C£. W, Petersen, JAOS. xxxu. 4T4-3S; Michelson, JAOS- xxxiii, 145-9; Keith, 
Camh, Hist* India^ i- a 09 ff. Common ^se renders Dravidian and Munda influences 
inevitable, though proof may be difiictilt ; Paylnski, MSL, xx\L 305 ff, ; BSL* ixiv, 
! 30, 355 1*^-1 3EXV, 66 fF, ; Bloch, ixv* i ff. ; Levi, J A, cciii* 1-56. Fnyluski endeavours 
to prove Austroasiatic infloetice on culture j JA. cev, 101 ff, ; ccviii, r ff,; BSL» JwvL 
9S ff, Cf* Poussin, Jndo-^ttr&p/^TiSj pp, 198 fF,; Chatterji, i* jyo ff,, 199. 
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I he praceaa was acccnlualcd by the remarkiiblc achieveinents of 
licr early grammanojis whose analytical ^ikill Tar aurpa^aed any- 
thing achieved unii! much later m the western worlds In the 
rinriTial life of language a constant round of destriJCtioii and 
reconstruction takes place; old modes of cxpreission disappear 
but nciv are invented ; old distmctions of declension and con- 
jugation arc wiped out, but new diffeireiitiaticns emerge- In 
Sanskrit the grammarians accepted and carried even farther than 
did contemporary vernaculars the process of the removal of 
irregularities and the disuse of variant forms^but they sanctioned 
hardly any new form^itions^ producing a form of expression well 
ardcred and purihed, worthy of the name Sanskrit which the 
Jtamdyat^a first accords to it. The importance of the part played 
by religion in preserving accuracy of Speech is shown by the 
existence of a special form of sacrifice, the Sarasvath which was 
destined to expiate errors of speech during the sacrifice^ and in 
the of Patanjali ( 150 D. c.) U is recorded that there 

w'crc at one time seers of great knowledge who in their ordinary 
speech were guilty of using the inaccurate vd nns fat vd naA 
for fad vd nas tad vd hut who, while saerificingi were 
scrupulously exact- 

The infiuence of the grammarians^ whose results were summed 
up in Paninas A^fdd/tydyl^ probably in the fourtli century R.C., 
is seen in the rigid scheme of euphonic combination of the words 
within the semettce or line of verse. This is clearly artificial, 
converting a natural speech tendency into :i.omethmg impossibly 
rigid ^ and| as applied to the text of tlic o fieri ruining the 

metrical effect. Similar rigidity is seen in the process which sub- 
stitutes in many cases y and v for the (y and uv of the earlier 
speech. Dialectic inHuence may be traced in the recognition of 
/ in many words in lieu of r, and a certain distinction betw^een the 
dialect w^hich underlies the and that of Panini revealed 

by the absolute ignoring by the latter of the substitution of / and 
lA for rf and Otherwdse the chief mark of progress 13 thu 
growth of the tendency to cerebralixation^ possibly under 
Dravidlan influence. 

In morphology there wus elimmation of double forma ^ a as a 
variant for fna in the instrumental singular of a htems di:»appcaredp 

1 C£ LiiLWei^ pp. 394 
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a and d yielded to au in the dual, dsas to as, d to dni, elf /its to 
ais, dm to dndm in the plural ; ni alone is permissible in the 
locative singular of an stems ; the effective distinction of root and 
derivative stems inf disappears; the intrusion of weak forms 
into the place of strong and vice versa is banished ; the irregular 
vas of the vocative of vant sitms is abandoned, and by eliminating 
the nomixsBiwe yuvam and ablative the pronominal declen- 

SIC3TI is harmonized with the simplicity of the three forms of the 
nominal. Similarly, in verbal forms the variant mast in the first 
plural active is laid aside, the e of the third singular middle 
yields to in the second plural to d/ivam,^nd forms in 
r in the third plural are confined to the perfect and the root p ; 
in the imperative d/ivdt is dropped, and dJii is no longer permitted 
to rival hi in the second person- Far more important is the 
laying aside of the subjunctive, whose functions were felt to be 
adequately performed by the optative, save in so far as a com- 
plete set of forms was made up for the imperative by utilizing 
the first persons. Even in the optative the wealth of forms is 
seriously diminished, only the present and a specialized precative 
being allowed. The rich variety of infinitives is steadily lessened ; 
the final result allows only that in ium^ while of the gerunds that 
in ivd supersedes tvl and ivdya. Against these losses can be set 
little more than the development of two forms of periphrasis, the 
future middle in take, and the perfect^ composed of a nominal 
accusative form with the auxiliaries kr^ bhu, or oj, the extended 
use of gerundives in tavya and aniya, the creation of a perfect 
active participle in tavant^ the invention of a new third singular 
aorist passive as in addyisi, and the development of tertiary verbal 
forms. 

In some of these losses Sanskrit keeps pace with popular 
speech, but the evidence is conclusive against ascribing too much 
weight to this fact. While such categories as the dual of noun and 
verb alike, the middle, and the past tenses, practically vanished 
from popular speech, Sanskrit rigidly retains them. On the 
other hand it rejects irregularities which popular speech permitted 
to survive, such as the d of the instrumental singular and nomina- 
tive plural neuter of a stems, the dsas of the masculine plural, the 

> On chioges in the nse of verbal foims see U Reaon, La vakur du parfait dant 

Us hymms vidiqu£S (1915), pp. 08 fT., iSS 6F. 
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form gondm^ the pronominal plurals asme and yusmey the short 
forms ydt and tdty and verbal forms in r. Traces of the sub- 
junctive, the infinitive in tave^ the aorist akar^ the instrumental 
in ehhis exist in Prakrit, but are banned in Sanskrit. On the 
other hand, although Panini recognizes fully the Vedic accent, it 
can hardly be doubted that already by his time in actual speech 
in many regions it had yielded in part to an expiratory accent. 
The tendency to such a result is already visible in the Rgviday 
where duhitd by the testimony of the metre must at times be 
read dhUdy comparable with Pali dhUd \ ^ the weakening of bh 
and dk to h occurs there normally after unaccented syllables* 
and the curious mode of notation of the accent in the Qatapatha 
Brdhnana has with some ground been ascribed to a stage of 
transition from the musical to the expiratory accent ® 

We must not, however, exaggerate the activity of the gram- 
marians to the extent of suggesting with some writers that 
Classical Sanskrit is an artificial creation, a product^ of the 
Brahmins when they sought to counteract the Buddhist creation 
of an artistic literature in Pali by recasting their own Prakritic 
speech with the aid of the Vedic language. It is, in point of 
fact, perfectly obvious that there is a steady progress through 
the later Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas and- 
Upanisads, and that the Bhasa, the spoken language of Panini's 
grammar, is closely related to, though not identic with, the 
language of the Br^manas and the older Upanlsads. Nor in 
point of fact does Classical Sanskrit present the appearance of an 
artificial product j simplified as it is in comparison with the 
redundant luxury of the Vedic texts, it yet presents no artificial 
symmetry, but rather admits exceptions in bewildering profusion, 
showing that the gramrnarians were not creators, but were en- 
gaged in a serious struggle to bring into handier shape a rather 
intractable material. 

' Luders, KZ. slix, 336 i. 

^ Wackernagcl, Gramm^f L 353 f* 

^ Leumann, KZ. xxiL a 3 f. 

* Ho^tdIc and Orietsou, pp. 33 if* 5 Senart, JA. sir. S, iriii. 

Contrast Franke, xviL 86; Boxwell, PAiL 1S85-7, pp. 656 ff* 

Ponssm {Indo^eurcpitm , pp. 191 ff.) stresses tlie literary character of Sanskrit. 
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2 . The Character afid ExteiU of the Use of Sanskrit 

We have seen that the Sanskrit of the grammarians is 
essentially a legitimate development from the Vedic speech ; it 
remains to consider the extent of its use, in the time of Panini 
and later. In examining the matter it is essential to remember 
the social conditions of India, In Britain to-day the varieties of 
English spoken and written arc complex and numerous ; in 
India, where caste, clan, and racial distinctions were far more 
prominent and important, linguistic facts were far more com- 
plicated still. What is clear ^ is that Sanskrit represents the 
language of Brahmanical civilization, and the extent of that 
civilization was ever increasing, though the Brahmanical religion 
had to face competition from new faiths, in special Buddhism 
and Jainism, from the fifth century B. C, The Buddhist texts 
themselves afford the most convincing evidence of all of the 
predominance of Brahmanism ; the Buddha is represented as 
attempting not to overthrow the ideal of Brahmanism, but to 
change its content by substituting merit in place of birth as the 
hall-mark of the true Brahmin. The public religious rites and 
the domestic ritual were recorded and carried out in Sanskrit, and 
education was in Brahmin hands. The Buddhist texts repeatedly 
confirm the Brahmanical principle that instruction of the people 
{hkapakti) was the duty of Brahmins, and the tales of the 
Jatakas* show young men of all classes, not merely Brahmins 
but boys of the ruling class, Ksatriyas, and children of the 
people, Vai^yas, seeking instruction in the north from Brahmin 
teachers. Sanskrit was the language of science, not merely 
grammar, prosody, astronomy, phonetics, etymology, but doubt- 
less also of more magic arts, such as the physiognomy and 
demonology recorded in the Buddhist texts and confirmed by 
the inclusion of magic, Sarpajanavidya, and Devajanavidya in the 
list of the subjects taught by the Brahmin to the people given 
in the (^atapatka Brdhmana? The same text * mentions also 

^ 'I horaas, JRAS. 1904, pp. 465 ff, ^ Fick, So€iaU GiUdtrung^ p. 131, 

^ %iiu 4. 3. 9 ff, 

* li. 5.6- S. Cf, Brhadamny^a Upanhad^ 11.4* 10; iv. 1,3 j 5, ti ; Chdndogya^ 
vii, I. a ; Faddegon, AcU Or, iv. 4 ft, 133. Vakovikya perhaps denotes the 
dialogucf which develop into philosophy. 
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Anuf^anas, Vidy^, Vakovakyaj Itihasa, Parana, GMhas, and 
NaragansTs, and the continuity of tradition is attested by the 
Makdbhdsya^ which includes under the range of Sanskrit speech 
the four Vedas with their Angas and Rahasyas, the Vakovakya, 
Itihasa, Parana, medicine. The Agvaldyana Grhyasfdra^ pro- 
bably not far removed from Panini in date, repeats in the main 
the list of the ^atapatka^ but adds Sutras, Bhasyas, Bhdraia^ 
Mahdbhdrata^ and the works of the Dharmacaryas* Other 
sciences such as those of the bow, music, architecture, and 
politics are recorded in the Mahdbhdrata^ and, so far as they 
were in the hands of the Brahmins, we need not doubt that 
Sanskrit here also had its place* 

These facts are not in dispute, and the predominance of San- 
skrit in the sphere in question remained unchallenged until the 
Mahomedan invasions brought a new literary language into 
prominence. The evidence indicates clearly that Sanskrit must 
have been in constant use as a means of teaching and performing 
religious duties among the Brahmins at least* It has been 
denied that it was really even their vernacular in the time of 
P^ini, and a fortiori later, but the evidence for this view is 
unsatisfactory* Panini has rules* which are meaningless for any- 
thing but a vernacular, apart fiom the fact that the term Bhasa 
which he applies to the speech he teaches has the natural sense 
of a spoken language. Thus the doubling of consonants is ex- 
pressly forbidden in passionate speech, as in the term of abuse 
putradim applied to a cruel mother ; he prescribes the use of 
prolongation in the case of calling from a distance, in greeting, 
question, and reply ; he gives information on the terminology of 
dicing and the speech of herdsmen ; he cites expressions redolent 
of real daily life. Indeed^ it is the grammarians alone who 
preserve for us such usages as the repetition of the second 
person imperative followed by the present indicativ^e to express 
intense action : khdda khaditi khddatt^ ‘ eagerly he eats , whence 
we have in colloquial Marathi khd hhd khdto\ other popular uses 
are udarapurant bhuhkte^ * he eats filling his belly j dandddandi 
hegdkt^i^ * a struggle in which sticks are brandished and hair is 

1 i, I ill, I ; I, Cf. Utgikar, FOCP* 4^ 

* Hopkins, Gr€iit Bpict pp* 1 1 ff* 

* W&ckemagel, i, p. xliii ; Bhandarkar, JBRAS* xvi, jjo. 
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pulled ' ; aira khadatamodata vartate^ * eat and enjoy * is the rule 
here ; jakistambo ^yam^ ‘ he is one who says strike the sheaves 
of corn”** They record also the parenthetical use^ of manye, 

' I think * ; the humorous apacasi^ * youVe no cook ' ; and authorize 
such quaint forms ^ as ydmakiy * I go The elaborate rules 
regarding the accent reflect also actual speech. 

Confirmatory evidence can also be adduced from the references 
of Yaska, ^ Panini, and Katyayana to particular usages of the 
northerners and the eastern peoples ; Katyayana also recognizes 
as a matter of notoriety the existence of local variations, which 
Patanjali illustrates by reference to the practice of the Kambojas, 
Surastras, Pracyamadhyas, &c. Here too may be mentioned 
the references of Katyayana and Patanjali to changes in usage 
after Panini’s lime, as when the former * finds fault with Panin i 
for not giving ^ama as well as ndman as the vocative, for not 
mentioning that pronominal forms are permitted in the masculine 
as well as in the feminine singular of dvitiya and tritya^ and 
for allowing only the feminines upddhydyl^ dryd^ ksatriyd^ and 
mdtuldm. Patafljali shows us that in his time participial phrases 
had superseded the second person perfects such as tera^ usa^ peca^ 
a fact specially characteristic of a genuine living speech*® 

Further information of a precise character is incidentally given 
us by Patanjali*® He insists that grammar does not exist to 
create words, but to make clear what are correct uses ; in 
ordinary" life {loke) a man thinks of a thing and uses the appro- 
priate word without going to a grammar ; the words of Sanskrit 
are of ordinary life {lankikd). We find a grammarian and 
a charioteer (suta) engaged in a discussion conducted in Sanskrit, 
and the latter has decided opinions of his own on the etymology 
of his designation and on that of the term prdjitr, driver. The 
norm of speech is that of the Qis^s, and these are people who 
speak correct Sanskrit without special tuition ; the purpose of 
grammar is to enable us to recognize who are (J^istas, and thus to 

* As in Pali j Franke, ZDMG, zlvi. 31 1 f, 

* Keith, JRAS. pp. 502 ff. 

» Nirukta, ii. % ; v. 5, Mahdbhasya, 1.9; v, S on vii, 3, 4?;. 

* Bhandarkar, JBRAS. zvi. 373* CC Macdonell, V 4 dk Grammar^ p, 307, n, 2, 

* Bloch, MSL* ziV* 97 ; L. Reaoo, La tiolwur du y. 189. 

* vi* 3. 109; Bhandarkar, JBRAS. zvL 334 ff, Grierson (JRAS, 1904, pp, 479 ff,) 
misonderstands the passage to mean I hat Qistaa require to he taught Sansluit, 
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apply to them to find the cOfffct form of such terms as firf^ara, 
which ria not fall Udder the ordinary rules of grammar. The 
Vistas arc further defined as Brahmins of Ar^-avaria, the region 
south of the Himalayas, north of Party air a, east of the Adar5a, 
west of the K^akavana, who arc not greedy, who do good dis- 
interestedly, add who store only so much grain as a pot can 
hold. Other persona may make errors f thus they may pro- 
nounce fUfo for fiZfit-, putifo for funnjaka for iriaiicitkit\ 

or they may commit graver errors by using incoirect fonna 
{apafabda) such as kati for krfi, diii for gSvi, pud, 
gspotdlika for gQUS, or cvcai verbal forms such aa dHUpayati^ for 
ajMpaysti, vatiaH for vartatf, and vaddkaii for vardhate. But 
from the Qis|lis they could acquire the accurate forms. This 
suggests a close parallel to modern conditions in England, where 
ad upper educated class sets the norm to all those in lower social 
classes \ the speech of that class Is clearly a living language, and 
Sanskrit was .w in much the same sense- The standard com- 
parison of Latin in the Middle Ages is somewhat unsatisfartory ; 
in the earlier period of the use of Sanskrit it Is clear that it was 
much more closely similar to the speech of the lower classes in 
its numerous varietiea than was Latin iu medieval Europe. 
Comparison of Sanskrit with the dialects of the inacTipiions of 
A9oka is significant in this regard; their differences are not 
essential nor such as to hinder mutual comprehension, and could 

easily be paralleled in English epeccli to-day. 

Moreover, the conclusions thus attained are directly supported 
by the evidence of the drama, in which Brahmins and kings and 
other persona of high station and education use Sanskrit, while 
inferior characters employ some form of Prakrit. It has been 
attempted to argue against this view on the score that the drama 
was originally in Prakrit, and that Sanskrit was introduced only 
when it became essentially the general language of culture. But 
this contention ignores the feet that on one side at least the 
drama is closely connected with the epic in Saoskrit ; Bhasa, 
indeed, has one drama without Prakrit, and there i« little of it in 
his other dramas based on the epic. Nor was the Sanskrit 

I Se A(ot£i'i Dnbaipri inwr. t i owd rlttfile S* "Uirdy 

n«phlc; Ctl. i, [), lia; MBonirnt (JRAih l^sj, p ffom the vmliDj;dr 

flttwT cooiHDcu U ct«*rly wncmble) ia DcUn-Toji*** iv. ao- 
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unintdUgibk tn ttmes at least Id the audience, which might 
be one including persqna of i|uite humble rank ; the iVdtyafdsira 
expressly lays it down that the Sanskrit is to be such as i$ easily 
intelligible to every one. The denial that realism was ever 
aimed at in the use of lafiguagc by the characters in ihc drama 
is negatived by The facts; the Prakrits used by the dramatists 
show a steady advance from those of A^aghosa through those 
of Bhasa tt> the dialects of Kalid^^ who introduced to the stage 
the Mahar^t^I which, earlier unimportant, had won fame in India 
as the medium of erotic lyric.^ The evidence of Afvaghosa Ts of 
special value, for it attests the fact that about A. D* ion the stage 
tradition was so firmly in favour of ihe use of Sanskrit by the 
persons of the highest rank that he adopted it in hb plays 
despite their Buddhbt theme, and despite the fact that the 
Buddha himself, according to tradition^ had foTbidden tlie 
employment of Sanskrit as the medlutn for preserving hb 
sayings.'^ 

The extent to which Sanskrit was used or understood b 
further attested by the epics. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
now to do more than mention the implausible conjecture® which 
ascribes the writing of the epics in Sanskrit to some period after 
the Christian era and sees in them translations from some 
Prakrit The silence of antiquity on this vast undertaking is 
inexplicable j and it is incredible that the translation should have 
taken place at a period when Biiddhbra was triumphant and 
Brahminbm comparatively depressed. The language itself has 
a distinctive character which renders the idea of trauSilalion 
absurd we have in Buddhist literature of the so-called G^tha 
tjrpe abundant evidence of the results produced by efforts to 
Sanakritize, and the arguments which are adduced to estabiLsti 
the reality of translation would suffice to prove that Vedic texts 
were IHcewiiic translatioim Morcoverj there is conclusive evidence 
that P^lni* knew a MaAdd^drata or at least a Bh^ratan epic in 
Sanskriti and that the bulk of the was composed 

* SwriHt I^rama, m f., J 35 , 

* iJr E ^ KnUip lUQ, i, 

* Grmoo, lA fj; Etrlbr RHR. itmL 

* JkoI^ IJ- 1 1 J * xltiiL ffi. I KppTb. JRA3. 15 ^ pp. 1 ff. 

* Kgplciw, Grmf p, 185, • Keith, JRAS. pp, ^18 fT. 
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long bef(xre A^aka. Now, though the BrahrainK made the cpl« 
largely thdr own, they weic not the earliest composers of this 
form of UieratUTc, and the fact is atieatcd in the simpler, more 
careless, language which shows indifTcrence to many of the refine- 
ments of Brahmanical speech. F5nlni ignorea these dedationa 
from his norm ; it was no part of his aim to deal with the speech 
current outside the hieratic circle, and in the epic speech we 
have doubtless the form of language used by the Ksatriyaa and 
the better educated of the Vaivyas during the period when the 
poems took shape. Both the Mahabharota and the Ramayana 
arc, it must bc remembered, essentially aristocratic; they cor«- 
spond to the Iliad and the Odyssey, and like them became the 
objects of the deep inlercat of wider circles, fn recent times, no 
doubt, the epics been unintelligible to the audience, to 

whom interpretation has been requisite, though delight is still 
felt in the sound of the sacred language. But this doubtless w^ 
not the case in older limes; wc must poatulat* a long penod 
when the epic was fairly eaaily intelligible to large sections of 

""dSiL, u timi: on, the golf bcl»»n S.nsWt ood the 

languages of the day became more and more marked wen 
bettei^ the epic language and that of the Brahmm schools there 
were differences to which express reference is made m the 
Rdmaycfta,^ and both the practice of the dramas and such 
passages’ as that in K^idasa's Kutnarasam^iava m wh ch 
raraa^all addresses (Jiva and his bride, the one in Sansknt, the 
Other in Pi5krit, attest dialectic differences based on 
and locality. In a sense doubtless Sanskrit came more and more 
to reacmble Latin in the Middle Ages, but, like La«m, »'f ' ^ 

as the learned spacdi of ihe ednea^ classes 

and it won victoiies even in fields which were at first hostile to 

it.* The medical textbook current under the 

tells us that Sanskrit was used in di. seasons 

schools of the day. A work of very diffcjcivt ^t«aracter the 

Ka.,aef.sra of VStsyayana, bids its man of faah.on m his coo- 

‘ 1,. 3 ». ,7 f. i iv. s. 18 f, i ih 91. ^ P- * 

Hepkint, GrtiS^ 1^4^ 

I JLti, *^'.1 .. >■- '«'■ 
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vcrsation in polite stociety use bolh S;mskTit ^nd the vcrnaculAr 
of hL§ country {defabhd^a). Hiuen Tsang tells us in the seveath 
century that Buddhist disputants used officially Sanskrit in their 

debates ; in hLs UpamiUbhavapral*ancak<ithff thn Jain Siddharsi 
(a. D. 906) gives as his reason for preferring Sanskrit for this 
allegory of human life that persons of culture despise any other 
form nf apeech, and claims that his Sanskrit is so simple as to be 
understood even by Liioac who pTeferred Prakrit. The writing 
of Sanskrit poems which even women and children — of course of 
the higher classes — can understand is contemplated hy Bhamaha 
in his treatise on poetics (f. a,d, 700). Bilhaiia (A.D. lodo) 
would have us believe that the women even of his homeland, 
Kashmir, were able to appreciate Sanskrit and Prakrit aa well a.s 
their mother tongue (j/ttifftitiMfa)* The famous collection of 
talcs known as the Pnhcaiantra owes its origin in theory in part, 
according to one later version, to the traportance of instructing 
princes in Sanskrit as well as in the conduct of uflalrs. 

There were, of course, spheres in which Sanskrit was at first 
rejected, beyond all in the early literatures of Jainism and 
Buddhism, which were probably couched in an old form of what 
became known as ArdhamSgadhi Piakrit, Aa has been shown,' 
however, the question was early raised, if we may tmst the 
Buddhist tradition, whether Sanskrit should not serve as the 
medium to preserve the Master’s instruction, a notice whicii 
bears emphatic testimony to the predommance of Banskrit as 
a literary medium. In both cases, however, Sanskrit finally w'on 
its way, and finit Buddhists, then Jains, rendered great services 
both to Sanskrit literature and grammar. 

The Buddhist revnlt against Sanskrit had, however, one 
important result. The edicts of A^oka, in which he impressed 
on his subjects throtighout his vast realm the duty of practising 
virtue, were inevitably couched in Piakrit, not Sanskrit, and the 
epigraphic tradition thus esiabUshed died hard. But it had to 
contend with facts ; inscriptions were intended to be inlclligibte, 
and in the long run it proved that Sanskrit was the speech 
which had the best chance of Appealing to those who could read 
inscriptions. In the second century D.c. traces of the influence 


' Keith, IHQ, i. 301 f. 
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of Sanskrit an? apparent ; in the next century on. one view 
found the first rnscription which on the whole may be called 
Sanskrit, and Sanskrit is ms arc on the increase.* In tlic first 
century A. D, Praknt still prevails, hut, though it is prominent 
also in the next century, we find the great Sanskrit in'^cription 
of Rudiadiman which displays dearly the existence of an 
elaborate Sanskrit literature. In the next century Sanskrit and 
PrSkrIt contend, in the fourth Prakrit bEcomes rare with the 
Brahmanica] revival under the Gupta dynasty, and from the fifth 
it almost disappears in Northern India, A parallel process was 
goin^on in literature ; in such Buddhist works as the Liiii/aviffara 
and the MahSvastn wc find the results of an effort to convert 
a Prakrit into Sanskrit, and simiUr results are to he found in 
other fields, as in the medical treatises of the Bower manusenpt. 
From this the Buddhists soon advanced to the stage m which 
Sanskrit proper was used, as in Uic DivyopadSm, perhaps of the 
seaind century A.D.* The Jains showed more consen-atism, but 
even they ultimately accepted the use of Sanskrit a-i legitimate. 
Serious competition with Sanskrit as the language o i era ^ re 
again arose when the Mahoiiicdan conquests roug t or^ian 
imo play, and when the vernaculars in the period shortly after 
A. D. looc began first to influence Sanskrit and then to develop 

into literar>' languages. , 

The true home of the gistai* i« by Patailjah a^ ArySvarta. 

but even in hia time the Dekhan was a home of Sjmsknt ; 
Katyayana himself seems to have lived there in the third 
century B. c. VSska* fc- 500 c.) already tnentm^ a southern 

use of the Vedic word vijorwattf and Paiafijali fccor 5 t e 
the sou til for derivative formAtiona and the use of sarast, large 
pond. Even in Southern India, despite the existence of a vigorous 
Kanarese and Tamil literature, Sanskrit inscrptions appear from 

' On y«r .1 l^fur, >«r of ^ '.off’ 

. U15 IT. i H a/£, p. ' A Z: !f 

il U mncli more pro^bly of it" WtWld ennilfj A.W. <1 *■ »- 1 ). 

HoTiski ibowi limcpil ciTn^ci SuiiVnl! JRAS- i^*4i 

■ Fi».itir. fia/i umiSMuJtnt, rp- IJ, sS; Ra(t»n. 

inBy«Z SllotSti ftid iu wbo«l,jod pl^» iw S»ikHt la ibc 

CL Babl.r, WZKM, . J. For AT,Sr«u,»*t A. smr, .79 (Modhy.dry*) 
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the sixth century onwards, oflcn mixed with DravJdian phrases, 
attesting the tendency of Sanskrit to become a Koine, and 
Sanskrit left a deep impression even on the virile Dmvidian 
languages. Ceylon relt under its influence, and Sinhalese shows 
marked traces of Its operation on it. It reached the Sunda 
Islands, Borneo, the Philippines, and in Java produced a remark- 
able development in the shape of the Kavi speedi and literature. 
Adventurers of high rank founded kingdoms in Furlhcr India, 
where Indian names are already recorded by the geographer 
Ptolemy in the second century a,d. The Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Campi begin perhaps in that century, those of Cambodia 
betone A.D. 5co, and they bear testimony to the energetic study 
of Sanskrit grammar and Literature, Of greater importance stiil 
was the passage of Sanskrit texts to Central Asia and their 
influence on China, Tibet, and Japan. 

It is charMteristic of the status of Sanskrit as the speech of 
men of education that in one sphere of use it only slowly came 
to be widely employed. Coins were meant for humble practical 
uses, and even Western Ksauapaa, like Rudradaman, who used 
Sanskrit for thdr inscriptions, were contented with Prakrit for 

coin legends; but even in this sphere Sanskrit gradually 
prevailed.^ 

The results which we have attained are in accord with the 
evidence afforded by Greek renderings of Indian terms.* These 
are neither wholly based on Sanskrit forms nor on Prakrit. 
Derived doubtless from the speech now of the upper, now of the 
lower classes, they remind us of the salient fact that at any given 
moment in India there were in active use several forms of speech 
varying according to the class of society. The denial of the 
vernacular character of Sanskrit* rests largely on a failure to 
realize the true point at issue, on a confusion between the earlier 
period when Sanskrit wai far more dose to ihc speech of the 
lower classea and later Umea. or on the fallacious view that the 
only speech which deserves the style of a vernacular must be 


ZDMG. .1 ^ 5^5 , bi«6, 
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the langua.ge of the lc>wer chisscs of the population. Still lesfE 
plausible Is the suggestion^ that Sanskrit as a vcmaciilar was 
preserved in Kashmir during its eclipse in India generally, a view 
which has no support cither in tradition or in the form of the 
Kashmirian vemaculai\ What wc do rmd is that the Buddhism 
which penetrated Kashmir was strongly influenced by Mathura, 
where the new faith had fallen into the hands of men trained in 
, the Brahmantcal schoolSf who applied their own language to the 
propagation of the faith* We have in this one more proof of the 
) hold which Sanskrit had m Brmhmanical clrdes, and of the obvious 
' fact that it wa^ far better fitted as a language of theology and 
’ philosophy than Ardhauiagadhl or any similar dialect. 


3 , TA^ CAaracl^r^is/fcs aftd Deife/opmmt of Saft$irty 


in Literainre 

Jt hi a diaracteristic feature of Sanskril;, intimately connected 
with its true vitality^ that, unlike Medieval Latin, it undergoes 
Important changca in the coiirae of its prolonged literary esdstcnccj 
which even to-day Is far from ended* Moreover, we must note 
the existence of two streams of movement, the Sanskrit of the 
Brahmanical schools as summed up in the grammar of PSnirn^ 
and the less formal language of the ruling class and the Brahmins 
in their entourage as shown in the epics. The works of Classical 
Sanskrit literature ahow the clcarcat evidence of influence fn both 
directions; the Brahmins^ to whom or to whose inHurnce and 
tradition we owe most of the literature, were schooled in grammar 
and were anxious to avoid solcdsnia, but they were also under 
the literary influence of the eplcSp and in special of the RdtHdy^n^^ 
and it was not possible for them to avoid assimilating their 
language in gfreat measure to that of their model. 

Hence it follows that much of what is taught by Fanini and 
hia followers has no representation in the literature* As wc have 
seeOi Katyayana and PataBjali recognize the disuse of certain 
verbal forms ; there disappear abo many idioms,® such aa ojtvajt- 
or updj£-kr^ strengthen I nivacane-kr^ be $itentp or 


* Fnnlw^ pp, B7 IC 

* JBRAKv, %vu 4^*, pp^ 45, 61 f., 71, 
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han^ fulfil one s longing, celaknopam vrstah^ ^ rained until the 
clothes were wet'; many words are no longer used, such as 
anvavcLsarga, allowing one his own way, niravasita^ excom- 
municated, ahhividki^ including, utsanjanay throwing up, abkresay 
equitableness- The pronominal base tya disappears ; in the verb 
the infinitive tavai is lost, many formations such as jajanti dis- 
appear, and the perfect participle middle in ana is disused* The 
adverbial form in tra^ as in dtvatrdy and the old word parut are 
lost. Many nominal derivatives are not exemplified, and the use 
of such phrases as guklisydi disappears. Many syntactical rules 
are obsolete, such as the use of the accusative with adjectives in 
uka ; the instrumental with samjnd or sathprayam ; the dative 
with gldgh and sthd ; trnark man or gum or gtfdnam man ; the 
ablative with \vords denoting far or near ; the genitive with verbs 
of remembering other than smr^ with ndthy hope, with jas and 
other verbs denoting injury, and impersonally with expressions 
of illness, caurasya rujati ; the instrumental with prasita and 
utsuka ; Ufa in simple interrogations, and many other usages* 

It is, however, true that beside this feature we have the 
deliberate employment by poets of usages, prescribed in the 
grammar, but so rare as to reveal themselves as purely learned 
reminiscences- From A^vaghosa on, the great authors are fond 
of displaying their erudition \ Kalidasa has anugirmn^ ^ on the 
mountain', though this is given by Paaini ^ merely as an optional 
form, and sausndtakay * asking if one has bathed well from 
a Varttika.® Magha is adept in these niceties ; he has khalu 
with the gerund to denote prohibition; md jlvan^ ‘let him not 
live ' ; he distinguishes vi-svan^ eat noisily, and vi-svan^ howl ; 
he affects the passive use of the perfect, revives aorist forms and 
gerunds in am^ including vastraknepam^ and uses klam as a finite 
verb, ^rlharsa, author of the Naisadhlyay is responsible for the 
solitary example of the first person periphrastic future middle, 
dargayitdhe, yet cited,® The case is still more extreme with 
Bhatti, w'hose epic is at once a poem and an illustration of the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric, and who has imitators in Bhau- 

xxi^ik^^Rdvandrjuniya^SLTiA Halayudha's (loth cent). 

Even in writers of the folk-tale knowledge of grammar sometimes 

' V, 4. 113 (SenaJcfi), % iv- 4. i, v* 3* 

® Cf. grammatical similes; W'alter, Indica, ili 38* 
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is exhibited quite unexpectedly in the shape of recondite forms 
culled from Panini or his successors. So serious a philosopher 
as ^ahkara resorts to the use of the negative with finite verbs — 
which originally must have been merely a comic use — and he is 
guilty also of the employment of the comparative of a verb* 
upapadye-iaram^ a linguistic monstrosity of the worst kind. 

The influence of the grammarians explains also the free use of 
the aorist in the writers of elaborate prose ; Blna and Dandin, 
moreover, observe the precise rule for the use of the perfect in 
narration prescribed by the grammarians* It has been suggested 
that this may be explained by the derivation of prose from 
a different tradition than poetry, but the suggestion appears 
needless,^ Subandhu ignores the rule as to the perfect, and the 
simple explanation of the accuracy of the other writers is the 
desire to display their skill in grammar, which was naturally 
facilitated by the absence of metrical restrictions. The same 
liberty explains their practice in postponing the verb to the end 
of the sentence, unquestionably its traditional resting-^place, but 
one impossible to observe in verse* 

Very different was the effect on Classical poetry of the 
influence of the epics, ^ They show, with special frequency in 
the case of the Mahabhdrata^ the tendency of uncultivated 
speech to ignore fine distinctions and by analogical formations to 
simplify grammar. Thus rules of euphonic combination are not 
rarely ignored ; in the noun the distinction of weak and strong 
case-forms is here and there forgotten ; there is confusion of 
stems in i and in ; by analogy pusdnam replaces the older 
pusanam; there is confusion in the use of cases, especially in the 
pronoun ; in the verb primary and secondary endings are some- 
times confused ; active and middle are often employed for 
metrical reasons in place of each other ; even the passive is found 
with active terminations ; the delicate rules affecting the use of 
the intermediate t are violated at every turn ; the feminine of the 
present participle active is formed indifferently by anii or ait ; the 


' Speijer, Sarisk, §& 3^8 fF, ; Renou, La vahur du parfaii^ pp, S6 ff* 

’ For the Rdmdyana ct Bohtluigk, BSGW* 1887, pp, 313 ff, ; ZDMG. xltu. 53 
Roussel, Muihn, igi t, pp, 89 ff, ; igii, pp, 35 ff., 301 C ; JA* 1910, J* 1-69; Kritb, 
JHAS* 1910, pp, 468 ff,, 1331 fT, 

® Holtzmoon, Gramm, am d. ^ 1 /* (1884). 
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middle participle of cau^tives and Uenominativts ia ofVen formed 
by ana, partly doubtless on grounds of metrical convcnicriM; 
the rule that the gerund is furmed by in simple, in ya in 
compound, verbs !s constantly disregarded ; minutiae such as 
tlie aubstitution of ti^iavati for the present of jf are habitually 
neglected. Tlie icndcmy to prefer a bases is seen tn the verb 
and the noun alike, giving such forms as Jffd and Jnkitd, 

It WM inevitable that so distinguished models as the AfaAd~ 
Mdrata and the Rdmdyana should deeply affect lat^r poets, and 
Pataiijali, in citing an epic fragment eonLaining the irregular term 
priydkkya in lieu of priydkkyaya, e?Cpressly asserts that poets 
commit such Irregularitica {chnn^avat knvayuk kurv<kHtCf^ We 
find, therefore, occasional errors such as tlic confusion of dir ri and 
fl/f, of rtfl and _yii, of active and middle, as well as regular dis- 
regard of the specific sense of the past tenses as laid down by the 
grammanans but ignored in the epic. As in the epic, the perfect 
and Imperfect freely Interchange as tenses of simple narration 
without nuance of any kind. Even Kalidasa permits himself 
larati and aia fw kaikdva, and ^riliar^ with the RSmivaita 
uses kavdfd for the kapdia of Panini. Lesser poets, especially the 
poetasters who turned out inseriptions, are naturally greater 
sinners by far against grammatical rule*, especially when they 
can plead metrical dlfficultits as excuse. 

Neither the epic nor the grammarians, however, are responsible 
for the fundamental change which gradually besets the Kavya 
style, in the worst form In prose, but in varying degree even in 
verse. This b the change from the verbal to the nominal style, 
as Bhandarkar' not inaptly termed It. In the main, Vedic and 
epic Sanskrit show a form of speech closely akin to Greek and 
Latin 5 verbal forms are freely used, and relative clauses and 
clauses introduced by conjunctions are in regular employment. 
The essential feature of the new style is the substhulion of the use 
ofeoj^pounds for the older formSp* to its Himplest form, of course, 
the practice is unobjectionable and tends to conciseness j hataputra 

I JRRAS. Tfl. : et BtiKh, MSI- iIt, jy IT. ; Reoao, La talrttr baTfmi 

pp. 90 ff. i aelMopit, MSU Tii. 1 a. ; J*Mbl, IF. ti*. ff. V" J ■ 

• >atbi AVAtmiW.. pp, jj, ,, ff.J pamU oat ttui ihej .rt 

ptopfiljr turd far miaieni*! dtr^prtoD, aot Eoi ioiportuit ^iLGuiiutu, Una *1 m 
•*■68*^ pcMrtia ftmTcnienc SJ a cOiua pf papolirity s cf, Chnp, U, $ 4. Sa ■!» 

II. i J*, J?, ij,; WMMy, GramifU, J 
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is leiss cumbrous than * whose sons have been slain But when 
new members are added there arc soon lost ihe advantages of an 
inflective language with its due syntactical union of formed words 
into aentenoes ; brevity is attained at a fatal cost in clearness, 
A compound like jalanta^candracopata^ ‘ fickle as the moon 
reflected in the water’, is comparatively innocuous, but even a 
sty Hat like Kalidasa permits blmsetf such a phrase as vieik^obhu- 
stsnitavihagafTtKikahaigitHd, ' whose girdle-string is a row of 
birds loquacious through the agitation of the waves True, in 
such a case there is no real doubt as to the setiae, but often this 
is not the case, aad in point of fact It is one of the delights of the 
later poets to compose compounds which contain a double 
entendre, since they can be read in two ways \ of such inoiiatro- 
sities Subandfau is a master Moreover, the nomiuai forms of 
the verb are given a marked preference ; the 'Expression of past 
time is reguiarly carried out by a past partidpie passive in form 
of an inlrausitive verb, iiuch as gatas^ he went, or if the verb is 
active the subject is put into the instrumental and the past 
partidpie passive is employed, as in fargtmktam, the deer said. 
Or an active past p^ticipLe is created hy adding lo the 
passive participki kf^avdn^ he did ; a disum puralld in the 
gracnen^rians has been seen m the sHJiction by Panini of the use 
of such forms as in lieu of a finiie verb. Or the use of 

any save £l verb of colourless kind may be avoided by substitut- 
ing such an expression as pakvam karoti for pacaii^^ he cooks j. Or 
pakv& bhavatt, it h COOkedj for Similsj'ly the peri- 

plirastic future is preferred to the finite verb. Or the verb may 
wholly disappear as when for iiyath man^am bAabr^ayafi we 
have he is a meat cater* In harmony 

with thLi la the tendency to lay great stress on case relations 
as expressing meanings a practice which in the later style in 
philosophy, exegesis, and dialectics results in the occurrence 
of sentences pa-5sim with no verb and practically only the 
nominative and ablative cases of abstract noiina, Frcquent| and 
indeed in some forms of composition! such as the folk tale, 
tedious In its rcitcratfonj la the use of gerunds in Iieu of subordi- 
nate clauses. 

We are reduced to conjecture as to the cause of this tendency* 
The desire for brevity is already seen in the Style of the Vedic 
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Sutra-s, and the Rtammarians catiicd it to excels ; their works 
furnish abundant instances of insistence on xtsing in a preg- 
nant sense and in affecting compouinds; » gerunds are frequent m 
the ritual texts. It has been suggested that the love for partkU 
pial forms is partly explained by Dravidian Influence;^ the 
perjphtitstfcC future in both Sanskrit and Dravldiart uses the 
auxiliary verb only in the firat and second persons ; the type 
i'ffatfan has a parallel in (fyda’S^an ; the rule of the order of 
words In which ihc governed word precedes and the verb is 
placed at tlic end of the sentence is Dta vidian. Unhappily, the 
arguments are incondusEve ; ^ the ombsion of the auxiliary in 
ilie third person is natui'ai, for in that person in any sentence 
whatever it is commonly omitted as eaaiLy iiJidcrstc>ofi ; the order 
of words 10 Sanskrit has paraLIda in many other languages than 
Dravidian and rests on general rules of thought. 

Beside the correct pr comparatively Correct Sanskrit of the 
poetic literature we find^ capccially in technical and non-Brah- 
manlcal works^ abundant evideuce of a popular Sanskrit or mixed 
Sanskrit m various fonna, Gcnerically it can be regarded as the 
result of men who were not wont to use Sanskrit trying to Avrite 
in that language, but there are different aspeebf. Thus the early 
Buddhist writers who decided to adapt to the more learned 
language the Buddhist traditions probably irurrent in Ardhama* 
gadhT were hampered by the desire not to depart unduly in verse 
at least from their models, a fact which explains the peculiar 
forms found especially in Gathas, but also in prose in such 
a text a5 the JifaASz^/N.^ Traces of thb influence persist even 
in much more polished Buddhist writers such as A 9 vaghosa^ and 
much of it may be seen in the DwyavadSn/ij though that work 

^ K«&w, LSI. Sv. Gn™», KiOS. L iU, Mi Cmrflay, JAaq 

CuUftji,, <74^^ 

' cr. R. SwiBlwrti Aiju, POCP. JJH9. i, P9. Lt»i a, *ho kslUoiil^U ™jQt» dot 
thai ih» ntdHitt of DrtTidiui U Ttry Utc ia dale, ud these tED£iM£a imlwhlT hot. 
»»«l f™ Arjma, K, fS. ^ulur (JRAR. 1914, pp. 664^.1 point, out lh« tiM 
ihfi aVdrftti TAmil work, Ettiui b« iftrr 400 a_ a bi $| rtf?n K^ ibc 

h^iftrY thtt the Mailvai the ih* 

Msuryu cf Che vrbo dmCt tAer 4^4 a. d, m lot 

* Cf. SrauTi.f, pp, iv, xiUlT.i 'WM^:V^.gd, MifHdL L p. ttti. . 

R, W.Tionui, JRAS. r904, p, 4^9, who raeard. the mixed Suslirit u reomenUnx 

mlddlc-d«t .pmh. Rwwila p. ,os) .!««« coafeniLOQ „ uitttl 

ijpuie uit£t. 
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mark:i in part a fluccessful attempt to adapt Sanskrit prose, as 
knou>n at Mathuti and elsewhere, to Buddhint use» The degree 
of cultivation of th 05 ^ who endeavoured to write in Sanskrit 
might vary greatly; thus the SanskritizatioO of the treatises in 
the Bower Manuscript, perhaps of the fourth century a,d., Ls 
comparatively good in the Case of those on mcdieinei ar^d de- 
cidedly poor in those on divination and incantation. In pari the 
deviation from Sanskrit as laid down in the grammars is purely 
a case of Prakritic forms Intruding scarcely disguised into the 
texts, but in other iostances popular influence reveahi Itself fn 
a Sanskrit which ignores delicate distinctions and confuses forms. 
The dbtinction between Prikntisms and careless Sanskrit is not 
absolute, but it Is convenient and legltimatc- 

Tliua wc have In the phonology of this popular Sanskrit as 
seen in the Bower MS, semo confusion of r and rf, of ri and of 
f, and j ; metrical lengthening and shortening of vowels Is not 
rare; ffr/ becomes wW, and rarely /z is prefixed as in ala/d. In 
Sandhi hiatus and hyper- Sandhi^ even to the extent of an elided 
consonant are knowrii while a b occasionally 

elided when initiaL In declension wt find is and reversely ^ as 
feminine nominatives for f and ; £r is ofE.cn replaced hyjm as 
the accusative feminine, and tn stems are treated as i stems, as in 
pttiindm for In the verb we have simplification In class, 
as in //A^/ for ItAydS, for pinsjfdi ; and, as in Llie epic, very 
free Interchange of active and middle forms; the gerunds in 
and ya are confused. Stem formation shows frequently the 
mixtui e of baiics In u for those in at, is, or r^r, and, rarely^ 

such a base as A^tr^i^ra from the accusative of ; there is con- 
fusion in feminine suffixes, as In for for ratur- 

Mr, while oidinala in composition are sometimes replaced by 
cardinals. Very charactenstic is confusloti of gender^ especially 
between masculine and neuterp more rarely between uiaaciiline and 
feminine or feminine and neuter* Case confusion Is common^ 
b non-obscrvatjon of rules of concord and confusion of numberat 
white the interpolailon of pariidts withm compounds or sentences, 
absolute constructions, and very loosely compacted clauses arc 
common. 

Existing as it did side by side with Pr^rlt dialects. It was 
inevitable that there should be frequent borrowings on either 
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sidt.> despite the objections rahtcd from time to time by Qnm- 
marians and sticklers for purity in the use of the sacred language 
in sacrificial matters’ Thun, though Classiral Sanskrit lost many 
of the Wordi and roots recorded m tlie and the 

Dhatn/iafka associated with Pacini's grammar, it was enriched by 
numerous additions, some easy, others difficult, of detection. Tn 
many Cases the Prakrit forma were taken over with only the nec^- 
sary changes requisite to make them seem to have terminarioos 
allowed in Sanskrit. It appears as if even P5fiini » recogniied 
this practice, since he allows eastern place-namca to pass as 
correct though having the Prakrit e and o for the regular ai and 
aa wWch his rulca require. In other cases the retention of the 
Prakrit form was aided by the possibility of regarding the form 
as genuine .Sanskrit ; thus the poetic technical term viechitti, really 
from vikfipli,'^ in all likelihood seemed to be dcrii.-able from ii- 
cAid\ Krsna's epithet Covinda, perhaps Prakrit iotgopendra, was 
felt ^ga-vixda, winner of cows ; in late texts bhadanta, from the 
phrase of greeting hbadrath tt,\s defended as from bhud with the 
suffix aura, and uttr is not recognized as from avatr through 
Prakrit durtfttara, hard to overcome, really from Prakrit 

du tiara iar duf far wa 5 felt as dur-u tiara, lamanycases, doubt- 
less, Prakrit words were correctly rcaidered into good Sanskrit 
^uivaJents, in which case borrowing cannot novr be established. 
In others, however, the process « betrayed by false forms ; thus 
Prikrit mar ha, friend, where s stands for f, was mechanically 
made into m^^a ; gaecha, for the lost grpsa, became giUsa, 

Sanskrit mftsaa, reappeared aa masrna, soft ' 
rukkha, for ruk^a or raUicr vrk^a, rvkfa, tree ; and hitika, from' 
adkastat, gave by reconstruction kf^, A common formation in 
Jam ttxta 'is yidhyau^^ out» which is ba«d on Prikrit 
from Sanskrit vik^ai\ similarly vikurv, product by magic, is 
traced through waviwi. vtitwat to %)ikr- Later there arc 
borrowlogs from vernaculars such as Gujarati or Marathi or 


* Hid Knmlrila at, AflmJfua Si/ra, L 1. . C, 

* £. Siitr,, rjT ■ tL ttrrai^ f I A ii» cai ihrAnA!. j i 

Kielluni, GN. 190a, p. 568. *“■ SW UusBeli , 


Ste HBltnch, CIL i, pp, IxK fl;, rfwJj-n Tamtf TRA^t * 

Otdcnbcrt lt*l In KV. tL 3 , 7 miu jj ^ '77- I ■JT« witb 
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HindL^ Often, of course, the Sanskrit version has been ingeni- 
ously made to appear valid in itself, as when pabbhdnt is meta- 
morphosed into prdgbhdra^ though prahvdra is its origin. 
Occasionally we find the process of Sanskrit ization applied to 
what was really Sanskrit ; probably thus are to be explained 
prasabham^ violently, from pra-sah ; Naghusa for the older 
proper name Nahusa* varsdbhUy frog, for varsdku. 

From foreign sources borrowings also occurred naturally 
enough in those cases where, as in the Dekfaan or Further India, 
Sanskrit was used side by side with a native speech, Ku mania 
permits the incorporation of Dra vidian terms, provided that they 
are given Sanskrit terminations, and names especially such as 
Sayana were freely thus Sanskritized. The / which marks South 
Indian texts ^ in lieu of the d and I of the north is doubtless in part 
due to Dravidian influence- On the other hand, invasions from 
the north brought early and late Iranian words such as Hpi^ 
writing, Old Persian dipi^ ksatrapa^ satrap, and perhaps mudrd^ 
seal,^ or dtvtra^ scribe, mikira^ Mithra, bahadura^ sdka^ and sahi. 
The Greek invasions in the north left little trace in the language, 
but probably later India borrowed surungd from syrinx in the 
technical sense of an underground passage, and a large number 
of terms of astrology. Many of these they ingeniously altered to 
seem true Sanskrit, as when for hydrochoos we find krdroga^ or 
jdmttra for diametron. With similar ingenuity the useful camel 
was metamorphosed into hramela^ suggesting connexion with 
kram^ go. The Mahomedan invasion brought with it Arabic 
and Turkish terms, and the European powers have contributed 
occasional additions to the modern Sanskrit vocabulary, testify- 
ing to its capacity of assimilation. The scientific literature in 
special has shown its willingness to appropriate the terms used 
by those from whom knowledge has been acquired, together with 
considerable skill in disguising the loan, 

1 Cf, BloomScld, Ftshchrift iVa^kemc^lf pp. 230-3.0; Hertel, HOS- xiL 39 f- 

* LQders, Fesischrift Wacktrnagtl^ p. 395. 

’ BUhler, Ind. Stud,^ iii, 3 i fF,; Hultzsch, CIL i, p« ilii* 

* Fraokc, 2 DMG. xlvi, 731 C HaJa has vmtdt^ captive, Cf. Weber, 

BirL Ak.^ iS79j pp, 810 ft 

® 14 vi (ZV Groicis Vii. /iwZ p. 56) doubtfl this, but the word if late ; 

(tUitfffjjif) is diifercDt, as hpd^a is Vedic, Hala has kalartm (*iAa>4ot) and maragaa 
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As the p^agcoftime made Sanskrit more and morea Janguage 
of culture, it reveals in increasing measure a lack ofdcljcatesctisj- 
bility to idiomatic use of words, such as is engendered by usage 
m a living speech more closely in touch ordinary life. The 
defect, however, is sometimes exicggemted, for it must not be 
forgotten that poets of all times are apt, through considerations of 
metre or desire for effect,' to adopt unusual senses of words and 
to stmin meanings i Pindar and Propertius rUuatrate a tendency 
Whjcli IS found more or less markedly throughout clasjicai litera- 
ture. while the Alexandrian Lykophron Is guilty of as distinct 
Jm^Btic monstrosities aa any Indian poet. The tendency in 
thejr case was accentuated by the growing love for paronomasias 
and the tendency to study poetic dictionaries which gave lists of 
synonyms, ignoring the fact that In reality two terms are practi- 
cally never really coextensive in sensfc The grammatical know- 
ledge of the poets also led them into inventing terms or using 

terms iu senses etymolt^ically urtexceptionabJe hut not Sane- 
. tioned by iasAg€, 


4 . TIu Prifkrtis 

The most widely accepted etymology of Prakrit current in 
flldta tr^ts the name as denoting derivative, the prime sou™ 
fti) being Sanskrit. Another view reverses the position - 
raknt 13 what comes at once from nature, what all people 
without special instruction can easily understand and use.* It is 
im|»ssihte to decide what was the process which led to tlie use 
of the term ; perhaps speeches other than Sanskrit received tlie 
name fram ^mg the common or vulgar speech, the language 
Of the humble roan as opposed to him of education who could 
talk the pure language. In the grammarians and writens on 
poeiica he term more especially denotes a number of distinctly 
artificia dialects, which as they stand were certainly not 

vernaculars ; but it is customary to use the term to appL m 
Indian vernaculars prior to the period when the modern 

Sir G«,.ec Gr,«o«. ,ho clMafia p,jk,!u („ thr„, 

I CaC^lEu' curEtnii comparDnti iq (ie iUart^te thii ih ..... . 

Puclid, ^rgmmaia iff,' /yt*rit.Spn»eiru ,, 
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Primary Prakrits, of which the Vedic language and its successor 
Sanskrit are literary forms ; Secondary Prakrits, represented in 
literature by Pali, by the Prakrits of the grammarians, of the 
drama and literature generally, and by the Apabhran^as of the 
grammarians ; and Tertiary Prakrits^ the modern vernaculars. 
It may be doubted whether the terminology has sufficient merit 
to render it desirable to give it currency, because it obscures the 
constant process of change and suggests that there arc greater 
distinctions between the periods than do exist, while it does not 
allow a special place to a fundamental innovation which occurs 
with the period designed as Secondary Prakrit. 

Apart from conclusions drawn from odd forms in the Vedic 
literature, our first real knowledge of the Prakrits is derived from 
the inscriptions of A^oka,^ from which can be deduced with 
certainty the existence of three dialects,® that of the east, used 
in the capital and intended to be the lingua franca of the 
Empire, that of the north-west, and that of the west. Of these 
the north-west preserves the most ancient aspect, for it retains 
the r clement of the r vowel and r in consonantal groups, 
while the western dialect has a for r and assimilates, as in tnago 
for virgast ^{t)tha for artha^^nd the eastern dialect has i or u for 
r as well as and assimilates with cerebralization, as in a{t)pta 
for artha^ va{d)^Vtita for vardkita^ while in kata or kita for krta it 
shows cerebralization, suggesting an eastern origin for Sanskrit 
words with unusual cerebralization. The north-west dialect again 
preserves all three sibilants, though with departures from the 
norm due to assimilation, as in gagana for gasana^ or dissimilation, 
as in sugrusa for gugrugd; the eastern has s and so also the 
western, but in this case there are traces that the distinction 
longer prevaCed, since rg in such a word as dargana seems to 
have been transformed to darsana, in which condition it cere- 
bralized the before assimilating rs to The authors of the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions in South-east India, seemingly colonists 
from the west, had a sound intermediate between g and s indicating 
the manner of the change. The north-west and the west again 

’ New eU. E. Hultzsch (1935); on dialects see Cbaps. VI-XI. 

* Michelson, AJP, xjol 384 ff,, 416 ff. ; xxxi. 55 ff. ; JAOS, sixjc. 77 fT ; xxkL 333 if. ; 
xxxvL 2iof, 

^ MicheUon, JAOS. xxxi. 336 f, ; Luders, SBA. 191 pp.Sodff. ; 1914, p, 843. 
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agree against the east in assimiiating iy to cc and ks to cch^ 
against the representation of ty as iiy and the assimilation to 
kkh ; the east again is marked by the use of e for primitive az as 
against and by its rejection of r in favour of 4 This eastern 
dialect may fairly be regarded as a forerunner of the Ardha- 
magadhi of the grammatical tradition, though that language has 
been largely affected by western influences in its later form. An 
inscription in a cave on the Ramgarh hill, probably of the second 
century B*C., reveals to us the precursor of the later Magadhi, 
since it shows its characteristics, $ for / for r, kkh for and 
f for 

Our next information of a definite character regarding the 
dialects is afforded not so much by the various inscriptions of the 
post-Afokan period as by the dramas of Afvaghosa, which may 
be regarded as good testimony for the period c. A* D, lOo. Here 
we find dialects which may justly be styled Old Ardhamagadhi, 
Old ^aurasenl, and Old Magadhi ; of these the former may well 
have been the dialect in which, as tradition asserts, Mahavira 
preached his doctrines and established Jainism, and in which 
Buddhist teachers carried on their work> The early Jain 
scriptures, however, have admittedly perished, and the actual 
canon of the Qvetambaras now extant is redacted in a form 
strongly influenced by the later south-western speech Maharastrl, 
while later texts are written in what has been fairly called Jain 
Mahar^trl, and the IDigambaras adopted under western influence 
what has been styled Jain ^^aurasenh The canonical language of 
Buddhism, on the other hand, is more ancient ; it is not, however, 
Ardhamagadhl, but is distinctly of a western type, perhaps 
more closely connected with Avanti or Kaufambi than any other 
region. To the group of old Prakrits belongs also the mysterious 
Pai^aci, in which the famous Brkaikatkd of Gunadhya was 
written ; i^ home is still uncertain ; it has been connected by 
Sir G. Grierson ® with the north-western dialect of the A^okan 
inscriptions on the one side and the modem languages of the 
north-west, which with dubious accuracy he has styled Pi 9 aca ; 
against this may be set, inter alia, the fact that the north-westeni 


’ Cf, Kcrth, IHQ* L 501 fF. 

* Pisoca Lang., pp. i ff. j ZDMG. loi. 49 ff, ; JRAS, igai, pp, 424 fF. ; lA. riia 
114 ; AMJV. i. ii9fF. 
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dialect of Agokan times kept the three sibilants which Paifaci 
reduces to one, although the Gipsy dialect and the dialects of 
the Hindu Kush distinguish still between s and / on the one 
hand and f on the other.^ The possession by Pai9acl of the 
letters I and /, and the use of one nasal « only, have been adduced 
by Konow * as proof of location in addition to its dose con- 
nexion with Pali, and, as these features were preserved in modern 
Maivi, and its hardening of soft consonants is probably due to 
Dravidian influence, Pai^aci has been located in accord with 
Indian tradition in the Vindhya region. Inscriptions suggest 
also that south of the Narmada there was a measure of indepen- 
dent development, adding a south-western to the three great 
groups already known ; thus in the south we have efuhuiuya, 
dhua in the later Maharastri, pointing to the source of Ardhama- 
gadhl dhuya, as opposed to the dhita of the northern inscriptions, 
Pali dhita. Qaurasenl (beside dtihida) and Magadhi dhida, Vedic 

dhita beside the normal duhita? 

The characteristics of these Old Prakrits are simple.* They 
include the loss of the vowels r and I, and of the diphthongs at 
and au ; reduction in the number of sibilants and nasals ; and the 
assimilation of consonants. They show also the operation of 
the substitution of the expiratory for the musical accent, a feature 
which is obvious in Sanskrit during the same period. Further, 
they are subject to a most important law which reduces each 
syllable to the form either of a vowel, short or long, a short 
vowel followed by one or two consonants, or a long vowel 
followed by a single consonant ; the resulting changes of form 
are intensified by the confusion which results from substituting 
a long vowel with a single consonant for an originally short 
vowel with two consonants, or the use of a nasal vowel in lieu of 


* Reictelt* Fesis<hri/t Sirtiib^g^ p* 345, 

’ ZDMG. Ixiv. 95 ; JR AS. 19a!, pp. 1+4 i cf- Rangsaaiiiaswami Aryavaraguro. 
lA. iWiii. Ill I. Pnylaski (Za Ugen/te temptrewr Agoka, p. yj) holds that Pali 
may have had relations with Kau^^bi. 

® LOdera, KZ* xlbt. f- 

* Luden, BruchstU^k^ buddh, Drtimen, pp. 39 ff. ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama^ pp- 7 ^ 

85 ff., 131 fF, Contrast Michelson, AJP* xlu 265 ff, ; Bloch, JA, 1911,11. J67* In a 
Pr^rit of the Western Fan jab is composed the Dhafnmapada of the Dntieuil de 
Rhina MS, ; Konow, Futschrift fVindtstkj pp, 85 ff, (i*t cent, a, P,) ; Liiders, SBA 
1914, pp, roi ff, {3rd cent A, D.). 
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a long vowel, or a short vowel and a consonant, when another 
consonant follows. 

It is probable enough that literature of a secular character was 
composed in these Old Prakrits until the second century A. D., 
but about that date we have clear evidence of the fundamental 
changes which mark what may be called the Middle Prakrit of 
the grammarians and of most of the extant literature. This 
consists in the softening or disappearance of intervocalic con- 
sonants, carried to the furthest in Maharastri in the dominions 
of the Qatavahanas of the south-west, but noteworthy also in the 
other Prakrits recognized by the grammarians, Magadhi, and 
Qaurasenl. We see in the dramas of Bhasa, as compared with 
those of Afvaghosa on the one hand and of Kalidasa on the 
other, dear evidence of transition, the omission of intervocalic 
consonants, the softening of surds to sonants, the reduction of 
aspirates to h, the change of^ into y, the substitution of n for «, 
the simplification of double consonants with compensatory 
lengthening. The evidence of inscriptions supports the view 
which assigns the loss of intervocalic consonants to the second 
century A.D,,’ in which century Maharastri lyric began its 
successful career, made known to us in the antholc^ of Hala. 
Once stereotyped by the grammarians at an uncertain date, the 
Prakrits rapidly lost in importance as they became more and 
more divorced from current speech, while they did not possess 

the traditional sanctity of Sanskrit or its clarity of structure and 
beauty of form. 

Of the Prakrits Maharastri held pre-eminence by its use in 
drama, whence it was introduced perhaps by Kalid^a from lyric 
poetry, and by its adoption for epic poetry, ^auraseni was 
normally the prose Prakrit, though it appears to have been 
occasionally used in verse ; its employment in prose outside the 
drama was probably once much wider than was later the case 
when the Jains used a form of Maharastri for prose as well as for 
verse, though the presence of ^auraseni forms in prose suggests 
that Maharastri is here intrusive.® gauraseni was markedly more 


■ Bloch. Milangt. Lfvi, pp. ^ kam,ar^\ A. 
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closely akin to Sanskrit than Maharastri ; its place of origin was 
within the sphere of the strongest influence of Sanskrit, and it 
remained in specially close relation with it both in morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary. Hence it was appropriately used 'for 
persons of good position in the drama. Magadhh on the other 
hand, was reserved for those of low rank, and, though tales ' 
were composed in it, it was of comparatively minor importance* 
The Ndtyagdsira, perhaps in the third century A. D., enumerates 
other dramatic dialects {vibhdsas) which are clearly of no real 
popular origin ; such are Daksinatya, Pracya, AvantI, and Dhakkl 
or Takkl, which are mere varieties of QaurasenT, while Candali 
and (^akarl are species of Magadhi.^ Paifaci, though practically 
unknown in the extant dramas, enjoyed, it appears, a consider- 
able vogue in the popular tale, as a result, doubtless, of the fame 

of the Brhatkatkd. 

* 

The comparatively late date at which Maharastri appears to 
have come into fame, as indicated by its exclusion until late 
from the drama, suggests that some other Prakrit was employed 
for poetry before its rise into repute. Jacobi has found traces of 
such a Prakrit in the verses cited in the Ndiyagdstra\^ it was 
marked by the facultative retention or change or loss of inter- 
vocalic consonants, and was akin on the one hand to ^aurasenl, 
for example in such forms as sadisa for sadrga and the gerund in 
iya^ white it shared with Maharastri the locative in ammi and the 
gerund in una\ from these local indications he suggests that it 
had its centre in Uj jay ini. It was, he holds, from this dialect 
that the softening of t to d passed into QaurasenI, which in 
A^vaghosa hardly shows any trace of it, and also in the dialect, 
otherwise similar to Jain Maharastri, which on this account 
Pischel^ named Jain <Jauraseni. This poetic Prakrit, like 
^aurasenl, is essentially closely akin to Sanskrit* 

' Probably in verst, like aod Apabhran9a tales ; Dandin, i* 3S ; Radrata, 

xvi. 36. D and in's Gau^i Fr^rit be Magadhl \ he mejitlons also LaU. 

* Cf. Keith, Sanskrit Drama^ pp. 33 Gawronski, KZ. xliv* 247 ff. 

Iranian traits in "(Jakatl are not proved (JRAS. 1923, pp. 337!!.); the points adduced 
all arc essentially M^adhl (cf. 218 ff.). 

* Bhmnsatta Kahai pp. 84 fT, He does not touch on its relation to Pali 

* Op, cit,^ I 21. 
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5 . yf^a&/iran(a 

Pi-9chd^ and Sir Grierson* have given eurrciicy to the 
view that the tenn Apabhraflja denotes the true vernacu- 
Jars as opposed to literary Prakrits, and the latter has con* 
stnicted a scheme for the derivation of modem vcmactiUrs 
from the various local Apabhrah^as; thus from Qaurasena 
{or NS^ptra) Apabhraii^a came Wcslcrn HindTk KajasthSolt 
and Gujarati j from Mahlrastra Apabhrafi^a Marathi; from 
Magadha Bengal, Biharl, AssaTnese,^ and Ofiya , from Ardha- 
magadha Eaeitem Hindi; from Vraea^a Sindhl; and from 
Kaike}^ Lahnda^ Unfortunately this theoretical scheme wilJ 
not stand investigation, for the evidence of texts and even 
of the literature proves clearly that Apabhran^ has a different 
signification,® 

The essential fact regarding Apabhran^a is that it is the 
collective term employed to denote literary languages not Sans- 
krit or Prakrit. Bhamaha * exprcasly gives this threefold division, 
and Dan^in® expressly says that Apabhrah^a is the term applk-d 
to the idioms of the Abhiras^ &c,, when they appear in poetry. 
Gtihas^na of ValabhT, whose inscriptions have datea from 
A- D- 55^^9* declared lo have composed poems in the three 
languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit/and Apabhraii^a- Rudrata,* in the 
ninth century, a«crts that Apabhran^a is manifold through the 
difference of lands, doubtless in agreement with Dan din- Hema- 
candra also does not identify Apabhrahga with the vernaculars. 
The vernacular sa a different thing; hctairai 

required to be skilled in the eighteen vernaculars according to 
the Jain canon ; the Kamasutra, in enumerating their sixty*fciur 
accomplishments, includes knowledge of vernaculars as wtU as 
of literary speeches { moreovert it preserves the 


* Cnmm, | 
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interesting^ notice that a man of taste would mingle his vernacular 
with Sanskrit, as is the way with modern vernaculars, not 
with Apabhrahfa, The identification of the vernaculars and 
Apabhran^a is given as the opinion of some authorities by the 
commentator of the Prakrta Pihgala^ and other late authorities 
adopt this view. But the oldest authority who has been cited ^ 
for it is the Kashmirian Ksemendra (nth cent,), and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he meant anything of the sort when 
he refers to poems in vernacular; it is as likely as not that in 
Kashmir, as probably in the case of Maharastra, Apabhran^a 
was never a literary language, vernacular poems supervening 
directly on Prakrit poetry. 

The first actual remnants of Apabhrafi9a preserved occur in 

a citation in Anandavardhana, in Devi^ataka^sLnd in Rudrata, 

By preserving r and r it is clear that these verses belong to the 

species of Prakrit styled by the eastern school of grammarians 

(Kramadi9vara, Markandeya, Rama Tarkav^i9a) Vracata, which 

also is styled the speech of the Abhlras* This tribe appears to 

N have entered India some time before 150 B. C,, when it is 

. mentioned by Patanjali. Its early home was Sindhude9a, by 

which is meant ^ not Sindh but the Peshawar district of the 

Rawalpindi division, where they had as eastern neighbours the 

Gurjaras,^ Later both tribes spread ; the Gurjaras are found as 

( Gujars in the United Provinces ; in the main, however, they went 

south and occupied Gujarat The Abhlras are recorded in the 

‘ Makdbhdrata as in the Panjab, later they are heard of in 

- Kuruk^tra, and their descendants, the Ahirs, range as far east as 

^ Bihar : some went south and settled on the coast to the w^est of 
{ * ^ 

\ Gujarat ; they won considerable fame, and an Abhira dynasty is 
, stated in the Vi^nu Purdna to have succeeded the Andhrabhrtyas. 

I Both Abhiras and Guijaras were probably of the Dardic branch 
\ of the Indian race, to judge at least from the strong Dardic 

9 

i 

•; ' Jacobi, BhavisaUa Kaha^ p. 69, corrected p, 214* 

j * Jacobi, Festschrift WackerpMget, p, 134, n. 3 ; cf, xv, S7, S9, See 

I Mahabha^ai i, 3, 73, v. 6, 

j * See references in EHL pp, 437ff*j C. Majamdar, The Curjara* FratJhdras 
I C^9^3)* The view of them as Kbazais or Huns is onproved, and their earliest date 
I unknown, but Alexander did not find them in the Fanjab. Cf, Grierson, I A aliii- 
I5gfr, 
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element in Lahnda, the speech of the western Panjab. As they 
grew in civilization, they must have sought to create a literature ; 
whether they attempted it in their own dialect at first and later 
produced Apabhran^a must remain uncertain; what is clear is 
that Apabhranja originally was an effort to infuse into Prakrit 


a measure of their vernacular. 

The effort to make Prakrit more readily intelligible to the 
people was not new; in the earliest epic in Jain Mahaiastri 
known to us, the Paumacatiyo,^ of Vimala Suri, probably not 
before A. D. 300, we find the free use of what the grammarians 
style De^lfabdas, words for which no derivation from Sanskrit 
is obvious or normally possible ; similarly it seems that Padalipta’s 
T 'trangayait, mentioned in the Anuyogadvara (5th cent.), though 
written in Prakrit, contained very many of such words. The 
large number of De^i terms preserved in the Deglndmamala of 
Hemacandra, some four thousand in all, testifies to the prevalence 
at one time of this practice, which, however, failed to retain 
favour. The reason for this may easily be conjectured ; the 
words taken from the vernaculars were a barrier to comprehension 
in a wide circle, and with the rapid change of the vernaculars 
became obscure even in the poet's own land, so that poets who 
desired permanence of repute and wide circles of readers pre- 
ferred to content themselves with those terms which had general 
currency. In Apabhranga, however, the effort was made to 
simplify Prakrit by adopting as the base of the grammar the 
vernacular, while using in the main the Prakrit vocabulary and 
to some extent also Prakrit inflexions. There is a certain 
parallel with modem vernaculars which borrow freely from 

Sanskrit as opposed to Prakrit, but they do not use Sanskrit 
inflexions at all. 

The Prakrit, used as the base of early Apabhranca seems to 
ave been often Maharastrl, but sometimes also (Jaurasenl. But 
once Apabhran9a had become popular, perhaps through the 
activity of the Abhlra and Gurjara princes, it spread beyond the 
west and vanous local Apabhran9as arose, as is recognized by 
Rudrata ; in these, we may assume, the special characteristics of 
the Vracata or Vrajada Apabhran9a were refined. We find this 


’ Jacobi, ERE. vii. 467. 
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confused condition reflected In the grammarians. Hemacandra, 
who belonged to the western school which goes back to the 
, Valmtki Sutras, describes one kind of Apabhran9a, but alludes 
to others ; in the eastern school we find a division as Vi acata. 
Nagara, and Upanagara, in all of which r after consonants is 
kept while in the first r before consonants also. Faint traces of 
the observance of this rule may be found in a few verses cited by 
Hemacandra ; the great poems, Bkavisaitakaka and Nemimha- 
cariu assimilate r, and thus belong to a later type of Apabhran^a. 
In Bengal we find a type of Apabhran^a long in use in Buddhist 
texts, and a much degraded form, Avahattha, is evidenced in 
the Prakrta Pingala (14th cent.), but the basis even of this 
Apabhran^a is Maharastrl, not Magadhi, testifying to its ultimate 
western origin. 

From the nature of Apabhrahga it follows naturally that in 
Old Gujarati we find a considerable amount of resemblance in 
inflexion to Apabhran^a, as was to be expected from the fact 
that the vernacular is a descendant in considerable measure of 
that vernacular which was applied to Prakrit to form the early 
Apabhran9a. In other cases we could not expect to find any 
such important coincidences ; thus in Bengal the Apabhran^a 
used was not formed by applying vernacular inflexions to the 
local Prakrit; at most some local colour was given to a speech 
which came from the west, and the same remark clearly applies 
in other cases. Sir G, Grierson's efforts^ to establish a Maha- 
rastra Apabhran^a as a connecting link between Prakrit and 
Marathi are dearly unsuccessful Nor indeed, it must be addedi 
is there yet any adequate proof even of the relations suggested 
by him between the Prakrits and the vernaculars;^ thus traces 
of Magadhi in Bengali are extremely difficult to establish with 
any cogency.^ 

There is no reason to suppose that Apabhran^a formed 
a necessary step towards composition in vernaculars, and in 
Maharastra and Kashmir Apabhran9a appears to have been 

^ BSOS. I. iiu 63. 

* E, g. his Tiew (JRAS. (925* pp. 228 ff.) as to single consonants in the North-West 

Prakrit is clearly improbable. ^ 

* M. Shahidullah, IHQ. i. 433 ff, Bloch {FfirmaiUn dt la iangui fnarathi\ JA. 
^ 9 ^ 3 , i. 33S) ipsbts that the modern dialects presuppose 1 Frakrit koine. 
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pnknfiwn, while in the latter region vernacular poetry appears to 
have been practised in the eleventh century. Literary evidence 
of compositions in the vernaculars is fragmeotatyr but at least 
from the twelfth century there was a Hindi literature* from the 
thirteenth one in Marathi, and probably enough still earlier dates 
may be assigned to the adaptation of vernaculars to literary 
usesJ 

^ For tet DEdoih Sen, if £amg^ Jirmf Ul* (19I x) ud 

S. IL dutteijii, L 1 IT. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF KAVYA 

LITERATURE 

I, The Sources of the Kdvya 
«■ 

I NDIA produced no historian of her Sanskrit literaturcj and, 
naturally enough, the appearance of great poets of the calibre 
of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha so eclipsed earlier efforts 
that their works and even their names passed into oblivion. 
Natural causes helped the result ; it was difficult to multiply 
manuscripts, difficult to preserve them, and it is not surprising 
that the lesser poets should have passed from recollection- On 
the other hand, the absence of literary remains for the centuries 
just before and after the Christian era, and the fact that foreign 
invasions, Greeks, Parthians, and Qakas, and Yueh-chi deeply 
affected the north-west of India, gave an appearance of reason to 
Max Muller's famous suggestion^ that there was a comparative 
cessation of literary activity in India until in the sixth century 
a great renaissance began with Kalid^a and his contemporaries* 
The theory is now wholly discredited in the form in which it was 
put forward, if for no other reason than that it ignored the Brah- 
manical revival of the Gupta empire at the beginning of the fourth 
century A. D, But it lingers on in the form of the suggestion ^ 
that in the period up to that revival Sanskrit was little used for 
secular poetry, which was composed in Prakrit, until the reviving 
power of the Brahmins resulted in their creating the epic by 
translation from Prakrit originals, developed a lyric poetry to 
replace the simpler Prakrit songs of the people, and transformed 

the popular beast-fable and fairy-tale* 

For this theory of a Prakrit period of Indian literature preced- 

^ India (18S3), pp. aSr ff* Contrast Lassen, Ifid. Alty^ ii,* 1159^* 

^ Bhandarkar, Eariy Hist t>f India (igao), pp^ who admits the existence of 

Some Sanskrit literature, but places A9vaghosa under Kanina r* A. D* 300* But 
as early as 185 B* c. there was n Brahmanicil revival under Pusyajuitra; Etll, 
pp. ao8 I Preyluski, La llgcndt Itnipsttut pp* 90 ff. 
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Jng the Sans^krit period there ^ no evidence of value. The sug- 
gestion of the translation of the epic may be dismissed as absurd, 
but the case with other forms of literature la more worthy of 
consideration. The fairy-tale is a thing which readily circulatea 
among the people long before it is dignified by literary treatment 
by the higher classes of society^ and in point of fact there is 
a strong tradition to the effecl that It was in a Prakrit dialect, 
though one closely allied to Sanskrit^ that the great collection, of 
Such talcsj which powerfully affected Sanskrit litcraturep as the 
BrAa/kijtM of Gun^dhyaj, was com posed. GnnlEdhya^s work^^ 
howeverp \s of very complex art and uncertain date^ and in all 
probability came Into being at a time when we have abundant 
evidence of the existence of Sanskrit literature, so that Utia 
instance is irrelevant to the contention in favour of a Prakrit 
period of literature. Equally little value attaches to the argu- 
ment for the priority of Prakrit lyric- It was founded on a wholly 
misleading view of the antiquity of the auihology of Hsla^ who 
was pUced in the first century a.D. Against this view must be 
set the form of Prakritp which shows a development in 

the language such as cannot be dated before the latter part of the 
second century A.D^ if regard be paid to the evidence of the 
inscriptions and of the Prakrits of the dramas of A^vagho^i.^^ It 
is true that Vararud^s Prakrit grammar meognira Mshar^tri of 
the type of the anthology, but there b no evidence that Varanid 
is early in date^ for his idcntirication by later tradition with the 
Katyayana who criticized PSfjbi is without acHous value, 
Jacobij* on the other hand^ has identified Hsia with the SStava- 
hana under whom Jain tradition recorda a change in the Church 
calendar iu A.D. 4^7. There is no cogent reason to accept or 
deny this date j what Is clear Is that so far as the evidence goca 
there ia nothing to suggest great antiquity for Prakrit lyric, 
LUders^ who finds tracca of its existence about the second cen- 
tury nx. In the short inscriptions of the Sitabenga and Jogl- 
mftrS caves on the Kamgarh hlllj and who aiiaigns to the same 

' BiwiUM, p|k, 6i ff. On Uu SELibnaga inicr. cC Bo™ 

Uiti^ pp. i?T IT, KblmwJt'* diu im lUll E^iEpiitc^ * 
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ccnUjiy th^ HUthigujppb^ in^criptiait of Khar<iV{:l^ of Kaliil^at 
which displays, though faintly, some of the characterbtics of 
Sanskrit prose KSvya^ makes no claim for the priority of Prakrit 
to Sanskrit in these literayy uses ; on the contiary he acknow- 
ledge:! fully the cocxistcnct-^ of a Sanskrit llteratureF 

Still less can be said for the priority of Prakrit in the sphere of 
the beast-fable. Su ch fables a re read i ly curtent among the peopl 
and the 3faAdMar^^a shows their popularity in the circles to 
whom the epic appi:alt:d. The J3taka tales of the Buddhist# 
show likewise the skill by which they could be turned to the 
service of that faith, but of an early Prakrit fable literature wc 
know little or nothings Qn the other hand, the Sanskrit litera- 
ture IS marked by the fact that It adopts the fable to a definite 
purpose^ the teaching to young princes and their entourage the 
practical conduct of life, and thus coosUtutes. a new Hteraiy 
genre. 

The causes of the rise of Sanskrit literature arc in fact obvious^ 
and there WEA no need for writers in Prakrit to set an example. 
It would indeed have been surprising if the simplitiity of Uie 
earlier epic had not gradually yielded to greater art< The 
Upanlaads show ua kings patronijting discussions between nval 
philosophers and rewarding richly the successful ; we need not 
doubt that they were no Ics# eager to lurttn to panegyrics of 
thernseWes or their race and to bestow guerdon not less lavLshly- 
We have indeed In the Vedic list# of forms of literature refer- 
ences to the Nara^ansTs, encomiaj* w'hich candour admitted to 
be full of lies, and wc have actually preserved a few verses from 
which we Can guess the high praise promiscuously bestowed on 
their patrons by the singers. Into the itself have been 

admitted hymns which contrive to flatter patrons as well as extol 
the gods, and added verses, styled praises of gifts {ddiiOS/Ufis), 
recount the enormous rewards which a clever singer might obtain - 
We cannot doubt that from such conecsts must have sprung the 
desire to achieve ever-increasing perfection of literary form as 
Compared with the more pedcstiian style of the mere narrative 
of the epic- 

In yet another sphere such heightening of style must have 

*■ Mocdoutll ud Kjcitt* i. 4^5 f- 
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been striven after. The Vcdic pocts^ who can coroparc^ the 
goddcj^ Dawn to a fair dancer^ to s. maiden who uiivtiLs her 
bosom to a lover, canaot have been incapable of producing love 
poetry for secular ust Nor is it doubtful that it was the early 
writers of the Idvc lyric who enriehed Sanskrit with a vast abun- 
dance of elaborate ineLrcs; for the flow of epic narrative Mich 
metrical forms were wholly unsuited ; on the other hands the 
liiniLcd lliemc nf love demanded variety of expression xf it were 
to be worthily developed. The gnomic utterance of which the 
Aitany^ Br^hmana has preserved some Vedic specimens natur- 
ally shared in the cultivation of the lync, and the elaboration, of 
verse doubtless reacted on prose stylc^ inducing writers to seek to 
reproduce in that medium something of the elegance after which 
poets now habitually strove^ There is^ thenj no justification for 
presuming a breach in literary continuity^ andp despite the fact 
that ao much has peiishedi we have indisputable proofs of the 
active cultivation of Sanskrit literature during the period from 
ioo n.C, to A^D. ^co, when on one theory it had not yet come 
into being, and secular literature was composed hi FrakriL 

7* TA^ Tesiim&ny of l/u Rdmdyana 

The validity of the Rdotayaifa as evidence of the growth of 
ihc Kavya has been disputed on the score that the poeui was, 
cveu if in large measure early iu date^* still under constant 
revision, so tliat those features in it which foreshadow the later 
Kavj'a and justify its own claim to that title as the first of 
Kavyas may be dismissed a.s intcqjolations. The argument^ 
howeveri ts dearly unsatisfactory, and dues not establish the 
result at which ti ainu?. We may readily agree tiiat some part 
at least of the elegancies of style * which mark the poem is a later 
addition^ but tiiere is no ground whatever to admit that these 
addJiiuru; fall later than the second century B.c., and they may 

* Hincl, GkiikHuit MttJ fm Fw itc OJiy, wbidb U nl» 

tht liter, Mf iemmux btanty, i« 1. a. g, i6 j ML 5. i. tt ■ 

like loTc tb« iU«t tbe l^iacLbi^^ ufovlic poelry {IS. y, j 18 f[A 

' Xdtli, j, pp^ 31H ff, 

* A'lHniijH.Mflp pp, Tbe nUe ibonn ihe derdopment 

the mdTc ilQoit Id iu B-tatc J cJ. SIFI. VJlL ti, 3S fL iwc dio 

Kd ihneni a rhtr ljJt (i9a&). 
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be iisirlicf m diile. The in fact, as we have it, afTarda 

an illtJ5itraiion of the process of refinement which style was under’- 
goings but it IB eKsentiiil to realize that even in its original form 
tlic poem must have shown a distinct tendency to conscious 
ornament. The mere theme , the blending together of two 
distinct legend the court intrigues of Ayodhya and the kgend 
of Rama’s war on Havana for the rape of Slta — hi ultimate 
origin a nature myth — b the work of an artist, and the same trait ^ 
is revealed in the tmiformity of the language and ihe ddkate 
perfection of the metre^ when compared wnth the simpler and less 
polished VaJmiki and those who improved on 

him, probably in the period 400-200 E.C.i are dearly the legiti- 
mate anccBtors of the court epic. 

Afiandavardhana * lias not inaptly contrasted the object of Llic 
court epic with that of the legend {ttiAdsa } ; the latter is content 
to narrate what has happened^ the former is essentially depen- 
dent on form* The occupies aJi intermediate placti 

and its formal merits are not slighu But in any case it essenti- 
ally anticipates the means by which the later poets seek to lend 
distinction, and charm to their subject- maticf ^ as they drew 
deeply upon it for their themes^ so they found in it the models 
for the ornaments of their style* If the city of Ayodhya appears 
in human form to the king in Kallda^^s Vaimikt 

has set the example In his vision of Lanka in the Sundarakan^a^ 
The action in the later Kavya is ail but obstmirted by the ^vealth 
of the poct^s descriptive powers J V^almTki'a followers have de- 
scribed with no less than twenty-nine similes the woes of SUa in 
her captivity! with sixteen the sad plight of AyodhySl bereft ot 
Rama.“ DcJ5cripLions of the seasons, of mountains and rivers, 
bulk largely in the Kavya^ but VSlmTki has set thn example in 
his elaborate accounL^ of the rainy season and autumn, of tiic 
winter, nf Mount CitmkQta, and of the river Mondakini." Meta- 
phors of beauty abound in the K^vya aide by side with those of 
lit rained taste and pointlcaa wit ; the is guilty of 

visadarmkradAynpU paritras^im^iini 

kim math na trdyase ^t?kasd£^ars f 

■ Ir. ift: lik IL 44! 95. Thnt ti a bHlliaiu picUire of iha louiird of the 
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" VVhy dost thou not save me that am sunk m r bm:id ocean of 
woe, whose coronal of wavee ia honror^ and in which dwell the 
crocodiles of despondency ? ' 

Much happier is the famous stmite : 

sugar am c^mbaraprakkyam am6aratk sagarofamam 
Riimar^fanayi^r yuddkam Rdmaravsnayor iv^t 

" Ocean peer of sky ocean's counterpart ; Rama and Rivana, 
alone could match their mortal combat/ A later commonplace 
b foreshadowed in: 


/vSw kftvoparato mattyt riipakariS sa vvfvairt 
na ht rtfptffiarnd Ay anyd tavusii fubhadotfanf, 

’ When he had made thee, I ween, the All-maker stayed from hfs 
making oflovely forms, for there ia no beauty on earth to match 
thine, o fair- faced one/ As later, we find as pro^o^ticatiuna of 
good the wind that blows free from dust, llie clear skies, the 
flowers that are rained down to earth, and the resonance of the 
drums of the gods. Indra’a banner, erected and then Ukendown 
at the fcistiv^ in Ills honour, affurds material for similes; eyes 
expand with joy {hayfetpAiiUaneyana) ; men ddnk in faces with 
their eyw {iwanathySm pibantt iVw) ; breast* are like golden 
bowls (A™ suv<,rnakid^6pamm ) ; before men's wondering 
ey^ the host stands as if in a picture ; the Ganges shows h« 
white teeth as she stniJea in the foam of her waves {pktmnirma. 

i winds blow with fragrant coolness ; the clouds rumble 
with deep and pleasant sound {smgdhi^ambkTtagkv^d) \ the 
action of the fool is like that of tlic moth that flies into the 
flame ; man leaves his worn frame as the snake its old skin 
The love of alJiteration is already present, as in dakfind dak^inatk 

irnWcLZ- figure, concise expres- 

sion (satnasolti), In which the dawn is treated on the anaJogy of 
a loving maidcin ; 

^^^^OddrakarasparfoAarfifnmilitatdrakd 

aho rogavatJ samdkyd jaAdtu sv^^aIH ambaram. 

'Ah that the enamoured twilight should lay aside her garmtot 

^ of the deoctog moon.' The ie not given to 

«o..c cic«r,pt,onet iu tone i. «,to„e ^ | “ 
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sages ^ as Ihe descdption of the vision by Hanumailt of the sleep- 
ing wives of RSvana mark the beginniug of a tradition which 
Apragho^ handed on to his successors. Imitatina in detail of 
the IS frequent and p.itent^and its bnguage and verse 

technique deeply aflfected the whole of the hblory of the Kiivya. 

The content of the Ma/tddAdraf^ naturally afforded lo liter 
poets an inexhaustible inalcrial for their labours, but save in its 
later additions the great epic suffered little elaboration of style, 
and affords no evidence comparable to that of the J^dmdjaiia 
atfesting the development of the Kavya style- 


Direct and conclusive evidence of the production of secular 
Sanskrit literature before 150 d.Ci is afforded by the testimony 
of ihc Much earlier evidence from the ^int of 

view of grammar would be availablCj, if we could believe the 
assertion ^ of Raja^ckhais — perhaps the dramatist- that PSnini 
was the author nnt merely of the grammar but also of the 
vativijaja ; Qiat cplc and apparently another, Llie PmAivijaya, 
are ascribed to him by anthologies which cite versed from them. 
The lact| however^ that grammatieal errors occur in a verjefrom 
the latter tvork renders the ascription implausible* even if epic 
excuse can be alleged, and we may reasonably accept the exis- 
tence of two or more Papin is, despite the rarity of the name. 

The testimony of the however, is quite dear, and 

its ^'iaSue is all the greater because it is given incidentally and by 
accident m the discoHSion of disputed rules of the master. Patan- 
jali, of COUI3C, knows the Bhlratan epic, but he refers also to 
dramatic recitals of epic legends — perhaps to actual dramatic 
performances— and the topics mentioned include the slaying by 
Kfsna of his wicked unde Kfifisa and the binding of Rali by the 
god Visnu- We are told of rhapsodes who tcU their tales until 
the day dawns, and stories were current which dealt with the 


^ Kul prohnblT hr VilmtkL Kor Vcd«t piKt^^cnUr in allitmll™ Bncl VaiMk« KC 

Hilhbnndc, pp. j&i ff.s Uacq»lci Hnpitw*. Qri^ E/k^ py. i» . 

pL 7J \ 15h*Bdnri'U's lA. iii- I 4 + 

* Sec Ticmafi, Kaufrtdrmi^a«iUiSBntffii/^w PP- 5* 
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legends of YavakrTta, Yayati, Priyangu, Vasavadatia, Sumanol- 
tarK, and Bhimaralha. A Varamta. Kavya is actually mentioned, 
though unfortunately we know no more of it. VVe have, how- 
ever, invaluable help in appreciating the growth of Kavya in the 
incidental citation of stanzas Clearly taken from poems of the 
classical type, hfany are tantalizing in their brevity ; we hear of 
a maiden bought with a price who w-as dearer to her lord than his 
life (sa Ai tasya dkanakrita prd^edhyo ’pi garJy^t). The verse 
varatanu sumpravadaati kukkutdA, * O fair one, the cocks pro* 
claim together', has afTorded later authors an opportunity of 
exhibiting skill in filling up the missing three verses {sammyS- 
pnra^a)} Erotic verse is attested also by priydm titaySrak 
praHnanrilti, ‘The peacock danceth towards his beloved' 
perhaps also by Jl v<tH3ntad odakatUdi priyam pdtitham anuvrajf 't, 
* Let her follow the wanderer she loveth to the end of the woods,' 
to the end of the waters'. Epic or panegyric is found in the 
address prathau tvayd patimaii prthivi, ‘The earth with thee as 
lord maketh true its name as wide’; so also asidvitiyo '»us3ra 
Fai}4avam^ • With sword as mate he attacked Pjndu'a son ' 

Kansam kiln Vdjvdivak. ‘ Vasudeva slew Kansa ' 
Brief as it is, there ia pathos in 

jasmiH daga satutsra^i pufrf j&ti gavam dadau 

krdhmantbftyah priyikhytbkyak so 'yam unchtna jivaii. 

' On his scanty gleaning now he livcth, he for whose birth were 
given ten thousand kine to the Brahmins who brought the good 


Gnomic poetry is also strongly represented : 

Utpah fr«tmh ca y<mig (fty etad brahmaHakaraham 
tapaJigrutabkyam yo kim> jatibrSkmana eva sa^. 

‘AKeticiam, learning, birth, these make the Brahmin; he who 

™ ’ Brahmin by birth alone.' Or 

^^Ti,bubkuks>tam aa pratihhSti ktmeit, ‘Nothing seems right to 

a hungry man. Solomon's maxim regarding the educatfon of 
children has a worthy parallel j 


ikmrm p3>tihhir gAnanti gur^ „a id^oksitaih 
lad^nagrayiifa * dofas tadandgrayino gunah. ’ 

' Sm Chwp. K, ( 1. 

' Ct th. in Fui^krift ^ 3^3. 
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* Fraught with hfe* not with poison* are thu blows that teachers 
give ; vice grows by indulgence^ virtue prospers by reproof." 
The inevitability oT deatli is recorded ; 

afmr ah^r a^vatn puru^am 

Vakfosvffti^ ua trpyati ^uraya iv^ durffMdl^ 

* Though dAy by day he takes his toil in cattle, horsesp men, and 
beasts, Vivasvant's son is sated never^ as a dninkani is never 
wTaried of brandy." A maxim of political wisdom may be 
seen in 

sstbhik^t krtasamcayiUii : rsjndm vinay^titi k&pam. 

' Citadels well stored in peace and abundance calm the wrath of 
kings/ 

Noic^vorihy also is the fact that in the scan ty number of verses 
there occur specimens of such ornate metres as the Milati^ the 
Praharsinl* the PramitakMfaj and the Vasantaiilaka^ beside the 
normal gioka and Tristubh. These new metres lead us into 
a difTereiu sphere from the Vcdic metres* and striking light on 
this development is afforded by the metre of the KadkSs/ 
mostly, if not all, written probably by predecessors of Patanjali, 
which deal with disputed points of gram mar- Among these are 
besides the Cbka and Vaktra, ludravujrfi, Upajaii, Qalinf^ Vaft- 
9astbS,all later usual, and tlic much lesseouimon metres, Sam anh 
coruiisting of four verses each of four trochees, Vidyunmala, 
similarly made up of spondees, the anapaestic Totaka, and the 
Dodhaka, in which the verse has three dactyb and a spondee. 
This richness and elaboration of me ire, in striking contrast to the 
comparative freedom of Vedic and epic hterature, must certainly 
have arisen from poetical use \ it cannot have been invented for 
grammatical memorial verses* for which a simple metre might 
better suffice. The names To^ka and Dodhaka have been sus- 
pected of Pruritic origiUg and the latter of ultimate Greek 
Origin, but these arc unproved hypotheses without literary or 
other support. 

In addition to the dear indications thus given of the existence 
of epic, lyric, and gnomic verse, we may deduce from other hints 
the existence of the material whence later developed the beast- 
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fable. We have alJusiona ’ to such provei bkl tales as that of 
the goat and the ra^or {aj^rPm ^), of the crow and the palm 
{iakamya), and tO the hereditary enmity of the snake and 
ir ichneumon, and of the crow and the owl, later famous as 
the theme of a book of the Paheatantra. 

Corrobomtlon of the evidence of Fatanjali can be obtained 
from the Ck^tdassutrn of rifigala, which ranks as a Vedinra 
hut IS iramly devoted to the exposition of secular prosody. 

, ^ ancient sage, being sametimes identified 

wi^ Patanjali ; the aspect of his work suggests considerable aee 
and many of the metres which he describes are certainly not X 
nved from the Kavya literature which has come down to us, 
they sugg«t a period of transition in which the authors of the 
mlic lync were trying experiment after experiment in metrical 
eitect. ihe names of the metres can often most plausibly he ex- 
p atned^ epithets of the beloved i the stanzas may have been 
so styled because the word in question occurred in them. Thus 
we have the metre Kintotpida, the plague of her lovers, Kutfla- 
pti. siK of crooked Bait, QiBcalilksIkl. she of the Elatidnir erro 
Tiu.omadl.ra, abc of ,h« sicudor »ai«, Cirohjaioi, d,o awS 
smiiing one, and Vasatitatilaka, the pride of spring Other 
names sugge^ poetic observation of animal life ; thus we have 
A9valahta, dm gait of the horse, Koktiaka, the cry of the cuckoo 
Sinbonnata. tall aa 3 lion, gardSlavikrtHita, the tiger's play The 

^aut world guiroothom as Ma 5 jarI,ll«du,Kr. 

4. fCAvyn tit IttscripitQHt 

pance has preserved for us certain evidence in the f 

T21” >Ho u: 
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. ksatrapa RudradStnan, ffrandsnn of the KBa.tra.pa Cas^ana, known 
to Ptolemy aa Tiaj^ncrs of Dzen^^ UjjayiniT written in prose 
i^adyam and shows in a most interesting manner the 

development from the simple epie style to that of the Kavya. 

‘ Grammar is obeyed, but epic licence is found ; for ft7^% 

is thus explained, and pTftidifUardf^i is n PrSkriiism for vinatd-, 
which the epiC| though not the gram ma^ permits ; epic again is 
tlic pleonasm in J^ar/any^na ^Jidrw^b/iiifdydFn tva fir/Ah/ydfk 
when the storm bad turned as it were all earth to 
ocean But in anjfaira tath^rdwi^^Uf * save m battles we have 
a pure error. From the epic style a distinct depariure is made in 
the use of compounds^ Dandin, doubtlesas following earlier 
authurity^ bids them be used frecriy in prose, and approves of 
their being long. The inscription prefers compounds lo simple 
words^and at the beginning presents us with acompauud of nine 
words with twenty-three syllablt^T the description of the king 
•' produces even a finer eflfori of seventeen words of forty syllables. 

* The length of the sentcuces vies with that of the compounds ; 
one auaina twenty-three 'Granthas, each of thirty-two syllables. 

( Of the figures of sound alliteration is fredy Liscd 

as in aMjrasfatfdf»no Rudr^Jdmaa^ sometimes with reai CfTect. 
Of figures of sense {{tr/M/apikdr^} one simile compares in the 
I later manner the curtain wall of a reservoir to a mountain spur 
w in the Kav}^a phrase fiarv^fnprafisfi^rdd/iu The descriptionji if 
never of a very high order, displays some merits especially in the 
vivid picture of the destruction by flonding nf the dam of the 
reservoir. But what is far more important is that the author 
" thinks it fit to ascribe to the king the writing of poems in both 
prose and verses flattery or not, it was obviously not absurd to 
i ascribe to a K^trapa, of fore^n exlractionp skOI in Sanskrit 
1 poetry^ Moreover^ the poems are qualified by a string of 
epithets as adorned by the quaiities of simplicity, dearness. 
♦ sw^eetness, variety, beauty, and elevation arising frofn the use of 
^ conventional poetic terminology ispAh£a/i^/ftt7n^Aurait/rakJftta^ 

llie term points uninis- 

, takably to the author's acquaintance with a science of poetics 
prescribing the ornaments of poetry, and a comparison with the 
; merits ascribed by Daudin^ lo the Vaidarbha style which he 

I ^ IT Sn bclov, vk^p. tviii, i a. 
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adiTiires is decidedly inatructivCi Simplicity ^nd clearness may 
well be equivalent to the arlAatyaJkfi and which he 

mentions f sweetness Is his madAufyn which includes richness in 
tasteful sound and sense (r^uajrj/) ; variety is probably akin to 
the atrength or force prescribed by Da^^i^p reco^< 

nizes that in the yltw of some authorities elevation was induced 
by the use of the stock terms of poets such as krii/aiaros^ a lake 
for sport. 

Tlie evidence of this inscription is confirmed and strengthened 
by that derivable from a record^ of Siri Pulumiyi at NaBik, 
wHUen in Prakrii prOBC^ There can be no doubt of the fam itlar Uy 
of the writer witli Sanskrit i it Is even possible that he wrote his 
te??t in that language and then, in order to comply with the 
usage of the day, rendered ii into Prakrit for purposes oi 
publication. Siri Putumjj^ may be identified with Siro-Polemaios 
of Raithana, Pratiatbana on the Godavarlp of Ptolemy and the 
dale of ihe inscription is not far removed from that of the Girn3r 
record. It begins with an enormous sentence of eight and a half 
Linca^ long compounds fill lines a-d, then a brief re-st is given by 
the insertion of short words^ and the whole ends with a compound 
of sixteen words and forty-three Hyllables. This Ls deliberate art, 
however little we may admire it^ and the same technique is found 
in Rana^ used perhaps with greater skill* Alliteration is freely 
used ; the queen is maAdJnrI mnAdr^'amd/d m/rAdrd/dpitfdmaAL 
Whatp howevcTp^ is specially interesting is the appearance oJ 
mannerisms of the later KSvya, used fn a W'ay which implies 
current famHiarity with the ihcmcs. Thus the king is of like 
strength with the mountains Ilimavant, Mcru^ and Mandara, 
a brief allusion to the view that the king, like the Himalaya, 
possesses abundant treasures, like Mem is the centre of the 
world and overshadows it with hb might, and* like Mandara^ 
which the gods used as their churning stick when th^ churned 
the ocean, can produce and preserve I^ksmT^ the f&rtamt r^gitm. 
The king again is compared with the heroes of the epic in 
a manner ivhich preludes the frequent use of this theme made 
by Subandhu and Bana. Finally, he b described as winning 

* El-^ TiiL So if,; S. Ctn^uAnUimit'* d* ^AwAr du ^tud€f 

trpJl), pp. ^1 ff,. Mho hdik ih*| i±i beto GcjE&mVjiai«V dmh in victcifv !■ 
dc*crilw3, ' 
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victory in a battle in which in wondrous wise the Wind, Garuda, 
Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Vidyadharasj BhOtas, Gandharvas, 
Caranas, the sun,' the moon, the Naksatras, and the planets take 
part- Thus early we find that confusion of the mortal and 
the supernatural which induces an alleged historian like Btihana 
to allow (Jiva to intervene when needed in the fate of his patron- 
There can be no doubt from these inscriptions of the existence 
of Sanskrit Kavya, and doubtless also of a science of poetics 
among the Brahmins.^ It is, therefore, accident only which has 
preserved Buddhist works like those of A5vaghosa as the earliest 
specimens of the Kavya- Moreover there is a simple explanation 
of the accident; A 9 vaghosa was one of the great names of 
Buddhism ; no one arose to surpass his achievement in depicting 
the life of the Buddha, whereas the glory of earlier poets was 
eclipsed by that of Kalidasa- Nor is this mere theory ; we 
know in fact that of the predecessors in drama enumerated by 
Kalidasa himself the works of all save one are lost, apparently 
inretrievably- 

5 - The Kdmasutra and the Poet's Mtiieu. 

Vatsyayana^s Kdmasutra ^ is of uncertain date, but it is not 
improbably older than Kalidasa, and fn any case it represents 
the concentrated essence of earlier tieatises on the Ars Amoris- 
There is no question of the importance of knowledge of this topic 
for the writers of erotic poetry, and there is abundant proof that 
Kdmasutra was studied as eagerly by would-be poets as were 
grammar, poetics, and lexicography- To Vatsyayana we owe 
a vivid conception of the Indian parallel to the man about town 
{ndgarakd) whose existence was due to the growing elaboration 
of Indian life, and whose interest the poet was anxious to pro- 
pitiate- We see him,^ opulent, a denizen of the town which lends 
him his name, or, if compelled by adverse fortune to vegetate in 

^ The use of compotinds in oma^mental epithets appears to have been much pro- 
moted by their convenience in eulogies of kings, places, in inscriptions, just as la 
Jain texts they aie heaped up in stock descriptions- 

® See below, chap- xxiv j cf, Haraprasid, LUeraturt^ chap- iv* On the 

arts, Kalas, sLity-four in number at least, of early India, see A- Venkatasubbiah and 
E. Miiller, JRAS- 19T4, pp- 355-67. 

* The comm, allows him to be of any caste. 
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the country', seeking, IJke Martkl tn his fetreat from Rome^ to 
find congenial society with which to continue the pIeasurie$or his 
town life- H is home boasts all the luxury of the agCi soft couches, 
a summer house in a park, seats strewn with Rowctii, and swings 
to amuse the ladies who share and lend aest to his leisure 
moments. Much of his time is devoted to his toilet he must 
bathe, be anointed, perfumed, and garlanded ; then he can teach 
the cage birds which surround him to speak, Or enjoy the brutal 
spectacle of ram or cock fighta, both favourite amusements of the 
gilded yuuth of the period. Or, in the company of ladies of the 
demi-monde, he may visit the parks outside the town, returning 
home crowmed with the flowers which they have plucked. There 
arc concerts to be attended, ballets and theatrical spectacles to 
be visited i he has a lute beside him so that he may make mtiaic 
when he will, and a book to read at leisure. Boon companions 
and liangcrs-on of various ranks, the Vitas, PithamaTclas, and 
Vidil^kas of the texts, arc essential to his happiness, and 
drinking parties are not unknown, but the ideal forbids mere 
rude licence ; even in h» enjoyments the man about town aims 
at elegance, moderation, and a uieasure of dignity. He con- 
descends to the use of the vernacular, but blends it with Sanskrit, 
thus indicating his fine culture. Hetairal arc essential to him, 
but they also are not without accomplishments ; indeed the 
KSmasHira demands from them knmvlcdge encydopacdic, in- 
cluding poetic taite. The most famous of them achieved gre.it 
riches, as we Icam from the description of the palace of die 
heroine in die Mfcckak/ttika and, as in the Athens of Tcrikles, 
discussions on literature, music, and art, must often have afforded 
the participants a pleasure which could not he expected from 

their own wives, from whom they demanded children and core for 
tlidr fintnes. 

An attnosphero of this kind is unquestionably favourable, if 
not to the highest poctr>^ at least to the production of elaborate 
verse, and ^the care demanded from those who are exposed to 
keen criticism cannot but produce excellent rc.su Its iti the case of 
men naturally gifted, though on the otlicr hand it leads to ex- 
^Eljeraied love of style with inevitable tasteless extravagance. 
If under such a system Maecenases produce few VergilB, they are 
responsible for a plentiful crop of Valcrii Flacci, and to the kings 
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of IndU^ we: unquestionably owe most of the poeLa of repute; 
patronage by the king was at once the reward of skill in 
panegyric and the means of obtaining the leisure for serioua 
compo^hion and a rneastirc o( publicity for the works produced. 
It was the duty of the king to bridge the glilf between wealth 
and poetic talent^ of the poet to save his patron from the night of 
oblivion which el.se mu:st aa.*iurcdly aettic on him when hia morta] 
life dosed. At Hie royal courts poets vied in eager rivalry with 
one another; probably in quite early times there were practised 
such arts as the compost Hon of verses to complete a stanza when 
one verse was given, and the production of extempore poems on 
a given topic The festival of Sarasvatl each month afTorried 
opportunities for displays in honour of the patroness of poetry 
and the arts. FortuDately^ too, for the poets, kings vrere willing 
to claim renown for skill in poetiy; we have seen that hh 
panegyrifd: thought wdl to ascribe famb in this sphere to 
Rudrudainan and we shall sec that the great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta strove for renown a man of letters.* Har^ 
not only patroniiSEd Bana, but claimed the authorship of dramas 
and poemsp though unkind hints were prevalent that others w^cre 
the true begetters of his literary offspring.^ Four hundred years 
later Rhoja of Dhara was more fortunale^ for we have no real 
knowledge to disprove his claim to polymathy exhibited In 
a laige variety of works. In the twelfth century^ the court of 
Lakamanosena revived the glory of Haraa^s patronage^ for besides 
the famous jayadeva, other poets such as Umaparidbara^ Dhoip, 
and Govardhana wrote with acceptance. The kings of Ka^ihmir 
often distinguished themselves by generosity to their laureates, 
(kaviraja) and to such enlightened activity owe Somadeva's 

^ RiitfdLhajm p. 5j) VfljodcTB (f ibt Ka^vn or \\x 

ij^DiInkir and S^luukL^a 0 CukdragnpEn II; Tljtchtlp UN. I9^lr PP- 4^fi~ 
7) u riffloui pautriti. 

* MlfVOT rq^ml lalbciTi sicldcte flunuiLiti bfoboidxAtikiaiiiiVJinaAii [r. S 75 ); 

Vip^T*nD*n^ pKtron of BbiTiblinti [f, d't Kaisturi MiynrajA (r. ojid 

Vi^rqhiui^cva ( 1 1 5 Wc kavc KlrinjAi a Nepali IdB^ (Sth ^ A tn-Crgbu- 

Mufijl (9T5"55)p AljiaMTiTMD’i comm. -Oa Aicwni irctil.), 

Cf. JacIcMi, pp. 

^ C£i Ktllh, SSiuArf4 DrOMaf pp. 1 7 C ff. 

* SmHbf EtSL pPp 4^^ frkshn to jilflM ihE* Icing fiflj bCiTar* thf 

□tojlI {jUfcp bat Etnnrct iEnpaiTiinL cvldcAce: ks K« C. Mijnnidw, JPAStf. 

pp. 7 0'h ; C- V+ Yudjra, |HQ, p, C. Cbduanni, lii^ 1S6 S'. 
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Kathdsariisagara. Yet it is worth remembering that we cannot 
prove any royal patron for Kalidasa, greatest of Indian poets, or 
even for Kalhana, the one historian of real merit in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Nor, of course, was royal generosity confined to Sanskrit 
poetry; to a king, Hala or Satavahana, is ascribed the anthology 
of Maharastrl verse, and Vakpatiraja wrote his epic, Gaudavaha^ 
for Ya^ovarman of Kanauj, thus assuring him an immortality to 
survive his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. So, 
too, if we believe tradition, it was perhaps the patronage of 
Kaniska which produced the first great work of the court epic 
preserved to us, the Buddkacarita of A^vaghosa. 
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AgVAGHOSA AND EARLY BUDDHIST KAVYA 

I. Ap>agho$ds Works, 

T he deplorable darkness which still envelops early India 
renders it impossible to establish with certainty the date 
of Afvaghosa, famous alike as a poet and as a phtlosophen 
Tradition unquestionably makes him a prot^gi of the famous 
Kaniska, but the matter is complicated by the fact that if the 
Sutralamkdra ^ is his, he tells two stories in which Kaniska's reign 
seems to be referred to as in the past ; this may be explained 
either on the theory that Kaniska died before him, which does 
not accord with tradition, or on the view that the stories are 
interpolated in whole or as regards the name, or that there was 
an earlier Kaniska • again an inscription “ held to belong to the 
time of Kaniska mentions an Afvaghosaraja who has been 
temerariously identified with the poet. Assuming the validity of 
the tradition despite these difficultieSi the date of A^vaghosa 
would fall to be determined by that of Kaniska, for whom 
€, A*D, joo® still seems a just estimate. Tradition also tells that 
he was originally a Brahmin, that he first adhered to the Sar- 
vastivada school of Buddhism, but was attracted by the doctrine 
of the saving grace of faith in the Buddha, and became one of the 
forerunners of the Mahay ana school, 1 -tsing, who travelled in 
India in A,D. 671-95, refers to him as one of the great teachers 
of the past, and asserts that a collection of his works was still 
studied in his time. From the colophons of his own works we 
learn that his mother was named Suvarnaksi and that his home 
was Saketa, while he is given the style of Acarya and Bhadanta, 

* Nos, 14 and 31 (Haber’s trans., Paris, 1908), Cf, L^vi, JA, 1896, iL 444 ff.; 
Kimura, IHQ, i 417, KamaralaU {(T* 150) is more probable. 

* EL viii 171; S, Ch, Vidyabhasana (POCP, 1919, I, xximff,) puts Kaniska, 
patron of A^vaghosa, about A. D, 310, 

s Cf. Smith, ERL pp, 37a ff, ; Foneber, VArt Gr/co-Bauddhifue, ii, 484 if,, 506 ff,, 
who finds in the epoch merely the beginning of the fifth century of the Maurya 

epoch, placing Kaniska c. A, D, 8j. Cf, D, R, Sahni, JRAS, 1924, pp, 399 ^' 
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Whether the MahayoHaftadd/teifada, a famouii text-book of 
early Mahay views, or the Vajt^asik:lt an able and bitter 
attack on the Brahmankal caste system, are nghtly ascribed to 
A9vagho^ need not be discussed, and hia dramas arc preserved 
only In fragmcnD, tvhich reveal little of his poetic skill.* Of the 
songs for which he was rcnowncci the OaniiTst^tragatha^ displays 
great metrical skill and attests his comprehension of the power of 
music ; it is an effort to describe in words the religiuus mc-saage 
carried to the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating 
a long Strip , of wxiod with a short club, Of later authorship b 
the SUii^SlatttkSfa or Kalpanstnan^itka, which unhappily is 
preserved only in a fragmentary coudition in Sanskrit, though 
Huber has translated into French the Chinese version of vi.D. 405. 
The wide culture of the writer displays itself in hia allusion to 
the Bharatan cpic^ and the Ramdyana^ the Samkhya and 
Vai^fika philosophies, and Jain tenets, while in the tales he 
exhibits himself as a fervent bdiever in the doctrine of the saving 
power of worship of the Buddha. The collection Is made up of 
tales, in the main already current in literature still preserved, 
Inculcating the Buddhist faith ; many are attractive, even 
pathetic, but the doctrine of devotion carries the author to 
strange results, as In the tale of the sinner who never in his life 
did one good deed, but because in deadly terror of his life from 
attack by a tiger he uttered the salutation, ' Homage to the 
Buddha', is gi anted entrance to the order and straightway pro- 
ceeds to saintliuod. From the literary point of view the essential 
fact is that the tales arc written in prose and verse, dearly of the 
duMical type. We need not doubt that this combination was 
taken over by the author direct from the contemporary Jitakas 
current in Pali, even if no strict proof uf this view is possible. 

The Siiiralajhkiira mentions a BuddhacaHia, perhaps Aeva- 
ghoM's work.and there is reason to suppose that that epic was later 
than the Satmdaraaanda* At the close of that work Aevaghosa 
franUy declares the purpose which led to his adopting the KSvjIa 


' Ct Keith. pp, j. j if, 

* EU. BB, Jj, 151J. 


SoMlirit £nrma^ p[t. Boflf, 


* We find iTfo k'rtio liVD thE in Ih^ yajratthl, 

* EA Hinpndd Siittl, BL joio, Cf. Buitcn TA lan i .taA- u « i 
ZDMU. Iiili-lMifr ■ Gtw/cfiikl, Siuditi itdMcr iit Sanri. Butul, lit,, ^ 
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form ; he neco^l^K that inen rejoice in the ddight of the world 
and .seek not salvation* and therefore he sets out the troth which 
leads to eBlighlenaiecit in attractive garb^ in the hope that men 
attracted by it may realise the aim and extract from his work the 
gold alone^ As he makes no allusiorii to an earlier poem* we 
may eunciude that the SaaKdaranafti/a was his drst attemptp 
The topic of the poem is the legend of the conver^iion of the reluet^ 
ant Nandap his half-brother^ by the Buddha, a story recounted in 
ihc JfaAdtt^^a and the A^tdanakat/sd, but A^vagho^ deals w^ith 
it in the approved fnannerof the later Kavyan He begins with 
an account of the foundatiaa of Kapil av^^tup wbicli gives him 
occasion to display hb knowledge of heroic talca and mythology 
(Canto i). There follows the description of the king, l^uddho- 
dana, and briefly an account of the birth of Sarva rthnisidd ha and 
hia half-broLhcT Nanda. The Buddha is described in full ifl the 
next Canto (lii) ; then we hear of Sundarl'is beauty and the 
perfection of her union with Nanda os of the night with the 
moon. Reluctantly Nanda leaves her (iv), and the Buddha 
hastens to secure bis ordination as a monk, much against hb 
inclination {v). Bitter is Sundari^s gdef (v!)p and Nanda himself 
seeks by a long list of legendary parallels to defend his desire to 
cling to his beloved ; kings of yore have laid aside tbe hermit's 
garb and returned to the world nf joy and life (vii). In vain arc 
the demerits of women* the flattery on their lips, the treachery in 
their licarls, pointed out (viii) ; in vain is be warned of tbe cvlb 
of piide Illustrated by the fate of heroes of the past (ix). The 
Buddha determines on a bolder plan ; he carries him to heaven 
and shows him on the way in the Himalaya a one-eyed ape of 
hideout form, asking him if Sundarl is fairer than it. Nanda 
cncrgctjcalty asserts his wife's loveliness* but on the s^ht of the 
heavenly Apsaraaes must admit that their beauty raises them as 
far above Sundarl as she is above the ape; with Gcklc faith he 
resolves to win an Apsaras as bride* but 1$ warned that he must 
wdn heaven by good works^ if he is to obtain thb end (x). Re- 
turned to earth he strives for this end| but Auanda wama him, 
adducing a wealth of exompleSj that the joys of heaven are 
fleeting and that, when man's merit is exhausted, he must 
return to earth again (xi). Nanda is thua induced to lay aside 
all thought of heavenly joy^ ajid to seek and obtain inalruc- 
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tion from the Buddha ; he becomes not merely a saint, but on 
the Buddha’s bidding determines on the nobler course of seek- 
ing salvation not for himself alone, but of preaching it to others 
(xii-xvia), 

The Buddhacarita ^ deals with the greater theme of the life of 
the Buddha, and it is a misfortune that as we have it the poem 
contains but seventeen Cantos and of these only the first thirteen 
— with certain exceptions — are genuine^ the remainder being an 
addition made a century ago by Amrtananda who records that 
he did so because he could not find a manuscript of the rest of 
the text. The poem now ends with the conversions made at 
Benares, but the Chinese version, made between A. D. 414 and 
and theTibetan^ have twenty-eight Cantos, and I-tsing still knew 
of this number. The exact source which influenced A9vaghosa 
in his choice of incident is unknown, for it is not proved that the 
Lalitavistara existed in his lime in anything like its present 
form. In any case the contrast between the two works ft 
remarkable ; Lalitavistara is written in the main in Sanskrit 
prose of the plain type, intermingled with ballads in mixed 
Sanskrit of the so-called Gatha style ■, at best it is confused, at 
worst incoherent, A^vagho^'s poem is essentially the work of 
an artist; in choice of incident and arrangement he seeks to 
produce the maximum effect, and, though he does not vary in 
essentials the tradition, he renders vivid and affecting the scenes 
which he describes. The prince’s fatal journeying forth from the 
palace w'hich brings him into contact with the hateful spectacle 
of age, is preceded by the account of the fair women who crowd 
to watch his exit ; the poet again shows his skill in depicting 
the loving ruses by which the ladies of the harem seek to divert 
his mind from the desire to renounce the vanities of the world, 
and in describing the famous scene when the prince gazing on 
them in their sleep resolves to abandon the palace. Nor is he 
skilled in the Kama^^tra alone ; he adduces the arguments by 
which the family priests, fortified by the precepts of political 
science, seeks to deter the prince from his resolution to abandon 

^ Ed. E, B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893 ; trana, SBE. 46 ; Formiebi, Bail, 191a, See 
dso HttUzsch, ZDMG. Uxu. 145 ff,; CappellcT, ZIL ii, 1 fE. ; Speyer, JRAS. 1914, 
pp. 105 ff. ; Gawroibki, B&cznik Otytnialhfyczny, 1. 1 ff, ; l-v ed. aod Lrans, K, M. 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1913. On Beddhist Sanskrit Literattiie cf. G. K. Nariman, 
Sansh'it Buddhism (^9^3% 
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secular life with its duties, and true to the rule which requires 
a description of a battle he provides a spirited picture of the 
contest of Buddha against the demon Mara and his monstrous 
hosts. 

There is not the slightest doubt of one of the sources of 
A^vaghosa* Though Cowell was unable to find decisive proof 
of his knowledge of the Rdmdyana as opposed merely to the 
legend of Rama, the fact is put beyond doubt, apart from a men- 
tion of the poem in the Sutrdlathkdra^ by careful study of the 
references in the Bnddhacarita itself ^ ; when the people of the 
town see that Siddhartha has not returned they weep as afore- 
time when the chariot of Da^aratha^s son returned without him ; 
(^uddhodana compares himself to Da^aratha, bereft of Rama^ 
whose death he envies, and in these and many other passages 
there is clear knowledge by Afvaghosa of the wording of our 
present text. It was natural that the parallel should deeply 
affect A^vaghosa, and the broad structure of the episode of the 
return of Sumantra to Ayodhya without Ratna and of Chan- 
daka to Kapilava^tu without Siddhartha is unmistakable ^ the 
charioteer leaves his master, and returns to the city now sadly 
changed ; the eager citizens rush out to greet him, learn his 
news, and are filled with lamentation \ the women throng the 
windows and then withdraw in deep depression to their inner 
chambers; the charioteer enters the presence of the king. 
Similarly again, Ya^o’dhara^s lament for the sufferings of the 
prince in his new life of hardship is modelled on Sita's sorrow for 
her husband s sufferings in the forest. Nor does it seem reason- 
able to deny that the description of the aspect of the women of 
, the harem in sleep is based on the portraiture of Ravanas 

harem.® 

2 * A^vaghosds Style and Language, 

Dandin^ draws a vital distinction between two styles as preva- 
lent in his day, the Gauda and the Vaidarbha, eastern and 
southern, and from his account and other evidence we gather that 

^ Gawroifk^ki, Studies a3^ the SansL Budfk, Lit,, pp. 27 Pf, 

* V. g-ii, which Wintcmitz (GIL, u 417) assert* to be based cm But 

sec Walter, Indica^ ili, 13, 

* Kavyadar^O^ L 40H. 
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among the characteristics of the forme?: was the love of long 
compounds not merely in proac, where they were accepted even 
by the Vaidarbha, but in verse also ; love of id I iteration and of 
harsh sound effects ^ the use of recondite etymologizing phrase- 
ologyp. and a desire for strength resulting often in bombast and 
affectation^ It has been suggested by Jacobi ^ that the contrast 
of styles has a histoitcal basis ^ Sanskrit poetry wiLs practised, it 
15 argued* eagerly in the ca5t and Sanskrit poetry there had 
developed the evil effects of old age, before the art became 
current in the west and southn The simpler atyle of the south 
was also on this vicav influenced by the freshness of the lyric of 
Mahar^tra born of dose eoiitacL with the people, tt is already 
a serious objection to such a conclusion that in the N^tya^stra 
wc find the qualities which Dai;idin ascribes as charactcibitic of 
the Vaidarbha ascribed to the Kavya style in general ; this is 
a strong suggestion that at the time of the Ndiyagastra there 
had not developed those characteristics of the Gauda style* and 
that they emerged gradually with the development of poetry at 
the courts of princes of Bengal. This view gains support from 
the fact that, iliough Dandtn pn^itses the Vaidarbha stylcp and 
evidently disapproves of the Gauda^ in practice poeLs of later 
dale often affect the Gauda matirier. A^vagho^, Jiowcvcr* 
affords a more convincing proof still of the early character of the 
Valdarbha ; his Style unmlatakably is of the Valdarbha lyjw ; as 
B5oa later says of the western poeta, it aims at sense rather ihan 
mere ornament j it Is his aim to narrate, to dcscribei to preach 
hh curious but not unaUractxve philosophy of renunciation of 
selfish desire and universal active benevolence and effort for the 
good^ and by the clarity* vsvJdness, and elegance of his diction to 
attract the minds of ihoac to whom blunt iruihs and ped^trian 
statements would not appeal This project left no room for mere 
elegance or for deliberate straining after effect, and thus it reauUs 
that A 9 vagho^*fl works attain a high measure of aitractivenesa, 
especially when we make the necessary allowance for Uic decidedly 
bad condition of the text traditionof both epics, Simple,ofcourse, 
m the sense In which it can be applied to English poetry, is an 
inappropriate ephlict m regards any Sanskrit Kav>'a, but rela* 
tively to the later standard* even In some measure to KilidSsa, 
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AfvaghoM’s style is simple. Nor may wc deny it the epithets 
of sensuous and passionate; the picture of ihe pleasures of Jove 
drawn by A^vaghosa is already marked by that wealth of 
inti male detail which appeals to all Indian poets, but proves 
a grave stumbling block to critics who find matter for ofTence 
even in the charming picture of the deceiving Zeus in the Iliad 
and reprobate in the author of ihc Odyss^ the episode of the 
amour of Ares and Aphrodite. Bui still more sincere Is the 
burning enthusiasm of the poet for his oivn ideal, not the Arhat, 
contented to seek his Own freedom from rebirth in this world of 
misery, but the Bodhisattva, the Buddha to be, who delays, hmv- 
ever, his entering into Nirvana until he has aocotiiplished hb view 
of freeing all other creatures frum the delusion which makes 
them cling throughout the ages to mortal life and its woes. 
This IS a new note in Sanskrit poeiry ; Valnilki has majesty and 
H calm seriousness, but he is free from passion like his hero, who 
though he experiences vicissitudes yet stands apart from them, 
and of w'hosc ultimate success we never doubt, Nanda's rejection 
of Sundari may seem to ua heartless enough ; hb transference of 
his hckle allection to the Apsaruses has its comic side, but In the 
end he seeks the welfare of others, even as does the Buddha ; 
Rama OH the contrary in his rejection of Silt after the long 
agony of separation from him has no warmer motive than obedi- 
ence to the doctrine that Caesar's wife must be above suspicion. 
As reminds us of Da^aratha, ho Sundari has 

traces of SUa, but with a vehemence of passion unknown lo that 
quccR, and without her dignity and steadfast courage. Nor is it 
in theme and character-drawing alone that Valmiki is laid under 
contribution ; the metaphors and similes of the RSfttdyana' 
appear in more refined form ; the king, hearing of his son's final 
resolve, falls, smitten by sorrow as Indra's banner is lowered 
when the festival b over vrua ivatsave dhvajah) \ the 

maidens stand drinking in the prince’s beauty with eyes that 
stay wide open in joy prUivtkaeaih pibantya iva loca- 

Haih) ; they display their bosoms that are like bowJs of gold 
lyiti’aFfnikBlofopy^ftfiyAn dsT(itysniy&h piiyffdfiiiySs)^ The epic 
speaks of the ocean laughing with the foam of its waves, the 
poet embodies the idea in the picture of a sleeping beauty of the 

* Ct VVjtlicr> /W«nd, i\\- 1 1 Ef. 
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harem^ with a daintiness of elaboration which is far removed 
from the epic : 

vibahhau karalagnavenur anya : stanwvhrastasiiah^ukd gaydnd 
rjusatpadapanktijustapadmd : Jalaphmaprahasatiaid nadhm. 

* And one lay resplendent, holding a flute in her hand, while her 
white garment slipt from her bosom, like unto a river whose 
banks laugh with the foam ^ of her waves, and in whose lotuses 
long rows of bees delight/ A^vaghosa unquestionably is at his 
best in simple and elegant description by which a clear picture is 
presented to the eyes ; 

iathdpi pdplyasi nirjite gate : di^ah praseduh prababhau 
nigdkarah 

divQ nipeiur bhuvi puspavrstayo : rardja yoseva vikahnasd 
nigd, 

* So when the evil one had retired worsted, the sky became calm, 
the moon shone forth, flowers fell in rain from heaven on the 
earth ; night shone clear like a maiden free from stain/ When 
the charioteer returns : 

punab kumdro vinivrtta tty aiko ; gavaksamdldk pratipedire 
^hgandh 

viviktaprsthani ca mgamya vdjinam: punar gat>dksdni pid^ 
kdya cnkrvguh. 

Tis the prince returned , said the women and rushed to their 
windows, but, seeing the steed's back bereft of its master, dosed 
them again and wailed aloud/ Ya^odhara, who is more akin to 
Sita than Sundarl, laments her husband's new lot i 

gucau gayiivd gayane hiranmaye: prabodhyamdna mgi inr^ 
yanisvanaik 

katkam bata svapsyati so ’(fya me vratl: pataikadeQantarite 
mahitale. 

■ How can he sleep to-night, my faithful one, on one poor mat 
covering the bare earth, he who hath slept aroretime on a couch 
of gold undefiled, and whom music hath aroused from his 
slumbers ? ’ A9vaghosa is also a master of simple pathos : 

mahatya trfnaya duhkhair garbhenasmi yaya dkrtah 
tasya nispftalayalnayak kvaham niatuk kva sd tiiarna. 

* CC Meghaduta, 50. 
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* With deep longing and many a pain did she bear me in her 
womb ; all her effort hath come to nought ; why was she mother, 
why was I her son ? ' As often the idea has a prototype in the 
Rdmayana} but Afvaghosa has heightened by his delicate touch 
the effect of the whole* 

Sanskrit poetry, which does not aim at rhyme, nevertheless is 
fond of the repetition of the same syllables m close relation, 
especially if the meaning thus conveyed is altered, and instances 
of Yamakas, as they are styled, are not rare in A5vaghosa as in 
prana^tavatsdni iva vatsaldm gdm^*Vik& a loving cow which hath 
lost its calf*, a clear refinement on the vivatsdvatsaldkrtd of the 
epic; a more elaborate effect is produced in Canto i where 
stanzas 14-16 approximate to rhyme as in ttddrasamkhymk 
sacivair asanikhyaih^ ' with countless ministers of noble counsels ’ 
and samagradevlnivahdgradevl^ " queen supreme of all the host 
of queens*,, but such effects are rarely® sought Occasionally 
a phrase is overworked as in tapahpragdntafk sa vanam vivega^ 
‘ he entered the penance grove where penance had ceased \ and 
now and then the poet errs in his display of his culture,® as when 
he derives a simile from the use of the verbal form asH as 
a particle, though his successors equally delight to prove by 
recondite allusions that they are masters of the works of Panini* 
His own skill is shown especially in Canto ii of the Saurtda- 
rananda where he exhibits his knowledge of aorist forms, and he 
evidently felt pleasure in the skill which uses nnyate as the passive 
of the three verbs md^ mi^ and ajijipat as the aorist of jap 
and/f, and adtdipai as that of dd and do^ On the other hand we 
find forms which, if excusable, are so only on the ground of the 
epic, as in the gerunds grkya and vivardkayitvd ; beside the 
common nigamya^ hearing, we find nigdmya^ observing, and, 
while the derivative ioxm daigika isregularly used stands 

beside it. The periphrastic future as aJiam pravestd replaces 
pravestdsmi^ and in the use of particles A9vaghosa permits him- 
self irregularities which are not rare in Buddhist Sanskrit ; thus 

Mi, 53. 30 ., 

® haritHragatHraTigm>atturaHgah^ Buddhamiita, v. 87, is not a success* 

* The poet shows in a simile his knowledge of the new art of Gandbara. His use 
of the technical terms bhava and hava (iv* 13 ) proves his knowledge of Alamkara, 
and he fully employs Yathasarhkhya, v* 43 ; ix* 1 6, For artistic parallels see 
Foucher, VArt Crico-B^mifdhiqm du Gandkura^ L 3ar, 339ff* 
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him bata and prag eva denote * how much more ’ ; saced is used 
for €id\ and, as in the epic^ some pleonasm of particles is 
allowed ; we find, unless we amend, api repeated, hi and tu com- 
bined in one sentence and even na jaharsa na capi canuUpe^ 
Some Buddhist terms occur, such as prativedhd, ihjita^pragrabdhi^ 
and praverita, while maiird^ for the wonted maitrl^ is based on 
Pall mtttd ; moreover it is impossible to defend some of Agva- 
ghosa's genders. But these are minor blemishes in a Sanskrit 
which is normally grammatically correct- 

Nor is there any real doubt as to A^vaghosa's metrical skill, 
though the manuscripts do undoubtedly present a text in which 
metrical deficiencies are not rarely present In addition to the 
more easy metres he adopts the Udgata for Canto iii of the 
Sanndarananda^ an example followed in Canto xii of the Kira- 
tdrjuntya and Canto xv of the figupdlavadka, while the Suva- 
dana and the Vardhamana species of the Upasthitapracupita ^ 
arc also found, 

3 * The AvaddJias, 

Connected with A9vaghosa, sometimes identified with him by 
tradition, is a mysterious Matrceto,^ of whose numerous works 
fragments alone, from his ^atapanedgatikasMra? exist in 
Sanskrit These show a fairly elegant style of religious lyric 
devotion. The taste of the time, however, seems to have pre- 
ferred the telling of tales dealing with the endless theme of the 
fruits of man $ deeds. Moreover the view of the Buddhists who 
loved these Avadanas* — tales of great acts or perhaps of the 
causes of man*s future® — was not a narrowly moral one. They 
were not content to exemplify the somewhat cold doctrine of the 
due reward of a mans actions regarded merely from the moral 
point of view. They were frankly Buddha worshippers and 

’ S^tttnd. iL 65; cf. Jact>bi, 'ZDMG. Mxvriii- 603; SIFI. VIII, ii. 113, 

* Cf, Thomas, ERE. vrii. 495, 

* L^vl, JA. 1910, ii. 433-56 ; Poussin, JR AS- 191 J, pp, 759r-77- For his Fama- 

ndrhovitrttana see Thomas, lA. 145 ff. 

* Pjjjykski {La dt Pmp^reur Aftfka (1933), pp. viiiC, 21 4) holds that 

there were two Viuayas of the Sarvastivadins, oae of Mathura with Avadiuas or 
Jatakas, one of Kashmir without them ; the Divydvaddna may all be derived from the 
first of these Vinayas; Livi, 'Toung Pac^ viii. 105-23 ; JA^ 1914, ii. 494, 

* Zimmer, ZlL iiL 303 fT. 
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believed whalehcartedljr in the efficacy of any act of devotion to 
the Buddha or his followers as having the power to influence 
indefinitely for good the life of man; equdJy they held that an 
insEilt to the Buddha wasi certam to bear appatJing fruit Of the 
Avadana texts preserved Uie oldest may be the Ava^idnapa^aJta^^ 
which 15 stated to have been rendered into Chinese in the first 
half of the third cenlmy A. D-i and which, M containing the term 
dTftdni, can hardly belong to any period earlier than a.d. 100 - 
Artistically the work has scanty merit; Its arrangement in ten 
decades each according to subject-matter Ls schematic ; the tales 
open with set formulae, contain set fortnulae of descripiion* as of 
the laughter of the Buddha^ and of moral exhortation \ exaggera- 
tion and long-windedness mark the whole, and beauty of form is 
sactificed to the desire to be edifying* From this point of view, 
Indeed, the tales ofeen ruveaJ thoughts of^omc beauty ; Mailra- 
kanyaJea^ condemned for wrongs done to his mother to endure in 
hell the punishment of bearing on hijs head ^ wheel of red-hot 
iron for 5d|000 years until another who has committed a like sin 
comes to relieve him of his burden, resolves that rather will he 
for ever and ever endure the pain* and is rewarded forthwith by 
the disappearance of the rnstrument of torment* 

Bimbis^ra, pays homage to the relics of the Buddha which the 
king liad enclosed in a Stilpa for worship by the ladies of his 
harem ; the patricide AjatR^atru forbids such homage on pain of 
death, but QrTmati dIsobeySj and, slain by the king's order* is 
burn again in the world of the gods. 

Far more imeresting as literature is the D£^di*ai/dHa*^ col- 
lection oflegends which draws, like the Ava^dnd^a/aia, largely 
on the VinafafiifijJta of the Sarvastivadin school of Buddhism. 
Its date Is uncoruin; its origin is complex; one seciion is 
definitely described as a Mah^y^n^t Stltra^, while the body of the. 
work is still of the Hlnayana school. The term diJfdra occurs, 
and one famous talc, the (^ardulakarpavadana, was rendered into , 
Chinese in A.D* ^* 65 . It tells how the Buddha by hU skill inlt 
persuasion converted to the faith the maiden FrakrtI,tvho liad ton-| 
eeivEci a deep love for the beloved disciple Anandaand would have! 
won him from hia vows, had he not at the moment of his greatest 

^ EJ- J. S. Sjicyffi-, BB. 3, inns. L, AMG- tS, tftpt. 

■ £. fi. Cowell tad R. A. N«i], CimbiEdgc, jSS6 . 
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danger sought refuge in hia rna^cr's str-ength^ The gem of the 
collection is doubtlcjis tire patheliC legend of KunSlrtp fwi of 
A^okAp^ who&e false stepmother succeeds in poisoning his faihcKa 
mind against him and in having Kim blinded without his per- 
mitting hi mac! r either hate or reproach p We find* boiVCVer> also 
a still more gruesome and to us repellent theme in the talc of 
Rtlpavati, who severs her own brea^^ts in order to feed a hungry 
moUier w^hen on the point of eating her own child ; Rupavatt is 
extolled as a pattern of the Bodhisattva who seeks to save the 
whole ivor!d> and is accorded the somewhat q^uainl honour of 
being reborn as a prince^ Rupavata^ 

The st3'Ie of the book is ver^^^ uneven* as a result of the 
diversity of its soiircc^i Besides ordinary .simple Sanskrit prose^ 
intermingled here aud there with Gatha^^i Bnd here and there 
passages in elaborate metres and prose with the long compounds 
approved by >\Titcr}i on poctic^i. Thun Avadana XKxviii Isa vcfision 
in elaborate style of the story of Maitrakanyaka in the form found 
in th^ A More interesting to us is the prescrvaiion, 

aspartof the cycle of legends of A^oka(xxvi-x xix)^ of the dramatic 
episode of the conversion of the demon Mura by the virtuous 
Upagupta. The idea, ingenious in irsdfp 15 carried out with spirit 
and imagination \ Marais converted and Upagupta, who desires to 
sec with his eyes the Buddha Jong since dead, asks him to appear 
before him in the Buddha's form, Mara obeys, and the devotee 
falls down In worship before the wondrous apparition of Lhc master 
he loved. We can recognize here, without question* borrowing 

S rom A^vagho^ in manner . a^ in Substance from the SfarMtfh- 
r^ra ; style and metre are of the dasskai ly[ie which his poems 
display. Moreover* we can trace ■ in this section of t^c work 
clear iniitancca of knowledge of the BiidJ/£/t£arita and e)lenorthc 
Jess popular Smftdcirariaii/f^ i thus Gupla^s son is de/cribed as 
beautiful beyond men but yet inferior to the gods 

asamfr^ftfaf m divjf^vflrftaffi)^ and Ihi^ some- 
what clumsy expression can hardly be derived fiom any source 
other than Ajvaghosa’s elegant a£ifya marfydfi afmpetj a 

^ The lo la f/gmdi di 

Jf^la vsi wropoicd . mmk of ATiihiul aIkiuI two ccntiiriM l^foic 

Kui^i (&fetwe«ii ifo-TOD 

> Ga«roA»ki, 5rir.-illvra^/if Jtmt. Huitiii. Lit., ppL ^^tI, 
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Similarly^ both xxii and xxxviii contain remimsceiices of the 
Buddhacarita both in the polish of their style and in actual 
verbal similarities ; in the latter we have : 

irsnanilaih ^okagikhapracandai^ : diidni dagdhdui haku* 
prakdram 

dfdvatdm sapranaydbhirdmair : ddnmnhusekaih gamaydm^ 
babhuva. 


‘ The flames of desire, kindled by sorrow, in the minds of those 
full of iong^ing were extinguished by the torrents of his gene- 
osity, made beautiful by his courtesy/ 

In the less polished parts of the collection we find many 
curious specimens of the influence of Pali or Prakrit on the 
writers. Thus we have forms like sarpi for sarpts^ parvak for 
par va^ yam iox y at ^ tdvanta for tdvafti^ pithi for vlthi^ The use 
of particles often deviates from Sanskrit practice; thus api . , - 
api serves as equivalent to ei . * . it \ apy iva means perliaps, 
prdg eva often, ydvat quippi ; the favourite Buddhist form of 
denoting place, yena * • . tena, is common ; and yaiak, yadbhu- 
yasd, tatpraihamatak, and yat kkalu are common as conjunc- 
tions, As prepositions we find sarvdnie^ after, sakamaviy to 
please, sihdpayitvd^ except. Rare words and meanings abound, 
as dpaitU sin, kola^ raft, gulma^ custom-house, uddhava^ cheer- 
fulness, paribhdSy abuse, ni^riiya^ going to, pragharati^ ooze 
forth {praksar-)} vyatisdrayati katkdm, converse, anyatara, 
anyatama^ any one, bhuyasyd mdtraydy still more. 


4 , Ary a Qura a?id later Poetry 

The influence of A^vaghosa is unquestionably to be traced in 
the elegant and interesting collection of lectures or sermons in the 
form of edifying anecdotes of the Buddha's action in former 
births produced by Arya Qura under the style of Jdiakamdld^ 
The mere fact that the tales appear in Sanskrit of the Kavya 

1 The Vedic ghr may be the origin of this formation, if it is not itself a Pr^rit- 
ism; cf. Geiger, PaU^ p, 67* 

* Ed- II, Kern, HOS. i, 1891; tmns. J, S, Speyer, London, 1895, Cf, LUders, 
GN, 1903, pp, 758 fF, ; F, W, Thomas, Album Kem, pp. 4 ^ 5 ^* I Chinese ver- 

sion, Ivanovski, RHR, xlvii, 298 fT. ; cf. E, Wohlgemiitb, Ob£t die fhinesischi Vtyii&n 
von Ahutghosas Buddhacarita (Leipzig, 1916)* 
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type ia sufTicIcnt prtof of the of the use of that language 

for purposes of literature and discusTtion in thfi courtly drclea m 
which* we may isafcly astsume* Arya l^ura moved and livedn The 
material of the talcs was doubtless ready to hand s nearly all of 
them are extant in the P3U Jitaka book^’ and twelve of them 
arc aliio found in the Pali Moreover, as in that 

book, the talen are told with the dehjiite purpose of illustrating 
the various perfections {payamifas) ascribed by Buddhist theory” 
to the Buddha to be* Thdr chief defect to modem taate is the 
extravagance which refuses to recognise the Aristotelian mean* 
The very first talep which is not in the Jstaka book^ tells of the 
extraordlnsiry benevolence of the Bodhisattva who insists oti 
sacrificing his life in order to feed a hungry tigress, whom he 
finds on the point of devouring the young whom she can no 
longer feed, and the other naiTatives arc no less inhuman in the 
dSspropoition between the worth of the object sacrificed and that 
for whose sake the stacrifice is made. But these defects were 
deemed rather merits by contemporary and later taste* f^tstng 
mentions the 7^takamd/ti as one of the popular works among 
Buddhists of his day, and the frescoes of Ajas^ia include both 
pictures and verses, proving the existence then of the texL The 
date of this evidence* unfortunately, is not certain , but the style 
of iivriting suggests the sixth century^ and with this accords the 
fact that a Chinese rendenrig of another work of Arya ijura waa 
made in A* D- 434- The author may then have written in the 
thirds or more probably the fourth* century. 

Arya Qura's style is ebssieah showing command nf the 
resources of his art* but restrained and saved from exaggeration 
by good taste. His prose and verse alike arc careful and polhhed, 
and, though he is not averse to the use of fairly long compounds* 
especially in prose* he employs them natumlly and is seldom 
obscure. His good taste is conspicuous in the lines put in the 
mouth of the son whose father in his insensate generosity Has 
given away his wife and children \ the child apeaks in Simple but 
pathetic words : 

nmvedam tHc tatM du/Marh jfad ayam ftnuH fnam dvijak 

mlpafyiun atniarb tv fad tdddriiya/fva ntdm 


' GN, p|x ^6^ p. 
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rodi^^ati ciraik nfmam ambd tapovam 

puiragokena krpand katagaveva cdtakL 
asmadarthe santdhriya vandn ntulaphalam hahu 
bhavisyati katkam nv ambd drsivd gfmyam iapovanam f 
ime ndv agvakds idta kasiikd rathakdg ca ye 
ato 'rd/iam deyam ambayai gokaih tena vine^yati- 

* ’Tis not so much that the Brahmin beats me that causes me 
sorrow, but that I have not seen my mother to-day pierces my 
heart Long will my mother weep in the penance grove, now 
lonely, sorrowing for the woes of her children, like a cuckoo 
whose young are slain. She has gathered for our sake many 
a fruit and root from the forest ; how then will she feel when she 
sees the penance grove left lonely? Here, daddy, are our toy 
horses, our elephants, our cars ; give a half to mother ; thus will 
she assuage her grief,’ But he is equally happy in more elaborate 
themes, as in the description of the rule of the just king : 

samaprabkdvd svajane jane ca : dharmdnugd iasya hi danda- 

nitih 

-» 

adharntyam dvriya janasya mdrgani: sopdnamdleva diva 
babkuva, 

* Impartial to kin and stranger alike, his rule followed in the 
steps of righteousness ; blocking the path of unrighteousness to 
men, it was as a ladder to raise them to the sky/ No doubt in 
his language there are traces here and there of Palicisms^^ but 
these do not seriously detract from Arya Qura’s claim to correct- 
ness of language, and his metrical skill is considerable* 

The form of his tales as composed of prose with verses inler- 
mingled, now singly, now in larger numbers, is of historical 
interest It is not, of course, an invention of Arya <?ura, who 
followed Kumaralata and doubtless many others in the employ- 
ment of this style* But its origin is disputed, Oldenberg* 
developed with his usual skill the thesis that the original form of 
literature in India, as perhaps elsewhere, was prose, with verses 
interposed at those points where the primitive mind naturally 
tends to give utterance to its feelings in verse form, as when 

^ He is praised in the Saduktikarfidmria^ ZDMG* xxxvi, 365, For hia Falidsms . 
see Frankc, IF, y* Aoz, 31, 

^ GGA. 1909, pp, 66if, ; GN* 1911, pp* 41,9 if, ; 1919, pp* 79 Cf* Wiotemitz, 
WZKM, xxiii* loa fT, 
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a god is invoked, a curse is pronounced, a benediction uttered, 
a prayer put up, in short at any point where emotion is let free 
and the pedestrian prose is inadequate as an expression of the 
feeling- He has found proofs of the existence of literature of 
this kind in the Rgtteda^ the Brahmanas, the epic, and in Pali 
texts, including the Jatakas, In principle the verses alone were 
preserved in fixed form, and they only received skill and care, 
the gnose being supplied by those who told the tales* The pro- 
cess of development which followed was, on the one hand, the 
elimination of the prose by substituting verse, and it has been 
suggested that a remnant of the old condition is to be found in 
the Mahabhdrata^ where the speakers in case of dialogue arc 
given in prose, while in the more finished Rdmdyana such 
devices are unknown, the poet, like the authors of the Uiad and 
Odyssey^ working into verse the name of the spokesman. On the 
other hand, the step was taken of applying to the prose the 
artistic polish which marked the verse, and Oldenberg ^ claims 
that, apart from an exceptional case like the Kundla J at aka of 
the Pali Jataka book, where the verses are accompanied by an 
ornate prose, the Jdtakamdld and the Pahcatantra or Tanird- 
khydyika are among the earliest examples of this form. 

It seems dear for reasons elsewhere adduced ^ that the theory 
is not substantiated by Vedic evidence, and that it must stand or 
fall according as other considerations may appear to render it 
credible* The evidence of comparative literature is still quite 
inadequate to support it, and from the Indian point of view 
matters can much more simply be explained* The earliest form 
of prose with verse intermingled which we find in Indian litera- 
ture appears to be that in which gnomic verse is cited to illustrate 

Altind^ Proio^ pp, 82 ff. What U true is that elaboration of prose style is later 
U'an and based on development of verse; cf. Jacobi, Cwpositam tmd N^htmuiz, 

p. Q3, who cites the symmetrical Varnahas of the Jain canon and their lone com- 
pom^ds (cf. IS* xvih 589 ff.)* 

* Keith, JRAS. 191 r, pp, 979 ff. ; igt), pp. 439 ff. ; HOS. xxv. 43 ff. There are 
eases of intermiilure of prose and verse in other languages, e. g, Latin (Varro's 
So/iira,- Altnippene. Petronius, Martianu* Capella (r. A, D. 400), Boethius (480-534) 
«d two novels, Julius Valerius (r. 300) and Hisloria ApoUonii Tyni; Teuifel- 

399 ' -fSi, 478, and 489); Norse; Mediaeval 
Insh {\\ indisch, Instht TtxU, iii. 447 ff.) j Chinese ; Old Picard, Auausin et Nuo- 
Uu J Boccaccio’s L'Amttg\ Sa’dPs GuHstan-, Basutos and Eskimos (MacCuUoch, 
ChMhtcJt/ Ft A ion, pp. 480 ff.) ; Gray, Vasavadaita, p. 31. 
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what IS stated in the prose; thb b akin to the practice of the 
Brflh mafias to adduce occasionally VajnagathaSj versea on aacH- 
Edal paiut;jf In their disc usaions^ and to the habit of tJic Dharma^ 
Sutras to enforce the rules which they lay down with verse cita- 
tions. Heie and there in the Upani^ds we find similar ca™s, 
verses bein^ cited in illustration and explanation of a doctrine 
stated ill prose \ in these cases it b made quite dear that the 
verses arc quotations, from w'hich^ no doiibti it w^as an step 
to the writer cornpo^iing verses of his own to enliven hb theme 
or summarize his moraL The Kadkas found in the 
prove that gTamniariaiis recognized Lbc convenience of thus 
putting on record in easily remembered and accurate form their 
observations on disputed point S k In the ease of narrative the 
evidence scema clearly to indicatu that originally in India prose 
and verse were used inde pendent! y ; if so, it is easy to understand 
how they could come to be combined, especially as in the other 
instances adduced above there already cxLited examples of the 
combination of verse and prose in one literary form. The few 
cases in the epic of prose and verse comlMned seem to be dis- 
tinctly Instances of con tarn iriat ion, not renmanLa* of an alder form 
of composition. How far modds in P^i were available for the 
author of the or KumSralSta w'e cannot^ of course, 

provCj for the Jataka book in Pali as we have it presenL^ grave 
problems which ate yet unsolved* But ihe jfataAa 

at any rate suggests that it w'ould be unwise to claim that 
tile trarukitian hriit took place in Sanskrit vcrsioiis of Jataka 
tales. 

Other Buddhist writers contributed much less to literature 
than to philosophy. The mysterious N^Urjuiuii perhaps of tlie 
latter part of the second century a,d., in his 
shows 3 pcr\'crsc ability to develop paradoxes^ while Arya Deva 
(c. A. D. ^5^) in. his Caiti/ifa/iAu ^ sho^vs considerable pow^r of 
irony iix his onslaught on the Brahman leal practice of bathing In 
the Ganges tu remove sin and acquire medL The 

* of Candragomln, in which Instruction is given Jn the 
form ofa letter to a pupil dealing with the essential facts of the 

* Ed. CdloiUj, 1^14. Oei I1I& cF. Hiomai and Uf, 

JttAS. njiiSi pp. Cf+ Fh L VqidyBj fur (?Ari^ 

* Ed. F. P. Mif.aytir, W, 
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Buddhi$t faith, has a predecessor in the SuAftki^Aa ^ of NSgSr- 
juna, in which be ^aumni arises Buddhist doctrine for a kin^i 
unhappily nnldcmlficd. The SuAA^^ifdvati cites a verse actually 
found in the letter, though omitted in the TibeLan veraiem : 

Vt^aya^arfi ca dQr/im 

upaikuAtafh vtfath Aanli visi^'dA sjnarandd ajfi. 

^ Vast Indeed the difference between poison and objects of senac ; 
poison slays only when tasted, but tlic things of sense by mere 
thought thereof/ The name of the author is ^ven in the text 
as Candragcpin, but on the whole it is improbable that he is to be 
disliaguished from Candragomin^ and we may place him in the 
»venth century A.D., aa hb grammar was used in the KdfiAd 
while he seems to have been alive as lale as the time of 
I-tsing, though hb reference is not free bom doubt. Aa might be 
expected from a grammarlaiip the poem is written in correct and 
fluent Sanskrit, but without special distinction. 

The case is other with l^antideva, author of the laborious com^ 
pendlum of Buddhist dogmatics of the Mahayana school, the 

in bis B{?d/licarydv^^dr^I^^ in which be sketches 
the career of him who seeks to attatn Buddhahood as opposed to 
the narrow Htnaylna ideal of saintship. Caniideva, who lived 
in the seventh cenlury and whom tradition alleges to have been 
the son of a king who was Induced by the goddess to lay 
aside royal state, disdaims any iiteraiy pretension i be writes for 
himself only and for those of nature akin to his. His poem is 
a strange blend of pssionate devotion to the aim of aiding men 
to achieve freedom from the miseries of life COUpled with the 
Utter negativism of the Mahay ana philosophy* There b nothing 
real, nothing can be gained or lost, none honounsd or despised ; joy 
and sorrow, love and hate, all are idle names, without realityj 
search as you will, nothlag c^an be found that b* None the tw 
^antideva seems to be Intoxicated with the nobility of the aim of 
seeking to be a saviour of mankind ; ihe good we do in our 
efforts b a Joy to the Buddhas and Bodhmttvas ; we are allied 
with them in the struggle to attain the end. It is a delusion by 

i Trmni. WcGwl, JTTS. iBS6, p|x t fT. 3 fw itw kinj^ Slutihiiita, d. Vidnbhu- 
rOCP. 1919, iL 1 

3 Ed dc !■ ViUifl BL X9C11 IT. j traa*, f jtrij, 1^7. 
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which wft tr^jat our own bodicii as so fTi^thing essentially our owu } 
we iTuist realise that the grief of another h our own, tlie joy of 
another not alien to us* The poetic power of the author stands 
out brilliantly when contrasted with the uninspired verses in 
w^hich his predecessors Vasubandhu and his brother Asaf^^a^ 
probably in the fourth century^ preached thdr doctrines* Of the 
latter we have the fifa^dyaHosftirdlaTfi^drar written in correct but 
undistinguished Sanskrit, utterly overloaded with technicalities, 
ajid, despite its great length and the obvious efforts of the author 
to express himself effectively^ deplorably obscure* But the 
poem is of literary intcrcat as proving how fully Buddhist 
Leachers had adopted Sanskrit as their literary medium. 


IV 


KALIDASA and the GUPTAS 
i, 77/^ /}raJ£min 

TTER obscurity iitttncb the decline of the power of the ' 


rollowcra of Kaniska in Indh.^ but it is certain that in 
310 Candragupta foundedp as a result of a matrimoniaJ 
aJlianco with a Lfcchavl princi:^^ a dynasty with bead^quartets 
At Pataliputrai which under his son^ Samudragupta 
3.1^75)1 stood out as the paramount power in narthem India> 
while his jjrandson^ Candragupta IT* completed its autecas by 
overthrowing the K^trapos and adding Milw^p Gujarat, and 
Ka^hiawSr to the empire. His son and sueccasori Kumaragupta 
(a.d. ■ 4-t3”55)» to have reigned in unbroken prcj>iperity*ancl 

Skaadagupta, his son, shortly after his reign began, won a decided 
success over the Hur^a invaders who were advancing from the 
north-west and menacing India. But between A.D. 463 and 470 
the Huna advance seems to have become irresistible, and at any 
rate after the death of Skandagupta abaut 4K0 the greatness of 
the empire was irretrievably departed* though the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule ^dly diminished dominions for severaJ genera- 
tions. By 499 Toramina* leader of the Hunas* was established 
as ruler of Milwa* while his successor. MiTifragula. had his capital 
ai Sialkflt in the Panj5b. The expulsion of the Huns seems to 
have been the result about of a victory won by Ya^o- 
dharman, a micr of central India, and the Gupta BalSditya of 
Magadha, but tlie records arc curiou^nly unsatisfactory. At ^ny 
rate Mihimgula retreated to Kashmir^ where he w^on an unenvi- 
able reputation * and shortly after 530 the Turks conquered tlic 
Hun kingdom on the Oxua 

There can be no doubt that the Gupta empire atguifred a 
di,stinct revival of Brahmanism and a reaaacrtion of Indian 

* Smithy EHL c1u|h. 1 Aod ;ti j BliudarlcnT. pn, 4^ (T, 

To bim ii uenbrd ihc roia of GuutLArn nmJ ait i Fduchn-, CArt 
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national ity as opposed to the somewhat cosmopolitan Kushan 
regime, under which Buddhism decidedly in chief favour, 
though Brahmani.sm and Jainism niust have been widespread. 
The art of tlie period [s of a high order, reflecting a naLional 
apirit reacting to the impulse of Greek inspiration,^ although the 
architecture of the period has largely disappearedt owing doubt- 
leas to the appalling destruction wrought by thu Mahoinedan 
invaders of north India. The sculpture^ however* exhibits an 
unusual beauty of figure, dignity of postr and restraint and 
refinentent of treatment in duLail. The coinage, oflen of merit , 
shows clear traces of intercourse with the Roman w^orld^ also 
attested by records of missions to Ronie and ConstantinopJe tn 
361 and 53^» Mathematics, aiitronuiuy; acid astrology flourished, 
taking new life under Greek influence> as fs a bund ant iy esta- 
blished by the of Varahamihira (c. 550) and 

by the wmrks of Aiyabhata (bom 47^)- Kelallons with China 
were maintained by visits of Buddhists from and to India. 
Fa-hien (401-10) gives us a moat favourable picture of India 
under Candragupta II. There was freedom of movement 
throughout mid-India j justice was dispensed with mercy, fines 
being normally infUctedp capital pimiahment being disused^ and 
mutilation restricted to rcbeb or brigands ; the revenues of the 
croiivn were derived mainly from land^ and the royal ofliccris and 
servants received regular aalariesu Among Buddhists at least — - 
and they still were very numerous — the nile of refraining from 
animal food or taking life was widely observed, and in n^aiiy 
places butchers' shops and distilleries were unknown. What is 
of special interest is ihaL he alone records a very significant proof 
of the revival of Brahmanism j. the Candalas or outcasts Averc 
obliged to live apartiand, when they approached a town or bazaar, 
to Strike a piece of wood as a warning of their presence, in order 
that others might avoid pollution by contact with them. The 
empcrora WTre clearly devotees of Visnu and attached to tJic 
Bhagavata faiih, but religious toleration ivas stUl the order of 
the day, and the signs of the decadence of Buddhism were con- 
cealed from Fa-hlen's eyes. Nor is this surprising* for it is 
probable that Samudragupta hiinself w^aa a friend ofVasubandhu 
w^hen that Buddhist sage attended his father's court. = Samudra- 
* Foiniicr, iL 75C IT. * CF. V^ioui’* eTidenti! j SolLUs, EHI. ppL ^46 JL 
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guptaj however, was careful to assert his devotion to Brahmanical 
ideals ; thus he renewed the ancient horse sacrifice as a sign of 
his paramount sway, and Kumaragupta appears to have followed 
his example. The centre of Gupta power, originally 6xed at 
Pataliputra, seems clearly to have shifted during the reign of 
Candragupta II to UjjayinT, doubtless In order to secure the stead- 
fast adherence to the empire of the newly acquired lands. 

That such princes should favour poetry and fine arts was 
inevitable, Samudrag^pta was proud of his skill with the lute, 
and a coin depicts him playing that instrument. But a more 
secure support for his claims is afforded by the assertions of the 
panegyrist Harisena {c. 350), who assures us that his patron had 
a poetic style which was worth study and wrote poems which in- 
creased the poet's spiritual treasure, and again that his title of 
king of poets, Kaviraja, was well grounded through his composi- 
tion of many poems deserving imitation by others. He delighted 
also in the society of the earnest students of literature, was inter- 
ested in the explanation and defence of holy scripture, and de- 
voted to music. Moreover, he won fame by removing the dis- 
crepancy between the poet's art and riches, doubtless his chief 
merit in the eyes of many of his flatterers. Of his great son 
Candragupta we know that he adopted the title Vikramaditya, 
reminiscent of the legendary Vikramaditya of UjjayinI, and it is 
certainly plausible to suggest that the fame of Vikramaditya as 
the patron of poets, attested in the late and in itself worthless 
legend of the Nine Jewels/ was due to the literary distinction of 
Candragupta's court. The list of Jewels runs Dhanvantari, 
K^panaka, Amarastiiha, Qanku, Vetala BhatU, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, and Vararuci, Of these Dhanvantari, as 
the author of a medical glossary, is older than Amarasiiiha, who 
also used Kalid^a ; the fourth and fifth are mere names ; Vara- 
hamihira definitely lived in the sixth century, and the dates of 
Ksapanaka as a lexicographer and of Vararuci are unknown. 
But we have a distinct corroboration of the idea of Candragupta 
as a patron of poets in the fact that his minister of external 
affairs, Virasena Kautsa ^aba, was interested in poetry. Probably 
the succeeding emperors manifested equal concern in poetry, 

® Weber, ZDMG. niL 70S fF. ; Zachariae, LHc iptdisckeH l^F^rUrbUchcr, pi>, i8 ff. * 
Fleet, lA, xxx. 3 1, 
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Nor is there any doubt that the drama must have flourished 
under their patronage ; indeed it has been suggested that Can- 
dragupta's epithet rupakrtin denotes maker of plays, which would 
make the king a predecessor of Harsa as a dramatist ; the 
accuracy of the rendering is not, however, beyond caviL What, 
however, is certain is that Sanskrit was essentially the language 
of the court and of learned men \ even Buddhists such as 
Vasubandhu and Asanga resorted to it as a matter of course as 
the means of securing a respectful hearing for their doctrines. 
The disputes between the rival schools were probably friendly 
enough ; the Samkhya philosophy as expounded in the Kdrtha 
of Ifvarakrsna seems to have been the object of special attack 
by Vasubandhu, and Samudragupta*s interest in these matters 
may have been aroused by that teacher, 

2 . Harisena and V %tsabhatti 

Fortune has enabled us to obtain an interesting insight into 
the poetry of the Gupta epoch by the preservation of two Fra- 
fastis, separated by about a century in time, the panegyric of 
Samudragupta inscribed on a pillar at Allahabad and composed 
by Harisena, perhaps in 345>^ Vatsabhattrs inscription in the 
temple of the sun at Mandasor, written in 473”4* These inscrip- 
tions alone would suffice to prove abundantly the existence of 
a developed Kavya poetry during the whole period of the Gupta 
power, and in the first case we actually find a poet of distinct 
power, though he was foreign minister and general of the king.^ 

Harisena*s poem bears expressly the title Kavya, though it 
consists both of prose and verse. Its structure is similar to the 
delineation of kings adopted in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Bana, in which all is crowded into a single long sentence, 
made up of relative clauses and adjectives and appositions heaped 
upon one another. In this case the whole poem is one sentence, 
including first eight stanzas of poetry, then a long prose sentence, 
and finally a concluding stanza. The thought is no less complex 
than the form, for the poet’s ingenuity has been equal to the 
effort to connect the pillar with the emperor s fame. That, as 

' Cf. Windiseh, pp. 170 ff* ; DiivtJ<^a cfRaghu (1915); 

Biihler, DU indiuhm Jnschrifim (1890) ; Smith, EH I. pp* 198 
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usual in the Kavya, is personified as feminine and is regarded as 
having embraced the whole world so that no more room for it 
remains on earth. It passes therefore by the way of the pillar 
up to the abode of the gods. There it appears as the Ganges, 
and, pure as that stream, it overflows on heaven, atmosphere, and 
earth. The metre is no less elaborate than the thought ; of seven 
verses preserved there are four metres, Sragdhara, ^ardulavikrl- 
dita, Mandakranta, and PrthvL The style is markedly and un- 
deniably of the Vaidarbha or southern manner ; the verse eschews 
long compounds while the prose delights in them, one having no 
less than 120 syllables, though it is but fair to say that on the 
whole they are not difficult to understand- Of figures of sound 
alliteration is used, but sparingly ; metaphors are most used of 
the figures of sense, rarely similes and dmible entendres as in 
Samudragupta's epithet sMhvasddhudhyapralayaheinpurmasyd-^ 
cintyasya, * a hero unfathomable, the cause of the elevation of the 
good and the destruction of the bad (and thus a counterpart of 
the unfathomable absolute, which is the cause of the origin and 
the destruction of the world, and in which good and bad have 
their being) . But Harisena spares us much of this ; he shows 
his skill rather by new turns of ingenious thought, and by the 
care with which his long compounds are relieved by the inter- 
position of short words to give the reciter time to recover breath 
and the hearer to understand the sense, and by the cunning 
arrangement of words in the compounds themselves in order to 
produce the maximum of metrical effect. His choice of words and 
care in their arrangement are no less seen in his verses, of which 
one certainly has the right to be ranked as among the most 
perfect effects of Indian miniature word pictures, the description 
of the scene when before his rivals and the court Candragupta in 
his old age designated Samudragupta as his successor ; 

dryo hliy upagukya bkdvapigunair utkarnitai romabkik 
sabkyesncck vast te s u tulyakulajamidnananodviksitak 

snehavydlulitena bdspagnrund tattveknnd caksusd 
yah piirdbhthtto nirtksya mkhilam pdhy evam urvlm iti^ 

He is noble , with these words he embraced him, tremors of joy 
betraying his emotion ; he gazed on him with tear-filled eyes, 
following his every movement, and weighing his worth — the 
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courtiers sighed in relief and gloomy were the faces of his kins- 
folk — and said to him, ‘‘ Do thou protect all this earth”.* 

Very different is the work of Vatsabhatti,^ no minister of an 
emperor but a humble local poet, glad to earn a fee by writing 
for the guild of silk-weavers of a provincial town. What is inter- 
esting in him is his testimony to the prevalence of the Kavya in 
his time j the ad]ective///rM, above, is used as sufficient descrip- 
tion of his poem, the missing pragasti, eulogy, being so naturally 
supplied by those familiar with current verse. He asserts that 
his work was done with effort or care {yainena)^ and there is every 
evidence of the truth. In obedience to the laws of poetics he 
inserts in his forty-four stanzas descriptions both of Lata and of 
the town Da^apura, of the seasons, winter and spring, and shows 
by the use of twelve metres his skill in veisification, though the 
effect is marred by his inability to bring off his results without 
free use of the weak caesura. His style is the eastern or Gauda, 
as is clearly proved by his love of long compounds in verse, and 
by the way in which in one stanza he has fitted the sound of the 
verses to the altering sentiment, advancing from soft harmonious 
sounds in describing the gentleness of his hero to discords when 
proclaiming him dvitdrpiapaksaksapanatkadaksalh ^ peerless in 
destroying the proud hosts of the foe ^ His alliterations, similes, 
and metaphors all are of types abundant in the Kavya, but his 
skill is small, and his poem is disfigured by tautologies as in 
tulyopamand7ii^ the use of verse-fillers or needless particles as in 
idiastu-f or prefixes as in (ibhivibhdit^ or words as in samudrantd^ 
while sprganniva for the necessary neuter and nyavasanta are 
offences against grammar. But his panegyric is invaluable 
testimony to the widespread cultivation of Sanskrit poetry and it 
helps definitely to aid us in determining the date of India s 
greatest poet. 

3 . Kalidasd s Life 

We know nothing whatever of value from later sources re- 
garding the life and character of Kalidasa.® Anecdotes are told 

^ Biihler, DU itidUfhm Inuhrifim^ pp. 31 ff, 

^ Or his date see Liebich, IK. xxjci. iQSff. \ Keith, Samknt Dmma^ pp. 145^.; 
Hillebrandt, KaHddsa (1^2 1 ). S. Ray (POCP. 19 19. W p* held him to be 
Agnimitra's court poet (<r, 150 B. C.), bet K, G, Sankar (IHQ. i- 309^-) him 
between 75 and 35 B, c. 
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asserting that he was originally extremely stupid, and won skill 
in poetry by the favour of Kali, an obvious deduction from his 
name, slave of Kali. He is alleged also to have shown remark' 
able skill in the ready manufacture of verses to order, either to 
describe a given situation or to complete an imperfect stanza, and 
a more circumstantial legend ^ tells of his murder in Ceylon 
while a guest of King Kumlradasa at the hands of a greedy 
hetaira. There is not the slightest ground to accept the sugges- 
tion, still less to find in it an indication of date, Kaltd^a's visit 
to Ceylon on this view being due to the Hun inroads. His own 
poems, on the other hand, and especially the description of 
Raghu's conquests, prove him intimately acquainted with many 
Indian scenes, the sandal of Kashmir, the pearl fisheries of 
the Tamraparni, the deodars of the Himalayas, the betel and 
coco-palms of Kalinga, the sand of the Indus, but it would be 
hazardous to claim for him any part in the great expedition of 
Samudragupta when he won his right to perform the horse 
sacrifice as a sign of his paramount power in India. 

Nonetheless it is difRcult to dissociate Kalidasa from the great 
moments of the Gupta power. He was later than A^vaghosa 
and than the dramatist Bhasa ; he knew Greek terms, as his use 
oijdmitra proves, the Prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later 
than Afvaghosa's and Bhasa^s, and he cannot be put before the 
Gupta age. His complete acceptance of the Brahmanical system, 
the sense of sharing in a world of prosperity and power, the 
mention of the horse sacrifice in the Mdlavikagnhmira, Raghu's 
conquests in the Raghuvanga, seem best explicable as the out- 
come of the enjoyment of the protection of a great Gupta ruler, 
and we must remember that Candragupta II had the style of 
Vikramaditya, with whose name tradition consistently connects 
Kalidasa, Nor is it absurd to see in the title Kumar asambhava 
a hint at the young Kumaragupta, the heir apparent, or even in 
Vtkramorvagl allusion to the title Vikramaditya. It has been 
attempted to refer Kalidasa to the sixth century by making the 
Vikramaditya of tradition the Ya^odharman® who defeated the 

* Geiger, Lii, und Sprach^ dir Singh ai€S^n, pp. jfT, ; Rhys-Davids, JRAS. l88t 
p^ 148 fir. ; Bengali, p. 440; pp, v ff.; Yidyablmsana, 

POCP. 1919, i, p. dxidi, 

^ Hocmle, JRAS. 1909, pp. 89 ff. 
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Huns, but this theory is no longer in repute* More favour ^ has 
been shown to the view that ICalldasa lived under Kunriaragupta 
and Skandagupta, mainly on the score that Mallinatha and 
Daksinavartanatha ascribe to him in v. 14 of the Megkaduta 
a datable entendre referring to Dignaga, the Buddhist logician, 
as a hostile critic, and that his own reference to the Hunas and 
the river Vanksu in the Ragkuvanga alludes to the time \vhen 
these warriors were still in the Oxus valley just before their 
defeat by Skandagupta* The first argument is invalidated by the 
grave improbability of the tasteless reference in the Meghaduta 
and by the fact that, even if it were real, Dignaga*s date need not 
be later than 400* The second imputes to Kalidasa a desire to 
achieve historic realism quite out of keeping with his poetic arm, 
and irreconcilable with his mention of the Greeks as on the 
north-west frontier as well as the Parasikas, Kambojas and 
Hunas.^ That Kalidasa lived to see the Hiina victories is most 
implausible, while his evident affection for Ujjayini suggests 
that he spent much of his time there under Candragupta*s 
favour. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by evidence culled from 
Vatsabhatti* Two of his verses run : 

calatpatdkdny abaldsandtkdny : atyartkagukldny adhikonna- 
idni 

tadillatdcUrasiidbkrakuia- : tulyopamdndni grhdni yaira* 

Kmldsatungagikharapratimdni ednydny : dbkdnti dlrgkava* 
iabhini savedikdni 

gandharvagabdamukkardni nivigtaciira- : karmdni lolakada* 
Itvanagobhiidni. 

*The houses there, dazzling white and towering high, with their 
waving banners and tender maidens, are rivals of the cloud- 
pinnacles, snow-white, but stained by the lightning-creeper* Yet 
others match Kailasa's lofty peaks, with their long balconies and 
seats of stone, as they resound with music, are decked with 
pictures, and are adorned with groves of waving plantains.* 

' Gttwronski, The Di^ijaya cf pp. iff,; Smith, EHl* p. 341, n, I* 

* The term fotmd in the epic wns perhaps first used of the Hmng-tm of the 
Slid cent* B* c* 
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These stanzas can hardly be deemed other than an attempt to 
improve on v* 65 of the Meghaduta : 

vidyuivantam lalitavanitdh sendracdpam saciirdh 
samglidya prafiatamurajdh snigdhagambhlraghomm 
aniasioyam manimayabhuvas tungam nbkramiikdgrdk 
prasadds tvdm iiilayitum alam yaira iah fair viqesaih- 

'There the palaces can vie with thee at every point: their 
fair maidens rival thy lightning, their paintings thy rainbow, 
their drums beaten in concert thy lovely deep thundering, their 
jewelled floors thy water, their peaks that touch the sky thy 
height* To suppose that Kalidasa knew these clumsy verses of 
an obscure poetaster and turned them into the simple elegance 
of his verse is absurd ; to hold that a local poet appropriated 
and tried to improve on a verse of the great poet of Ujjayini 
is natural and simple, and, if confirmation were needed, it is 
supplied by the fact^ that v. 31 of the inscription deals simi- 
larly with vv, % and 3 of Canto v of the Rtmafkkdra. Kalidasa 
then lived before a. D. 472, and probably at a considerable dis- 
tance, so that to place him about A. D. 400 seems completely 
justified*^ 


4 , The Rtusamhara 


The opinion of India which makes the Rtusamhara^ cycle of 
the seasons, a youthful work of Kalidasa, has recently^ been 
assailed on many grounds- Thus it has been complained that 
the poem Jacks Kalidasa*s ethical quality, that it is too simple 
and uniform, too easy to understand. The obvious reply is that 
there is all the difference between the youth and the maturity of 
a poet, that there is as much discrepancy'between the youthful 
work of Virgil, Ovid, Tennyson, or Goethe, and the poems of 
their manhood as between Kalid^a’s primitiac and the rest 


* Kiclhora, GN, 1890, pp. 251 ff. 

> On Ihe litter emperors, see R. C. Majnmaar, JPASB. 19J 1 , pp. 349 ff 

„ ‘ J Not*’- m ff- : JR AS. .913. pp. 401 ff. ; 

Hari Chand, pp. 340 ff. Csnlra Keith, JKAS. :9t3, pp. lofififT.; 1913, 

pp. 410 ff. i Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. 66 ff. Kielhom, Biihler, Hultrsch, Mac- 

donell, von Schroeder, among others, accept Kalidasa's anthorship ; often ed., e. g. 
Gajendragadkar, 1916. r ^ b- 
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of h\s work. Nor is it the slightest use to ar^ie thsit Sanskrit 
poets dilTered from other poets since they were csscntiaily 
learned and artificial ; the poets mentioned are precisely of the 
analcgous type, men who worked steadily at their art until at 
their prime they coulil create ^atruetunia which make their youthful 
attempts seem childish folly* In point of fact the ^/usaift/tdra 
is far from unworthy of Xalidasat and^ if the poem were denied 
him, his reputation would sufTer real loss. The contention that 
Mallinatha commented on the other throe of his poems but not 
on this is met effectively fay the consideration that its simplicity 
rendered it poor game for the veiy Icamod commentator to deal 
with. The fact that the writers on poetics do not dte from the 
poem has an obvious explanation in the same fact ; these authors 
I never exhibit the slightest trace of liking what is simple, and 
tliey cmjld find in the later poems abundant material to use as 
illustration. More deplorable still are some of the assthetical 
1 arguments adduced , Compla.int is made that the poet begins 
with the summer, whereas the spring was the usual beginning of 
the year^ forgetting that Kalidasa was not composing an almanac 
or writing a CaUfidar. Again, heat or its derivatives 

(ia/) iij found seven times m Canto i, as If this did not accord 
' with summer^ as docs tagcmcss (samv/sf/kah/a) with the rains 
and longing with autumn. The poet is censured for 

' asserting that the swans excel maidens in beauty of gait and the 
1 branches rob their arms of loveliness ; later, he was not guilty of 
such discourtesy, lie mixes a metaphor in spealdug of clouds 
as having the lightning as creeper; as we have seen, Vatsabhai:^ 
borrows the phrai^e, and exploits two other verses of the poem, 
proving its antiquity and rendering most probable its authorship. 
It is objected that he uses here only the construction J 
in lieu of the ablative, though equally once only in the Kfimfra- 
S^ffiAA^fa he has dmrA/ia/atn i the freshness aud liveliness of 
the seven verba! forms fil 19) is unparalleled and, therefore, not 
by Kilid^sa, Even the lack of developed iose of figures of 
speech IS adduced against hira, and the use of samAdra in the 
tide has been questioned as uniquu. Poets happily do not feel 

jj 

I themselves bound to be parrots.’ 

^ Hiv ctcircloped u ehh im hu pIcULiri of >pnng f A'sjnifiui'« ill | and 

taju&icf x'ri). 
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The poem is far from a mere description of the seasons in 
their outward aspect, though Kalidasa exhibits delicate observa- 
tion and that loving sympathy with nature which seems innate 
in Indian poets. Throughout he insists on the relation of the 
diverse moods of the year tp the loves of man and maiden or 
husband and wife. Though the days of summer are a burden, 
the nights are the more delightful, when the moon is bright and 
coolness refreshes the earth ; at midnight the young delight in 
song and dance and wine ; the moon in jealousy of youthful love 
retires in sorrow. The rainy season comes in kingly guise, the 
clouds the elephants which bear him, the lightning his standard, 
the thunder his drum. The emotion of love is awakened by the 
sight of the clouds which bend down to kiss the peaks of the 
mountains. Autumn comes like a young bride, clad in a garment 
of sugar cane, girdled with ripening rice, and with face of lotus 
blooms. Winters cold makes all the more welcome, all the 
more dose and tender, the embraces of lovers. In the cool 
season the nights are cold, the moon shines chill, the lovers dose 
the window of their chamber, wrap themselves warmly in their 
garments, and enjoy every moment of the still feeble rays of the 
sun, or rest beside the fire* But spring brings to them and to all 
nature new life and joy; we see now why the poet begins with 
summer ; it enables him to end with the season in which young 
love, in harmony with the birth of a new year, is made perfect* 
The poem in every line reveals youth ; the lack of the ethic 
touch ^ is in perfect accord with the outlook of the young, 
and though Kalidasa was to write much finer poetry, he was 
also to lose that perfect lucidity which is one of the charms of 
the poem to modern taste, even if it did not appeal to writers 
on poetics. 


5 * The Meghaduta 

In distinction to the Riusamkdra the Meghaduta'^ is un- 
questionably a work of Kalidasa's maturity ; the mere fact that 
he adopts for it and maintains throughout with only occasional 

1 Stenzkr, ZDMG* xliv* 33, 0, 3, 

* Ed, E, Hnltzsch, London, 1911 (ttiiIi Vnllabhadeva^s comm,);: ed, and trotis* 
P«thak, Poona, 1916 ; ed, TSS* 34, 1919, 
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harshnc^ a metre so elaborate as the Mandakrania is conclusive 
proof that he was no novice^ though wc may admit the poMibility 
that he desired by Lhis mcLrical di force to establish Ilia 
capacity once and for alU and to exhibit bimsdr as a great 
poet- Sn^Estions Tor the subjcct-maiter may have been taken 
from the RdmUyanu,^ where Rama's deep longing fnr hia lost 
Sita offers an obvious prototype for the Yaksa's sorrow for the 
wife from whom he is severed, and the description of the rainy 
season in iv. 2% has some points of similarity. But the idea is 
carried out with marked originality and beauty* A Yaksa 
bajiished for a year by <^iva his master, because of failure of 
duty, is reminded by the approach of the rainy season of his 
wife^ lamenting him in their abode at Alaka, and begs a passing 
cloud to bear to his beloved the news of hiS welfare and the 
assurance of his devotion. From RSmagirip his place of exile, 
the cloud is bidden go, in the company of die cranes and the 
royal cn route for Lake Manasa, to the region of Mala and 

to mount Amrakuta* Thereafter it is to seek the Da^ari;^ 
country with its city of Vidi^a, and then must drink the waters 
of the Vctravatl before proceeding to visit Ujjayinlp after crossing 
the Nirvindhya and ilic Sindhu* The shrine of ^fabakala must 
be visited, the Carmaijvatt crossed 1 and the holy 13rahm5''arte 
after passing Da^apara \ there the cloud will visit the field of 
Kuruk^tra, the scene of Arjuna’s great deeds, and drink Hie 
water of the Saras vatl, for which Balarama, who fought not for 
love of his kin, abandoned his belnvcd wine. Thence it must go 
to where the Ganges desicenda from the Himalaya near mount 
Kanakhala, and then to Kail^sa, passing through the gap of 
mount Kraunca which Para;ur^ma made as a path to the south. 
Then the water of lake Maniaa will refresh the c1oud| and on the 
top of the mountain [a AJaka where the beloved of the Yakfa 
dwells. The delights of the divine city are fully depicted, and 
the poet then describes to the cloud the home he is to seek out \ 
it c;an be seen from afar off through its archway ; in ihe garden 
Is a coral tree, its mistress's pet, and a flight of cmcraLld steps 
leads to a well in which golden lotiiaea grow, and the &wans, 
dc lighted, think no more even of their beloved Manasa- There 
Is Lire beloved, sorrowful, and blighted by separation, emaciated^ 
* There it ia the {ii- 443) ■ *^^7 dittun pBnIk). 
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sctlfing by many a dcvitc io while away the long days until her 
husband^s return. Gently she h to be wakened from her slumber 
by the cloudy which is to give her a message of tender luve from 

her husbandj and an assurance of his faith and certainty of 
reunion- 

At 6rst sight the effect of the poem seems to be marred by an 
dement of unreality in the longing of the Vak^, whose separa- 
tion is bill temporary and who as an attendant of ^?iva cannot in 
truth fear either death or even injury for h?s beloved from biJt 
absence. The message would have read very differently had it 
been sent, as in Sehiller^s Af^ria Stuart^ by a helpless captive 
awaiting in resignation or despair an IneluetabLe doom* But to 
understand the poem aright we must remember that the poet 
doubtless felt tliat it was, as later w^riters expressly allege, the 
duty of the poet to suggest rather than to say outKght^ the 
loves of Uic two immortals is a symbol of human love ; perhaps* 
Kalidasa had some experience of hfs own which the poem 
indicates, for the vivid colours in which he describes the Vak^'s 
abode seem to be drawn from real life» Certainty is wholly 
unattainable, but in any event it is difficult to praise too highly 
cither the brfliiance of the description of the cloud's progress or 
the pathos of the picture of the wife sorrowful and alone. Indian 
criticism has mnked it highest among Kalid^s poems for 
brevity of expression, richness of content, and power to elicit 
sentimimt^ and the praise is not undeserved. 

Popularity has had the penalty of many intcrpalaticMis of the 
ttxL There Is a remarkable mass of evidence available; in the 
eighth century jinasena, applying the art of S^mst^yapQnuia, 
i\orked the whole of the text of lao verses as he knew it into an 
awjuntof the life of the jaina saint P^tvanaiha;* it exists in 
a Tibet^ versmn in the Tatljur. and in a Sinhalese rendering; 

any stanzas are quoted m works on poetics ; it was repeatedly • 
imitated from the Pav<»iaduta of Dhoi in the twelfth century 
onwards; we have from that century and later many com- 

bIihw Wji, Lit. pp, r 

Atfr«ht. ZDMO. hr. n,mxiuaa othur imiUiictas cf. ia(j, ul 17. g. 
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mentarieSj including that of Vallabhadevaj^ who gives in verses, 
of Daksinavartanatha j20o), who has no, and of MalHnatha,^ 
who has 1 1 8 * 

Inevitably many other lyric poems were ascribed to Kalidasa, 
including two of some merit, the Ghatakarpara and the Qrhgara^ 
iilaka, but there is no real probability of proving them his, 

6 > The Ku fnarasa mbhava 

High as Indian opinion ranks the Meghaduta^ which won also 
the commendation of Goethe,^ to modern taste the Kumdra- 
sanibkava ^ appeals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, 
the brilliance of its fancy, and the greater warmth of its feeling. 
The Meghadutd has, with reason, been ascribed the merit of 
approaching more closely than any other Indian poem to the 
rank of an elegy ; the Kumar asanibhava varies from the loveliness 
of the spring and the delights of married love to the utter 
desolation induced by the death of the beloved. The subject 
is unquestionably a daring one, the events which bring about the 
marriage of the highest god Qiva to Uma and the birth of 
Skanda, the war god, and Anandavardhana ^ tells us that there 
were critics who deemed it wrong to depict the amour of two 
deities. Still less permissible does the subject naturally appear 
to modern taste, unless we realize that as in the Meghudnta we 
must see the poet's power of suggestion ; the wedlock of ^iva 
and Uma is no mere sport, no episode of light love such as that 
of Zeus with Danae or many another. From this union springs 
a power destined to perform the slaying of the demon Taraka, 
who menaces the world with destruction ; moreover, their nup- 
tials and their love serve as the prototype for human marriage 
and human love, and sanctify with divine precedent the forces 
which make the home and carry on the race of men* 

' Hultzsch places him in the loth ceoC, but see Patbak’s ed*, pp. liv ff* He knew 
Bilha^ and Hemacandra, but is cited in 1 140 A. D. 

^ Tbis famous commentator, who also explained the epics of Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Bbatti, and Magha, and Vidyadham’s EkmiuH (see ed*, pp* xxivffO lived f, 1400, 
A comm, on the Nalodaya is given, Madras CataLy xx. 7923. 

® Cf. von Schroeder, Inditns Lit^ und Cultur^ p. 54S, 

* Ed, NSP* 1906; i-viii, TSS. t9t5”i4 ; i-vii, trans. R* H. Griffith, London, 
1879. 

“ iii, 6, p. 137. Mamma ta disagrees. 
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The poem begins with n brilliant piece of description of the 
Hitn^yit, the abode of KSUdflsa, unlike many a classical 

and even modem poet, had no hatred of mountains ; his fancy 
makes them the dwelling of merry sprites who play tn their 
caves, found which eddy the clouds, a Hording welcome screens 
for the maidens when they undri;5s; the wind, wet with the 
drops of the streams of the Ganges as it descends from heaven^ 
beats on the uunks of the deodars, and bends the peacock 
feathers, the scan^ dress of the gnomes who chase the antelope. 
In marked contrast to this innocent frolic sits ^iva, sunk in 
deepest meditation, and on him with other maidens waits Dm 3, 
bom of the mountain god himself, plucking flowers to oHer to 
him, and fetching water and grass for his service. Canto ii 
shows us the gods in deep distress, for a demon Taraka has 
arisen to menace them, and Brahman himself Can aflbrd no aid, 
■or he has accorded him his protection, and even a poison tree 
cannot be cut down, if one has reared it oneself. Only ^iva can 
aid, Civa who surpasses Brahman and Vi^nu in gbiy, and, if 
Uma can win him, from them will spring a deliverer. Indra 
then seeks the aid of Kama, god of love, to win ^iva's heart for 
UmS. The next Canto shows Kama ready and willing to cflect 
the end desired if Spring will be his comrade as well as his dear 
Wife Rati. There follows a brilliant picture of the new life and 
love awakened In nature by the advent of Spring with Kama, 
but the sight of ?iva seated still as a flame when no wind blows, 
a cloud without rain, daunts even Kama’s heart and be quails. 
But Uma with her friends appears, and ^iva is begged to hearken 
to their devotions ; he feels himself strangely moved, and glan- 
cing sees Kama on the point of discharging at him his deadly 
arrow. One fiery glance from the god’s eye reduces him to ashes. 
Then follows (ivj a brilliant and touchingly pathetic picture 
of the lament of Rati Ibr her dead husband ; she will not 
accept the consolation urged on her by Spring } instead she bids 
him heap the pyre so that she may follow him in death. But 
her fatal purpose is stayed by a voice from on high, which 
assures her of reunion with her beloved when ^'va shall have 

relented and taken UmS to spouse. In sorrowful hope Rati con- 
tinues her life. 

The first throw has failed and Um5 is bitterly disappointed, 
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ajihamcd. She determiiies^ despite all protests^ to per- 
form asceticism until she wins her desire ; in jfummer she exposes 
herself to the appalling heat and smoke of four Grea^ m winter 
lies in icy water, in the rains sleeps on the naked rock. As she 
Lb engaged in these acts a hermit appears before her and 
questions her; from her sighs he leams that she loves, and from 
her maids who that lover is. He proceeds to depict in appalling 
colours the god of her desire^ but she fiercely and bitterly 
rebukes his attacks; del^hted he reveals himself as Qiva incar* 
nate (v}» All now is ripe for the wedding, but Kliidlsa detains 
ua with a gay picture of the solemn scenes which lead up to it. 
The Seven Seers tliemselves with Arundhail come as wooers 
, from ^iva to seek the maiden'^s hand j she stands^eyes downcastj 
Counting the leaves on the lotus in her hand^ at her father's aide, 
while hb eyes wander to the face of hb consort^ for in matters 
affecting their daughters householders are wont to obey their 
wives' desires (vi). The wedding follows, described^ doubtless 
i from the model of imperial ceremonies, with rich abundance of 
\ detail ; the mother^ in her excitement between joy and sorrow, 
j cannot see to place correctly the painted mark on her daughter's 
forehead p and misplaces the woollen marriage thread which the 
nuraei more calm and practical, sets aright 
With this ends the poem in many manuscripts ; others add 
ten cantos. Of these Canto viii describes, according to the 
principles of the KamaqMtra^, the joys of the wedded pair; 
doublicsj sucli frankness is abhorrent to western taste, but^the 
doubts of its genuineness which have been expressed are clearly 
groundless; it seems certainly ^ to have been known to Hharavi, 
1 to Kumarad^a, and to M^ha, and quotations from It ocCur in 
1 the writers on poetics. Nor in poetic skill is it in the leaaL 
inferior to Kiiidasa's work. The case ^ is other with the folio wix^ 
* cantos. They tell of Agni^s approach^ first in dove shape, then in 
j his proper person, to Clva as he prolongs for centuries the joys of 
^ dalliaace, begging his aid. From the seed of ^iva, cast in the 

> 1 * Sh WaIc^j iiL iiy 95 f, ^2st of nil. 5 ;^ in 

ft iiL S'. 

J OC.V* iJ» 1. 133 H. 1-Tlii UK ued In tin oF ihr 
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Ganges and shared by the six PlciadcH, Kumani is 

miraculously born, and grows up dd^gh^Ing his parents by liis 
childish play* Uut the gods are in terror, the city of the gods Is 
dismayed through Taraka ; Indra comes to demand help ; giva 
grants h?s prayer and assigns Kuinara to tlic task- The great 
host ofT^aka is described in Ginto xlv, then tJie poi teats which 
ivam hjtn not to war (xvj. Blinded by pride he refuses, bids bis 
young Opponent go back to bis father and mother rather than 
fight, assails him with his whirlwinds and magic fire, until pierced 
to the heart he falls dead. The poem thus goes far beyond the 
birth of Kutnara as its title promiaca, and the inferiority of the 
new cantos is obvious on evciy ground. The metre is carelessly 
bandied ; in five cases caesura is n^lected at the end of the first 
and third verses of the Qloka, a negligence r^uite foreign to 
K^idasa; the same carelessness is seen six times in Upaj^ti 
Stanzas, where too weak caesuras— at the end of a compound, not 
of a word —are used far more often than by Kalidasa. In order 
to uianage his metres the poet has to resort to vcrsefillers, 
abhorred of really good writers ; jw is repeatedly thus used, as 
well as sa/fyaA and a/am ; the constant use of ijeriphrasia is 
doubtl^ due to the same cause: die writer expends much 
ingenuity in coining new designations for his chatacters, and is 
so fnnd of the superfluous anta at the end of compounds— which 
we have seen in Vatsabhatti-that Jacobi has conjectured that 
he was a Maratha, In view of the Marathi locative dwA In ilic 
later manner is the free use of prepositional compounds and the 
impersonal passive with subject in the instrumental ; the former 
use just appears in Kfllid^, the latter is common from Bharavi 
onwards. Moreover, save occasionally, as in the battle scene 
the poetical value of the cantos b small, and in confirmation of 
tile internal evidence it may he added that neither commentators 
nor writers on poetics tiiem 
later poeu. 

Of Kalidssa's model for bis poem we know notliing, but we 


nor are imitations found in 


can tra« m it the influence of ValmTki. In tlic /tSmdjama ' w< 
J^'^ant picture of the contrast of the beauty of spring in 
ihe KiskmdhS forest as contrasted with tile ceaseless sorrow of 
Kama, bereft of Sit a. nor can we doubt that this has influenced 
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Kalfdisa to draw the wopclerful picture of Spring^5 advent and 
the revival of the y'outh and life of the world. There is a parallel 
lou for Kati's despair when V^lin falb Tara add rcases him 
with words not less sincere because they bear the stamp of ilic 
classic style : * Why dost thus Speak no more to ihy l^loved ? 
Arise and share this fair couch with me ; the best of men lie not^ 
as thou, on the ground- Too dear dost thou holdi o lord, the 
earth even in death, since me thou dost leave aJonc and her hast 
clasped in thine embrace. Ended our days of joy together in the 
fair forest j :iunken am T in a deep sea of sorrovvj without joy, 
without sustenance, since thus hast departed. Hard my heart 
that it Can see thee stretched on the ground and yet not break 
from sorrow.* Hinta too for the demon T^aka are dearly tctken 
from the description of Havana in the There are 

doubtless reminders here and tlicre of A^agho^,® as in the 
description of the actions * of the women of the city on theadvejtt 
of^iva and Pa rvatl, which has a prototype in the description in the 
^Tuii/A^i:artfa ® of the entrance of the prince, and w^hich is taken 
up again In the description in the of the entry of 

Aja and IndumatL 

Ihe problem why the poem was never finished by its author 
remains Insoluble* The loss of the last pages of a solitary manu- 
script may be the explanation, but It h hr more likdy that the 
poet, deterred either by contemporary criticism of his treatment 
of the divine pair, or by the feeling that the legend of the birth 
with its strangeneHs and miracles was not a true theme for poetry* 
abandoned the purpose and left his work unfinished. It can 
hardly be claimed that death intervened, for there can be no 
doubt that the Is a later work. Tiiia show H itself 

both in the graver tone, in the references to the Yoga philosophy 
and the less personal conception of the uni verse aa compared 
with the magnification of <?iva in the K umdrasaMiAa^^t ^ ^nd in 
the growing pedantry £ecn in tho use of similes derived from 
grammar* of which we have only modest suggestions in the 
Xtifndra^amAAava.'^ Thus army follows him to serve 

" Sv. j j ; (i; tL j 1 1 (of 

^ Sf ¥l 114. 45 with adll 3^, » ct Wflitar, ilj, il ff. 

■ viL ^e-69* fl Hi, J3-I4. 

* ni. 5-ifl. 
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his purpose as the prehx udAi is followed by the root i to 
make the word adkyayana \ Sogriva is put ia Valin s place as 
king as a substitute replaces the rootj and husband and wife are 
theiue and sufRxi Moreover, in tlic constant parallels between 
the two poems, as in the description of the marriage rites, the 
priority seems to belong to the Kumar asambhavo ; it is Curious 
that K^idisa shows a distinct love of using the same metre for 
the same themes thus in both we have the ^loka used in 
prayers,^ death is described in the Viyogttjl,* a ruined state in the 
Upajati.* 


7 . Tks Rf^huvan^n 

Though inferior in some slight degree to the Kumarasambkava, 
the Ragkuvak^ may rightly be ranked as the finest Indian 
specimen of the Mahakavya as defined by writers on poetics. 
Daijdin " lays down that tlic subject should be taken from old 
narratives or traditions, not therefore invented \ tlic hero should 
be noble and clever; there should be descriptions of towns, 
oceans, mountains, seasons, the rising and setting of the sun and 
the moon, sport in parks or the sea, drinking, love*feasts, separa* 
tions, mairiages, the production of a son, meeting of councils, 
embassies, campaigns, battles, and the triumph of the hero, 
though his rivars merits may be exalted, h should not be too 
compressed, and it should be replete with sentiments (raia) and 
the emotions which underlie them (bkdva). It should have 
eflfKtivc transitions m allusion to the five stages of 

action recognized by the writers on drama, by which from its 
opening the movement advances after a halt to the central 
moment, pauses, and reaches the tklmiumnt. The metres must 
charming, and each Canto^ which should not be too lone, 
should end with a change of metre. The poem should begin 
with a prayer, paying homage Or in addition invoking a bJcsslL, 
lir subject-matter. It should promote the 

r,lt« Moksa, final 

rcJcasf^ anu Kama^ love. * 


* Amm . iL 4 -j6j X, 16-3,1, 

* ififiT, lili j 
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The Raghuvanga'^ is true to the type, for the central figure is 
Rama, though in accord with the title the poem first sketches 
the history of the dynasty of the sun -born kings, descendants of 
the Iksvaku' whose name occurs in the Rgveda^ and whose 
family is renowned in the epic and the Puranas* This wide 
theme gives the poet full space to exercise his power of descrip- 
tion ; war and the coronation of a king, the choosing of her mate 
by a young princess at a Svayamvara, the marriage rite, the loss 
of a darling life and the grief of the bereaved husband, town and 
country, the seasons, the incidents of a great Digvijaya, the 
triumphal progress of a king who seeks to conquer the earth, all 
form occasions for the poet’s skill. The poem carries us at once 
into an atmosphere strange to us ; Dilipa is king but childless 1 
he learns that by chance when returning from a visit to Indra he 
has failed to show reverence to his sacred cow, who has cursed 
him j to make amends he determines to follow in worship the 
movements of her daughter, Nandinl, on earth; dutifully he 
carries out his vow, saves her from a lion by offering his own 
body in exchange, and Nandim accords him the wish of his 
heart Soon the father gazes, with eyes as still as lotus blossoms 
shielded from the wind, on the lovely face of his son, his heart 
overflows as the sea at the sight of the moon. The young 
Raghu waxes fast, is given the rank of Crown Prince and bidden 
guard the horse that must wander for a year before his father 
can perform the sacred horse sacrifice ; the steed disappear^, but 
with Nandini's aid Raghu *s eyes are opened until he can see 
where in the east Indra has taken the horse. Vainly he strives 
against the god, but pleased by his valour he accords him every 
wish save the return of the horse, and the gallant youth demands 
that his father shall have the full fruit of the sacrifice. The 
offering performed, Dilipa gives to his son the white parasol, 
emblem of sovereignty, and, true to his family’s rule, retires to 
the life of an ascetic in the forest (Mii), Canto iv recounts the 
knightly adventures of Raghu as conqueror of India ; he advances 
against the Suhmas, defeats the princes of Bengal, and erects 
pillars of victory on the islands of the Ganges ; neither the 
elephants nor the arrow hail of Kalinga stay his course, Ma- 

^ Ed. S. P. Pandit, BSS. 1869-74; Naodargikar, Bombay, 1897; trajis. Walter, 
Munich, 1914. 
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hendra yields, the Kaveri is crossed, the south invaded, the 
Pandyas pay tribute of pearls. Thence the hero bends his path 
north, through the Malaya and Dardura hills, the sea of his host 
covers the long slopes of the Sahya mountain, the dust of the 
army clings to the hair of the ladies of Kerala, the Murala river, 
the Trikuta hill witness his fame. Thence by land, as a pious 
king, not by the polluting sea, he advances against the Persians 
and the Yavanas, Greeks; the dust of the conflict hides the 
warring hosts whose presence is revealed by the twang of their 
bows alone, the bearded foemen cover thick the ground, those 
who escape death cast off their helms in token of submission ; 
the victors wearied slake their thirst with wine. Next Raghu 

bids his steeds roll in the Indus — a variant has Oxus sands, 

overthrows Hunas and Kambojas; the winds of the Himalaya 
set the reeds hymning his victories. The mountain folk feel his 
power, fire flashes from the mountain-sides beneath the rain of 
spears and arrows, and the folk of the Utsavas lose for ever their 
joy in festivals^ {utsavd). The Lauhitya is crossed. Pragjyotisa 
subdued, and Kamarupa yields tribute of wild elephants. 


In this spirited and martial narrative we may justly see the 
reflex in the poet s mind of Samudragupta's great conquests,^ and 
with customary skill the subject changes in Canto v to a very 
different theme. Raghu’s generosity impoverishes him ; when 
a Brahmin Kautsa begs him to aid him to meet the vast de- 
mands of his teacher, he resolves to storm the treasure-house of 
Kubera, god of wealth, but a rain of gold saves him from impiety. 
The Brahmin's gratitude secures him a son, Aja, who soon 
equals his father. Bidden to take part in the Svayamvara, at 
which the sister of a kingly neighbour will choose her mate he 
sets forth; on the way he boldly attacks a monstrous wild 
elephant, which under his stroke changes to a Gandharva, con- 
demned by a curse to wear this shape until released by the blow 
o an Iksvakuids arrow, who gives him in reward a magic 
weapon. Canto vi presents us with a brilliant picture of the 
Svayamvara ; the princess, with her companion Sunanda beside 
her, passes by prince after prince as they stand eager before her • 



;v^medha. is that present to 
we have no record of great 
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none please her, one is a dicer, therefore bad as a man ; in vain 
Sunanda presses on her Anga's lord ; he has all merits, but tastes 
va.ry. In revenge she bids IndunrjatT pass on, when she notes 
that her heart is won by Aja, but the maiden lays shame aside, 
and accords to him the coronal which marks him as her spouse. 
The marriage ceremony is performed, the young pair set out 
home, but the shamed princes have planned revenge, and re- 
solved to take away by force the princess. AJa wages fierce 
battle with them, in the end the Gandharva's gift prevails, and 
he takes from his foes their honour, though he spares their lives 
(vii). His reign is fortunate ; while Raghu as a hermit tames 
the senses, Aja destroys the foes of his realm, and, when Raghu 
dies, he pays him all the honours of a Yogin’s funeral. But 
a fatal misfortune awaits him ; a garland from the sky blown by 
the wind falls on Indumatfs breast and slays her, though in truth 
for her death means release from her mortal bondage imposed on 
her, in reality an Apsaras, through a curse. No consolation is this 
thought to Aja; in vain is he reminded of the folly of mourning- 
for the dead who are burnt by the tears of the living ; in vain 
every consolation regarding the shortness of life and the duty of 
kings is urged on him ; broken-hearted, he dies and Dasharatha 
reigns in his place. Of him Canto ix has no concrete facts to tell us, 
until after a brilliant description of spring we are told of the fatal 
hunt, when, after displaying equal prowess and pity, Dasharatha 
in pursuit of an elephant mortally wounds a Brahmin boy; he bears 
the dying youth to his aged parente, and hears the curse of a like 
doom* In Canto x we leave the realities of life to learn of the 
magic incarnation of Visnu in the sons born to Dasharatha ; in xi 
Rama’s youth, his visit to Vi^vamitras hermitage where he slays 
the demon Tadaka, his journey to Janaka's court, where he wins 
at the Svayamvara the hand of Slt^ and fats overthrow of 
Para^urama, who recognizes in him the godhead, are rapidly re- 
counted. The banishment of Rama by Kaikeyfs device, the life 
of Rama and Sita in the forest^ her capture by Ravana, the search 
for Lanka, ^ the crossing of the ocean with the monkey horde, and 
the great battle between Rama and Ravana, described in vivid 
colours, bring us to Canto xii in which Kalidasa^s descriptive 

^ Cf. for its sltti£Ltion M. V. Ki.be, Rawandi L<mka Dis^guired (1910). Hopkins 
{fittai Epic^ p. Po) app^xs tO accept Ceytoo as La^kl. 
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powent find congenial subject-matter in clraciibing the aights of 
India as aeen from the aerial car on which Rama and Sita return 
to AyodhyS. 

Then follows a series of brilliant slcctchea; RSma and Sltl 
visit the widows of the king, who scarce can ac« them for their 
tears, which speedily change to joy. Sit5 alone weepa for the 
trouble her beauty has brought her husband* a foreboding of woe. 
For the moment all is brightness ; the glorious ceremonial of the 
royal consecration follows. But disaster is at hand ; malicious 
voices reproach the king whose one wife has stayed so long in 
Havana’s home. Rima pkees duty above love; he bids Laka- 
lake Slt.^— now pregnant-^to Vslmlki's hermitage, and 
there break to her the truth of her fate^ overwhelmed, she de- 
plores her lot but utters no reproach. Rama rules in solitude, 
her sculptured form his companion in his sacrifices fxlv). From 
his sorrow he is awakened to overthrow demon foes on ihe 
VamunS banks, while in the hermitage Stta bears two boys who, 
taught by Valmiki the tale Of their father's deed, console her 
Borrowing heart by reciting it. The day comes when Rama 
determines to perform the horse sacrifice; he reals in a hut be- 
side the golden sutuc of his w ife ^ he hears from the boy* the 
song of his deeds ; the [wople, Rjma himself recogniae them for 
his own, ValmTki begs reinatatement for the queen, R5ma aaks 
only that her stainless purity be made clear; she comes before 
him, swears to her truth as she drinks the holy water; the earth 
goddess appears and takes her iq her bosom to bear her to the 
realm below, Rima transfers to his sons the burdens of the 
state, saddened by the restoration of Sfta only to be lost forth- 
with ; in due course, followed by all the people, he goes forth 
from the town and is caught up in a heavenly chariot. 

The effective and pathetic picture of Sita's end and the return 
to heaven of RSma might well have closed the poem, but 
Canto xvi is not without merit. Ku 9 a, RSma’s son, nrigns at 
KufSvatT; in a dream Ayodhya appears to him in the guise of 
a woman whose husband is afar, reproaches him with her fallen 
condition, and bids him return, Ku 9 a obeys, AyodhyS once 
more is gloriotla. and a description of the delights of summer 
rivals, but fails to ijqual, that of spring in Canto ix. For the rest 
the poem sinks in interest, as Kalidasa has nothing to tell us but 
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niini« of worthless kiny^s whose harems supplied chdr $ole 
interest in life. We cannot deny ^ his authorship of Cantos xviii 
and xlx ; no a^ncient authority questions theiii^and they arc cited, 
jT rareTy, by writers on poetics. But their brevity and the utter 
abruptness of the end^ when the widow of Agnivarman^ a worth- 
ier debauchee, IS awaiting the birth of her childi suggest that we 
have no more titan a rough draft. Yet we would gladly assigtl 
to a poetaster meaningless puns on names of kings^ as w'hen 
ParjyStra la merely ^id to have exceeded in height the Priii- 
yalra mountains^ or the incredible tastelessncss of the action of 

a king who liangs his foot out of the window for the people to 
kiss. 

Valmiki, of course^ Is the chief creditor* of Kalidasa in this 
poem. Here and there one certainly surpasses the other though 
normally the advantage lies with the younger poet, yet there are 
exceptions. Fine zs is K.llid£sa'$ picture of K^ma s meeting 
with the sons who know him nct^ it yet is still more affecting in 
the Jeisurcly march of the cpiCt *nd Kalidasa has failed to 
improve on the siccTiE of SitJ^s vindication. But his merit shinea 
out in such cases as hi:^ dcscnptioii of the return to Ayodhya ; 
future poets were to imitate il, but not one to equal it. 

No other epic of Kalidi^a has come down to us, and ihe rela- 
tion in time of his epics to hb dr-imas is insoluble^ The suggest 
tion that he ia responsible for the StfkiandAat^ which reUtes 
the laic of Rama from the advance against R Jvana and the build- 
ing of The bridge to Lanka dow^u to Ravana'a deaths is excluded 
by the Style# with its innumerable plays on words, allitcraLions, 
leccmdite simifcs, exagycratiornj and its cnormmi?i compounds. 
It-S date Lj uncertainpas -of Pravara:iena of Kashmir* its author or 
patron ive know nothing definite. Still more ludicrous is tlie 
^tiggeslion that the is his; that rimed poem of 

^ Ai dim HiUthnndt^ A'alLldiaf pp, 4J f, TllP]f wm tnown to Uw Ai-hvk talcr* 
^El-r tL a f,*) of KdiiTlklcti wh-Qi boiitt IlLe riN^Alrj iwilli iLt|.d BliinvL Tor dit-^ 

eveutTK in grwi pjeti dl AeniiJ v u cnticizcd hf Tjni;n, laiitt pp. 

■ On Euc of ihc /Wnw J^rJna, rnA-- Or. 17* 

^ El, ind iTUfii S. 0i&W*ch mult, T>fitc tjcfwc ptrikEpi laie 6th 

SteJo, Ji^ 4 /nfi.TranjinTf i, S6, 84 f. 
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^ E 4 . aikd imcis W. YEtc*, C^^t 2 , 1=544; Ehflkdi^fcar^ p. id j 

A- R. S. AyjRr, JRAS. |^p- JidaJTn *wtsb» Vundcvn m Moihar al ihc 
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in tolerable affectation is perhaps not the production of Ravideva^ 
author of the R^^asokmya, of equal demerit* before the seven* 
teenth century, but the work of VSsudeva, pmtiSgd of Kula^ek- 
Kara and R^ma. 


S. fCdlid^m^s Tfu^ught 

Ab Soph Okies seems to have found his perfect fftiitgu in tlie 
Athena of Pcriklea' happy day^ 50 KalidSsa appears to na as the 
embodiment in his poems, as in his dramas, of the Brahman jeal 
ideal of the age of the Guptas, when order had been restored to 
a troubled earth, forei^cra assinnloted or reduced, and prosperity 
broadcast.' Ingcnuhy* has traced in the Jiiiitory of the first five 
of the rulers in ihti Rff^/tutfarifit an CTCCmplar of the exploits of 
the first five of the Gupta kings; granted that Kalidisa may 
have known and profiled by the literary activity of Hariacna, 
which doubtless extended far beyond the one inscription which 
has come down to us, still we may safely doubt any such 
paraltellsm. But Kalidasa docB representp if we may Judge from 
his poetry* the complete carrying out of the rule of life laid down 
for a Brahmin or a warrior or clansman* Youth, In this vfew^ is 
the tifne for study under a teacher, then follows the period of 
manhood with its happy wedlock, then in stages that of the 
hermit whose mind is set on things eternal. The scheme h in 
many ways perfectly adapted to Indian life; it starves no aide 
of matins life ; four aims of existence are recogniz:ed by Kalidasa 
himBclfi who finds them embodied in the sons of Dillpai them- 
selves reflexes of Visnu himself. They arc duty, governing 
man's whole life ; the pursuit of wealth and of love, the occupa- 
tions of his manhood ; and release, the fruit of his medltatiufliS In 
old age. We may not share the affection of Indian and even of 
a section of modern taste for the erotic scenes of the last cantos 
of the Raghuvafifa^ but we must not regard them as the outpour- 
logs uf a sensual mind. The sages of the Upanii^ds themsflves 
deemed maTriagc obligatory and the Brifadoranyaka gives the 

.11 nrapd, t* the fltb Ctfit. 

Tht Aaim k lunriti^bnbte ; ZIL iv, i 

‘Cf, M. T. Ku«iiBihl«iB.r, I A. JrtfT. with KHleliiajjJt, A'jfAVrfjtf. 

pp-urff. 

* A. Gawic^Sd, TAt /3ifirfyjj-a ff {ijiliV 


KALIDASA'S THOUGHT 

5pell to obtain ^ male son ; llic saintly (^vetaWetu is deemed an 
authority on the atiid Kalidua expressly daims the 

divine precedent oT (Jtva and Um3^ as sanction for the most 
passionate married love. Statecraft again is essentialEy part o( 
the material ends of lifet and not Onfy does he paint in Rama an 
ideal rylcr* but throughout the we. are reminded of 

the duties of kings to the subjects. Let ujr grant that his vUcon 
was Brahmanical ; he deliberately repeats the tondemnatfoji of 
the on the ^odrn \iho threatens the security of 

established order by venturing to cxpojie himseirp head down- 
wards. hanging from a tree to hre^ In order by penance to acquire 
merit. This reminds uh of Fa-hien's ^ emphatic testimony of the 
degradation of the Caod^la;^ hi ihc Gupta realm » 

Youth and manhood arc no time for deep philosophic viEvra, 
and the Kalidasa of tJie ^/niajhAdra, and Kaffidra- 

remains within narrow^er limiu. We feel^ however, 
a growing sense of the greatness and glory of ^iva ^ the remote 
figure of the ia definitely bre^ught nearer to us hi the 

Even Brahman aud Visnu arc less than he. 
and the term Lord^ I^vara^ is his r^rr Jlt/yrf ; moreover^ 

despite his all-embracing majesty^ he h intensefy personal. Vet 
neither Brahman nor Vlf^iu is forgotten ; to Brahman in the 
Xnmdras^tHi/iiiva its^df^ to Visno in the two noble 

prayers are addressed in which iii the tme spirit of kathenotheism 
either appears as the greatest of gods» as more than the vrorld, as 
beyond all comprehension. The inconsistency^ hotveverjs rather 
apparent than real ; it is possible to ascert.iin ivith fair certainty 
the view Kalidata took of the universe^ and this afTords a recon- 
ciliation of hia diverse views. 

Both epics, hut especially the show that Kali- 

dJisa accepted Samkhya and Yoga view^s of the nature of the 
universe. The three constituents of nature, goodness, possiaii, 
and dullness, in their ethical aspect ofTord themes for simile; the 
Brahman sea as the source of the Sarny u is like the unmamTcsied 
whence springs intelligence. Yoga practices are recog- 
nized : the aged king practises concentration {d/idfnnd) as he sits 
on Ku^a grass ; the difficult poa ture known as Vlra^ana of ajice tics 
is compared to trees standing motiorilc^s ; Sit a by ftsceticism 

’ EHL p. Koodicr. l\4rf iL S. 
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Rccksf IQ secure reunbiv in her next life with hcj- spoustc ; the 
power to pass through dosed doors may be won* and the Yogin 
Ticcds not crcmatinrii but like R&ghu is buried tn mother earth- 
But wc cannot hold that the godhead envisaged by Kalidasa is 
the pale l^uara of the Ynga; m Brahman we are told are united 
bnlb matter and spirit as they are known in the SSirhkhyap and 
this we may fairly take I iid IcSiti nflf ttisil lo Infill il nsjif, iui to the 

author nf the fCai/m U/>anisad, over the spirits and ni alter :stoad 
the absolute, who to K alidad lakes specially the form of Qi^'a 
but who is also Brahman and Vfs^U, the spirit that perishes not 
beyond the darkness. With this absolute man is merged oa 
death If he has attained enlightenment, for this is the sense of 
hrflhmabftfiyam gaiim ajflgama in the Ragfun’artfa. If enlighten- 
ment IS not his but good deeds, he has heaven for his share, for 
knowledge atone burns up man's deeds which else force him to 
life aher life. Wc need have the less hesitation to accept this 
view In that it is essentially ihe standpoint of popular Vedaniism 
and that it afforded to a man of thought and good sense An 
effective means of reconciling belief in the three great gods- 
What is clear is that in his advancing years K3lid3sa*s mind 
turned more and more to the conception of the alUembtacing 
character of the godhead and of the efficacy of Yoga practices to 
attain union with him. 

from such 3 philosophy it would be idle to seek any solution 
fur essenlial conflicts in the heart of man, or to demand any 
independent criticism of man'fl alms and fate. India knew 
atheists enough, but their works have alt but perished, and we 
must rather be grateful that we have preserved in such perfection 
the poetic rcficjc of the Brahmaiiical ideal both fa its strength and 
in its weakness. Nor, let us remember, docs such an ideal shut 
out deep human feeling such as wc may suspect in the longing 
of the Mtghsd&ta, the lament of Aja over the dead IndumatT of 
Rati for KSma slain. But it does demand resignation, and if in 
perfection of form Kalidasa's poems proclaim him the Virgil of 
India, we may admit that he was incapable of the vision and 
imagery of the sixth book of the AfftHd. 
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Itl Kalida^ wc hav^ unquc;st ion ably the finest master of 
Indian poeiic style, jmpenor to A(vaghosa by the ]ierfccLton and 
polLih of his worki^and £iU but completely free from the extrava- 
gances which disBguro the later gicai writers of Kivya, Daijdm 
ascribes to his favourite ^tylci the Valdarbha, quaJitit:!^ which we 
may fairly sum up as firmness and evenness of soundp avoiding 
harsh transitions and preferring gentle harmnnics i the use of 
words in their ordij^ry sense and clearness of meaning; the 
power to convey sentiment | beauty^ elevation, and the employ* 
ment of metaphorical exptessiOJiSi He assures longevity to 
a poem which, in addition to conforming to the rules for a 
MahSkavya, i» rich in oniamentff and K alidad Is not 

sparing in his use of these means of adding grace to his work. 
But he has the fundamental merit that he prefers suggestion to 
elaboration; his successors too often thought that they could 
only prove their capacity by showing all of what it was capable \ 
he was content to pruducr a definite elTectj and lo leave well 
alone; his was the golden mean of Virgil between rustic simpli- 
city and ctumsiness and that over- refinement which is specialty 
fatal,* Ihua it results that hia miniature- pain ting in its polished 
elegance often attains relative perfection. 

The truth of his deltneatton is seen in the picture of the 
sorrowing bride in the Mighaduta: 

^ Tli« critici occs^iujtiillj liail liuti^ c.g, [d Uia {p. 

Kvj. 33 u c?!?i«3fca f&nlie po&llMMi pf l^l^t they cue him 

^ raiirei,^ hAmlinkuTi^l jg, i^7 ; An^flr/™+.^tar p- 

m^faKt uKiiian a eJuud l« out wllitilc u z meiMnfrr Euiut itTpr tu the 
aiwJ may he pat ^idc bu lllauk Ctx UtiliuV 
piOYcd by T, Ga^piiJ j d". Thnrmtj* JRAS, [^^5- loofl;} 
Uwi effectively wilfci Uic BlLidii oil Eba AulWli4ty ui ilban'i riT^n^. tJu- vet%c 
iS^h4jrratNilM, ^^S3) I* fiuitotcil in CSIL. ill. l^g, h, i, 

i* iHipr^wxucnEi pn ub tiuiiiEtuui niicl unEFcniBbic ; lbB piuaj^ Lu 

NiwliruikBr, (pj. 3>^ ^jp. i*, ff. . K*,rtitlu|*l . p, J3*; fif. 

* ^ 4 * A'ifjw. V. ^ 3 , The ptralkl A'm-Jffd vii, fF+; j IL 

With ShJi/A. UL 13 ff, it coaduslVtf ifiU lJill«LtjjidL^*a(^iil 5 li (pp, 1 03 fO Are bvT»«r- 
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tantrim drdrdtn nayanasalilaih sarayitva katha^hcit 

bkfiyo bkuyah svayam apt krtam murcchaftdm visma- 
ranti^ 

* Or perhaps, placing her lute on her lap, whose dark garment 
proclaims her grief ^ she will seek to sing a song wherein she has 
worked my name, but, scarce able to move the string which her 
tears have bedewed, she will forget the air which she herself hath 
made/ Or, again : 

tvdm dlikhya pranayakupitdm dhdturdgaik gildydm 
dtmdnam ie caranapatiimh yavad icchdmi kartmn 
asrais tdvan muhnr upacitair dr^tir dlupyate me 

kruras tasminn api na sakate smhgamam nan krtdntah. 

* When I have portrayed thee in love’s anger on the rock with my 
colours and seek to add myself lying at thy feet, my tears well 
up and ever blot out my sight \ cruel the fate which even thus 
will not permit our union/ There is a brill tan t picture of Uma's 
confusion and of her joy when Qiva reveals himself : 

adya prabhriy avanaidngi tavdsnii ddsah 
kriias tapobkir tti vadini candramaulau 
ahndya sd niyamajafk klamam uisasarja 

kUgah phalena hi punar navatdm vidhatie, 

* ** From this moment, o drooping maiden, I am thy slave, bought 
by thy penance,” so spake he whose crest is the moon, and 
straightway all the fatigue of her self-torment vanished, so true 
is it that fruitful toil Is as if it had never been/ There is perfect 
simplicity of passionate longing in Ratfs address to the dead 
Kama : 

krtavdn asi vipriyam na me : praiikulam na ca te mayd 

krtam 

« 

/ tin akdranam eva dargauam : vilapantyai raiaye na diyate ? 
‘ Thou hast never displeased me ; thee I never have wronged j 
why then, without cause, dost thou hide thyself from thy weepr 
ing Rati?’ The timid shyness of the new-made bride and her 
lover’s ruses are delicately drawn : 

vydhrid^ prativaco na samdadhe: gantum akekad avaiambu 
tdngukd 

sevate sma gayanam pardnmvkhl : sd taihdpi rataye pind- 

kinah, 

1 
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* Addressed she could not answer ; when he touched her gown 
she sought to leave him ; with head averted she clung to her 
couch ; yet none the less did she delight the lord of the trident/ 

dtmdnam dlokya ca (obftamdnatn : ddar^abimhe stiniUdya- 
tdksi 

Haropaydne ivarita babhuva: strlndm priydlokaphalo hi 
vegah, 

‘ When with her long eyes fixed on her mirror she saw the 
reflection of her radiant loveliness, swift she hastened to seek 
Qiva, for the fruit of woman’s raiment is the light in the lover’s 
eyes/ Equally complete in its own effectiveness is the descrip- 
tion of the tragic shock received by Rati : 

iivrdbhisattgaprabhavena lyrtthn : mohena samstamhhaya- 
tendriydndm 

ajndtabhartrvyasand muhurtam : krtopakdreva Ratir ba- 
bhuva, 

* The bitterness of the blow cast Rati into a faint which dulled 
her senses and for the moment with true kindness robbed her of 
memory of her husband’s ruin/ 

Aja’s tears have their excuse in nature itself: 

vilaldpa sabdgpagadgadavt : sahajdm apy apakdya dhlratdnt 
abhitaptam ayo 'pi mdrdavarn : hkajate kaiva katkd garirigu t 

‘ He wailed aloud, his voice broken by sobs, forgetting the high 
courage that was his ; iron in the fire yicldeth its strength ; how 
much more feeble mortals ? ’ He feels that his wife has doubted 
his love : 

dhruvam asfnt gathah gucistnite : vidiiah kaitavavatsalas iava 
paredoham asamnivritaye : yad andprcchya gatdsi mam itak, 

‘ Surely, sweet smiling one, thou hast judged me traitor whose 
love was feigned that thou hast gone from me to the world whence 
there is no return and hast not bidden me even a word of fare- 
well/ No woman could desire a more perfect eulogy : 

grkinl sacivah sakkl mithah : prtya^Uyd lalite haldvidhau 
karundvimukhena mrtyund: haratd ti^dm vada kith na me 
hr tarn ? 
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* counsel tor» compaoioiL, dearest dij^lplc in every lovinf? 

5irt^ m taking: toll me wh^t of me haih not philcsa Death 

taken.* The fatal blow is depicted : 

^4atiamarrasa/:/ti7k Sfija/^v/i : Jiai^aj^cs /tlm ^t^ahkj'a viAz*a/a 
niPiSMT/n Ai^iucandtd tajn^sfft*a kajimu/fL 

* For a moment she gaaed on the garland as iL lay on lier 
rounded breasts^ then closed her eyes in unconsciousneaajikc ihe 
moonlight when the darknc^ obscures the moon/ There is 
humour^ on the contrary, In Indumati'a rejection of the Afiga 
prince : 


iJtMFtgardjaii avatdrya caksur- jdAUi jaftydin urWa/ 
ktmidri 

ridriiti na kdmyit »a ca veda samya^; dr^7Sf^m fia jsd bhin- 
finrucir hi hkah. 

*But the princess turned away from Afiga*a lord her gaze, and 
bade her maiden proceed ; it was not that he had not beauty 
nor that she could not see it, but folk liave different tastes,' 
This has the same graceful ease as often in the Rtmafhharaz 

vivtisviitd tlk^Hatdrdit^iimdlind ; mpahksi^ydf sarasif WnVJ- 
pitah 

utpliitya Mrhus tfsiinsya bhogiuah: ph^ndtspattitsya 

* As the sun’s garbnd of rays groin's ever hotter, the frog sore 

tormcnlcd leaps up from the muddy water of ihe lake only to 

fall into the mouth of the thirsty snake, who spreads his hood to 

shade him from the glare.' There is a pretty picture ofeiriiah 
haste : ^ 


shkamar^atk sabasa vrajatti)a : ka^Ocid udvfftaHOvanta- 

tHdiya/i 

buddhum m iatnik^it& fva favat ; karena tuddhe *pi ca 
kf^apd^ith.^ ^ 


a.d sb« d,d not .wn traoblo to koot the .hortfam hair okioh 

?he caught together in her hand/ 

The .tmetore of =.ch of those cMteo, htimpl.. Uuoo*b,„, 
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it IS fiorin&l to have each verse complete m ilscir, a Kingte verb 
jscrvm^ to support a number ofadjcciives andapposltiotiH, though 
relative clauses with verb expressed or implied are not rare. 
The compounds arc normally^ restricted in length, but this is less 
closely observed in; the Manila CcraiUa metre^ though even then 
dearness is aimed at and normally achieved. The order of 
words is very free, partly no doubt by reason of metrical neces- 
sity. Of the figures those of sound arc employed not rarely but 
usually with skill Beside the ordinary forms of alliteraiion as 
In ffirmiTiw VMcjrWj we find the more important 

Yamakip in which the same syllables arc repeated, in the sarne 
or inverted oider,^ but with different sense. There is a certain 
liberality in the process i thus Kalidasa Is able to match ^/iuja- 
fa/dm wiiJi for / and like r and /, d and are 

admitted as similarj^ and the same principle U clearly to be 
seen in 

jfl : /q/jdvafT fdjiWisar^^afn ^gyiau. 

* She with the eyes of the intoxicated Cakora, in modcaty 
made offering of fried rice (Ay a) In the fire/ In Canto ix of the 

Kilid^^a deliberately shows hJs akill in Yamakas ; 
there is no doubt that this offends tiic sound rule of Anaiida- 
vardhana that to seek dcIibin^Lely such a result destroys the 
function of poetry which is to suggest— or express— not merely 
to exhibit form^ and we can only conjecture that in this canto, 
which also h marked out by ihc amazing number of metres 
employ-ed^ K^id^a was seeking to prove that he could vie with 
any rival in the^e niceties^ In Canto xviii also, YamakaS are 
superabundant* Throughout, however^ we feel KiiidSsa seeking 
for the matching of sound and sense^ to ivhkh the Indian ear 
was clearly more suaeeptible than our own. 

Of figurtis of sense Kilidksa excels in Indian opinion in the 
simile^ and the praise is just* The Indian love of ^itnile appears 
freely in the and is attested by the elaborate subdivisions 

of Indian poetics. The width of Kalid^a's knowledge and tiie 
depth of his observation of nature and life arc here shown to rhe 
highest advantage. But hia world ia not oufS^ and doubtless at 

* Ai diitiiKi ffatn sIlitcnbOA llK npccillHI lllOlllcl tK in corrc«|>*bdi'i^ paiti of lbs 
»«v: aitoM, ZUMG. liiL «. i> 
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Units hh figures* seem grctesque to our taatc^ sia when the king 
COtncs from hia Iwth playA with his liarem like ^in elephant 
on whpe shoulder sHll dings a shoot of the lotus sporlmg with 
the females of his herd. But often there can be only admiration; 
the chariot of the princt; is so covered by the arrows of his foes 
that only by the point of its standard can it be discerned, as the 
morning wrapped in mist hy the feeble rays of the sun ; the 
wound torn by the arrow is the door of death ; with joyful eyes 
the women of ihe city follow the pnnee as I he nights with the 
dear stars of autumn the polar star. Charictcrlstlc is the love of 
clnboration of a comparison \ the reader is not to be contented 
with a mere hint, the comparison must be drawn out in fulL 
The Tandy a king i» peer of the lord of cnountidiis^ for the neck- 
laces which hang over hb shoulders are its foaming cascades, and 
the Handal that reddens his Limbs the young £iun which colours 
Its peaks. Or agaiiir the princes who hide their Jealousy under 
the semblance of joy are compared to the pool in whose calm 
depths lurk deadly crocodiles. Or ^gaiHr the ruined dtyi with 
towers broken, terraces laid dow^ and houses destroyed^ is like 
the evening when the sun sets behind the mountains and a 
mighty wind scatters the clouds. 

To uff, no doubly both similes and metaphors sometimes seem 
far-fetched ; those from grammar leave us cold, but there is wit 
m the asaertion that ihe wearing by R^ma of the royal dress 
when the ascetie^s garb revealed already his fairness is equivalent 
to the vice of repetition {pmi2ntkfa}. The bowmen whose 
arrows strike one another arc like disputants whose words con* 
flict. The king seeks to subdue the Pctslans as an ascetic his 
senses through the knowledge of truth. Kalidasa is rich also in 
plays of fancy which present a vivid picture {ttfprd>^d} \ it is 
natural to him to think vividly^ to attribute to the mountains, the 
wind 5^ the streams Uie cares, sorrows^ joys, and thoughts of men. 
He loves also the figure corroboration {ar//i4ittar£iftydsa) * indeed, 
Its careless use reveals the hand of the forger of the last cantoB 
of the A But the is fore 

Indeed ; ihc instances of it are very feW| and they lend no 

< Cf. HlLIcbrirKllH pp. for itw cL P. K. Codt, 

FOCP. 191^, H. aej ft. A Yfij liUcrtlTuig ccmpariwn It ifTcwdtd Ij* Lncun'i 
tHiUluid m HuMaiT ZwdA, pp. Ixniv H.). 
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crediL ivhatcvi;r to the that v+ 14 of the is 

an attempt obliquely to praise Nicuja and damn Digniga- Of 
the former v^e know nothings and it was doubttc^^ the lat^ IcFve 
for <^]cw which bade men find them in Kalld^aj where not one 
eIal>onile caac even can be proved to exist. ^ 

KalidS^'s metrical skill is un doubled. In tlic ^tnsarkAara he 
used normally the Indravajrll and Vah^astha types, with Vasan* 
tatilaka and Milini \ one stania only in ^anJuUvikrfdita occurs. 
The Mf^Aadiifa shows the more elaborate Mandakranla used 
without variation ; a few slight roughnesses as regards caesura 
may be adduced as proof of the relatively early date of the poem* 
hut the evidence is too slight to weigh seriously In itseir. In the 
Ktimdr/jsafnMapa we find the normal rule that the canto is 
written in a single metre with change^ as the writers on poetics 
require^ at the close- Thus ip iiii and vii arc written In the Indra- 
Vfljra; ii and VI in the ^luka, iv in the Vaitallya, and v in the 
Vart^asthl. while viii Is in the RathoddlmtH. The closing changes 
are furnished by Puspitagrip Mslinlt and Vasanlatilaka* The 
H^AuvaHfii follows on the whole this principle p but exhibits 
greater variety, suggesting later date. The Tndravajri type 
serves for JJ^ v-viip xiii^ xivp xvi, and xviii ; the Qloka for i, Iv, jc^ 
xii^ xvp and xvji ; the Vaitallya for viJi^ 4od the Rathoddhatit 
for xi and xix. Canto ix is orthodox up to v, 54, being in 
Dnitavi Iambi ta^ then it deliberately displays the poet's skill in 
new metres, each with a verse or so, Aupacchandasika, Puspl- 
Praharnti^lp Mafijubh 3 sin!, MattamayOra, Vasanlaiilaka, 
which is also used for 11 veraca In v, VaitaliyOi I^^Slinl, and 
Sv^gata. There occur also odd verses in Totaka, Mandakranla, 
Mahamalika, and iii is w^ritten in Van^asthaj with a concluding 
verse in Hariri. There arc thiui nineteen metres in all to eight 
in the earlier epic. Detailed efforts to find some sign of devdop- 
tncnt in any of the metres in respect of caesuras &c, have failed 
to yield any results worthy of credence.* 

In the C^loka the rules had already been established by epic 

* Jq ID ini.j hM« *■ Ju4Vt( KiLsej 3S iMiS ; 

vUi. ij - xt. 20 . Bax La t. 14 Nlml* i* be d port elic^ 

where Mltcrly Dakhu<m]. 

* lloth, /Pif j^rif Art/fUiirii App. ; HilkbiKnilii A'dii4ds^f jv is7- 

Sm. VllLit 4 on . 
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practice, and Kliidaw obaerves them carefult>% Of the four 
VipulS^ forms he uses the last mice only ; the figures ^ Tor the 
other three out of (410 half-stamas in the epics arc 46, 27, and 
4^ or 8-tj per cent.* showing that the third Vipula was K^i- 
favourite. It b interesting to note that in the form of the 
f^ylJablcs preceding the first VipuJa Kaliduiia shows special care 
to select that form — ) which is not aJIowed in tlie second 

Vipula as against that w— ) which is permitted in bothp The 

^umdrasami/mvii has 1 1 cases of the first to 3 of the second 
form^ the to J j this doubtless indicates 

increasing care to secure elegance, and it accords with thisi tliai 
in the X'itffttirastwiAJltuva alone is the fourth Vipula found * 

^ Far Ibe ^ im ja, iS, 2^ ijut pj 1096; JaCohi'^a fi|;nrt» ( 1 $, irit. 

r.} irp COTTCCLcd fitim SjCtl, Af, Ttvp pnccntlf :^ in lUiJtnivi u Ma|;hi 

1*64 ; t^rltipru D+53 ; 

* AiigliHVafifa, Kli. 71, ilicmU pcrhiipt b« i«.l ‘tpifijirAfmo^iAJfixm. In 

«ti, J t en «i« MwUll^ poiition ii Mfilccicd u in CipiMiiimuaa, 
%, 60 . both dvl tnat (Sill. Tlir. IL 7), Fw lti« ubena d iFr nvclttt l« ebap. u. 
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j. SAdram 

O F Rhs^ravi's life we know nothing whatever^ though he 
ranks aa second m n^ognitude &mong the confstellations 
of the Kivya, Externa] evidence proves that he ^v-aa older 
than A.D. 634 when he is mccitjoned with Kalidasa in the 
Aihole inscriptionp and he is cited fn the Kd^tkd Vr/ei \ on the 
otlicr hand he manifestly \a inRucnccd by Kalidasa^ wliilc he 
strongly aHcctcd Mfigha^* Baija igooric::ji him^ so that he can 
hardly have preceded him long enough for his fame to compel 
recognition. It Is, therefore, wiser to place him r. A* D, 550 than 
as early as a.d. 500, 

His JCfr^tdrjiiftifa^ is based^ as usual, on the epic. The 

tells us how% when the P 3 ndavas with their wife 
Draupadi have retired under their vow of twelve years^ banish^ 
ment to the Dvaita forest^ Draupadi, with truly feminine faith- 
lessness, urges the hetoea to break their pledge, A council is 
held j Yudhiathira pleads for the bond; Bhjma controverts his 
contentions. Vyisa courLsela retirement from the Dvaita forest^ 
and the brothers go to the K a my aka wood, where Yudhis|htra 
lakes the prudent course of bidding Arjuna, as a preliminary to 
war, to secure from ^iva divine w^eapons. Arjtina obeya^ prac- 
tises fti the Himslaya severe penances^ meets and struggles with 
a Kirata, who proves tn be ^jva himself^ he grants the boon 
desired, to which the other gods add further largesse, ThLs 
Iheme Bharavi has chosen to expand and III uat rate wuth all the 
resources of a refined and elaborate art. The opening shoivs at 
once the hand of the artist j in the epic the discussion of the 
brothers arises merely from the dreary plight in which they are 

» Ct JtoH WZKM. lii. Ill ff, 

* *5*7 i C Cippeller, IIOS. CitraWilnu^i 

wmna.. TSa 

' ijL, 1--4L 
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placed i BliJIravi begins instead with the return of a spy whom 
Yudhlsthiia has sent to report on the deeds of Suyodhana— as he 
IS always styled l he bears the unwcleome tidings that the king 
is walking in the ways of virtue and charming the hearts of the 
people. Hence, naturally, DraupadT, anxious for the future, 
taunts Yudh'^thira with his inglorious plight and urges swift 
battle (i), Bhima adds his support; Vtidhisthira, the unready, 
has scruples of honour (li),but seeks counsel from Vyasa, and the 
sage admits that war must be, but, since the foe is so strong, 
urges that Arjuna should by penance in the Himilaya win Indra's 
aid. He vanishes, hut a Yaku appears to lead Arjuna on his 
way, and they depart, cheered by the good wLshes of the re- 
m.iinder of the party fiiij. At this point the poet's invention 
displays itself in elaboration; just befure, by omitting all mention 
of the move to the Kamyaka wood, be had shortened the narra- 
live, improving greatly the effect ; now he takes the opportunity 
to display the poet's command of language. In Canto iv the 
Yaksa leads Arjuna on ; and a brilliant picture isi dniurn of the 
auiumnaL scene, partly in narrative, partly in the mouth of the 
Yakw. Then follows (v) the description of the HimHUya itself, 
the YakM lays stress on the mystery which guards it and on its 
dose kmship with Civa and PSrvati, attd vanishes after bidding 
Arjuna do penance on indrakila. The penance of Arjuna terrifies 
the Guhyakas, the spirits who haunt Indrakila j they appeal to 
Indra to aid them, and he sends Gandharvas and Apsarases to 
disturb the asccticLim which menaces the quiet of his rnountain 
(vij. The heavenly host speeds through the air to Indrakila and 
makes there its camp ; their elephanta merit special description 
The Apsarases now leave their palaces, just made by their 
magic power, and wander in the woods to pluck the flowers ; 
then the Ganges invites them to the bath, and the bathing scene 
is described with much charm and beamy (viii). Evening comes, 
the sun sets, the moon arises^thc banal theme wins new effect 
through the poet’s skill ; the nymphs and their lovers drink and 
seek the pleasures of love j the day dawns (ix). The Apsarascs 
now turn their minds to their task ; aided by the seasons who 
now appwr six in number to second their efforts, tJiey expand, 
ut in vain, all their charms on the young ascetic (x). Seeing his 
minions thus foiled through ArjBna's constancy, Indra appears 
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himself in the guise of a sage, admires the fervour of the penance, 
but contends that to bear arms and practise asceticism are incon- 
sistent ; Arjuna admits the logic of the censure, but asserts that 
he will do all to save his family *s honour* Indra is touched, 
reveals himself, and bids him win the favour of (Jiva (xi)* Here 
ends the poet's invention, and we again find the epic as his source* 
Arjuna continues his penance in order that Qiva, may bless him ; 
the seers in distress appeal to the great god, who expounds to 
them Arjuna^s divine nature as an incorporation of Nara, a part 
of the primeval spirit ; a demon Muka in boar form plans to 
slay him ; therefore bids his host follow him to guard the 
prince (xii). The boar appears to Arjuna j it falls pierced by his 
own and Qiva's dart ; the prince advances to recover his arrow, 
but is challenged by a Kirata who claims it in his master’s name 
(xiii). Arjuna rejects the demand in a long speech j the Kirata 
returns, and ^iva launches, but in vain, his host against Arjuna, 
who endures unscathed the shower of their arrows (xiv). The 
host is rallied from flight by Skanda and Qiva himself, who then 
begins a deadly battle of arrows with Arjuna (xv)* The two 
then strive with magic weapons, the hero is beaten (xvi), but 
grasps again his bow, and with sword, mighty rocks, and the 
trunks of great trees assails the god, but all in vain (xvH)* They 
box, at last they wrestle ; ^iva reveals his true form, and the 
hero, humbled at last, praises the greatness of the god and begs 
him for strength and victory ; the god and the world guardians, 
who come to the scene, accept his devotion and give him the 
magic weapons that he craves* 

The introduction of (Jiva’s host, of its struggles under Skanda s 
leadership with the hero, and the whole episode of the contest 
with magic weapons are the fruit of the poet’s imagination. One 
difficulty is obvious ; it is made necessary to duplicate the episode 
of the force of the penance causing fear and evoking divine inter* 
vention, and the prolongation of the conflict results in some 
repetition of ideas* Duplication also results from the description 
of the amours of the nymphs with the Gandharvas and their 
attempts on the prince. The poet's skill led him, we must con- 
fess, to exhibit it too freely, and the introduction of magic 
weapons leaves us cold* In this regard Valmiki has a fatal 
influence on Sanskrit poetry ; the mythical background of the 
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R§n^a legend produced the unreality of his combats, which every 
epic poet felt bound to copy« Another influence -■?een strongly 
in the liTdt two Cantos is that of the political principles of the 
day, which have ample opportunity of illustration in the record 
of Suyodhana^s rule and in the arguments by which Yudhisthira 
seeks to justify the keeping of their faith by hla brothers. 

There is no doubt of the power of Bharavt in description ; his 
style At its best has a cairn dignity which is certainly attractive, 
while he excels also in the observation and record of the beauties 
of nature and of maiden ft The former quality is revealed re- 
peatedly in the first Canto, the very first line of which striVcA 
the true note of high policy; then fallows : 

kriapraJHAniisya mahlm maAibhuje: iapairt£fia mve^ 

d^yi^itlah 

fM vi^yatlte na hi priyam t pt'ottahlum mhafiti 

Ai/aifinah. 

‘ When he bent low in homage his mind wavcfed not, though he 
hRd to tell the king that his realm bad been won by his foe* for 
men who seek one’s good care not to speak flattering words.’ In 
the same strain Suyodhatu is praised ; 

tta tena tajj'am kvaad udya(aik dhat$uk: krtadt tut vS tma 
vijihmam dnanam 

gHtfinur&gitta {irabhir ukyatt: narddhipair maiyam iv&sya 

‘Never has he raised his bow to shoot, never has a frown dis- 
torted his face ; loving hia virtues the kings bear as a garland on 

ihnr heads his royal orders.’ The setting sun and the rising 
moon arc liAppily portrayed : ^ 

angupanthkir ativa ptpdiuk: pattkajam madhu hhrrani 
rasayitoA ' 

matarn tva gatak kfhim egyghlz hkitam vapnr uvaka 
patakgah.. 


■ Ruddy B Wd the .uu M he heutwed le re.^ though over- 
d«Pj,e M drunkeu with Ws i„ hb ihi„t,,he uuteethtueof 
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samvidkatum abhisekam uddse : Maumathasya lasadah^u- 
jalaughah 

ydmhiwanitayd tatacihnah: sotpalo rajatakumbha wenduk, 

" For Lovers consecration the lady night raised aloft the moon with 
its shimmering sea of beams and its spots full in view, like a silver 
chalice decked with lotuses.* The advent of the cool season is 
thus greeted : 

katipayasahakdrapnsparamyas : tanutuhim ^Ipavintdrasin- 
duvdrak 

surabhimukkahimdgamdhtagahsl : samupayayau gigirah sma^ 
raikabandhuk, 

I- 

‘Then came the cool season^ Love*s one friend, lovely with its 
mango blooms here and there, when frost is rare and but a few 
Sinduvaras awake from sleep, the harbinger of the end of winter 

and the coming of spring/ The bathing scene is rich in pretti- 
nesses : 

iirokudntdni nttantatn dkulair : <ipdth vigdhdd ^lakaih 
prasdribkik 

yayur vadkundm vadandni tulyatdm: dvirepkavrnddntari- 

taih sarorukaih. 

> * 

' Hidden by their long hair in utter disorder through plunging in 
the water, the maidens* faces seemed like lotuses covered with 
swarms of bees/ 

Priye ^pard yacchati vacam unmukhl: nibaddhadrstih githu 
Idkuhccayd 

samadadhe ndngukam dkiiam vrthd : vivedd puspepi na pdni- 
pallavanu 

* Yet another, face upturned and eyes fixed on her lover as he 
spoke, gathered not together her garment, though the knot 
slipped and fell, nor realized that her tender hand had missed the 
flowers it sought/ Characteristically, the same idea is varied 
later in the canto : 

vtfuzsya pdnau vtdkrte dhrid^nblutst : priyiHa Viidkvd fHH- 

dandrdreuetasak 

% 

sakhwa kdnet payasd gkanikrtd : babhdra vtiacenyttbandkam 
ahgukanu 
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^As her hdiidp full of walefr was laughmgly grasped by her 
lovttt 'tWAS her kinidl3^ girdle which the water had 5 tiflfeacd that 
saved frorn falling the garment of the loving maiden^ far the knot 
that held it had slipped/ His play of fancy is constant and 
extensive ; he acquired the style of parasoUBh^ravj from his 
comparisoTi (v, 59) of the lotus du^ driven by the winds to the 
goddess Laksmi mirrored In a golden parasol. Still leas attrac- 
tive to our taste is a simile ^ based on the mute letter (anudandAa) 
between stem and ending in grammar. 

Hharavi, however^ is guilty of errors of taste from which Kali- 
daisa IS free. Especially in Canto xv he sets himself to try 
tit fiir€€ of the most foolish kind^ redolent of the excesses of the 
Alexandrian poets. Thus one verse has the first and third, 
second and fourth lines identical \ in another all four arc identical \ 
one has practically only c and another only the letters 
and 1 1 in other stanzas each line reads backward^ the same way 
as the nextp or ihc whole stanza read backwards gives the next ; 
one stanza has three senses ; two no labial letters ; or each verse 
can be read backwards and forwards unchanged. One sample 
must serve j 


ndnd natidn^i^id nanu 

nufiftit 'nmmo nmuHnfm ndfi£7ta ttunHanuftnanuL 

^No man is he who is wounded by a low man ; no man is the 
man who wounds a low man^ 0 ye of diverse aspect ; the wounded 
Ls not wounded if his master ia unw^ounded ; not guiltlcas is he 
who wounds one acre wounded/ But at least he eschews long 
compounds^ and, taken all in is not essentially obmire* 
Bharavi sets a bad! example in his fondness for showing His 
skill in grammar, and he is In many ways the beginner of manner- 
isms in the later poets. The ridiculously frequent uw of the root 
tan begins witli him;^ he is fond of passive petfect forms* in- 
cluding the impersonal uaci the adverbial use of prepositional 
compounds is a favourite form of his ; many of Panini's rules of 
rare type ® are illustrated by him, as fdr with double acouiatiVe, 


^ m. 1^; cL rvtL Cf. Migbi, SI, 47, tit: 15 j 

ail. 75. 

* W.lter, Mia, Eil. r. 

^ Ctpp»lln, pjMf 3 FT. On 111* perfect rf. Renw, La iNrfmi' rfn 
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dof'fajratf in the eame «Se, amtJivisOikrta, stanejfapdant, the 
double negative as a poaitive,and tta compounded a$ fn fianiifflam ; 
it occurs aim with the imperative. Most interesting in hii 
elaborate caic in the use of the narrative tenses, wiiich Kalidisa 
and the other poets treat indifTerently. In Bhiravl the imperfect 
and the aorist are not tenses of narrative use ; they occur only 
in dealing udth what thespeaker lias him seireKperienced(a;»ar-(si’^i'), 

and the imperfect denotes what happened in the more remote past 
{attod^iane), the aorist the immediate past exceptions 

being minimal \ the aorist hence is extremely rate, occurririg only 
ten limes to 470 times in Magha. The perfect is the tense of 
narrative, save In the ease of the present perfects aha and vtda. 
The present occurs with stna not rarely in narrative as a past ; 
the participle in tavaul is used in speeches only, that in rti In 

both. Both the imperative and the aorist with md are found in 

interrogations beside their normal uses, and hbdhS. is used in the 
passive, the periphrastic future having always its precise sense of 

a distant event, Jirrora in gramotar are few, but djitgiin* seems 
indefensible. 

In metrical form RhSravi is as developed as he is in the use of 
the figures of speech, of which scores can he iitustraied from his 
poem. Only once docs he condescend to use a single difficult 
metre, the Odgata, for a whole canto (xti), a single Praharsmi 
terminating it. In v he uses sixteen, in xviii also sixteen different 
forms. The Upajati of Indravajra type predominates in HI, xvj, 
and xvit ; Vah^asthi in i, iv, and xiv ; VaitSllya in ii ; Drutavi- 
bmbita in xviii; FramitaksarJI in vi ; Praharsinl in vii ; Svagata 

111 K ; 9 bka in xi and xv; Aupacchandasika 
in xiii. Of tile other metres few save Vasantatikka ^ have much 
use ; Aparavaktra, Jaloddhatagati, JaladharamAlS occur, like 
Candrika, Mattamayura, Ku^ila, and Varicapattrapatita. once 
only. The Rathoddhat£ is a good deal used in xiti ; but ^lini, 
Msiinf, Prabba, and ^ikhartnl are all rare.* 

In the f^’loka Bharavt conforms in general to the same rules as 
Kalidasa. But he never uses the fourth VipulS form, and in his 
350 half-slanias tic uses the first three Vipulas respectively fifteen, 

I Tk' li w in litre* ca*et In line s, in one case in IlDe y, 

Tltu IHtimTi hu eleven or twelve prindp^ Btetice to ■!« vf Kllldtu and 
ustecn «T Mlfhi. 
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eight, and two times; Kalidasa, on the contrary, likes best the 
third Vipula. 

2 . Bhatii 

Bhatti, the author of the Ravanavadka} more usually simply 
styled Bhattikdija, tells us that he wrote in Valabhl under 
gridharasena. But four kings of this name are known, the last 
of whom died in a*d. 641, so that we remain with nothing more 
secure than that as a tirminus ad quern. The suggestion* that 
he is to be identified with VatsabhatU of the Mandasor inscription 
lacks all plausibility, if only for the reason that Vatsabhatti 
commits errors in grammar. The name Bhatti is Prakritized 
from Bhartr, and it is not surprising that in tradition he has been 
either identified with Bhartrhari or made a son or half-brother of 
that famed poet There is, however, nothing but the name to 
support the suggestion. We know, however, that he was imitated 
by Magha, and it is a perfectly legitimate suggestion that his 
work gave Magha the impetus to show his skill in grammar to 
the extent that he does* More important still is the plain fact 
that he was known to Bhamaha. In ending his poem he boasts 
that it needs a comment : 

vydkhydgiwiyam idam kdvyam uisavak Budkiydm alam 
hatd durmedhasag cdsmin vidvatpriyaiayd mayd. 

‘ This poem can be understood only by a comment ; it suffices 
that it is a feast for the clever and that the stupid come to grief 
in it as a result of my love of learning/ Bhamaha rather clumsily 
repeats in almost identical terms this verse. The list of Alarh** 
karas given by Bhatti is in a certain measure original, when com- 
pared with those of Da^din and Bhamaha; its source is still 
unknown. 

Bhatris poem, a lamp in the hands of those whose eye is 
grammar, but a mirror in the hands of the blind for others, is 
esssentially intended to serve the double plan of describing 
Rama’s history and of illustrating the rules of grammar. In the 
latter aspect its twenty-tw^o cantos fall into four sections ; the first 

) Ed. with Ja)a.manga]a'5 comm,, Bombay, tSSy; with Mallmatba, BSS. 1S9S; 
i-iv ed, and trans. V. G. Pradhao, Poona, 1S97, Cf, Hnltasch, EL i. 9a ; Keith, 
JRAS, 1909, p. 435. 

* B, C. Mazamdar, JRAS. 1904, pp. 395"7; i9<>9f p* 759* 
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four cantos illustrate miscdlaneoua rules ; v-ix the leading mlw, 
x-xiii ^ are given to illustration of the OmacUciits of pocti^, llie 
names of the figures unfortunately being supplied merely in the 
commentary or the inanuscripLa, and the rest of the poem illus- 
trates the use of the moods and tenses. The combination of 
pleasure and profit Is by no means it! devised^ and Indian opinion 
gives Bhaftl tvithoui hesitatfon rank as a Mahakavi. It is dubious 
if any sound taste can justify this position^ vrhat Is true is that^ 
comldertng the appalling nature of the obstacle set and the rather 
hackneyed theme adopted, Rha|ti contrives to produce some fairly 
interesting and^ at its besl^ both lively and effective ver^e. His 
aim in seme degree helps bb style, as it prevents the adoption of 
long compounds or too recondite allusions or ideas. 

His style may best be judged by a fragment of the scene where 
Ravana in his need turns to Kumbbakarna for aid, and air^i his 
aorists i 

Hd/^djw /M7H Si/Hi yad akdrfit sa rdk^asdn 

udatdrid udanvunlam f^uraik nah purify 
^^ajyoti^a ranf fiUtrair nnai^fd rdJ^saidn k^ayam^ 
rm prdtfxam nhiim khkeii priyam ydvad ajtin 4 am 
biJHdhiis ttiatfi itrcitaA snrhdn nsd dms(? na vadhlr mama* 
V^tyam inn nd dadar^as tvam md ria Irdxikdk k^atd^ puram. 
tavddrdkim^ vajram vijyash ivam nJaifJk patd surdn^ 

" Hast thou not known in thy happiness what Rama hath done to 
the Raksasos? He hath crossed the ocean, and completely hemmed 
m Our city. He hath warred brilliantly and his weapons have 
brought death to the Raksasas* Never in all my life have 
I spoken one word of flattery; thou hast been honoured by me 
from love of kin ^ do not foil to slay my foes. Fail not to show 
thy might, fail not to guard our smitten town ; thy might have 
we beheldt thou didst aforetime conquer the gods/ The flow of 
the narrative is, it will be seen, simple and Jimpidr but it lacks 
fire and colour, and the task of illustrating the figures of speech 
proves extremely wearisome to ail but the commeutators, whose 
joy the poet iva?. Some, no doubt, of the passages are happy 
enough ; in one we find 3 proverb known from the Vikrawerva^i i ■ 

^ X ift DU ligius;! ■■ ™ 1^4 rxi e>h BblTiki, Tidd description t 

»iii «lii?h cu be K*d je Suulcili tu Pr^i. 

’ II. 16 t*d. 
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*pi /iar^/taraHina tap^ i vaya*tt /mfair ^audkiibAir i/- 

mafhfyatA 

/apfcfia nak t Sandhi^ pi^rtfiast^i vimun^a 

Siidm, 

^ Rama Is through Siti^^s rBpe^ through the of 

kinsfolk dear as outlives; Jet us make compact with our foe as 
flaming iron with flammg ironj let SBa go fret^ Another ex- 
ample ^ desenbes RavaiLa^s Bdvent i 

jahda f rdJyara/tiapr&MMAi^ : fif-a{iJtaAuMam 

udaiyan ntsvanafh dldmfHattdntm 

^ikhar^m ivt^ SnfH£r(^r dsafiajh hahnam uc^mr : vhdjd/titffta- 
niVi^itram frortftaf^A So 

* Like a lightning cloud through the rays sparkling from his 
jewels j and emitting like it on all sides a deep dull reaunanoc, the 
lorty prince sat him on a high golden throne^ radiant wkh many 
a gem» os the cloud clings to a pinnacle of mount Sumcru/ The 
use of vifdltJ^ broad, in the next example illuslrates the straits 
into whidi a poet may be driven, even if he is a grammarjan s * 

kz^/i jfrfvi^aAydh AarajoA tvd vak^o: daityit^a fai/^f^ndra- 
filavigd/am 

sa»ipii0'Atattad dyv^addm umliarH: Aid/irda fats tan nara* 

sin/iajHtlrrftA. 

"What am finger-nails meet for maidens' breasts avail against 
the bosom of the demon, that ia broad as a rock of the lord of 
mountains ? Nay, Consider this Cunning sehcinE of the immortals ; 
vi ith these in bis shape as man and Hon ^Vi^u) dove this bosom.' 

The chief metre used by Bha^i ia the ^toka, which is used in 
Cantos iv-ix and xiv-xxIL Upajaii of the Indravajri type prevails 
in i“iip XI and xii. The Glti form of Arya prevails in xiiipand x is 
largely in PuspkiSgt^ \ no other metre has any currency of im-^ 
porta nee- Only Praharainl MilinT, Aupacchandasika, VangosthS, 
and Vaiiallya occur six times or more ; A^valalita^ Nandana, 
PfthvT, Rudra,and Narkupika occur only once each ; others Used 
areTanumadhyS^To^aka, DrutavLlambita, Pramii^sara, Praha- 
ranakalika, Mandakrnnt^, CardiilavjkjiditA, and Srogdharii. The 

* li 47! iiaitiltd b> t 19. 

' nii. j t 47 I 4 , 
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absence of the longer metres in frequent use explains, of course^ 
the comparative ease of the style, for the larger stanzas encourage 
development both of thought and expression. 

3. Kumaradasa 

Fate was long unkind to the yd 7 iakiharana ^ of Kumaradaisa, 
since it left the poem preserved only in a Sinhalese word-for- 
word translation, though, since first published from this source, it 
has come to light in southern India, where Sanskrit literature has 
often found preservation denied in the north. Cey lonese tradition 
of no early date or value asserts the identity of the author with 
a king of Ceylon (a. D. 517-26) who is connected^ as we have 
seen, in tradition with the death of Kalidasa. What is certain is 
that Kumaradasa was a zealous admirer of Kalidasa and very 
freely imitates him in manner as well as in general treatment of 
the subject, as comparison of Canto xii of the Raghuvun^a with 
the relevant portions of the ydnakiharana establishes beyond 
cavil. On the other hand, it is really beyond question that he 
knew the Kdgika VrtU (c, A.D. 650), while on the other hand he 
must have been known to Vamana {c. A.D. 800) who censures the 
use of kkalu as first word, found in Kumaradasa, and cites a stanza 
which in content and form proclaims itself as unquestionably a cita- 
tion from the lost part of the ydnaklkarana. Finally, he was 
probably earlier than Magha, who seems to echo a verse of his. 
Raja^ekhara, the poet (c. A.D. 900), asserts his fame : ® 

ydnaklkaranam karimh Raghuvah^e sthite sati 
kavih Kumar adasa^ ca Rdvanaf ca yadi k^amah, 

‘ No poet save Kumaradasa could dare to sing the rape of Sita 
when the Ragkuvahga was current, even as none but Havana 
could perform the deed, when Raghu’s line remained on 
earth/ 

The ydnakiharana suffers, of course, from the trite theme; 
Sanskrit poetry affords us a very vivid explanation of the com- 

' Ceylon, 1891 ; i-i, Bombay, 1907; atvi* BSOS* iv, 385 If, See Leamann, 
WZKM. vii. 3 36ff. ; Thomas, JR AS, 1901, pp, 353 flf, ; Keith, ibid.^ 578 ff, 

Iq the Kmtyamimdhid he menUons his blindness, as also that of Medhivinidra 
(p. 13 ), 
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plaint of A great poet : cui non dtctus fintr et Ldtoms 

D^tos^ for WE actually have so orkany poems un the same theme 
preserved for US. Still, it is fair to sa.y that Kumaradasa does 
very well indeed in handling KLa story ; bis invention is negllgiblei 
but he uses effectively the innumerabie opportunities for descrip- 
tion which the theme offers. Thus we have poetic pictures of 
Da^aratha and hia wives as well as of Ayodhya ^i) ; lU it Brhas- 
paii, in appealing to Visnu for aid, sketches the exploits of 
RSvana; in m he leveis in his themes; the king and his wives 
disport iu itic garden » then* as in Bharavi, we have the king's 
ow'n description of the scene; the poet then describes the sports 
in the water, the king the stinset^ then night and ctioming are 
sketched^ Cantos iv and v carry on the narrativei the one from 
the birth of Da^iaratha’s sons to the slaying of the Rak^i who 
plagues the hermitage^ the other to the clo^ of the defeat of the 
Raksasa hosu Tn vi iht scene shifts to Mithila where Vi^v^mitra 
and Jaiiaka exchange greetings. In vii STta and RSma mefet ; he 
describes her beauty, the poet their love and marriage. Then 
followK the picture of the joys of their union ending with a fine 
description of sunset and night (viii). The nest canto brings ua 
to Ayodhya, and in x the poet shows his command of the maxims 
of politics by giving us a lecture from Da^aratha, who proposes 
to crown Rama, on the duties of the sovereign^ Events are 
crowded together, and Sita is stolen before the canto closes. 
With equal haste are related the reception of the news by Rama, 
his alliance with Hamirriant who fights Vali ; the poet then turns 
to the more graceful theme of the rainy season, which he first 
himself and then through Rama describes with considerable 
beauty. Canto xii matches ihe description of spring (lii) with a 
picture of autumn ; then policy once more has its turn, for 
I Sugrlva tendETs ill cnunacl and Laksmana rebukes faim^ Kama 
^ is dejected r and to cheer him SugrTva describes the mountaini 
' while in 3civ we have first a picture of the monkeys as they build 
^ the causeway, then Raina'^s impression of the scene,, after which 
the poet rcBumee the description and presents a lively impression 
of the crossing of the host. Canto xv gives us the mission of 
^ Afigada as envoy to RSvai^a ; Canto xvi the revels of the Rak-- 
sasas; xvii-xx Rama's tnumpin 

K^idSsa lufiuenced Kumlrad^ in style as wdl as subject; 


kumAradasa tsi 

he adopts the Valdarbha form,^ and he develops in a marked 
degree the love of alliteiation, though he*nBvcr carries it to the 
point of afTcctation, as in the cffotti of such poets as Magha to 
produce effects by the constant repetition of a single Letter. Nor 
is he fond of the Yamaka form to any undue degree i a good ex- 
ample is: 

atanundfafifi/td : SfftaraAifiim radiram firti- 

di^Jtnkju^ 

^nciralfAd{:ira&Adst^avar^fti^tid : pruAA^itd kAflnfs na 

dfpitd. 

* Strongs lov€| eager to bum the lover deserted, kindled v^ith 
cloud-logB the sky refulgcfkt and irrudiatcd with the lighttiingH 
Prettiness iSt perhaps, the chief diaracterbtic of KumaradSsas 
he abounds in dainty conceits cx priced with a feUcity of diction 
and a charm uf sound and metre which no language hut Sanskrit 
can produce* Thus we have a pretty picture of the naughty R5ma 
as a child : 

M s/i Rdma iha kva ydta ilyt mnyukU varti/dWr a^afaA 

**^RSma is not here; where has he gonc?'^ the women called 
as they s^rched for him, but the child, covering his face with his 
clasped hands, played hide-and-seek with them.* i hough flagrant 
imitatioite of Kalidasa, these stanzas are not unworthy of that 
poet j 

pHfpara/novibAav&ir yafAtpsi/a*fi • sd vtAAu^dy^^* rd/anan^ 
darn- 

darpiiftajh {u na cakdntj^i pa^'fdth: stdmisajrtmad&pA^ilam 
Ai 

* With rlchnesa of jewels and flowers she adorned herself before 
the prince as was his will i but she sought not a mirrori fur 
woman's tiring hath its guerdon in her lord^s delight/ 

^ NuidiipJcw {Aumdfnd^ta, p, ■birtia thic he nm lit hui thlt 

tiAjfpcratrt, \k mij huTcijiawa Mafib*, Tic ttvtJM Is protwilet a. /Jflr 

lU. SUfih*, V. - Wow, f 4- WnlErf SlL cUlm* li*t 

Uh&nivi borrows ihc qic of usd perfecl iiU(MrKDi.l pBiai™ ffO» him* hut this il 
doabtl«» n« itttiH of ih« Uttih- 
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kaiiavena kalahesu suptayd: sa ksipan vasanam dtlasadh- 
vasak 

corn ity uditahdsavibhramafk ; sapragalbhatn avakkandito 
*dhare. 

* In their dalliance she feigned to fall asleep ; then as he touched 
her robe in diffidence, “Thief! ” she exclaimed in laughing con- 
fusion, and boldly kissed him on the lips/ Another verse, de- 
scribing love- weariness, proves use of Canto viii of the Kumar a- 
sambkava ; ^ 

iasya hastam abald vyapohiinm : tntkhaidgimasamlpasanginam 
mandagakiir aratim nyavedayal: Idaneiragalitena vdrind. 

' Though in her weariness she had not strength to push away the 
hand that sought to loosen her girdle, still she showed her in- 
difference by the tears that fell from her glancing eyes/ A famous 
crux in the creation of woman’s beauty is posed : 

pagyan kata mamnaihabdnapdtaih : gakto vidhatum na mimlla 
caksuh 

I A 

uru vidkdtrd hi krtau katkant tdv: ity dsa tasydm sumater 
vitarhah. 

* If he looked, then love’s darts must have pierced his heart ; if 
he closed his eyes, he could not have seen to create j how then 
did the creator fashion the beauty of her limbs ? Thus even the 
wisest was at fault/ Love and nature are inseparably blended : 

prdkyakdlapriyaviprayaga- : gidneva rdtrih k^ayam asasada 

jagdma ma^idam divaso vasanta-: krurdtapagrdnia iva kra- 

mena. 

# 

‘ Night perished, as a maiden fadeth through severance from her 
lover in winter’s cold, and in her place slow came the day, as 
though wearied by the fierce spring heat.’ 

In another stanza we may have a reminiscence of Bharavl : ® 

vasantikasyanfucayena bhanor : hemantam alokya katapra- 
bhavatn 

saroruham uddhriakantakma : prityeva ramyam jahase 
vanena. 

" viii. 14 is copied in Kumiradisa, viii. 8 and J4, 

* 3^ compared with^^ina^r^rnnn, tii. , j cf. ix. a] with 1. 4, 
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‘ Seeing that winter's prowess had been quelled by the army of 
the rays of the spring sun, sweetly laughed the forest in its joy 
that the torment cr of the lotuses had been banished/ 

Though not a pedant, Kumaradasa was a keen student of 
grammar, and there is no doubt that he must rank as an authority 
of some weight in judging the correctness of disputed forms. He 
himself sneers in a paronomasia at bad poets who spoil their com- 
positions by the use of such particles ^ as hi^ na^ by incorrect 
employment of roots, and by hiding their meaning through wrong 
words, and doubtless he had authority for such formations as 
halacarma^ furrow, where carma is clearly from car^ go, and 
maruia, a by ‘form of marut^ He borrows from the Kd^ikd the 
rare forms vitust-^ to comb one's top-knot, marmavidh^ piercing 
the vitals, satydp-^ declare truth, and such aorists as acakamata ; 
other rare terms from the grammarians are anyataredyus^ one day, 
dyah^ulikatdy violence, iksugdkaia^ field of sugar cane, jampati^ 
husband and wife, nlfdra, covering, pagyaiohara^ robber in broad 
daylight, pravara^ covering, bhiddima^ fit to be broken, mudifk- 
dhaya^ fist-sucking baby, gdyikd^ sloth, and saukhardtrika^ asking 
if one has slept well. Of constructions he has very freely ad- 
verbial prepositional compounds, the impersonal use of the perfect 
passive, and the weird passive munind josam abkuyaia^ * the sage 
rejoiced The accusative with sarvatas and ubhayaias is gramma- 
tical; kdlasya kasyacit has a similar origin, but smndh sahasrdni 
seems careless and dosd as instrumental of dosan is unparal- 
leled ; the use of khalu and iva at the beginning of lines is 
quite wrong, and censured by Vamana as regards khalti?^ From 
V^mlki he has ianucckada^ feather, from Kalidasa avarna^ shame, 
and ajarya, friendship* H is love of periphrasis is remarkable ; 
he styles himself even Kumaraparicaraka. 

Kumaradasa's use of metre is skilled, but he follows in the 
main the manner of Kalidasa without seeking the elaboration of 
the use of many shifting metres as in Bharavi* The (Jloka® is 

I y^^vadaitd (p, 134} ; see Jdn* i. 89 ; tUi* 39. 

xitL 39, Iq Migha, U, jo the use is correct, as *khdu there equals 
andargikai (pp* %u f.) jgires some dubious words, kla,mathu^ asa as perfect, iapasy^id- 
jajfamdnam as middle, dfmasu as plural. 

* 1*1 434 half-stanzas ia li, vi, and x there are only 10 Vipulas^, S first, i second 

(iri^kr begiooing), i third ; 4 fonrth Vipoli* in NandargiVar’s ed. must be 

£»Ue readings. Before the first VipulS the first foot is 6 times ii! orSii'j 

*• against a 14 — , a phenomenon like the facts in Kalidisa. 
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dominant in Cantos iip vl, and jc ; Dnitavilambita. in xi ; Framl- 
tUksarS in xiii; Upajati of Indravajra type in and vii ; 

VaA9asthJ in v, ixi xiip and iiL 64-76; Vaitailya in tv; and 
Rathoddhata In viii. The minor metres are ^rdulavikrfdita^ 
Qikhari^L Sragdhar 3 i^ Puspitl^ra (xvi). PraharsInTp. Vasantatllakap 
A vi tat ha, Mandate ranlii, and Mai ini 

4. Md^/m 

All that Magha tells ns of himself is the fact that hLs father was 
Datlaka Sarv^crayai and his grandfather;, Snprabhadeva, the 
miniEterof a king whose name Is variously read by the fnantiscripts 
as Varmalakhya, Varmal^ta^ dee. Now an inseription ^ exists of 
a certain king Varmaiata of a.d. 6ii5»and it b plausible to hold 
that thu-s we can date Magha somewhere in the later part of the 
seventh centuryp This accords satisfeetorily with tlic fact that he 
b dearly iatcr than Eharavi\ who in a sense was hb models than 
Bhattip whose fftaffUififir fftuAuA he trumps with bis kiw u mu/iur 
mumuhur gaia 6 harirkah^ "ever and again they fainted, their 
spouses gone', and probabJy than Kumaradisa. Nor b there 
really any doubt that Magha knew ihc Kafild Vrffi. What b 
more imporixut b that m ii, iti the only natural inter pretat ion 
of the verse is that we have a reference to the NyAsakaraj a com- 
mentator on the Kdfiidf Jinendrabuddhi, whose date must be 
f. A,D. 7C0. It b much wber to accept thb date, and to place 
M^ha about that time than to endeavour to explain the passage 
away, and there b no reason whatever to think the date too late. 
He certainly knew the Ndgdnanda of Harja, and tlic cffbrt to 
prove that he was used by Subandhu, though very ingenious, is 
unconvincing. It b simplest to recognize that tlie similarities be- 
tween the two writers, if not due to their working in the same 
field with similar models, is due to Magha's knowledge of the 
romance of Vdsavadaud^ 

Magha^a theme is borrowed like that of Bharavi from the 
Mt^kdbhdrata^ but, while Bharavl magnifies ^ivap M^ha’^s 


I GS. ipo^p pp, 143 1 : JRAS. p, Cf. J*wl,pp W ZKVi. W. 

236 If. J SlMiBJiAir, Lt. lx. i Utikrtdjp £DMG. \xvL 14 ;. 

Iti. 3a (MJghi, xx. i+ 4 Jl 

* tlw t«i b td, Jfsp. Tiii,^ gp to li. J5 bj c. S(blitr, OiclcAJd. 1645; 

«tT«Cti Ctpp.Uu, tJjlsL ud Aig whole h> ^[oltutb, Aiilt JtfajUr, iL 
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favourite god is Visnu ; the contrast is doubtless deliberate, just 
as in Cantos iv and xix he sets himself out to vie with Cantos iv 
and XV of the Kirdtarjumya as studies in variety of metre and 
curiosities of form respectively. The epic tale is simple ; Krsna 
encourages Yudhisthira to perform his royal consecration. The 
rite proceeds, and Bhisma's counsel results in the award to Krsna 
of the present of honour. Qifupala, king of Cedi, is wroth and 
leaves the hall ; Yudhisthira would follow him and appease him, 
but Bhisma extols Krsna and restrains him. <^i9upala stirs up 
revolt and seeks to destroy the sacrifice, Yudhisthira seeks 
Bhisma*s counsel as usual j he is advised to trust Krsna and 
defy the king. The latter insults Bhisma who retorts by a de- 
nunciation of him, and explains that Krana has been under a 
promise to the king s mother to endure a hundred deeds of evil 
of her son. ^i^upala then transfers his vituperation to Krsna, 
who replies, evoking a fresh onslaught of words, including a re- 
proach for Krsna's theft of his affianced bride* Krsna replies that 
he has now fulfilled his pledge, and with his discus severs the 
head of his foe- Magha shows decided originality in touching up 
this theme ; in Canto i we have a new motif \ the sage Narada 
appears in the house of Vasudeva where Krsna lives, and in the 
name of Indra bids the hero dispose of the Cedi king whose 
hostility menaces men and gods* This affords Magha the oppor^ 
tunity of displaying his skill in politics ; Krsna takes counsel with 
Balarama and Uddhava; the former advises immediate war, the 
latter acceptance of the invitation to Yudhisthira's consecration. 
Then, imitating Bharavi in Cantos iv*xi, he leaves his original 
entirely and proceeds to exhibit his skill in a longer series of de- 
scriptions* Krsna leaves Dvaraki for Indraprastha, not without 
a fine picture of his capital (tii). Mount Raivataka is reached, 
and Daruka, his charioteer, expatiates to Krsna on its loveliness 
(iv). The army encamps, enabling Magha to air his knowledge 
of campaigns as they should be conducted in poetry (v) ; needless 
to say the women are not forgotten ; the queens accompany the 
host in litters, their ladies ride on horses or the humble ass, the 
hetairai swarm and make their toilets for their masters ; soldiers, 
elephants, and women alike must enjoy the bath. Krsna himself 
niust have pleasure ; so the six seasons as fair maidens appear to 
give one more opportunity of picturing love (vi)* No wonder that 
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the Yadavas imitate him ; with fair ladies they wander In the 
woods (vTi)ii and Rhare the bath (viii). The buh, charmed by the 
appciaTance Of these heroes^ dcaires to irnlLate them and bathe in 
the waters of the wpsiem ocean ; thus have a very elaborate 
and often happy picture of the sunset and the riajng of the moon, 
which waken again love in the hearts of the womens who send 
their eyes and thejr invitations to their lovere (ix). They are 
only too eager to accept themt and after drinking together they 
indulge In the joys of love (x). Day dawns (xi)^ the army 
awakens to its duties, and the YamunA is crossed (kII), Kfsoa 
tniers Indrapr^tha and ia welcomed by Yudhisthira ; the poet 
remembers to vie with A^vaghosa and Kalidasa in describing the 
feelings of tlic women who crowd to see him enter. Wc now re- 
turn to the narrative of the epicj but in more polished form. The 
ceremony is performed, Kfisija receives the gift of honour (xiv). 
(^i^upala protests^ Bhi^ma challenges him^ he leaves the hall and 
prepares his army for battle (xv). A /dwr dr fircr follows » 
^i^upala's envoy brings a message of set ambiguity > either a de- 
fiance or a submisBion; Sityaki answers and the envoy replies 
hniughtily (xvi]L The two armies move forward to bailie (xvii) ; 
their contest Is described at lengthy not without abilityt though^ 
like nearly every Sanskrit writer^ he gives the impreBsion ot 
painting his picture from books, not life and death. In the end 
the two rivals meet, fight with their arrows, then with super- 
natural weapons, until Kfana slays, his foe, whose power passes 
over lo the victor. 

The changes made in the epic narrative are not inconsiderable. 
One great improvenimt is the shortening of ihc rival speeches^ 
though even so they remain long. The picture of the sacrifice 
rc place E the single line given to it In Lhecpic^and the preliminaries 
of the contest are carried on not by the the rivals hut by envoys. 
More important is the imitation of BhSravi^s procedure in making 
a struggle between rival armies precede the duel. 

Admitting that these stories taken over from the epic gave little 
ECopu for ihe highest qualities of poetry, and that, as in Bharavi, 
plot and characterisation are of no great account, Magha un- 
questianably has no mean poetical merits, though ive need not 
accept the eulogies of later critics who claimed that he united 
the merits of his greatest rivals. Tf he lacks the conebeness, the 
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calm Krcnity and dignity af Bharavi at his beat, he 
much luxuriance of expression and tmaginationp and in the many 
love of his epic sweetness and prettincsses abound ^ He 

admits direody bi^ indebtedness to the Kdntaiutra and exhibits 
intimate knowledge of Its details in a manner which western taste 
finds tediousi \vhile Indian opinion— sum, kumani nil d nte 
a/i^/tum ptitc — accepts it with admiration. The worst of his sins 
is his deplorable exhibition In xix of his power of twisting Language^ 
He actually compares the array of the army to the appearance of 
a Mahakavya when verses are put in the form of the figures 
Sarvatobhadra, Cakra, Gomutrikap and such figures he 
iLLust rates in his poem. No doubt we hear !n the Alexandrian 
age^ as in later Roman poctry^^ of such things as Sohidean vErses 
to be read backwards^ of Simmias making pocniSj U^kn^fiaig^ta, 
in Lhc form of an axe, or a nightingale's egg^ of Dosiadas'sMmilar 
feat with an altarp and so onn^ It may be that these tricks arose 
from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords or leaveSj but 
in any case Magha ahow^H himself devoid of taste ; so also in the 
consiruciion of such a stan 2 a as xfx. 3 where the first line haa no 
consonant but j\ the second only the third M^and the Iasl r with 
a final Vbarga* More clever ia the speech of the envoy in xv 
which begins : 

fatld tad apriyam : ^ipipdlo guftsh 

hlutvato ^hhirndnak s^:tmJhatt : saru^dh karlum upstya mmutnarn^ 

^ Qi^upala, having merited your displcasurep In deep regret (in 
h^Ch anger) seeks eagerly (fearlessly) to come before you and pay 
due homage (slay you)J These d^mht€ enitndrss are bdoved in 
India, and Bharavj has a fair tiumberp but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 
Moreover they have a fatal effect on language ; if a double sense 
13 to be expressed^ it Is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings p construct ions^ and W'Ord order. The efibrt 
lead$ to constant rattsatking of the poetical lexicons extant and 
turns the pursuit of poetry Into an intellectual exerciHcof no high 
value to the utter min of emotion and thoughb 

Happily there la much in Magha to make up for his demeritii. 

' Cf. Umtud, il. S6. 9 C : tiarp* cil JiSictlei niJ£*i 

Ct HuUns l«bor ifLeptimmi 
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H« can imitate the good sense and simptidty of Bhiravi's moral 
sendmcnta ; 

tiafymiaU dai^ftJinlark na paurM^f 

foMjsrfAau satia^fir iva di*a^am viWtfdrt 

* He relies nm on fate, he depends not on human power alone ; 
as a good poet has regard to sound and sense ajike^ so he cultivates 
both/ Or again : 

sajhpoJd sustAtrammanjrff ^Aavall jva/fi^dpi yaift 
vidhiy manye na ^rdhayati tasya /dm. 

Mr a man think himself established securely by a slight success^ 
ihen, r w'ecrip Fate, having accomplished all he seeks^ afTords him 
no further blessing/ Tn more elaborate style, with a distinct aim 
at suiting sense and sound, he vies with Bhatfi ^ and echoes per- 
haps a phrase of KutnSradSia: * 

safdiAaldikifjn^gAm^na ^i&Araid r nrjinAa &fattum 

fanum /vajfd 

sa mi^dAaid/i/^j/iinaJan^aMa^gT^ralr ; fira/t* 

CiirAart rujkiaiA^ 

‘O man-iton, when thou didst assume that mighty iion form and 
cleft with thy lawny mane the clouds, tiiou didst tear him to 
pieces, rending asunder his breast with those nails which bend so 
gently on a loving maiden's bosom.’ There Is a martial tone In : 

ajrdntindm itviratatByaik r/lJakSttJkini»am 

ittha/k samjfitik saptam alaghubhik frifater Urmittiadbftib 
Slid nffhair muhur iva mahad -varidher Hp^anam 

deiayndAkam kftiignrutw'adkvaHam otiddkafyaikdjaim. 

‘ As the hosts of the king with unbroken flow, with unceasii^ 
clamour in their proud onslaught, advanced against the \-ast 
armies of Krma, there arose a battle swaying to and fro as when 
the waters of Use streams mingle with the foaming waves of ocean.’ 
More commoTi place but neatly phrased is : 

iojaUtHhudhardrovditukarJ : dhvamr dpuritadikmukka rn- 
iha^ya 

praguHlkriakekam vrdkvakanthoik *' iitikaiflhair upakar- 
nay&mb^h&va^ 

’ i<L Mlsbi,t. 4;. 
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* The roar of the diajiGt, matching the thunder of die ram-^doud 
and filling the air, was eagerly echoed by the peacodrs, who 
stretched out their ncch.s and redoubled their loud calls.^ There 
j 5 real strength in this vigaette of the battle : 

tiiyydrdvair MifoUatatahir : kakalAbhi/t 

tai^ii/ifHftyoAasiflfirayi^gam : kayf I^arH&ur ffCCtnr 

* Over a corpse that dAuced blindly moving its hands midst the 
loud roll of the drums and the trumpet's clangour, the conch rang 
shrill as it laughed aloud/ 

Extremely characteristic is the plan of blending the emotion of 
love with war ; we have two strange pictures of a stricken fieldn 
wholly Indian in spirit ^ 

Aafcin ffiirrrAJfrt €tyag&d/iaprdAdr(l^ : sikfaA (Unr^ 
ticchaftraia prast/iUa tmh jig&rk^tir : -.yarmkm 

* One. sore smitten, fainted ; then drenched with cool waier from 
his elephant's trunk breathed again, and the heavenly nymph » 
who had started to sciic him, her purpose foiled, fell back 
fainting/ 

tj^aAtafira^afh sathytigj^ bastirtis/Aa: t>Ik^ya fir^irtaa /tf/- 

fi/Zgatasn/i 

praJf^^dAAandam deViibAr$yath sVtUV(^ 

cit fi$rajhiiArl* 

' One lady who seated on an elephant had seen her beloved slain 
in the battle and on the spot died from grief, winning by her faith 
complete divinity p embraced nnee more in heaven her husband/ 
M^ha, however, is capable of Very effect I vo strength and 
simplicity, especially in the speeches of his heroes, aa in 

dignified protest against the honour paid by Yudhisthira 
to Krsna: 

yad fztaf/t iA(t PtfrtAa : afiftjiwh saf^m 

pretFia zrihjsati fmAad t^d idiffi dujtifam kAaIn gt/mfi 

tnanya/t^ 


31tt 
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anrtdm giram na gadasiti ; jagati pa ta hair vig/insyase 
nindyam atha ca Harim arcayatas: tava karmanaiva vikasaiy 
asaiyatd. 

‘ That thou hast honouredjO king, the slayer of Mura, unhonoured 
by the good, doth prove thy partiality ; one, forsooth, deemeth 
virtuous him whom he loveth, Thou sayst no word of false- 
hood”, so art thou proclaimed with beat of drum throughout the 
world j yet by having honour paid to the worthless Hari, thou 
dost blazon abroad thy falsity/ We prefer this eloquence to the 
ingenuity which won him the sobriquet of bell-Magha, because of 
his cleverness ^ in comparing a mountain, on one side of which the 
sun set, while on the other the moon rose, to an elephant from 
whose back two bells hung, one on either side* His use of figures 
is free and often, as may be seen above, happy ; his alliterations 
usually have point and effect* 

Magha is an adept in language and affords abundant exemplifi- 
cation of grammatical rules,^ very possibly under Bhatti's influence* 
His periphrastic perfects passive such as bibharambabhiive are fre- 
quent ; rare uses are niadhyesanmdram and pdrejalam ; vairayi- 
tdras is from the denominative vairdyaic ; aghafaie^ nisrdivdHf 
and nyadhdyisdtdm are recondite forms ; purely borrowed from 
Panini are the unique use in i. 5^ ^f the imperative to express 
repeated action, and of the future irv lieu of the imperfect after 
a verb of remembering. 

As regards metre Magha's chief feat is his accomplishment in 
Canto iv when he manages to use twenty-two as opposed to the 
mere sixteen of Bharavi's corresponding iourde force. The (Jloka 
is the most common, being the basis of Cantos 11 and xix ; Upa- 
jati of Vah^astha type prevails in i and xii ; the Indravajra type^ 
in iii ; the Udgata in xv ; the Aupacchandasika in xx ; the 
Drutavilambita in vi j the Puspitagra in vii \ the Framitaksara in 
ix; the Praharsinl in viii ; the Manjubhasinl in xiii ; the Malini 
in xi ; the Rathoddhata in xiv, and the Rucira, Vasantatilaka,^ 


1 iv. 30 ; Peterson, OC. vi, iii. iL 539. 

* CappeUer, Balamdg-Aa^ pp. iSj- f. 

> In these metr« occasionally a and c end in v., a licence as a nile j^rmissible only 
10 the even lines ; cf. \ anwna v. i. a f. j SShilyadarpana 575. He uses a short final 
^_nce m the first, once m the second Vipulaj Bharavi never permits this, and 
Kalidasa only once, doubtfully, has w in the first Vipnll, 
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Vaitallya, and <^alinl in xvii, v, xvi, and xviii respectively, an 
enumeration which shows how proud was Magha of his skill in 
varying the metre of the cantos. The Svagata in x was doubt- 
less borrowed from Bharavi, and Bilhana in his turn freely uses 
this rare form. The Gitj form of Arya occurs twice, while there 
is but one stanza each of the Utsara, Kalahansa, Citralekha, 
Jaladharamala, JaIoddhatagati,Totaka, Dodhaka, DhrUfri.PrthvI, 
Prabha, Pramada, Bhramaraviiasita, Manjari, Mahamalika, Vah^a- 
pattrapatita, Vaifvadevi, tpikharini, Sragdhara, SragvinT, and 
Harinl. The Mattamayura. Mandakranta, and Qardulavikridita 
have two, three, and four stanzas apiece. 

In his use of the Qloka Magha has out of 464 half-stanzas 135 
cases of Vipula forms, 47 of the first, 44 of the second, and ^4 of 
the third, no case of tlte fourth being allowed.^ This frecjuency 
of use is in striking contrast to that of Kalidasa and Bharavi, for 
he has one Vipula in every three or four verses while in the others 
the proportions range front one to twelve or fourteen. Kalidasa 
again prefers the third to the second Vipula, while Bharavi hardly 
has the third, and Magha treats them equally. Magha is not 
quite so polished a writer as Bharavi, for he allows the weak 
caesura in matiag abhyavrttya va, and in xi. 18 and 23 omits this 
caesura entirely, without the excuse of recondite forms of xix. 53 
and 108, A further sign of decline in feeling is the almost equal 
use in the case of the first Vipula of the form ^ - for the first 

foot as opposed to — , the figures being twenty-one to twenty- 

six ; Magha evidently did not appreciate the desirability of 
differentiating between the treatment of the first and second 
Vipulas. From his frequent employment of Vipulas Jacobi* 
sugpsts a western origin for the poet, having regard to the 
simitar fact in the case of Hemacandra. and tiie poet’s knowledge 
of the Vindhya, but this conclusion must be deemed uncertain. 

being"folirwed”'’ “ ■**’ readings 

’ IS. xvii. 444. His style, however, is Gauda, not Vaidarbha. Tradition makes 
im a ralive of nud this place may have been under Varnjalala s rule. 
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O other of the epic poets who have come down to us 


stands on the level of those whom we have reviewed, 


and of the early epic poets whose works are now lost we 
have far too little to be able to form any judgement of their 
true merit. Of Mentha, or Bhartrmentha, also called Hastipaka, 
Kalhana^ tells us that the king NIatrgupta, himself a poet, found 
his Hayagrivavadha so charming that he rewarded the poet by 
giving him a golden dish to place below it when it was being 
bound, lest the flavour should escape ; delighted with this sign of 
appreciation the poet felt the reward needless, Matrgupta was 
according to Kalhana a predecessor of Pravarasena, and his 
personality has suffered a confusion with Kalidasa by unwise con- 
jecture, His date must remain doubtful, but he is credited with 
a comment on the Ndiya^dsira of Bharata of which quotations 
remain. Kalhana cites textually two stanzas, the former of which 
is heavy and laboured, the latter deserves citation : 

fiakaravi udvaUan naiva vikatthase ivam : ditsam na suca^ 
yasi muheasi satphaldni 

nihgahdavarsanam ivdmhtdharasya rdjan : samlaksyale pita- 
laia eva tava prasddafy 

* Thou dost display no emotion, nor dost thou boast ; thou dost 
not reveal thy intention to give, but dost yield thy fair fruits ; as 
when the cloud sheds its rain without a sound, so from its fruit 
alone, o king, is thy favour revealed/ Mentha receives the com- 
pliment, such as it is, of being placed second in the spiritual 
lineage of Valmiki, Mentha, Bhavabhuti and Raja^^'ekhara, while 
Mankha places him beside Subandiiu, Bharavi, and Bana. Some 
pretty verses are cited from him in the anthologies, as usual with 
dubious correctness, but one may be quoted : 

» iii. 125 fT., 360 ff. Cf. Felersori, Suhh.^ pp. (T., nyff.; Aufredit, ZDMG. 
ixvii. ; xxxvi. *1 bonus (^K^ittdmvdcaHasQtHuccityn^ gives references to 

anthology verses for these pocis. 
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ia tkdpy akriakatidlakdsap^lht vi tdd/tara m 
mukham gramavUdsinyah sakalam rdjyam arhatu 

‘ None the less the face of the village maiden, when her lower lip 
blossoms in an unfeigned loud laughter^ E$ worth a whole king- 
dom/ If we trust such evidence as there is regarding the date of 
Pravarascna,^ successor of Matrgupta on the throne of Kashmir, 
we may set Mentha towards the latter part of the sixth century, 
and make him a contemporary of the author of the Setubandha. 

Not much later falls the Rdvanarjumya'^ or Arjunardvanlya 
of Bhaumaka, also styled Bhima* Bhuma, or Bhumaka, who won 
fame in Kashmir* The epic in twenty-seven cantos tells the tale, 
found in the Rdmdyana, of the strife between Arjuna Kartavlrya 
and Ravana, but as In the case of Bhatti, whose example may 
have been followed, though the dates are indecisive, the aim is to 
illustrate rules of grammar* The pedantic side predominates in 
the later work, Kavirahasya ^ of Halayudha, W'hich is really meant 
to illustrate the modes of formation of the present tense of Sanskrit 
roots, but incrdentaily serves as a eulogy of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna III (c A*D* 940-56)* 

Kashmir under Avantivarman before the close of the ninth 
century gives us a Buddhist epic of some interest, the 
bhyudayap which is based on a tale in the Avaddnagataka of the 
conversion of a king of the south who had harboured evil designs 
against the king of (Jravastu This topic is treated by Qivasvamin 
in the full epic manner, manifestly under the influence of Magha 
and of Bharavi, for the structure of the poem is manifestly based 
on that of the Kirdtdrjunlya as well as of the Qigupdlavadha^ 
The poem opens with a description of Kapphanaand Lllavatl, his 
royal capital (i). A spy bears the news of the pride of Prasenajit 
and of his just rule, as in Kirdtdrjmnya i* The princes at the 
court are in confusion at the news (iii) ; there is held a council of 
war (jv), and an envoy is dispatched to bear the threat of war to 
Prasenajit (v)* Then occurs the usual digression \ the king is 

* Cf. Sldn, KdjeUar*^ i. 83 L 

^ Ed» KM, 68, 190Q* Cf. Trivedl, i* pp. x f* 

* Ed* Greifswald, 1900. A Yudhisthimmjaya with a continuation, DhtUukd^a^ 
dealing with ihe libaratn story and gramnmr and roots (KM, x, 52-231) is ascribed to 
a V^udeva ; cf, possibly the V'^udeva of the rimed poems (JKAS* 1925, pp* 264 ff.)* 

* Seshagiri, 1893-4, pp* 49 ff*; Anfrecht, ZDMG. xxviL 92 f, ; Thomas, 

Kavindravacanasamuccuyaj j>p* 111 ff, ; Mitra, Ntp. Buddh* Lii.^ p. 38 (Kapphinaof 
the Daksina|>atha), 
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induced by a V^d 3 ^^dihafa to visit with him the Mabya. mountatn 
in order there to deviiae a. pbnof c^impaign (vi)i in reality to :illovtr 
of the Jinie-honoured descriptions, In which he vies as regards 
figures of sound with iv and v\ 

Then are fully developed the eneainprnent of the hont (v\\)^ the 
seasons which unite on the mountain in order to permit of the 
poet describing them all in one canto (vlii), the sports of the army 
with Its women in the water dicn their amuiaements in roam- 
ing the woods and picking flowers (x). Sunset is now due (xi). 
and the moon must rise (kiiJ, to excite the damsels to join wdth 
their unwarllke swatns in a drinking bout (xiii), and then in the 
mystcncs of love in the best manner of the Kamaf^ira (xi%-). 
1 he end of the night and daybreak arc now inevitable (xv). The 
host, refreshed and encouraged by its debaucheries, marches {xvi)^, 
and a Long drawn out conflict (kyU-xix) results in the conversion 
of Kapphana (xx). The anthologies have some quite pretty 
verses, but all is very much at second hand, and in this case the 
master is decidedly superior to the pupils The author dearly 
was w^ell read in Sanskrit litcruturcj and, very naturally for 
a liudtlhisL he has a reference to the of Harsa in an 

allusion to the piles of bones of Nagas slain by Garuda heaped 
up on the seashore beyond the Malaya moujiiainsi, 

Magha's great iiifiucucc is seen also in the Naravi/^ja^^ the 
wot]c of another Kashfiiirian, Ratnakara with the styles Rajanaka 
and Vagi^ara, who flourished under Efhaspatt or Cippa^a 
JaySpTda and Avantivarman^ and was thus In hia prime about 
A.D. 350. The theme is of the Lightest, the staying of the demon 
Andhaka, bom of <J]va when Parvali playfully covered his uyea 
with her hands* The child thus unhappily bom blind grows up, 
by austerities wins sight* and becomes master of the three worlds 
untl]( as usual, ?iva finds it necessary to kill him. The plan \a 
the same scheme we have seen already; diva's capital must be 
described (i), tht?n his dance (iij, the seasunK (111), and 

mount Mandara (iv^ v). Then comes in the mr£?r?/of the appeal of 
the scasona, headed by spring, to Qiva for prolection against the 
new conqueror. <^iva‘s counsellors now debatCp and the poet has 

I Ed- wiih Aluka'i opmm-p KM. jj, For t«mi i«, Frt^rtort 

Aurit^k, 2DMG. xuvL Sjiff, For Lniuiiqq of 

cf. Jicqbl, \\ ^K^r. If. 34D f, ; DbnvB, a^. 
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up tD Canto xvi ta display his perfection in tlic art of politics. After 
all the talk an envoy Is dbpatched to the demon to bid him retire 
from the realms he has usurped. Here tsihe moment for the usual 
digression k and we have thirteen cantos of the sports of the retinue 
of (^iv3i, precisely of the same sort already recorded, indudrng suii- 
riscp sunset, the stormy sea* and a very careful exposition of the 
practice of the Kama^astra in xxix. The envoy at last reaches the 
demon^s kingdom In heaven^ which ncccssarHy must be described 
atlen^h (xxxl). The exchange of speeches which follows re- 
quires seven cantos. The envoy naturally returns without 
having accomplished anything save a prodigiDus amount of bad 
rhetoric; Uic forces of take four cantos to be made ready 
for battle — for which their amorous sports wt>uld seem to render 
them dubiously fitted. They prove ^mewhat mediocre warrioni* 
but after Canto xlvii has been variegated by the insertion of 
a hymn to the dread goddess Candh the poem Is allowed to dose 
at Canto \ w'ith the death of the miscreant. The poet claitris to 

have imitated Buna, and some notice is taken of him in the 

■ ^ 

anthologies, but* though he is doubtless responsible for some 
good Ntanza^^ and Ksemendra attests his skill in the Vasantati- 
laka metre, hisi poem Is a hopeless blunder and his fondness for 
Yamakas adds to its Inbcrcnt dreariness. No more striking 
instance exists than this of the utter lack of proportion which can 
alii let the minds of poets witli considerabtc technical facility and 
abundant knowledge. 

To the same century and Kashmir belongs Abhinanda, son of 
Jayaata Bhat^, the It^cian, who ivrotc an epitome in epic form 
of the /CiJamdari of Buna, styled the and 

who mentions Raja5ekhara os a contemporarj% The dale of his 
namesake, son of ^atananda, author of a iSamafiirrVia* which deals 
with the history of Rama from the rape of Sita, is unknown^ and 
equally uncertain is it to which of these worthies is ascribed by 
an unknown hand ^ comparison with K^Idisa- Wliat is certain 
is that neither deserves it in the slightest. Kashmir again in the 
eleventh century produced a WTiter of the most unflinching 
industry and often dreariness/ the polymath K^mendra. In 

^ Cf. Tbaou*, y. ia| lA. ii. lot f. 

* viii. f;, where A cmIa add A edaIa sac Added. 

^ L{vi^ JA. i£3j, IL 4JQ» 
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1037 he wrote his Bliaratatnanjarl} m Ds^Mataro^orita^ 

in which each or the ten Incsjnatiojis of Vianu is descKbedi the 
ninth being the Buddha thus definitely adopted into the Hindu 
pantheon. Of early date no doubt is his an 

Epitome of the epic, which like that of the Ekarata is correct and 
important for the history of the text but poetically worthless. 
He turned the Kidambari also into verse in the .Pitdj/ii-JCddam- 
bari. 

iCashmir again in the twelfth century produced an interesting 
writer in Mafikha, pupil of Ruyyaka, who mentions in hi&j 4 /dm- 
kdrasarvasvs his epic, the (^rikaH^acartta* which in twenty-five 
cantos tells the tale of the overtlirow by ^iva of tbe demon 
Tripura. The form is the stereotyped one with a few variations; 
thus in Canto i prayers and bcnediidions occupy a considerable 
space, in ii and iii we have some ethical matter in the form of 
descriptions of the good and the bad, &c- But by iv we are back 
to a description of Kaiiasa, of its master {v), the spring (vi), and 
then of the usual sports, swinging, plucking flowers in tJjc woods, 
tnixed bathing (vii-ix). Then follow the equally usual descrip- 
tions of the dusk, the rising of the moon, and allied topics until 
in xviii-x.ti wc have a return to more martial exploits ; aAer 
the usual confusion the hosts of ^iva are marshalled and got 
under way. The Daily as are confounded (xxiij, the battle is 
fought in the stereotyped way {xxiii),and Tripura burned. Then 
by a happy transition Mankha gives us in xxv the only part of 
the poem worth reading. He depicts a durbar of learned men 
held by hts brother Alamkara, minUter of Jayasifiha (1 1 so- col 
Here wc have a picture from the real life of the persons who 
made up this learned society, their special capacities and interests, 
the occasion for the gathering being his completion of his poem 
and his declamation of it to his friends We learn much of 
interest, including the fact that he was one of four brothers who 
all were writers and officials of the court. Doubtless such a Sablii 
must have represented with great accuracy the meetings common 
m the days of Kalidasa and earlier; the similarity to those 


’ Ijigs. 1 Fd KM 

* M. KM. Sj, 1 5*3, Cf. JieeLi, p. 15. ' ' 

vf’TnL^ Ct liahkr, Rt/tn, p|., ioJT. 0« hq cu of U,, 

oiirtf'C ijfi JuO'blj. i-Ufii- 
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familiar lo us from Statius, Juvencil, MartiaL and Pliny striking 
and intfrteting. No such excursion into the realms of real Hfc 
enlivens the ffaracariiitcmtamam^ of the Kashmirian Jayamtha 
in the ^nie century* which, however, has some value for religion 
as at once a storchotiAe of ^iva myths and of evidence of Claiva 
practices and bdiefSn 

As 13 well known^ the Jains sought steadily to take over all 
Brnhmanical myths and make them their own. To Amaracandra- 

a Sala^JiarafUf^ which ia diHlinguishcd in metre 
bui in no other respect. Apparently about 1050 LoJimbaraJa 
wrote his //aHvi/^sa * which in Canto iii gives the usual descrip- 
tion of the seasons and in iv of Kfsija. But little religioiis poetry 
aimed at Kavya style ; the influence of the PurSnas resulted in 
the great mass of Jain work, for instanoe/bcing cast in an unpre- 
tentious and pedcstnan Sanskrit. 

But a triumph of misplaced ingenuity was attained in the 
twelfth Century by tJirce writers. The first perhaps ia time was 
Sandhyakara Nandinj whose is intended to refer 

ill each stanza to the history of Rama and also to the king R5ma- 
p3la* who flouriahed at the dose of the eleventh century in Rengah 
The second was apparently the Jain writer Dhauariijaya^^ perhaps 
called (^niLftkTrti^ a Digambara^ who wrote between 1133 and 
1140 ; th^ third KRYiraja^^ styled also Suri or Pandita:, whose real 
name w^as perhaps Madhava Ehatts, and whose patron, as he 
obligingly tells us^ was Kamade^^a* probably tlie Kidamba king 
(iida-9^J, Both these authors perpetrated poems styled 
vapdH^Oviya in which we are teld simultaneously the stories of 
the J^dm^ana and the MdAdSMrafa* The feat, which at first 
appears incredible* is explained withoirt special difficulty by 
the nature of Sanskrit. Treating each line of verse as a unit it is 
possible to break it up veiy variously into words by grouping 

\ ^ KM. Sip 1%^. CL UtUslff, ^tjfort, p. 61. 

Ed, KM. 18^ cr. Wcb(T, ZDMG^ a:3i¥ii. iJofTi ; he iht Lolita ond 
Sfo^oiL 

* Ed. KM. li 54-131. 

I Ed, WASb. ill 

* Ed, Km. 45^ 1555 (i3 comeiih CL UtoJidoikofj, J^ifCri, 1864-^, PP- 19 L; 

axL t (T. 1 t Icrt, lA. x-xaiU. 175. 

Eli, Km. di, dote,, f. oKribed tjy BhoadorJcOr> p. idj ii d«l1t wilb by 

iKhel {ijtf dtj pp. 37 C), CL Ucct, i. a, 

503- 
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together the syllables. Then the meaning of compounds is often 
vitally affected by the mode in which the relations between the 
words composing them are conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed into 
the same terms. Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a very large variety of meanings 
and they supply a considerable number of very strange words 
which have a remarkable appearance of being more or less 
manufactured, in the sense that the meaning or form ascribed 
may have been derived from some mere misunderstandinsr or in 
some cases from a mere misreading. The way for such works as 
these two poems was paved by the double entendres of Subandhu 
and Bana, and Kaviraja expressly states that he claims to be un- 
rivalled by any but these two in the use of twisted language 
(vakrokii). The Raghmanedsadhlya of Haradatta Suri, of un- 
known date, performs the same feat for the tale of Rama and 
Nala, and a doubtless quite late Rdghavapandsvlytiy&dsvtyci by 
Cidambara adds the absurdity of telling three stories, the third 
being the legend of the Bhdgavata Purana} The deplorable 
folly of such works is obvious, but it remains true that Kaviraja 
at least shows some very fair talent and might have written 

something worthy of consideration if hts taste had not led him to 
this extravagance. 

A couple of stanza.^ from the second canto may serve to indi- 
cate the devices by which two stories are told simultaneously ; 

nrpena kanydm janakena ditsitam : ayonijam lambkayitum 
svayamvare 

dvijaprakarsena sa dharmanandanah : sahdnujas tdm bhu- 
vatn apy aniyata, 

(Rama), who gladdened righteousness, was conducted, together 
with his younger brother, by that best of sages (Vi^vamitra) to 
the place of the Svayamvara, in order that he might be made to 
win the daughter born of no mortal womb, whom king Janaka 
was fam to give in wedlock.’ According to the Mahdbkdrata 
version this runs; ‘The son of Dharma (Yudhisthira) was con- 
ducted, together with his younger brothers, by (order of) that 


* Venkatadhviinn’s YSdamrSgkavlya 11130 stanzas tells Rama's 
backwards it gives Kisna's (jMlirfw xx. 7956). 


Story, while read 
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beat of (VyJLsa) to the place of tlie Svayamvar^ (PancalaJ* 
in order that he might be made to win the daughter bom of no 
mortal womb wliom her royal father (Dctipada) was fain to give 
Sfi w^cdlock/ Sit a was bom from the plough-^barCp Draupadf from 
the sacrificial altar, 

iit/ii) dirghaianm^SktiTsya r &a/&frakrsr&firtt^r/t&k^a»aia 
angjrit^itrfjasya ji/atman^? 's^n: f&sam narad^ajakmd. 

' Then, as ne fared along, the son of the king of men delighted 
the heart of (the sage) of flaming hue and senses controlled* son 
of Djrghatamas (Gotama) by releasing his spouse from her mis- 
fortune (of being reduced to a stone)/ In the cajac of the Ma/is- 
wc must read /at?taAsa and render * ^ Then, as he 
fared on w ays: where darkness long lingers (near the Ganges)* the 
sou of the king of men delighted the heart of (the Candharva) 
Aflgaravsrna* whom he defeated^ by releasing him at the prayer 
of his wife from peril of death." The commentator adds Ingenu- 
ously that there Is a variant of Angaraparoa In the BAUrktff 
whence the talc alluded to Is derived, and in that case suggests 
a different rendciing for the term as applied to the 

The result thus achieved ts, of course* uhimatdy nothing more 
than the systematic development of the love of paronomasias 
which is seen to such perfection in Subandhu and We 

find a similar result achieved In the curio ua KasiAaranjnna ^ of 
Ramacandraj son of Laksman^t Hhatta who wrote in 154a at 
AyodhySp for the verses of that w^ork read one iivayi give an 
erotic pucm> in another* a eulogy of asceticism^ L. H* Gray * 
has noted a western parallel in ihe elegy of Leon of Medina on 
hIs teacher Moses Bassolaj which can be read either as.ItaJian or 
as Hebrew*® 

An inicn-sting and characicrlstlc figure of the latest stage of 
da^ical Kavya is (^rihar^, son of Kim and M^alladevi, author 
of the ^^/risadAa^ari/a * or A^^tfadAijn^ who wrote probably under 
Vljayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj In the second half of the 
Ed. nuil uaja*. R, ScliiD.id'lp Suit^^aru 

* p, 33 t fl- n 

* YtJjrfiinS^luvai^ vnaibpr of A trcaltK on boiaiy aitrology {ed. SiurJ^^ 63} ^nil 

* fin Khiravl, dl« Ujlnq, f^tmndhn, and MmieU with Kiriiija d-i masieit; hU 

drsolEKi iha mutlA;:** ef gim iud Parr.(I, Kiw» and KnhnmL 

* wf4le nmfer StiiTLodev. of the ChIbIijti linr Cital., EXi 777® *v‘ 

' EJ, BL t* 3 * Hd lSi5 <liro puT.) ind NSF. iSj^. 
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twelfth century,^ though this date has not passed unquestioned*^ 
He was also author of other works, including the Khandanakha- 
ndakkadya in which he establishes the reasonableness of the 
Vedanta by showing that all attempts at obtaining certainty are 
fallacious. The Naisadhtya unquestionably has a definite interest 
in the history of Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application 
to the charming episode of the Makdbkdraia, familiar to all 
students as the Nala^ of the full resources of a master of diction 
and metre, possessed of a high degree of skill in the difficult art 
of playing on words, and capable of both delicate observation of 
nature and of effective expression of the impressions thence 
derived. Indian taste shows its appreciation of him beyond 
question in naming him a Mahakavi as the successor of Kalid^a, 
Bharavi, and Magha, nor need we doubt that to any of these 
critics the Nala would have seemed insufferably tame compared 
to the work of Qrlharsa. As one enthusiast of modern times ^ 
says, ^ all mythology is at his fingers' ends. Rhetoric he rides 
over. He sees no end to the flow of his description,* and the same 
author, in recounting a tradition that the work counted when 
complete 60 or i 2 o cantos expresses the hope that the missing 
portion may be discovered in some collection of manuscripts. It 
is happily incredible that even (Jrlharsa should have thought it 
worth while further elaborating his theme. As it is, the long 
poem carries us only to a description of the married bliss of Nala 
and Damayanti, leaving off with a description of the moon carried 
out in a dialogue between the amorous pair* Needless to say, 
Cnharsa, in dealing with the theme of the wedding, shows that 
his logical studies had in no way prevented him becoming an 
expert of great skill in all the complexities of the Kamasiiira 
We could wish that there was some respectable authority for an 
anecdote once current regarding Harsa ; he was, this tale runs, 
the nephew of Mammata, the famous author of the Kavyatra- 
kaga, to whom in pride he exhibited his poem. His uncle, in lieu 
of rejoicing, expressed only profound regret that he had not seen 
It before he wrote the chapter on faults in poetry in that treatise, 
since It would have saved him all the labour to which he had 


* Buiilcr, JBRA.S, I. 31 ff. ; xi 379 ff. 

* Krirfinani.char><i. Samkr. lit., p, 
Sri Harsa) argues that he was a Bengali. 


> U. P. Chanda, lA. xlo 83 f., i86 f. 
NrUkamala Bhattnchaiya {NaisaJAa and 
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been put in searching books to find illustrations of the mistakes 
which he censured* 

Yet it is fair to admit ^nharsa’s cleverness ; his power oi double 
entendre receives perfectly fair use in the recast of the famous 
scene in which Damayanti sees before her five men apparently 
exactly alike and cannot decide which is her lover* SarasvatL 
in (^Iriharsa’s version, presents the five to her and describes each 
in words which on one reading do express his true identity, but 
on the other apply to Nala, thus setting the poor girl a still more 
distracting task* It is a consolation to reflect that, even had she 
known Sanskrit, she would not have been able without a comment 
to understand what was said by the goddess* Nor, again, is it 
possible to deny that the transition in the last canto from the 
description of night to that of the moon is gracefully effected ; 
Nala exclaims that the moon has grown red with anger at the 
too prolonged celebration of the beauties of his friend, and then 
to appease his wrath he straightway hails the appearance of the 
moon rising in ruddy splendour.^ 

(ilriharsa uses only nineteen metres, a comparatively small 
number* Of these, the favourite is Upajati of the Indravajra 
type, which is predominant in seven cantos ; the Van^astha type 
prevails in four cantos and is the chief metre in Canto xii, in 
which after the model of Bharavi and Magha the poet goes out 
of his w'ay to vary his metres. The ^loka,^ Vasantatilaka, and 
Svagata are each the main metre of two cantos, while one canto 
each is found of Drutavilambita, Rathoddhata, Vaitaliya, and 
HarinL There is only one stanza in each of Acaladhrti, Totaka, 
Dodhaka, and PrthvI, and five in Mandakranta. More frequent 
yet limited use is made of Fuspitagra, Mai ini, ^ikharini, and 
Sragdhara. 

Though on the whole we must condemn the elaboration ot 
?rlharsa and his excessive use of Yamakas and rime, he was 
certainly capable of elegance and skill in the use of language, as 
in his famous description of the rising of the moon : 

^ The SHprubhatasi^m (Thomas, JR AS. 1903, pp. ascribed to him is also 

claimed for HarsavardKana (Jackson, Priyadariikdt p. xlv). An UiturattnisadAtya 
in sixteen cantos was writtcii by Vand^u lihafta xx. 7^9 

^ He rarely has Vipuias (only four in 753 half-stanias in xvii and XX); SIFL VIII. 

54* In xvii* 199 a line ends with a caesura in Sandhi* 
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pai}'d 7 >t fa 'py tsa ttimefam adrer : adhliyakabkinHitiroska- 
tinyd 

pravm^^^ti pnyasi candrikdhhi^ ^ cakQru^nncnmbikmn 
tindnh. 


‘ S«f durling, haw, for a moment hidden thoiigh it be by ihc 
curtain of the summit of the mountain, the moon doth spare the 
rain of ita moonbeams to quench the thirst of the Cakora birds.’ 

dhfantadrHmaHtdn ahhisdrikas tvatk; ^tthkartia $<tthk(tn- 
Hi'k/tHf/t Sptah 

ckaySikam ujjhUanUactla i jy^Undnukiils^ (alild dukulaiJt. 

‘Just fancy that these beams are maidens which have aoughi at 
the foot of the trees in the dusk secret meeting with their lovers ; 
now laying aside theii' dark garments za though they were the 
shadow, they move in raiment that matches the moonlight.’ 


iviu/dsya/akptmmnkuritt}i Citkoraih : svakaiimndlt» Sfiayautd- 
flam indum 

drfd mi 4 ndivaraeltruhhas{i : pib^ru rambhatarupivareru. 


■ Drink thog deep with thine eyes, that are fair as the night lotus, 
the moon that doth serve to mirror the loveliness of thy face, ami 

that doth make the Cakoras feed on its light, o lady whose thighs 
are fair as the young plantain shoots/ 

The Jmijs natumtty enough aimed at vying with tlic das.sica1 
epic, and we have in the Ya(^ikarocarita * of Kanaka sena Vadi- 
raja, a tesidcnl m the Dravida country, whose pupil g,ivljaya 

Its contents agrw with the of the slightly later 

Somadeva. Showing that the tale must have been then current ■ 

Another 

Another ven.ion of U.c legend is that of Suri w-hose 

a^Aar^antra belongs probably to the eleventh century at 
latest. It repr^nte the work of a Cvetambara Jain of Gujarat 
as opposed to the Digambara version of Vscliraja. but tlJ two 

1172 belongs the enormous work of Hemacajidm (ioSH-n;*), 
• Ed. I9te; «(c Hent], J>SiatiHJ Ce*j/- h.. „ ■ 

■ a. „„ , 
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the Truastigaldkdpurusacariia} which in ten Parvans handles 
the lives of the sixty-three best men of the Jain faith, the twenty- 
four Jinas, twelve Cakravartins, nine V^udevas, nine Baladevas^ 
and nine Visnudvisas, The epic is long and wearisome, though 
the language is simple and not elaborate ; the last Parvan, which 
deals with the life of Mahavira, comes nearer to sober history in 
that it gives us some definite information regarding the life of 
this worthy, if prolix, monk, who succeeded in converting to 
Jainism Kumarapala of Gujarat* Of unknown date is Hari- 
candra, author of the Dharmagarmdbhyudaya^ in twenty-one 
cantos, on the life of the fifteenth Tirthakara, Dharmanatha, 
Neminatha^s life is the subject of a Kavya ® in fifteen cantos by 
the writer on poetics Vagbhata, probably in the twelfth century* 
There may be mentioned as having some claim to consideration 
the Pdndavacaritra and Mrgdvaticaritra ^ of Devaprabha Suri 
of the school of Maladharin in the thirteenth century, and Cari- 
trasundara Ganin's Makipdlacaritra^ which claims to be a Maha- 
kavya in fourteen cantos of 1159 verses- These works, however, 
have value rather for their tales than for their literary merit. Of 
much higher merit in this regard, though it deals with a trite 
theme and the author evidently knew both A^vaghosa and Kali- 
dasa's works well, is the Mahakavya Padyacuddmani^ 
to a Buddhaghosacarya, That this is the work of the famous 
Pali scholar Buddhaghosa can hardly be seriously affirmed ; the 
silence of our records of that able man would be Inexplicable, 
and, if the attribution is not a case of false ascription, it remains 
that there must have lived a scholar of the same name, whose 
date at present evades definite determination. 

* Ed, Bombay, 1905* See Biiblef, Obtr das Lebtn d£s Jaina-AIcttches H^ma- 
Chandra (l88g); Jacobi, ERE. vi. 

Ed, KM* 1888, Cf* Peterson, Report ^ li, pp. 77 ff. He perhaps -wrote the 
/tvandharacampuj and uses M^Ka and Vakpati (WZKM, iii, 136 AT*), His father 
wns a Kayastha, Ardradeva* 

® Nemtnirvdrta^ ed, KM, 56, 1896* The identity of the author is oot certaitu In 
Madras CataL^ xx. 7754 be is son of Dabata (? Bahata), of the Pragvadi family, 

* Ed. 1909 j Hertel, pp* 105 If., 150 ff* Cl Peterson, Report^ iii, pp. 273 If, 

* Ed. 1909 ; Hertel, pp, 72 ff., 13S ff, 

^ Ed. Madras, 1921* 
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t. f^idt&ti Iltiiorxcal 


T O the old complaint that India has no historians and no 

historical sense it has recently been objected, doubtlesB 

witli a measure of truth, that there is a certain amount of 

writing and a number of fatU attesting a degree of sen« for 

hiatoiy. In view of the antiquity and the developed character 

of Indian civiliiation it would indeed be ridiculous to expect to 

find India destitute of historical sense, but what is really essential 

is the fact tliat, despite the abundance of its literature, history is 

so miseraWy represented, and that in the whole of the great 

period of Sanskrit literature there is not one writer who can be 

senously regarded as a critical historian. We have as the nearest 

approach to a true historian a poet of no mean ability, much 

industry, and a desire to tell the truth, who had for recent 

history very fair sources of information, but the moat ardent 

admirer of Kalharja would not for a moment claim for him that 

he could be matched even with Hcrcdotos, and it must be 

remembered that no other writer approaches even remotely the 
achtevement of Kalhaiia. 


1 he causes of this phenomenon must lie in peculiarities of 
Indian psycholop aided by environment and the course of 
events, and it is idle to hope to give any explanation which will 
be eon rely saiisfyuig. We may remember that India produced 
no oratory, despite the distinct power often displayed both in the 
epics and in CLussical Kavya of the rhetorical presentment of 
a case by opposing dispuunts. Oratory doubtlca, as history 
prov^, has nourished best Where there has been political 
Je^om Athens is as celehrated for oratory as Sparta was 

SS w" 'V its best orator, when there 

^ * Republic m which certain classes at least had effective 
pojiucal nghw. It may be that India failed to produce historiana 
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because the great political events which aflFected her during the 
period up to A- D. 1300 did not call forth popular action in the 
sense in which the repulse of the Persian attacks on Greece 
evoked the history of Herodotos.^ The national feeling, which 
is at least a powerful aid to the writing of history, was not 
evoked in India in the same manner as it was when democratic 
states formed the most serious element of resistance to the 
Persian attack at a time when more oligarchic governments 
were apparently far less deeply moved by any sentiment of 
nationalism.® 

It may be admitted that the foreign attacks on India in the 
period of the first four centuries were probably not such 
as to excite deep national feeling, Alexanders invasion was 
followed by the early loss of the most Indian of the territories 
won to Candragupta, apparently without any such struggle as 
would induce a sense of national danger and national triumph. 
The Greek, Parthian, Qaka, and Kusana successes were possible 
in large measure because such a sentiment did not exist, and the 
process of assimilation went on so steadily that, when the Gupta 
revival came, it can hardly have been felt as a national revival, 
however much it seems so to us ex post facto. Thereafter, until 
the eleventh century, the wars of India were merely struggles 
between rival dynasties, wars of crows and kites, In which no 
deep signification could lie,^ The Mahomedan invaders found 
India without any real national feeling; their successes were 
rendered possible largely because the chiefs disliked one another 
far more than they did the Mleccha, It is characteristic that 
even in the ballads evoked by the struggle the sense of nationality 
is only in process of development* 

From the standpoint of psychology it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the view that history had any meaning or value was 
one unlikely to receive acceptance in India* The prevailing 
doctrines told distinctly against any such estimate of events* In 

' Another side of Greek mentality, the criticism of tradition ^ ii seen in Hekatnios 
of Miletos, whose patriotism, like his history, was marked by cantion and weighing of 
evidence* Cf* J* B* Bnry, Ancunt Grttk Hisloriafts (1909). 

* Stein, Hajaiaran^ini^ i* 38 fh ; Olden berg, A us tUm altiu fndun^ pp, ^5 fT* 

* Contrast Lnean^s prophetic words (vii* 433 C) ; 

quod fugiena civile nefas red it unique ounquam 
libertos ultra Tigrim Khentimque rccessit* 
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the strict logical sense of the doctrine of Karman all men’s 
actions were the outcome of actions done in previous births ; they 
were, therefore, wholly uncalculable, for no one could tell what 
deed in the remotest past might not spring up to work out its 
inevitable end. Beside this belief, and evidently in full strength 
in many minds, was the view that all things were brought about 
by fate, working in a manner wholly unintelligible and beyond 
all foresight. To these more rational views, which might be 
combined and even reconciled by exercise of a little ingenuity, 
was added the acceptance by the Indian mind of the miraculous 
in the shape of divine intervention, magic, and witchcraft.^ The 
scientific attitude of mind which seeks to find natural causes for 
events of nature is not normal in India, and the conception that 
nature is not capable of being affected by divine or demoniac 
instrumentalities would have seemed ludicrous to the vast majority 
of its people; Buddhists and Jains were as little inclined to 
abandon popular superstitions as were Brahmins. Nay, all three 
religions favoured the belief in the habit of sages by asceticism 
to attain magic powers; the doctrine that these powers can be 
acquired by regular forms of process is inculcated in their philo- 
sophies, and persons who were able to achieve these results were 
capable of affecting the processes of nature, so that to ascribe 
similar powers to superhuman beings was perfectly natural. 
Moreover, the philosophies of every kind taught that there M^as 
no progress in our sense in the world ; things had happened age 
after age in precisely the same way ; the doctrine of the periodical 
creation and destruction of the world of the Brahman ical post- 
Vedic texts is on the same plane as the theory of the Buddhists 
of the existence of innumerable earlier Buddhas and the long 
line of Jain Tlrthakaras. 

Nor were the Indians without what seemed to them an 
excellent substitute for history in our sense. To the average 
Indian now, and doubtless of centuries ago, the heroes of the 
past and those historical kings who had been converted by their 
imagination into heroic figures were quite as real as, if not more 
real than, their local princes of the present time. Nor was it 
merely that they were as real ; they possessed the great advantage 
of being recognized and admired over wide areas of India. It is 

^ Cf, Lucan on the Thessalian witches, vi. 415 ff. 
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haHly wond^iTuI^ ihcTcfurc, ih^I even those chronicles and 
pinegyrics which were composed in honour of contemporary 
princes were soon no longer copied by scribes or studtedp 
prcrcrcnce being accorded in lieu to works like the cpicH, which 
were certain to be of abiding interest. It has been well remarked ' 
that, while the Pandits have copied and commented with eager- 
ness on the Naifadhfya of (^rlhar^^ they Iiavc allowed to sink 
into oblivion the NavasShas^nk^^carita^ which he wrote to 
celebrate the deeds of hi« patron. 

Some tiling too must be allowed for the tendency of the Indian 
mind to prefer the general to the particuhrj which is sho^vn In 
widely different spheres of knowledge. We hear, for instance, 
in Buddhist texu of certain definite heiesies, but we are equally 
faced with schematic lists of unsound philosophical views which 
are asserted to have been held by others, but which in large 
measure arc obviously mere inventions. Throughout the history 
of Indian philosophy the same thing is seen ; no one seems to be 
in the Icraj^t interested in the history of doctrines^ no one writes 
a history of philosophy as coutiaslcd with summaries of opposing 
doctrines ; no one even attempts a real history of politics or 
medicine. What interests writers is not questions of the opinions 
of predecessors as individuals, but the discussion of divergencies 
of doctrine all imagined as having arisen tx initia* The names of 
some great authorities may be preserved, as in the case of the 
aichools of ph[Jo:iophy, hut nolliing whatever with any taint of 
actuality is recorded regarding their personalities, and we are 
left to grope for dates. This indifference 10 chronology is seen 
everywhere in India^ and must be definitely connected^ in the 
ultimate bsuCj with the quite secondary character ascribed to 
time by the philosophies. 

a* The Hannings of Ifutoxy 

The Puranas, as we have them, contain amidst vast masses of 
other matlcr, religious and aocialt some traces of the activity 
of court poets who made geneatogiea, but the value of these 
notices ix of the most lindtcd description ; the lists of names and 
dates alone which ix what they normally contrihutu arc regularly^ 

^ Hiublrr^ l''«^rajvritffivrcf/vd£'iij/rdr p. 1. till «hfir p^ncfiyriti we lofl, we ue 
wvt renaUi of hii ^Mtrni^ 
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wh^a CoiTkparcd with our more rdiiiblc evidence, hopelessly 
inacruratc, showing that at the time ivhen they cjiinc into being 
the inlcrciit uf gciicalogbils was rather edification by constructing 
pleasing ancestries than accuisie record of (acta It may indeed 
be doubled whe liter with the most crIticaL care anj'thing could 
be retrieved of substantial value additional to other sources of 
informiitioTi j hitherto they have been treated only without critical 
j'udycmtrnt or acumen,’ Beside them may be piil the lists of 
teachers which occasiomily are recorded in later Vcdic texts, but 
whicli are anything but free fiom suiipiclnn of interpolation and 
exaggeration, though they prove, what was hardly dubious in 
any event, that there prevailed the practice of remembering sedcs 
of icadicra and piipits. The Buddhists made some more serious 
approach to hialory in their legends of the Buddha, but, valuable 
as is the matter which they have preserved, it remains dear, from 
their grcalcst creation, the AfaAdvafiso of Mahiinaman in the 
fifth century A,U., that during the pasieige of the centuries the 
monks had not acquired any real historical sense. A king like 
A^oka was, of course, a modd of pious dcedii, but not the 
slightest attempt is made to treat his life and ciTorts in an 
hislorkal spirit } instead, wc learn of the courteous action uf the 
wild beasts and birds who come to the royal kitchen and die 
there, to prcvcnl the sin of slaying them for food, of mirade- 


perfornning snakes, and #agc* who come down to earth to cleanse 
the community of heretics. Even in contemporary limes the 
poet is liiltt usL worthy i all is looked at merely from the point of 
view of the attitude of the king for the time being towards the 
special comtnuiiily of monks among whom tlie author lived. 
Still leis, of course, do we find history among the Jains , thdr 
PaUavdij, kept doubtless from early times but only recorded 
rather late, preserve lists of pontiils, they had a stereotyped life 
of tlicir TirlhakaraB, and endeavoured to attach Jain legends to 
such names as that of Candragupta,* but serious history was 
repugnant to them. Eulogies of saints are common to the sects 
but serious historical work Is quite tmknowo, 

I nuihccltj r™ the perioJ ILC wwhi ,],« t.i™ „,n,inir Pi 

tibr .iTd enu, A. i\i* fwliih. Apf Kwh. EUK. pp 607 (, 

> Gdc«. oid«w „„ 7J n. 
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Poetic merit of a modest kind, however, may be found from 
time to time in the inscriptions which are the most substantial 
early contribution to Indian historj^ The most valuable in this 
regard are the encomia, Pra^astis, of which we have already 
noted specimens of the Gupta age. The typical Pra9asti‘ is 
simple in structure ; after a benediction, it proceeds to describe 
the donor, and, when the two are not identical, the reigning 
prince, giving in either case some genealogical information, then 
it sets out the donation and enumerates any conditions or 
privileges accompanying it, such as freedom from interference by 
the royal officers or remission of taxation, invokes the favour of 
heaven for the maintenance of the memorial, utters imprecations 
on any person interfering with the donation, and sets out the 
name of the architect iivho constructed it, the priest who coii' 
secrated it, the poet, and the scribe who engraved the letters, 
with in many cases the date. The form, of course, varies with 
the nature of the object on which it is engraved, temple, public 
building, copper plate, memorial of the dead, &c., but the 
historically interesting part is normally the genealogy and 
account, if any, of the deeds of the dedicator, if a king. These 
Pra^astis may be quite short, ten or twelve lines, or they may 
even exceed a hundred lines, and their value as history and 
poetry differs enormously. What is fairly certain is that the 
genealogies are frequently * faked * ; the kings for whom they 
were composed desired to be connected either with fabled heroes 
and royal lines of old, or, especially in the south, desired to 
make out that they were scions of the great royal houses of the 
north. As poetry they do not normally merit admiration, for 
they are decidedly elaborate in form, if at all pretentious, and we 
are not favourably impressed by the self-confidence of that Rama 
who in the eighth century calls himself Kavifvara, lord of poets, 
and asserts that the goddess of eloquence dwelt in his childish 
mouth ere he had forgotten the taste of his mother's milk. His 
skiil is of the type admired in India but less xattractive to 
western taste; he composes a Stotra, hymn of praise, in which 
each of the fourteen stanzas applies equally well to Parvati as to 

' See Biihler, WZKM. \l. S6 ff. ; El. L 97 ff. Their form as a blend of prose and 
poelry is rccognired to the later writers on poetios as a IHruda; 

570. tor a collection see PrAdnakklmmaidt KM. 34, 64, So, 
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her consort Qiva, and he exhibits by his choice of recondite con- 
structions and rare words that he had studied diligently both 
grammar and lexica* The same curious device of including 
a Stotra in an inscription is seen in the case of Lalitasuradeva in 
the ninth century,^ It is fair to say that not rarely there is found 
a poetical idea happily expressed in a panegyric both early and 
late, but in the main they are rather dreary and hackneyed 
documents.® And, what is vital, they represent merely a first 
step towards history. 

We can hardly say that vve are carried further into the region 
of history by the Harsacarita of Bana, for, beyond a very few 
facts about bis immediate predecessors, we are given nnerely 
a confused glimpse of a very small part of the deeds of Harsa of 
Thanesar, and the work may best be treated as a romance, which 
it is in all essentials. As a nearer approach to history may be 
ranked the Gaiidavaha^ of Vakpatiraja, which was written to 
celebrate the defeat of a Gauda prince by the poet’s patron, 
Ya^ovarman of Kanauj, who himself, however, was overthrown 
and killed not much later {c. 740) by Lalitadltya of Kashmir* 
Possibly this fact explains the curious condition of the poem, 
which contains as Httle history as possible, but expatiates instead 
in the wonted Kavya manner in descriptions of scenery and the 
seasons, and of the amusements of kings, and does not scruple to 
relate myths. It may be that the poet, after his patron*s death, 
left unfinished the poem which thus is merely a torso. The 
alternative is to suppose that we have in it as it stands a series 
of excerpts dealing with those topics which Pandits liked, 
omitting tedious historical details. No certainty is possible; it 
may be that the poem is all that Vakpati ever intended to write* 
It is in Maharastrl Prakrit, and, though it does not aim at plays 
on words and double meanings, it affects far too long compounds 

manner, nor does it normally reach any high 
standard of merit, though it contains some vivid pictures of 
village life— Maharastrl poetry has always clung dose to the 
soil— and the description of a southern temple ol Kali where 

^ lA* XXV. 1 77 i, 

® Har^a has some spirit^ lines; Jackson, /^rty<jdar$iJ^df pp. xlUi f* 

» Ed. S. P. Pandit, BSS. 34, i 887 ; cf. Buhler, WZKM. i. 324 ff. ; ii, 318 ff. ; 

Smith, JR AS. 1908, pp. 765-93. Hertel's views Maj»r, i) on Bhavabhuti and 
Vakpaii carry no conviction. 
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human sacrifices are offered has the grim horror which attracts 
Indian taste. Uncertainty attends its date; it is characteristic 
of the poem that we do not even hear the name of the Gauda 
king ; if written after Ya^ovarman's fall it may be placed about 
A. D. 750. 

We are still far from serious history in the N avasahasanka- 
cariia^ of Padmagupta^ also called Parimala^ whose work, in 
eighteen cantos, was written about 1005. It relates the mythical 
theme of the winning of the princess ^a^iprabha, but is intended 
at the same time to allude to the history of king Sindhuraja 
Navasahasanka of Malava ; we have by the hand of Btlharta 
a similar example of this curious treatment in the drama 
K arnasnndari in which he celebrates, under the guise of the 
marriage of a Caulukya prince to the daughter of a Vidyadhara 
king, an actual wedding of his patron to a princess. Obviously 
the method does not tend towards historical treatment or results. 
But the poet is by no means without the power of graceful 
expression, however impossible it may be to treat seriously his 
poem as a whole. Thus he has quite a happy conception in : 

citravartiny api nrpe tativavegena ceiast 
vridardhavalitam cakre mukhendmn avagaiva sd. 

* As the truth pierced the soul of the king, though 'twas only his 
picture, the maiden made his moon-like forehead half-wrinkled 
with shame/ 

dhdram na karoti ndmbu pibaii sirainam na minsevate 
gete yat sikatdsu mubtavisayag canddtapam sevate 
ivatpdddbjarajahpra$ddakanikdldbhonniukhas tan marau 
manye Mdlavasinha Gurjarapaiis tlvram iapas iapyati, 

* He eats not nor drinks water ; women he frequents not ; he lies 
on the sand, indifferent to things of sense he courts the burning 
heat ; surely, o Lion of Malava, the lord of Gurjara performs 
thus a dread penance there in the desert that he may become 
worthy to be honoured by touching the dust of thy lotus feet/ 
Pretty is the following ; 

’ Eti, V, S. Islampnrkaj-, BSS. 53, 1895 ; G* Bilhlcr and Th. Zachatiae, Obtr das 
d*^^vasahasdnkacharita Oil his use of tJie UdgAli metre see Jacobi, ZDMG* 

467; SIFI. VIILii. uo. 
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iatra sthitam sthitimatd varadeva daivad: bhrtymm ie cakitu- 
cittam iyanty ahdni 

utkampini stanatate harineksandndfh ; haran pranartayati yaira 
bhavatpratdpah* 

* There, my noble liege, as fate willed, thy servant won a footing 
and abode for many days with troubled heart, where thy valour 
makes to dance the necklaces on the quivering breasts of the 
deer- eyed ladies.' A more elaborate effort to depict the plight 
of the GOrjara queen in her husband's defeat is less successful : 

magndni dvisatain kuldni samare tvatkhadgadhdrdkuU 
ndthdsminn iti vmtdivdci bakugo deva frutdydm purd 
mugdhd GnrjarabkumipdlamcLkisi pratydfayd pdtfiasak 
kdntdre cakitd viniuhcati mulmh patyuh krpdne drfau. 

* As she wanders in terror in the forest, o King, the simple queen 
of Gurjara's lord gazes ever at her husband s blade in her craving 
for water ; has she not heard many a time the minstrels chant, 
“ The hosts of the foe, o lord, have been drowned in the whirl* 
pool of battle raised by the torrent of thy glaive”?* The 
unfortunate lady is misled by the ambiguity of the term magndni 
and of dkdrd, which means both torrent and edge of a sword. 

We have only the name of <^ahkuka, who wrote the Bhuva- 
nabhyudaya, in which Kalhana^ tells us he described the dread 
battle of Mamma and Utpala {c, a. D, 850) 

ruddkapravdkd yatrasid Vitastd subkatair hataih 

* # 

■ where the current of the Vitasta was stemmed by the bodies of 
the slain. The anthologies ascribe to a l^ankuka certain verses, 
but it is quite uncertain whether he is to be identified with this 
author ; in the case of one verse the ascription is to Qankuka 
Mayuras son, and it has been conjectured that the Mayura 
meant may be the contemporary of Sana (f, A. D, 630), though 
this is mere surmise. A ^fiku figures in the list of jewels ol 
Vikramaditya s court ; he may represent the tradition of one or 
other of these poets, if indeed they are to be identified. 

‘ IV. 704 f. Cf. PetenoD, SvbkSsitSvali, p. IJ7; QmcJtwbo*, Tht Sanskrit 

FMfHj 0 / A/njfiira^ pp, 50-3, 
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3 * Bilhaum 

It is to Kashmir that we must look for the first more serious 
contribution to history, for Bilhana — the form of name is Kash* 
mirian — was born there, though he left his home perhaps under 
Kala^a's reign and wandered far and wide visiting Mathura, 
Kanauj, Prayaga, and Ka^ij and staying for a time at the court 
of a prince Karna of Dahala,^ perhaps also with the Caulukya 
Karnadeva Trailokyamalla (1064-94) of Anhilvad, before he was 
received as Vidyapati, master of the sciences, by Vikramaditya VI j 
Calukya king of Kalyana (1076-1127), who bestowed upon him 
the gifts of a blue parasol and an elephant and chained him to 
his court. When at Karna’s capital, he defeated in a literary 
competition the poet Gangadhara and appears to have written 
a poem on Rama, and he hints that the famous Bhoja of Dhara ® 
would have been glad to welcome him to his court At any rate 
he rewarded his patron by composing in his honour his epic in 
eighteen cantos, the Vikramahkadivacariia? The date of that 
work appears to fall before loliiJ, because it passes in silence the 
great expedition of the king to the south which took place then, 
and because it mentions as prince, not king, Harsadeva of Kash- 
mir who became king only in that year, and we know from 
Kalhana^ that Bilhana actually lived to hear of Harsadeva's 
accession. Of his parentage we know that his immediate 
ancestors Muktikala^a, Rajakala^a, and Jyesthakala5a, his father, 
were Brahmins, students of the Veda, who performed the Vedic 
Agnihotra (fire^oblation) sacrifice ; his mother was Nagadevi, his 
brothers were Istarama and Ananda, both scholars and poets, 
while he himself was taught the Veda, grammar up to the 
Mahabhd^ay and poetics. 

The Vikramdnkadevacarita is essentially an application ol 
the normal recipe for making an epic to a historical theme, and 
It begins, therefore, with the usual application, in this case to 

* Presumably of Cedi, and different from ibe Karna of the /CarTtasundari (Konow, 
inditcAf Drama, p. iia). The Cedi king was seemingly of long life and many 

vicissitodes (Duff, Chranaiogy, pp. 130, 13i, 155). 

* This suggests that Bhoja was alive later than 1060 ; so also Kalham, viL 359, 
treats him as alive in 1063. 

* Ed. G. Biihler, BSa 14, 1S75. Cf. A. V. V. Ayyar, I A. xlviii. 114 ff., 133 ff. 

* vii. 936-8. 
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Brahman, to create a hero for the safety of the world ; the god 
agreed, and from his waterpot (culuka) sprang the founder of the 
Calukya dynasty, whose first home in Ayodhya was abandoned 
by later kings who extended their conquests to the betel palms of 
the south, ‘ where the hooves of their horses wrote the record of 
their victories on the sands of the ocean shore which witnesses 
the secrets of the Colas. This purely imaginary origin for the 
family is followed by a long break in the tradition, and Bilhana 
passes to Tailapa (973-97) whose victory over the Kastrakutas is 
recorded but not his defeat by the king of Malava. The kings 
following are, with one exception, mentioned, and then the poet 
concentrates on Ahavamalla (1040-69), the father of his hero. 
This victorious king has no son ; he and his wife serve humbly 
in Civa’s temple, and he is promised in reward by the god two 
sons as the reward of his penance, but one more as a special boon. 
Three sons are bom, Sonie^vara, Vikramaditya, and Jayasinha, 
the birth of the second being preceded by remarkable portents 
presaging his future greatness. When the boys grew up, Ahava- 
malla pressed on Vikramaditya the duty of fulfilling the purpose 
of giva and accepting the heir-apparentship, but the virtuous 
pnnce declined to oust his brother. He proceeded, however, to 
win many victories which greatly delighted his father, but in the 
midst of his rejoicing he was attacked by a malignant fever. 
Gr^tly distressed, he decided to end his life, and, his ministers 
giving reluctant consent, journeyed to the Tungabhadra the 
Ganges of the south, and there perished in the water, setting his 
eart on giva. Vikramaditya was deeply distressed by the news, 
was with difficulty induced to remain alive, but ultimately re- 
turned to the capital where his brother for a time lived peaceably 
with him. But suspicions arose between the two, and Vikrama- 

brother Jayasinha, and took up a position 
on the Tungabhadra. He effected then an alliance with the Cola 

throne, despite efforts on his 
pa , fell into the hands of Rajiga, who concerted an alliance with 
Some^vara against Vikramaditya. The result, however was 
fata to the allies ; Qiva urged the reluctant Vikramaditya to do 
’ ;vhen h^had captured his brother, angrily compelled 
him to abandon hts intention of allowing his brother to resume 
the royal power. He then made Jayasinha viceroy in Vanavasa 
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and effected more conquests. At this point the poet intrcMluces 
the usual diversion from serious matters. The king hears of the 
Svayarhvara of a Rajput princess, Candaladevi, and wins her as 
his bride ; this gives Bilhana the opportunity of describing the 
effect of the spring on the passions, and the beauties of the 
maiden in minute detail (viii). The wedding over, the king and 
his bride disport themselves ; he swings her with his own hand, 
they pluck flowers, bathe together, and a carousal at which the 
Rajput ladies drink deep follows (ix-xi). The king now returns 
to Kaiyana, but merely to occupy a canto with fresh bathing 
scenes (xii) and an ode to the breaking of the monsoon (xiii), 
Jayasihha, however, gave trouble; he had to be overcome but 
pardoned (xiv, xv), and the king then engaged in hunting, slay- 
ing lions, hunting boars with dogs, and shooting arrows at deer 
(xvi). Sons were born to him, and he built a city Vikramapura, 
and erected a temple to Visnu Kamaiavilasin. But the Colas, 
having apparently been defeated rather in the poet s imagination 
than in reality, gave more trouble. Vikrama has to defeat them 
again and occupy for a time KancL The last canto is refresh- 
ingly interesting, for it gives an account of Bilhana's own family 
and his life as a wandering Pandit, attesting a practice which 
prevailed down to the most recent times. 

It is difficult to say much for Bilhana as a historian. We may 
justly suspect his impartiality ; ^iva intervenes in the affairs of 
his hero with suspicious promptitude, and the impression con- 
veyed is certainly that the poet is trying by stressing the super- 
natural intervention in his favour to explain away the awkward 
fact that he fought with both his brothers. We have no real 
character-drawing, but merely the reflex of the epic; Ahava- 
malla and Vikramaditya are as heroes necessarily paragons of 
virtue, the others vicious. It is quite in keeping with the epic 
manner that the Colas, so often rooted out, are at the end of the 
poem still perfectly capable of worrying the ruler. Again, the 
artificial style leaves often difficulty as to the precise sense ; it is 
not even certain whether while at Karna's court Bilhana wrote 
a poem on Rama or made a jouimey to Ayodhya. Chronology is 
utterly lacking, as it is in Bana ; " after some days ' or' after many 
days ^ are expressions quite worthless, and while the inscriptions 
generally confirm Bilhana's narrative, there remain much vague- 
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tic-V! and inaccuracy, or at Icasi cxagi^cratiun as in thir cast' uf 
bis alleged Cauda conquests. An irritating but epic vaguerress 
prevails ; there is dubiety abaiit the Identity of (he two Karnas 
whom he mention?,' and he frequently leaves out the nanuM of 
minor personages, leaving us to guess their Identity. The descrip« 
tions of the usual pleasures of a royal court are doubtless generl- 
cally true, but they are clearly out of place, and the Svayainvara 
is too obviously based on Kiilld^ to give US any confidence in 
Its existence, in anything like the form in which it Is pictured, 
though wc know that Rajputs long kept up the practice. There 
is also only too much ground for accepting a? true to life the 
scene of drunkenness, for the Rajputs have long found delight in 
ramping, equivoke, debauchery, and drinking, 

Bilhatia, however, is more satisfactory as a poet. He affects 
the Vaidarbha style and avoiris long compounds ; his language is 
normally simple and clear, and he does not overdo alUlcralions 
Of plays on words, Hia masterpiece is admittedly the picture of 
the death of Ahavamalla in Canto tv ; it Is a fine piece of simple 
pathos, and the dignity and courage of the dying king arc cfToc- 
tively portrayed. Nor ia Bllhana without skill in more elaborate 
effects, as in his plea for poets; 

iVtcehabh^^irabkasyameghata^iiak ^akyS tta rsdilkiim ^riyuh 
prSHdH^m satatam prayknapaiaha^raddkti »a vifrerayati 
trdnaih yt 'ira yafcrnnyf vapwfi vak knrt>anti iaiyatuffais 
tan arddhya gvnut vidhatta mkavln ntrganam 

' Ye lords of earth, prosperity, the lightning of the cloud of fate 
that moves at its own will, cannot be chained ; ever soundeth the 
drum that doth proclaim the hour of man's departure ; honour, 
therefore, and take as your guides, hying aside all pride, those 

skilled poets whose poems provide the drink of immortality to 
your bodies of fame/ 

Ae rdjattas tyajata iukaviprtmabandke vir^dham 

fuddAd AtrtiA spAnra/i bftavatdth nti/ram ftalpratdddi 
tuftair baddhaiii tad alagfta Haghttsr’dmitiaA iae caritrsih 
kruddhair nltai tribhnvanajiiyl haiyamargant da^JiyoA. 

' o kings, cease to obatruct the true poet's attachment ; it is to 

I L iOj t ; i,T|iL Si. 
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them thM is liue the refulgence of your pure fame; by them in 
gratitude waa composed the great, the noble tale of Rama, by 
them in anger was Ravana, eonc[ucrur of the universe^ made 
a laughing-F^tock.' The advene of winiet is depicted quite 
prettily : 

ntAd/d^dffia srfiaraAAufinif/j^ 

"Then came the winter, feudatory of OUr Lord, Love, himself 
beloved by the crescent moon dc^r to thone aweary of RUtumn^s 
heat,' Pretty Is the description of Khonamutlia, his ancestral 
home: 

dramas tasyti firmfmfmmaUr iiM/rnfanaih 

r^o fraArtisa&An^aFh AimAumarA Sfff^ 

dr^A^/bn s^rusiisat^is/riiifdriiAa^r;cAfi^ftJ^^Ft^iJJi, 

* What shall 1 sing of that itpot, the fountain-head of wonder-tales, 
that shone as a playful embellishment on the crest of the moun* 
tain god, i^Wna father-in-law ? One part beai^s the saflVon in its 
natural perfeclion, the other the gmpe, pale as a slice of jutcy 
sugar-cane from Saiayu's banks/ Wc may suggest that the 
rerereiicc to w^onder-lales is an effort to ascribe to his native place 
the honour of being the source of works like the BrAnfAatAa* 
Ahavamalla^s last words are perfect in their elegant simpMcily: 

jafiiiftti A^riAarnJrifacantit/afh Aafajivftam 
mama trUnyatra vifvds^A PArt*ai^ijJfJiU^*ardt* 
Tufiffii&AtiifrAysj ta/l ei^ ^ivarintay^ 
v/ificA^ftiy <tA^tfi tiii^akiirititk d^/ui^raAirvidambanam, 

* 1 know that my life, tremulous as the tip of an elephant's car, 
IS gone \ no other hope have I save in the lord of Purvati's life. 
In the bosom ofTu^abhadra I dcairc to lay a-side this deception 
of human life, my heart sec fast on ^iva/ 

Billmna's diction is normally accurate^ and for his occasional 
lapses he can plead precedent* Meirlcaliy he is simple ; sis 
Ciintos arc of Indravnjra type, three of Vaflfastha, two of (^loka ^ 
and Rathoddhata ; one in *\fandakranti, one m Puspit^grS, and 

' He Jui YEj>vtu T-Itr jo, iq, tJiil 7 tlmcf tcifi«tsvielT, mnd m. w^nJc cucmee* 
u) ^R^ilhl in Vi^iuli Hi iq iv. 93 {V^ xv^i. 444) fin 41S hih-iunjtu. 
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one in Svagati* ^JlrdQlavikrTrfita and Vasantatilaka are not rare 
2 S change metres ; Milini h occasional;, and Aupacchandasika, 
Pj-thvi, Qikhari^i, SragdturSi and Harm! are just u«sed| while 
VaiiSliya dominates Canto xv^ 

4 . Ka/Aa?ias itFtd 

Kalhar^a of Kashmir' is not merely the one great Inilian 
chronicler who has come down to but, though w'c have little 
direct informatlcn about hinit we can gatlter from hb poems a for 
more definite impression of his personal character than is usual 
with Indian poets ; compared with Kalid^a, who is a mere namcp 
the subject of anecdotes clever and stupid, Kalharta stands out 
aa a very definite and rather attractive personaUty* We owe hb 
activity as a chronicler in all probability to the internal struggles 
of Kashmir. His father Canpaka, doubtless a Brahmin^ was 
A faithful adherent of king Har^ (1089—1101); he remained, 
unlike the average Kashm I rian» true to hb sovereign in adversity, 
and was on an important mission entrusted to him by the king 
when the latter was assassinated: the details of the murder ore 
known to us because Mukta^ one of his servants^ w-as with the 
king at the last, escaping ia a manner which the poet fully relalcw. 
Ca^paka seems to have lived long after his master's death, but 
seemingly he ceased to take active part in political affairs, for 
which* if w^e accept hb loyally, he can hardly have been wdl 
fitted, and thus young Kalhana, who may have been born about 
iiQo, was cut off from the possibility of ministerial office and 
political ]jfe^ Hb uncle, Kanaka, wag also deeply attached to 
Har^, who rewarded his complaisance in taking singing lessons 
from the musiedoving king by pregenting him with a lakh of 
gold Coins. He restrained the king in hb madness from destroy-* 
ing the image of the Buddha at Parthasapura, probably lUeliome 
of Kalhanab family, and re tired to Benares on hia patron's death, 
Lifke his father, Kalha^a was a devotee of ^iva, but though he 
knew and respected the ^aivafastra, the recondite system of 
^va philosophy for which Kashmir was famous, he seems to 
have had a poor opinion of the devotees of the Tautric rites of 
Qaivism. But he is markedly respectful in hb attitude to 
^ M. A. STth, Ckrfiitk/d (1900% ind «l. (18^;*), 
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Buddhism^ and approves the practice of non-destruction of life 
[akinsd) enjoined and enforced by some kings* Buddhism, it is 
clear from his account, had long since accommodated itself to 
Hinduism: Ksemendra had celebrated the Buddha as an Avatar 
of Visnu, and married monks were known long before Kalhana’s 
day. 

Debarred from politics, Kalhana must have conceived the 
idea of rewriting the chronicles of Kashmir, perhaps at the insti- 
gation of Alakadatta, the patron of whom we hear only from the 
Qrlkantkacariia ^ of Mahkha, who mentions him under his more 
elegant appellation of Kalyana, of which his name is a vernacular 
equivalent. It is clear that he studied deeply the great poems of 
the past, such as the Raghuvah^a and Meghaduta of Kalidasa, 
and naturally the Harsacarita of Bana, as a model of romance 
based on a historical kernel. Bilhana he knew well and used his 
work, and Mahkha expressly tells us that Kalhana*s style had 
become so polished that it could refiect as in a mirror the whole 
perfection of Bilhana’s muse. But he studied also deeply the 
epics, as his constant references to the heroes of the Mahdbhdrata 
and his familiarity with the Rdmdyana prove. He was naturally 
interested in literary history, and studied the science of astrology, 
as his references to Varahamihira’s Brhatsamkiid attest. 

Contemporary history was stormy and bloody. Harsa’s death 
left his foes Uccala and Sussala to divide the kingdom ; Sussala 
received the territory of Lohara. Uccala had to keep in power 
by playing off one of the turbulent Damaras, a feudal body of 
landholders, against another, Gargacandra of Lahara proving 
his chief support. In i u i he was assassinated by a plot of his 
officials, one of whom, Radda, occupied the throne for a day. 
Gargacandra then ruled through a roi fainiant for four months, 
but Sussala patched up friendship with him and became king. 
His reign was one mass of trouble ; the Damaras, when Garga- 
candra was removed by murder, rose under Bhiksacara, a grand- 
son of Harsa who ruled from 11 30 to 1121, but Sussala regained 
power, and civil war raged until he was murdered in 1128 as the 
result of a plot he had contrived to assassinate his rival. His son 
Jayasihha succeeded and kept the throne, not by his father's 
reckless valour, but by cultivating the feudal grandees and by 

^ XIV* 7S-80. 
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M achieve Ilian dtplotnacy^ RhiJ^aliara wais murdered two years 
but n. new pretender appeared, and* although ibere was 
peace for a time after 1 135, a new trouble aroisc m iJ ^3, when 
prince Dhoja supported by the Davd tribes rose in revolt. 
DlploTTiacy at fast queUed this outbreak, and in 1 149 Kalhana 
began and in the next year finished his great poem. He had 
clearly stood apart from the stnigglc ; tluiugh lie wrote under 
Jayassriha, his remarks regarding him are utterly opposed to the 
wholesale panegyric of the normal court poet ; he condemns, 
severely the deeds of Suasala^ and is equally severe to Lathana 
and Mallarjuna^ the earlier pretenders of JayasiAha^s relgru His 
account of Bhiksacara is more favourable, and that this was not 
inducerd by personal mottves is established by the fact ihat his 
record shows clearly that he and his family gained nothing by the 
brief period of that princn*F power* Bhoja he evidently both 
knew and liked^ and much of his infoTmaliuit regarding the 
tedious negotiations and manceuvies which preceded bis recon- 
ciliation with the king in 1 145 must ha\^e been derived from him 
personally^ when whh the other pretenders he w^as living in 
amity at Jayasifiha's court* 

Kalhana's detachment enabled him to envisage duspassfonately 
the demerits of bis own countrymen^ and his testimony is 
abundantly confirmed by history, Fair and false and fickle is a 
perfect description of tlie Kashmirian as seen by Kalhapa. The 
disorderly and cowardly soldiery receives his wholehearted con- 
tempt ; they are prepared to fly at a nimour, and, if a few 
resolute men murder the king, a yj/f peui of guards^ attend^ 
ants, and courtiers follows at once. Fidelity Is unknowm to the 
vast majority of the court, and Kathara notes it with special 
care, even when iu object b a rebel. Contrasted with this is 
the courage and loyalty of the K^japUtras and other foreign 
mercenaries on whom the kings had largely to rely for serious 
fighitng. The elty popuUce is presented as idle* pleasute-lovingf 
and utterly callous, acclaiming a king to-day and w^eScoming 
another to-morrow* and their pasi^ions raise disdain in the arudo- 
craiic Brahmin^s mind. Against the Damaras he is e.xtrcmely 
bitier ; his family had doubtless suffered greatly at the hands of 
these cruel and brutal mcn^ w'ho oppressed the pcasanU and 
plundered when they could the estates of the officials and the 
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Brahmins of the capital ; their boodshness and crudeness, traces 
of their humble origin, are also a source of offence* But he has 
no illusio* regarding the official classes ; their greed, peculations, 
oppressions, ^nd disloyalty are frankly exposed. The priests are 
not spared ; Kashmir was cursed then by activities of the Puro- 
hitas, who, in possession of costly endowments, sought by their 
solemn fasts {prdyopave^a)^ intended to proceed to death if their 
demands were not granted, to influence the progress of events* 
Kalhana ridicules their ignorance of affairs and their arrogance in 
intervention in matters beyond their skill. He is not, however, 
all compact of dislikes \ he mentions appreciatively the minister 
Rilhana and Alamkara, whom we know trom Mankha as a patron 
of poets ; Mankha himself is only mentioned as a minister, not 
as a poet ; for Udaya, commander of the frontier defences, he 
seems to have had a warm regard, and personal relations are 
obvious both with Bhoja and with Rajavadana, another of the 
pretenders who attacked Jayasihha. All that we have points, 
therefore, to a mind very busily in contact with reality, observing 
intently the process of current events in lieu of becoming a mere 
book- worm, and endeavouring to find satisfaction for a keen 
intellect in recording the events around him and those of earlier 
days in lieu of the participation in affairs traditional in his family 
and congenial to his tastes. 

5 . The Rdjatarahginl and its Sources 

Kalhana tells us himself that he was not the first to seek to 
write a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir from the earliest days; 
it appears that extensive works of ancient date contained the 
royal chronicles, but these had apparently disappeared in his 
time through the energy of one Suvrata in composing a poem 
embodying them, evidently written in the Kavya style, and, there- 
fore, difficult to follow. He consulted also, he says, eleven works 
of former scholars as well as the still extant Nilamatapurdna, 
The polymath Ksemendra had written a Nrpdvali which Kalhana 
censures for want of care, but which probably was a careful sum- 
mary of his sources and, therefore, is a real loss. From Padma- 
mihira Kalhana took eight kings beginning with Lava who come 
first after the gap of thirty-five lost kings in Book I ; Padma- 
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mihlr^'5 source was a certain P^9npata Hclaraja whose work 
rniist have been extensive but w^hich Kalhainia did not Wdow. 
From Chavfllakara, who^e text he cites, he derived some really 
historical iofonnation m the shape of Anoka's name and his 
devotion to Buddhism. If the other authariiica he used carried 
their work from the begin nirigs lo their own titmeSp or were more 
chronicles of recent events^ w^e do not knotv* Kalhana probably 
uacd some writers of this kind* he emphatically disclaims this 
sort of work as worthy of him ^ and insists oti covering the whole 
history of Kashmir so far as his sources allow^ 

But Kalharia used much more orTginal sources to check his 
literary authorTtieSn He tells lis diat he inspected inscription.^ of 
various kinds, those envisaged recording the construction of 
temples^ memorials, or palaces^ records of land granu or privi- 
leges (usually on copper plates), Fra^a.'itis, etilogma engraved on 
temples and other buildings, and manuscripts of literary works> 
which often record names of rulers and dates^ The claim is borne 
out by the precise details of facts as to the found atiun of sacred 
edifices, land grams, &c., which abound tci his text, and by his 
precise asi^crtions as to literary history, which are of great value. 
He studied also cuins£ and inspected buildings^ while he wa-s 
clear! jr a master of the topography of the valley^ Further, he 
used freely local traditions of all kinds, and family records, while 
from his own knowledge and from that of his father ami many 
others he culled the minute details which mark his treatment of 
the events of the fifty years preceding the date of his work* 
Kalhana frankly admits that the first fifty-two kingSt evidently 
a traditional number, w*hom he recognizes wenc nut recorded by 
hia predecessors as chroniclers ; the first four he took from the 
the next eight from Hclar^ja frankly come after a gap 
of thirly-ftve kings, then follow five from Chavillakura- The first 
king Gonanda is of special importarice because he is made to 
have come to the throne in the same year 6^^ of the Kali cm in 
which Vudhisthim was crowned, and on this absolutely ground- 
less synchronism i$ built up the whole fabric of Kalhana's 
clironologyn. GooRnda is made to attack Kfsna in Mathura and 
to be sliln by Balabhadm, Kfspa's brother Hisson DamiMJara I 
sought to avenge him, but perished, placing hiii wife* then 

pregnant, on the throne^ so that Gonanda 11^ his son, was a babe 
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u'ho could tako no part In the great war. It must be noted that 
in Book TIT wc find Gonnnda IT I virtually trsjatcd ^ the real head 
of the dynasty p iujt can we deny that these fabulous kings were 
merely invented by a pious fraud to give Kashmir a place in the 
heroic legend^ of India. Of the other kings recorded in Book I 
A^oka h given a son Jalauka^ elsewhere unknown, and a temi* 
niscence of the Ku^apas b seen in the names Ktiska, Juska, and 
Kaniakap recognised as Buddhistsfi though their order is exactly 
the reverse of the IiiStoric;iL They were followed by a Brahma^ 
nfcal Abhimanyu, who b stated to have favoured the study of 
the jTfa/iaMds^/%^ but whose hbtoncal character is imvcrifiable. 
Under him a pious Brahmin with the aid of Nllanaga purifies 
Kashmir from Buddhist contagion and saves the land from snow, 
the tale being a mure of the legend of the Nthiimita 

which makes Pi^iicas the aimicrs. The line of Gonanda kings 
after Gonanda III has little apfwarance of autlicnticit>v and in 
Book II ivc find a newr line of kings , uneoiincctcd w'iLh the old, 
and apparently with no daitus to historicity. Book III gives 
the history of the restored Gonand a dynasty under Meghavahana. 
In the new list Matrgupta's short reign fiyures, and possibly in 
him and his patron Vikramaditya Har^ tve have a reference to 
Ciladtiya ' of Malava, giving us a date in the sixth centnr}\ As 
a member of the Gonanda line figures Toiam^a, who can liai dly 
be other than the Huna king of that namc^ and it is not enough 
to discount the fact that his father Mihirakula is given at a date 
7 CO years earlier^ for Kalhairta recognizes a reign of ^joo years for 
Ranaditya, who was the third last king of the dynasty and w'hosc 
date would fall in quite Idstorical times, A romantic tale ends 
the dynaaty ; the last king, Baladitirap in order to avoid the 
fulfilment of a prophecy that his son-in da^v w'ould succeed himp 
married his daughter to a minor official Durlabhavardhana, but 
the son-in-law became a favourite of the king, and> having the 
wisdom if not the honour to pardon the miuLstcr Khankha for an 
intrigue with his wife, was on the king's death elevated to the 
throne as first of the Kdrkota dynaslyp the name being explained 
as due to the fact that lie was really the son of a Naga Karkota. 
With this dynasty in Book IV we approach historical reality in 

^ Cft EHL p. 344. 
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the seventh centniy as Duflabhavirdhartii (nay have been 
the king wbu ruled cocucmporaneou^ly with the Chinese piLgrim 
Hiuen T$ang* The first date in the Laukika era of Ka^hft^ir 
(ijo^rt-5 B.C.) is given ia the case of Cippata Jayapf^a or Brha't- 
patl. whom he assigns to 801-15^ hut this can definitely be 
proved wrong from the fact that the poet Ratnakara, author of 
the Haroi^tjaya^ distinctly tells us that he wrote under the 
patronage of that prince^ while Kathana assures us that he waa 
prominent under AvaiUivarmanp who certainly began to reign in 
^55. 'Fhere Js dearly an error of at least iw'enty-five or even 
fifty years^ The dynasty ended in usurpation by Avantivarraan, 
snn of Sukhavarman and grandson of Utpala, an able man of 
humble oriafn who had become virtual rder of the realm. 
With Avantivarman we arc in the full light of history; Book V 
carries the dynasty down to 931J, and Book VI completes it to the 
death of queen Didda in 3003 and the peaceful accession of her. 
nephew, the first prince of the Lohara dynasty- Book VI I ends 
with the tragedy of the death of Hai^^ and Book VIT[ deals at 
great length (3449 Htanzas) with the events of the half-centuty 
from the accessioi^ of Uccala. One cuHnns omission of jiupor' 
tance can be proved v Kalhar^a records- in an interesting manner 
the aid sent vainly under Tufiga to the Cahi king Trllouanapik 
in his effort to stay tho Mahomc^dan invasion under Mahmfid 
GhaznT, the Hammira of the Indian texts ; but he does not 
mention the actual onslaught about lot^ of the Mahomedan 
forces directed against Kashmir, which waa stayed by the resolute 
resLstance of the castle of Lohara^ and as a result qf the narrow 
outlook of the people of Kashmir in their inaccessible valley he 
appreciates hardly at all the slgriincanec of the new storm bursL- 
ing Over India. 


6 . {^s n 

m 

To understand Kalhaiia's outlook On history we must not, of 
course, thmfc of Thucydides or Polybios; we inuM, as has been 
well said, remember that, with these great works berare them, 
Roman opinion was still content to see in history the opportunity 
for displaying command of rhetoric and of inculcating moral 
maxims. Kalhana's aim is to produce a work which shall con- 
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rorni to the demands not ot rhetoncrajis^of whom India had 
none— but of wiiters on poetics^ and at the same time to impres^i 
on his readers moral maxims. The first of his aims he frankJy 
admits at the outset : ^ Worthy of praise \a the strange power of 
true poets which surpasses in value even the drink of immortality^ 
since by H not only their own bodies of glory ^ but also those of 
ctliCTS, are susLained. It is the creative geriiiLs of the poet alone 
which by its power of the production of beauty can place past 
times before the eye of men." He admits ^ the difficulty which 
he has to face ; the amplitude of his task forbids the development 
of attractive variety (vaiafrja)^ which means that, having so much 
to narrate, he could not follow Bharavl and Magha in fiJiing up 
his poem with descriptions of the poet*s stockdn-trade. There 
are Indeed digressions but modest In kind, and it i-s only m them 
that we find the constant occurrence of the ornaments which mark 
the true pcKtic atylc. Nothing^, however* shows his self-imposed 
moderation better than comparison wUh Ban,!"® or 

Bilbao's poem. 

The influence of the epic combines with that of poetics to pro- 
duce the second mark of Kalhana*s chronicle* Its didactic tendency* 
Poetics re^^uires that each poem should have a dominant sentiment, 
and that of tJic /taJ^^araf^£^1ltt Is resignation ; ^ it id definitely so 
asserted, and based on the impression produced on ihe mind by 
the sudden appearance of humiin beings who Jast for a moment 
alone. It e$ reinforced by jnsifctcncc on the tale.s of kings who by 
renunciation or otherwise Come to a pathetic end, and Book.s I-IIf 
and VII are deliberately brought to a dose with the occurrence of 
auch episodes. Stress in ever laid on the impermanence of power 
and ncl^es* the transient character of all tarlhly fame and glor>'i 
and the retribution which reocheg doers of evil lit this or a future 
life ; the deeds of kings and ministers are reviewed and censured 
or commended by the rulea of the Dharma^a:^tr& or Nftijastra, 
but always with a distinct moral bias* In this ive certainly see 
the influence of the AfuAa^Aamra in its vai^t didactic portions and 
its general tendency to inculcate m oral it/, but we cannot say 
whether 11 was original in Kalhapa or had already been noted in 
the works of one or more of his predecessors, 

Kalhaijajtherefore, makes no claim to be a scientific investigator. 
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and m complete harmony with this tells us nothing of the diver- 
gences in his authorities. It is, in fact, clear that down to the 
middle of the ninth century with the advent of the Utpala 
dynasty he had no trustworthy materials to go upon. But, in 
lieu of sifting what he had and confessing his ignorance, he chose 
instead to patch up a continuous narrative. The results have 
already been seen ; his chronology for the older period is hope- 
lessly absurd and Kalhana is quite unable to recognize the ab- 
surdity, Moreover, he ia exactly on the same level as his average 
fellow-countryman in his attitude to heroic legend and to fact ; 
he accepts without hesitation the ancient legends of the epic as 
just as real as things of his day ; some sceptics went so far as to 
doubt the magic feats of Meghavahana and other kings, but Kal- 
hana will have none of them ; ' indeed he takes occasion, when 
recounting the acts done by Harsa in his madness, to observe 
that future generations may on that account doubt their truth as 
they do the tales of Meghavahana, apparently wholly unconscious 
of the vast difference in the character of the two kinds of stories. 
Inevitably, too, Kalhaqa’s outlook was dimmed by the narrow 
limits of his home and its isolation ; hence we do not find In him 
any real appreciation of the relations of Kashmir to the outer 
world ; the invasions of the Kusanas and Hunas are confused and 
misunderstood. A further Kashmirian trait reveals itself through- 
out his work ; the land was known to Marco Polo® as famous for 
sorcery and ‘ devilries of enchantment and Kalhana quite cheer- 
fully accepts witchcraft as a legitimate cause of deaths ; ^ we may 
remember the Roman ^ and medieval acceptance of poison as 
a natural cause of the dooms of princes. The deplorable chrono- 
log>- was doubtless not invented by Kalhana, but he took it over 
and never realized its flagrant absurdities and its ludicrously long 

reigns, though contemporary experience would have shown how 
absurd they were, 

VVe must, however, realize that Kalhana was completely under 
the dominion of Indian views of life, which rendered doubt on 

* vii* 1137 It, 

* Vole, u I cL Btihler. p. 

’ So the Arfkapft/rti ieriu-ttily comtorad* thU expctlienl agaum foea. 
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such topics idle. The current theory of the ages of the world 

told him that he was living in the Kali agc» when things were far 

declined from their ancient glory; it was, then, idle to mete the 

past by the present. Again, to seek for rational explanations of 

human action by merely stressing the motives of the present day 

would be idle, for man's deeds are the outcome of ancient acts, 

looming up from a forgotten past which may at any time bring 

forth deeds incalculable and utterly at variance with the character 

of their performer. Yet fate ranks also as a cause of action, nor 

does Kalhana take care to show that it can be reconciled with 

the doctrine of Karman. It is fate ^ which drives Harsa at the 

« 

close of his life to disregard wisdom and policy, though it is clear 
from the poet's own account that the unhappy prince was a mad- 
man, Fate again is blamed for the ingratitude shown by reci- 
pients of the royal favour. But if all these explanations fail to 
satisfy Indian credulity avails, for it admits possession by demons, 
and Kalhana actually himself ascribes * to this cause an obvious 
political murder. He accepts also the power of the man who 
starves himself to death to bring about terrible effects, though he 
hated the Brahmanical employment of this device to influence 
royal policy. The desecration of shrines naturally evokes the 
wrath of the gods, and Harsa and Sussala pay for their evil acts 
by death. The anger of Nagas, spirits of Kashmir's springs, is 
specially frequent and deadly, while omens and portents are 
accepted as of unquestionable validity. We need not wonder, 
therefore, when we find Kalhana solemnly recording and believ- 
ing in the resurrection by witches of Sandhimati, impaled by his 
jealous king, and his attainment of the royal power. 

We are in a more normal world when we find Kalhana con- 
cerned to prove to us that evil deeds meet retribution, by an 
enumeration ^ of the cases in wdiich the avarice of kings resulted 
in the alienation of their subjects, though as a true Brahmin he 
admits that the use made of evil gains may sanctify the means, as 
when they arc bestowed on Brahmins. But beyond this Kalhana 
does not advance to any philosophy of history ; he only exercises 
a criticism of individual actions on the basis of established rules 
of the Thus Kamalavardhana's folly in seeking to 

attain by diplomacy what could only be won by the sword is 

' '455 * viii. 1341. * t. tSjff,, J08C 
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shrtrwdly commented ont^ and JayassAbi's fiasco in the Ki^n- 
gang!! vattey is explained ^ as due to the folly of attache without 
adequate information, and undue deliberation in tbc face of the 
foe* His own contribution to an art of governing Kaiihmir b 
placed in the mouth of Lalitaditya ^ and fs very much in the 
spirit of the Af^fAa^aS^ritf but with the great advantage 

of reference to particular conditions^ as is indkated by the 
distinctly Xashmirian flavour of the advkc given. The border 
tribes are never to be left h peacej even if they give no offencep 
IcBt they acquire wealth and plunder the country* The pca^sanU 
are not to be allowed to keep more than one yearns consuenpLion 
of gram or more oxen than essential for working their land* The 
tnaxim ia clearly aimed at the Dimaras^ whose exactiona from 
the peasants were the source of die turbulence which plagued the 
country and won them from the poet the saobriquet of robbers 
iJajpu). Border Torts afe to be guarded securely, and high 
office? are to be shared among the great families, so as to prevent 
111 feeling and conspiracies; above all, no faith ia to be put Irv the 
loyalty of the changeable and untrustworthy people. 

We need not doubt that Kalhana endeavoured to altsla bia 
own ideal — ' that nobie-mtnded poet alone merits praise whose 
word, like tlie aemence of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred 
m recording ibc past.' Hjs treatment of Haraa supports this 
inipresston, for his father had been a trusted minbter and evidenUy 
fell wJth his patron, but KaJhapa does not ignore the appalling 
cruelties of this Indian Nero, however much he pjties his end. 
His description of incldenta in recent history appears to achieve 
a high standard of accuracy, and is filled with those small touches 
which imply personal knowledge or acceptance of the testimony 
of eye witnesses, as when he recounts the details of the self- 
immolation of SuryaraatT or of Sussala's murder.* The popular 
sayings and anecdotes which he records bear the stamp of bcine 
taken from life. Excellent also is his delineation of character 
and the change from the manner of the earlier to that of the 
later l^ks fa significant. The former give but the typical 
^tKal description of heroes such as Tunjina and Pravarasena, 
the latter present vivid personalities such as Tunga, Ananta. 


' *. ff. 
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Harsa and Sussala j there is nothing like this in Bana, Padma- 
guptaj or Bilhana, In the minor figures his humour, sometimes 
Rabelaisian, has full play, as m his picture of his contemporary 
Kularaja, whose abilities had raised him from the rank of a bravo 
to that of city prefect His accuracy in genealogical information 
is conspicuous, and his topography most favourably distinguishes 
him from such a historian as Livy, who apparently never looked 
at one of the battlefields he described. 

7, Kalhands Style 

We need not regret that Kalhana was not permitted by his 
subject to indulge in the Kavya style of description ; we have 
sufficient examples of it in such pictures as that of Yudhisthira's 
departure into exile and Sussala's entrjMnto the capital to realize 
that we have lost nothing of value in being spared more of these 
stereotyped and colourless imitations.^ Much, indeed, of the rest 
of the poem is mere versified prose, comparable, but for the 
beauty of the language itself, to medieval chronicles, but the 
true poetic power of the author is revealed in many episodes. 
The account of Bhoja's terrible journey over the snow- clad 
mountains in A,D. 1144 to the Dards,® the funeral of Ananta and 
SuryamatTs Sati, the dialogue between the Brahmins whom he 
has injured and JayapTda who is to perisii by their curse, above 
all, the tragic tale of Harsa^s isolation and misery, redeemed from 
sordidness by the courage of his last defence and the magna- 
nimity which spared the life of one of his murderers, are all con- 

^rl *s power of simple, yet deeply affecting 
narrative. The use of dialogues or set speeches lends not merely 
variety but dramatic power ; thus Uccala is made to expound 
his claim to the throne and Harsa to defend his political conduct.^ 
Or the situation is brought vividly before us, as in the dialogue of 
Ananta and Suryamati before her suicide ; or the feelings of the 
bystanders, as in the comments of the soldiers and the Damaras 
on Bhiksacara's fall.* On the other hand must be set an un- 
questionable obscurity, arising in part from the metaphorical 

* 947 f 1744 He imitates Bina rather freely, 

viii. 3710-14, Stein compares Clatidian, t/e belh ^40 ff. 
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expressions which lake the place of plain statcmcntii of fact, id 
part from the poet*s indifference to the ignorance of posterity of 
ihe exact conditiaiiB of Kashmir in his own day» This leads him 
to assume our knowledge of situations, whlch^ thcrcrcrep aic 
referred to in terms conveying now no clear {mpression, and to 
ihe use of words in technical senses without any expianatiOdt as 
army I command tn chief ; frontier watch station^ 

command of the frontiers; high revenue oflicc; and 

corporation of Purohitii Another sou me of trouble b 
the use of varying forms of the sxmc name^ as Lorthaka^ Lothakai 
and Lothanap and the mention of individoaU either by the title of 
their oRicc, or by the title of an office no longer held. 

Kalhana is fond of diversifying the flow of the narrative by 
ingeiiLOiis similes^ fay antitheses, by occasional plays on words, 
and by the expedient of varying the simpLicity of the (^loka 
metre hy inicrposmg more ornate stanzas of moral or didactic 
content, in which the language is more Intricate^ but often grace- 
ful and elegant, while the ideas, if not original^ are not rarely 

just and weighty, The value of poetry strikes him fnrcibly and 
happily In j 

f/fath ni^nrja viti/mujitsarJi 
Jja/adA^r/zf^fiii asFd astiv 

imrfiiff (ifpt jjfi ff vhfu yoiiij^nti^rakam 

pr<tkrtimahiiU hirmos (aimai unnurfi Jtnvii'urmimr. 

■ i 

‘ Homag* we pay to the innate wonder of the poet's art, without 
whose favour are forgotten even those mighty kings in the 
shadow of whose strong arms ihc earth, girdled by the ocean* !ay 
secure as under ihc forest trees.' Or in diflTerent form : 

yt 'py asmH ibkaknmbha^ayitapada ye *pi friyath iebkire 

apy avasan /wrj inivatay^} gehtsv ahn^tmdrikah 
ianl hka ya,n ^vaiti M^aiUaHtt svaptie py «/,«« ,Vn 

bhrStafy satiavikr/ya ku» stnti(ata,r rndkain jagat tvihh 
in/fa. 


wouW not even dr«m of those ornaments of the world who 

lit anT- ‘he ^heads of elephants, who attained 

n«*e», and m whose hjdls dwelt maidens, moons of the day ; 
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ivithout the^'p X sar/fc this world id blind \ ntst hundreds of Cttlp^ies 
could extol thee becomingly/ The evil deedd orTibapi^ ended 
in his attacking Brahmins and death : 

Sfjiitty ftpdyam : /maiva Atxyfl- myantew 

t/AiiTiiarn nayafidtid&yakarajh jatfi dAfifvuffittidak 

sa ^arttaygi sali/ais tva* 

* The man who devbes a plot shall assuredly peri^ thereby \ the 

smoke that the fire sends up to blind the eyes* turning Into 
a doudr quenches with its water the h re itself: The goddess 

BhmmaravSsinf, whose shrine wss guarded by beeSj who reduced 
to bones the mortal who sought it, appears in lovely form j 

A/inivad&imAdd/tard kfff^aP/gT sitskarduand 
Aarimtid?iyd g^Mkdrd saruad^tWfiaytva sd^ 

Her Jip w*as red as the Bimha* black her hafr, maonlike her face, 
lioEklike her waist, gracfmis herai>pcct: 50 seemed she to unite all 
the gqdsi in one-" Here the epitJiets suggest the gods SOrya, 
Krsoa» Soma, Hari,and ^!iva* A biting attack on womeii'a con- 
duct as opposed to their beauty runs : 

^vakdgah snvyiidndih krd^y^ ^ntar na yo^itdm 
itiva dhdiit su't^yttau tadhahih ktiotH* 

* Since in women^$ hearts them ia no room for good conduct, the 
creator in his mercy hath guarded them with ihcir rounded 
breasts.* I'he wise king Tecogfiiied the transitory character of 
prosperity : 

^&bhtijdm vaiiab/td lahpnir fndtang^^tsdf^gdiaiiia 
r^Yiw/ sprtidih SdfHtdpadya ditsayafy urmnidim^na/f^ 

* I-orLunCp the beloved of kings, who dallies on the back of her 
elephant ^in the arms of one of low degree) creates eager desires 
and brings to ruin ihe man of high mind/ The flatlerera of 
kings arc cflcctivejy denounced : 

karHe tat kathayanti dnnd$ibhiraznH tdg(rt yad adgkaptam 

fan namrnngatayd 7 .fniiafiii karuna^h ya^idt trapavdn 
bkav^t 

gidghantf yad ndfryaff Vinapy ugram na mannditiakrd 

y€ kf an nann gdthyamattgd&yantd/iayas ic bfthb&r^dm 
raAjakdk* 
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* They whisper in his car what 19 proclaimed in the town with 
beat of drum; with body bent, dolorously they tell what makea 
him ashamed ; boastfully they say cruel tbinga, cutting to the 
quick, such aa no foe would say; whoever are embodiments of 
falsity and foolishness; they are the llattcrers of princes,' 


8, Minor Hisiorkal K&^ya 

India has nothing coitiparabic to set beside the work of 
Kalhana, and a brief mention is all that the remaining epics 
deserve. Another Kashmirian, Jalhana, mentioned by Maflkha as 
a member of the Sabha of Alathkara, wrote an account of the 
life of the king of Rajapuri, SomapSlaviliM., who was conquenrd 
by 5 u$saia, in his Soinspalavilass} The virtuous but extremely 
dreary Jain monk Hemacandra (loDfl-Ji;*) wrote while the 
Cautukya king of Arjhilvad, KurnSrapak, was still alive and at 
the height of his fame, about 1 KS5 his Kumarapalacariia^ or 
Dvyaqrayakai>ya in his honour. The poem Owes its second name 
to the fact that jt eonsisis of two parta, one of twenty cantos in 
Sanskrit and one of eight in Prakrit, and it has, besides its 

erammatical purpose, being intended to 
afford illustrations of the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar 
taught in bis own grammar. The poem, of course, includes 
some account of the predecessors of his hero, and it has a distinct 
value for the history of the Caul uky as. Rut Ikmacardra was an 

rel^ion. of which he was a zealous propagandist. H« success 

n KumarapaU's rule seem to be true to Lt, 

substance at any rate, In representing the king as a loval 
follower of the principles of Jainism who forbade fhe slaughtor 

Of^imals under the severest penalty, erected freely Jain tcnfolcs 
and pursued a definitely pro-Jain policy. ^ ^ ’ 

Fate unfortunately has left only one fragmentary a„d defective 
nuHinpt Of a poem of some historical iniemst, the /*rfAvIrS 

„f th, Victoria 
' ct rill. 611 C 
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Ajmir and Delhi, Prthviraja, who won a great victory over Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din Ghori in 1191 , though he was shortly aftenvards 
ruined and slain. The poem seems to have been written in the 
lifetime of the king probably just after that victory, though as it 
is unfinished this is a mere conjecture- The name of the author 
is unknown, but he may have been a Kashmirian, as is suggested 
by his imitation of Bilhana's style; his form of exordium, in 
which he mentions Bhasa ; and the fact that he is mentioned by 
Jayarath in the Ala^kkdravimargint (c* 1200 ), and is commented 
on by Jonaraja (c. 1448 ) of Kashmir. 

A minister of the princes of Gujarat, the Vaghelas, Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala, is responsible for the writing of two 
panegyrics. The first is the Kirtikaumudi'^ of Some^varadatta 
{1179-1262), author of various inscriptions in which verses from 
his poem occur; the eulogy of Vastupala, who was clearly a 
generous man, and very probably an excellent minister of a type 
well known in Indian history, is of moderate poetic worth, but it 
throws a good deal of light on various aspects of Indian social 
and political life. The Suratkoisava^ in fifteen cantos by the same 
author is on the face of it mythical, but it is possible that it is 
a political allegory, as it ends with an account of the poet's own 
history, a phenomenon which is noteworthy in the Harsacariia 
■ nd in Bilhana, and it alludes again to Vastupala. A 
direct panegyric is the Stikrimamkiriana^ of Arisihha, abo of 
the thirteenth century, in eleven cantos, which is useful historically 
as affording a check on Some^varadeva. It is not until a century 
later that we have in the yagaducarita * of Sarvananda a pane- 
gyric of a pious Jain layman who aided his townsfolk by building 
new walls and affording them great support in the terrible famine 
of 1256-8 in Gujarat It is interesting to find in this poem of 
seven cantos the usual miracles and legends told in respect of 
a simple merchant, but as poetry the work is worthless, and in 
language and metre alike it is no better than the contemporary 
Jain verse legends. 

Of some importance as giving details of historical events else- 

' Ed* A. V. KflthTatc, ESS. 35, 1S83. 

^ Ed. KM. 73, 1903. 

* G. Biihlcr, I}as Artsimka (1889)* 

* G* Bwhler, Indian Studies ^ i (1891)* 
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where vaguely recorded 13 the R^f»afiahci7rif4t ^ of Sandhya- 

kar^ Nandiiir who de^crtbcd the feats of tliE powerful kfrig* 
■Ramapala of Bengali who recovered his ^ccstral throne from an 
Usiirpeip Bhlnfia, and conquered reigning r. [084-1150. 

The Rajfifjdrakarnafirira"^ of Qambhu is a panegyric of Harsadeva 
of Kashmir at whose court he wrote the Anyokfimr^kiaiat^^afa/ta, 
The poem is of no great merit* 

Finally there may be noted the work of the Kashmir wriiera 
who continued the R^ja/ara^ginf^ JonaraJa, who died in 1459, 
carried it on under the same style to the reign of Sultan Zainud* 
"5bidln ; his pupP ^rJvara covered in the in 

four hooks the period 1459-8^1 ivhile PrSjya Bhattaand his pupil 
^uka m the carried on the talc to some years after 

the annexe at ion of Kashmir by Akbar. The work of these 
writers is devoid of originality or merit; frivara shamelessly 
burrows from Kalhana. and, despite the length of the period with 
which they dCfil, the total of their work Is not more than half that 
of the ; they waste space in episodic descriptions, 

and they arc far Icats accurate in matters of topography than 
Kalhana. 

* ttanpiu^ Slstii, Vll. I Cf £J It jn ' 
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BHARTRHARI, AMARU, BILHANA, AND JAYADEVA 

I. Bhartrfiari 

A HISTORY of Sanskrit lyric ^ and gnomic verse is impos- 
sible in the absence of any chronology, and, apart from 
minor poems which will be discussed later, our first gr^t 
monument after K^idasa of these kinds of verse, in which Indian 
poets admittedly excel, is to be found in the ^takas of 
Bharirhari, As we have them, they are handed do™ as three 
collections each theoretically of a hundred stanzas, in varied 
metres, of pictures of love, ^rngaragataka^ of indifference to 
things of sense, and of wise conduct, Niti* It is 

obvious that a form like this allows of interpolation and addition, 
and the task of arriving at a definitive text which we can 
reasonably assert to be original is probably beyond our means of 
accomplishment- What we can say is that for a considerable 
number of stanzas in each of the Qatakas the concurrence of 
manuscript evidence renders reference to the original extremely 
probable- A perplexing fact is that the collections contain 
stanzas from well-known works such as the Tanirakhdyika^ the 
gakuntala of Kalidasa, the Mudrardksasa of Vi^akhadatta, and 
stanzas which in the anthologies are ascribed to authors other 
than Bhartrhari- If the anthologies were trustworthy, it would 
be possible to deduce important results from these facts, but, as 
they are full of errors and frequently contradict themselves, it is 
hopeless to draw any chronological conclusions or to derive 
from these references or the stanzas from other works actually 
included any support for the theoi^y that the collections are 
really an early anthology,^ 

Indian tradition, none of it early, unquestionably sets down 

1 CL P, E- PaToliui, Paeti iTarmfrt fuW India (Florence, 1900), 

® CL Peterson, SuBkd[itdvaiif pp. 74 f* ; Aufrecht, Caiai^t No. 417 i Hend, 

WZKM. xvi, 202 ff. ; Pathak, JBRAS. atviiL 346^ 
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the (patakas as the work of one man, and does rot consider them 
.anthologies. Of this man unfortunately no eJcar memory 
remaiiiEd, hut. as this applies equally even to Kalidasa, the only 
conclusloa which can he drawn is that like that writer he 
belonged to a fairly early date, before authors became auffidentiy 
self’Coasdous to ensure the handing down of their memory by 
embodying references to themselves in their poems. But we do 
leam from the Buddhist pilgrim T-tsing that about forty years 
before he wrote, therefore about 65 t, there died in India a gram- 
marian, Rhartrhari, certainly the author of the Vak^padlyat the 
last independent contribution to Indian grammatical science. 01 
him I-tsing^ tells the tale that he ever wavered between the 
monastic and the lay life, moving seven times between the 
cloister and the world in the manner permitted to Buddhbts. 
On one occasion, when entering the monastery, he bade a student 
have a chariot ready for him without, that he might depart in it 
if worldly longings overcame his hard-won rosolution. I-tsing 
also cites a vcrac in which Bharlrliari reproaches himself for hi1 
inability to decide between the attractions nf the two lives. It is 
n.itural, therefore, to accept the suggestion of Max Muller* that 
we have here a reference to the author of the tjaiakas, though it 
b pertain that l-tsing docs not actually refer to them, for the 
vague terms in which he alludes to hia writing on the principles 
of human life camiot well be treated as a real aHuaion to the 
t;:aiakas. It is also clear that Bhartrharl in the patakas is not 
a Buddhist, though he, like Buddhists, arrives at counsels of 
freedom from desire and resignation, but a ^wa of ilm Vedanta 

type, to whom ^iva appears as the most perf«t presentation of 
th. finji ,h, B» W W, 

Bhartrhan was once a courtier— as hb reflections on the miseries 
of serving the great attest-and a Caiva, and that in old age he 
^camc a Buddhist, and that f-tsing either did not learn of hb 
patakas or deliberately ignored them. Or be may even have 

after his Investigation of Buddhbm had 
decided him upon abandoning that faith ; such a fact I 
would not record with any pleasure, even if he knew of it . Or, If 

J. ^ i E,m. U T«„, oc. *11, u 

’ PP^347<f- 
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he were a mere compiler, the diffieuliy wquld disappear, It must, 
however, be said that it is not probable that wu arc to explain 
the notices as a conrusion on the part of I-tsing^ of two Bhartrharis, 
one older, the poet, and the grammarian, for it has been shown 
by very substantial evidence’ that UharLfhari the grammarian 
was actually a Buddhist, a fact which explains in large measure 
the neglect accorded to his work. On the whole it seems most 
probable that Max Muller’s conjecture n^ay stand. 

The question <jf compilation ts more difficult still, and it seems 
unnecessary to exclude the probability that in his coUections 
Bhartrhari may have included work not hia own, as well as 
verses composed by himself. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any convincing ground for suggesting that this is not the case 
with the jVlfi and The case of the ^rHgtira- 

(afaifa ® is different, for unquestionably there is a definite structure 
which may be, of course, thu work of a skilled compiler, but 
which more naturally suggests the product of a cre.ttive mind. 
The pataka opens wth pictures of the beauty of women and the 
passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the year, 
and the joys of its fruition, Wc pass thence to stanzas In which 
the joys of dalliance are contrasted with the abiding peace 
brought to man by penance and wisdom, and finally the poet 
reaches the conviction that beauty is a delusion and a snare, that 
woman is sweei but poisonous as a snake on man’s way in life, 
that love leads only to worldly attachment, and that the tnic 
end of man lies in renunciation and in God, ?iva or Hraliman. 
Wc may, therefore, adopt with moderate certainty the view that 
in this 9^taka we have much more individual work than in the 
other two, though we need nnt suppeute that Bhartfhari held any 
views— quite foreign to Indian poets — which would have pre- 
vented him from including in his poem a piedccesaor's work, and 
still Jess, of course, a slightly improved edition of such work. 
Some weight must certainly be allowed to the fact that the 
Indian tradition is consistent, and that it cannot he explained as 
in the case of the Catta^ya Niti^astra by the fame of a name, for 
Bhartrhari stands isolated, 

' r.uhali, jrKAS. irfii, ff. 

• BiJ. K. T, Tfiang, IJSS. M, 
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Nothing for history or chronology can be derived from the 
Icgerds which make him out to have been a brother of the fiuned 
Vikrainaditya, and the attempted ider^tification of hint with 
Bhatti. author of the Bkatiikftvya^ has no plausibility. 

RharlThari'a poetry exhibits Sanskrit to the best advantage. 
The epics unqueslionabiy lack life and action, their characters 
are stereotyped, and their descriptions, admirable in detail, tend 
to be ovcr-clabarate and to lose force by ihb very fact- fti 
Bhartrhari each stanza normally can stand by itself and serves to 
express one idea, he it a sentitnert of love, of resignation, or of 
policy, in complete and diiintily finished form. The extraordinary 
power of compression which Sanskrit possesses is seen here at its 
beat ; the cnccl on the mind is that of a perfect whole in which 
the parts coalesce by inner nccesaity, and the Impression thus 
created on the mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical 
speech like linglish, iii which it is necessary to convey the same 
content, not in a single sentence syntactically merged into 
a whole, like the idea, which it expresses, but in a series of 
loosely connected predications. Tlie effect w-hich the best stanzas 
of Uic lyric and gnomic poets achieve is essentially synthetic, as 
opposed to the analytic methods of modern poetry, and it foLlow.s 
inGvitably that a series of stanzas of this kind is too heavy 
a burden for the mind ; considered, however, each in iiadf, as 
they should be, these stanzas, like thoiic of the Greek anthology,' 
present us with an nlmiKit mfinite number of brilliant tmems Jn 
miniature, on which it would often be hard to improve. It must 
be remembered that the use of the longer metres gives a Sanskrit 
poet the opportunity of compresaing into a single stanza material 
sufficient to filL a compact English sonnet, SO that there is no 
need to restrict within loo narrow limits cither the thought or 
the expression. 

Bhartrhati speaks in many tones ; his picture of the magnani- 
mous man j$i 

vij>adi dbairyam athabhyudoye kfama; sadiisi vSkfistutS 
yudfd vikr&tmf} 

yafasi cSbftirueir TyajoHam (rtHmn pralriisiddfiam idaih 
hi suahStnianam. 

' LX J. w. Jliclrait, Efigramitfnm tit Crtet Antiotf^ (l5»6ij. 
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'Constancy in misfortune, gentleacM in prosperity. In theconndl- 
charober eloquence, in battle valour, delight in glory, love of 
holy writ; these are innate in the noble man/ His picture of the 
Stages oflife is impressive: 

varfOfaiaik Kr»dtk paritnitam rairau tadardkam gatam 
tasySrdkusyQ parasya tilrdham aparam bdiatvavfddhatx>ayek 
(tfam xyddkivtyifgadftA&Aasakitaik stvddidktr ttiyalf 
jix/e varitarangabtidbudasamt saukkyaiAi ka(ak pramindm f 

'To man is allotted a span of a hundred years; half of that 
passes in sleep; of the other half, one-half is spent in childhood 
and old age; the rest h passed in service with illness, sepatatian, 
and pain as companionH. How can mortals llnd Joy in life that 
is like the bubbles on the waves of the sea ?* The acts of man's 

life are finely depicted in a manner in its own way as finished as 
Shakespeare's : 

kfa^am halo hkmvS ktanam upi yuvd kkmarasikah 

k^anam vittair kJnak kfaijam apt ta sampurtfovibhavak 
jarajlrHair akgair nata iva vatiinaifdxlalanur 
narak satUsdrante vi^ati ytmtadkiintyavanikam. 

■ For a moment man is a boy, for a moment a lovesick youth, 
for a moment bereft of wealth, for a moment in the height of 
prosperity; then at life's end with limbs worn out by old age 
and wrinkles adorning hts face, like an actor, he retires behind 

toe curtain of death/ The utter unsatisfactorfness of life is 
Insisted upon ; 

dkranlatn tnaraaona jatima jarasd yaty uttamam yauvanam 
samtoia dkaaalipsayd gamasukkatH praudkaAganaxdbkramaih 
lokair matsaribkir guna vanabkuw xySfair nrpd durjanair 
aslkairyeffa vibkatayo ’py upakaid grastam na kikt ketta va f 

• By death is life Hssaned ; by old age the delight of youth 
dqjarteth, by greed contentment, the calm of inner joy through 
the coquetries of forward ladies ; envy attacks our virtues, snakes 
trees, villains kings ; all power is transient. What is there that 
another doth not overwhelm or it another p' The might of time 
to obliterate all is sadly recogniicd : 

N 3 
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sd ram/d nagarl makdn sa nrpaiih sdniantacakram ca tat 
pdrgve tasya ca sd vidagdhaparisat tag cafidrabimbdnandk 
b ^7 ^ C Of rdjapuiranivahas te bandinas tdk katkdh 

sarvam yasya vagdd agdt smrtipatkam kdtdya iasmai namak. 

* That fair city, that mighty king, the circle of vassal princes at 
his side, that assembly of learned men, those maidens with faces 
like the moon or the Bimba, that haughty ring of princes of the 
blood, those minstrels and their ballads — all are but memories, 
and to time, who hath wrought this deed, let us pay homage 
due.' Yet men are blind to the fate that awaits them : 

ddityasya gatdgatair aharahak samk^iyate jlvitaik 
vydpdrair bahukdryabharagurubkih kdlo na vijndyate 
drstvd janmajardvipattimaranam irdsag ca noipadyate 
pltvd mohamayim pramadantadiram nnmattabhutam jagat. 

‘ With the rising and the setting of the sun man's life day by day 
w^ears away ; struggling beneath the burden of active toil we note 
not the passing of time , birth, age, misfortune, death we see and 
tremble not ; tlie world is maddened by drinking too deep of the 
draught of carelessness and confusion/ The ascetic's life is com- 
pared with that of the king greatly to its advantage, and a touch 

of quiet humour enlightens the picture of the old age for which 
the poet pines : 


GangdUre himagirigildhaddkapadmdsanasya 
brahmadhyanabhyasanavidhina yoganidram gatasya 
kirn tair bhavyatn mama sudivasair yestt u nirvifankak 
kandttyanie jadiaraharinak (riigatn aiige inadiye. 


‘When will those days come when I can take my seat on 

Ganges bank on a rock of the snowy mountain, and fixing mv 

thoughts for ever on Brahman fall into the deep sleep of con 

ternplation. while the old deer fearlessly rub their horns on mv 

limbs?’ The end is union and merger in the highest spirit the 
absolute : ^ " 


malar medini tdia maruta sakke jyotih subandko Jala 
bhralar vyoma uibaddha e^a bkavaiam antyak prandmanialik 

yttsmatsangavafopajatasukrtodrckasphurannirmala- ' ' 

jnanapastasamastamohamakimd Uye pare brahmani. 
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‘O mother earth, father wind, friend fire, loved kinsman water, 
brother ether, for the last time I clasp my hands before you in 
homage, I now merge in the highest Brahman, since through 
my abundance of good deeds, born of union with you, I have 
won pure and brilliant knowledge and thus have cast aside all 
the power of confusion.' 

Thus speaks the old man in Bhartrhari ; a very different note 
is struck in the stanzas which celebrate love without arriire- 
pen$de or thought of the to-morrow ; 

adargane darganamdtrakdfna : drstau parisvangarasaikaloldk 
dhhgUdydm punar dyatdk^ydm : dgdsmake vigrahayor abkedam, 

' When we see not our loved one, we are content to long to gaze 
upon her; seen, our one aim is the Joy of close embraces; 
embraced, our one prayer is that her body and our own may be 

made one.' Every act, every emotion, in the beloved has its 
charm : 

smttena bkdvena ca lajjayd bhiyd : pardhmukhair ardkaka- 
tdksa viksa naih 

vacobktr irsydkalahena Hlayd i samastabhdvaih kkalu bandhanam 
striyafu 

'Smiles, sentiment, shame, fear, glances averted, half-turned 
towards us, and side-long looks, loving words, jealousy, disputes, 
and play : all these are the weapons by which women bind us/ 
It is absurd to call maidens by that name {abaid^ feeble) : 

nunaTH ki ie kavivara viparitabodhd 
ye nttyam ahur abald iti kdmhiuidm 
ydbhir vilolataratdrakadrstipdtaih 

^akrddayo pi vijitds tv abaldh katkain tak ? 

Feeble-minded indeed those great poets who ever say that 
loving maids are weak (women) ; how can they be deemed weak 
whose^ flashing star-like glances have laid low Qakra and other 
gods? Another graceful play on words extols love's archery : 

vtugdhe dhanupnattd keyam apurvd tava drgyate • 
yayd vidkyasi cetdnH gunair eva na sdyakaih. 

‘Without parallel, o fair one, assuredly is thy marksmanship. 
With thy bowstrings (charms), not thine arrows, thou dost pierce 
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our hearts/ A pretty picture shows us the beloved in the 
forest : 


vigramya vigra^nya vane drumdnam: chdydsu tanvi vicacdra 
kdcit 

stanoitarlycna haroddkrtena: nivarayantl gagino mayukhan. 

* With many a pause midst the shade of the forest trees moved 
the slender girl, shielding herself from the moonbeams by raising 
from her bosom her outer robe/ Two views of women are 
possible, as helps or hindrances: 


sajhsdre ^sminn asdre ktinrpaiibhavanadvdrasevdkaltinka- 
vydmngadhvastadhatrydh kathani amaladhiyo mduasam sa?k- 
vidadhyuh 

yady etdh prodyadtndudyuiinicayabhrto na syur ambhojanetrdh 
prehk hatkdhd kaldpdk stanabharavinamanmadhyabhdgds ta- 
runyak. 

In this unhappy world, where high courage is overwhelmed by 
the shame brought by waiting in the ante-chambers of evil kings, 
how could noble men find comfort in their hearts, were it not for 
the tender maidens, with the beauty of the rising moon, with 
lotus eyes, whose girdle-bells tinkle as their slender waists bend 
beneath the burden of their breasts? * 

samsarodadhinistdrapadavl ?ta damyasl 
antard dnstard na syur yadi ndryo mahdpagdh. 

* The path across the ocean of life would not be long, were it 

not that women, those mighty unfordable streams, hinder the 
passage/ 


kdmimkdyakdHtdve kucaparvaiadurga^tte 
md smhcara manakpdntha iatrdste smarataskaraK 

‘ O wandering heart, stray not in the forest of woman’s fair body, 

nor in the steeps which are her breasts, for there lurks Love the 
highwayman.’ ’ 


The predominant metre of Bhartrhari is the Qardulavikridita, 
which m Bolden’s edition^ is found in lot verses; then comes 
the gikhanni in 48, the ?loka m 37, the Vasantatilaka in 35 ; the 
rag ara and the Arya each occur 18 times, while the Giti 


' St.-u,iler, 2DMG. xUv. 34 f. ; Gray, JAOS. w. 15, ff 
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variety of the Ary a type is found twice, in one case in an unusual 
form. Other metres are sporadic ; they include the Indravajra 
type, Mai ini, Harinf, Mandakranta, PrthvT, Drutavilambita, Vah' 
^astha— in one stanza an Indravajra line is included — and ^alim ; 
Rathoddhata and Vaitaliya each occur twice, while there is 
a single example of each of the Dodhaka* Fuspitagra, and 
Matrasamaka of i6 morae. 

2, Amaru 

Like Bhartrharij Amaru or Amaruka — the quantity of the // 
varies — is a person of mystery. century of stanzas,^ like 

those of Bhartrhari, is presented to us in a very different condi- 
tion in the manuscripts, which have from 90 to 115 verses. Of 
the four recensions^ which have been distinguished only fifty-one 
stanzas are common to all, and there is much variation in order. 
Moreover, some of the stanzas in the pataka are attributed by 
the anthologies to other writers, while conversely they ascribe to 
Amaru verses not found therein. Various efforts have been made 
to decide the original form of the text, but the suggestion that 
only QardQlavikridtta verses should be admitted as genuine 
lacks any proof, incidentally leaving us with only sixty-one such 
verses to make up the century; there is more plausibility in 
suggesting the superior value of the text as recognized by the 
oldest commentator Arjunavarman (c. 1215), but no certainty is 
possible. 

It is equally impossible to decide the date of the author. 
We know that the pataka was recognized by Anandavardhana 
(^. 850) as a work of high repute, for he cites it as a proof that 
a poet can in single stanzas convey so much sentiment that 
each appears like a poem in miniature. Further, Vamana {c, 800} 
cites, without naming the author, three stanzas. These citations 
establish certainly that the pataka dates before 750, but it is 
a long step from this to the conclusion that the work is of the 
period of Kalidasa, and, therefore, older than Bhartyhari, From 
the elaboration and perfection of the technique it seems much 
more probable that the poet wrote after rather than before 650. 

^ See R. SimoD, Das AmarjtfaitUa 1853); ZDMG, xlU. 577 ff. 

* South Indian VemabhClpal&) ; Bengal (Ravir^ndra) ; that used by 

Arjunavarman ; and a mixed lecenaion (Ramarudra, Rudramadeva), 
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Unfortunately the only tradition recorded is absolutely foolish ; 
the great sage (Jahkara is alleged to have animated for a 
period the body of a king of Kashmir in order to obtain know- 
ledge of the pleasures of love, and the (Jataka is the record 
of his experiences with the hundred ladies of the harem. The 
commentator Ravicandra carries this out to the extent of finding 
a theosophic sub-meaning in the stanzas. Other commentators 
have different views. Vemabhupala (14th cent.), commentator 
of the first recension, following up the description of the poem 
as having as its purpose the exposition of the sentiment of love, 
contained in the manuscripts, seeks to show for each stanza that 
It describes the condition of a Nayika, or heroine accordingtothe 
description of the text-books of poetics. Others content them- 
selves with explaining the forms of rhetorical figures found 
therein. We may, however, dismiss the idea that the work was 
intended, like Rudra Bhatta’s grhgaratilaka, to illustrate types 
of anything, whether figures or heroines.^ The pataka is essen- 
tially a collection of pictures of love, and it differs from the work 
ii^irt ill ^ir 1 in that, while Bhartrhari deals rather with general 
aspects of love and women as factors in life, Amaru paints the 
relation of lovers, and takes no thought of other aspects of life. 
Possibly, if the reference to the purpose in the title in the manu- 
scripts has any value, he may have planned illustrating other 
sides of hfe, but that is idle conjecture, and we have sufficient 

cause to be grateful to him for what he has given us without 
seeking more, 

_ The love which Amaru likes is gay and high-spirited, delight- 
ing m tiny tiffs and lovers’ quarrels, but ending in smiles ■ the 
poet hardly ever contemplates the utter disappearance of love • 
the maiden may be angry, but she will relent, and she is an^rv 
indeed when her lover takes her too seriously : 

katham api sakhi krldahopad vrajeii mayodite 

kalhmakrdayas tyaktva gayyam baldd gata eva sak 
tft sarabfiasadkvasiapremni vyapetaghrne sgr/idm 
punar api hatavrldnm cetak karoti karomi km? 

' In feigned anger, dear friend, I said to my beloved " Deoart" 
and straightway the hard-hearted one sprang from our couch and 

i pp. 9-II. 
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left me. Now my shameless heart yearns for that cruel one who 
so hastily broke off our love, and what can I do ? ' Means to win 
back the errant one may be devised by^a kind confidante ; 

daiio *sydh pranayas tvayaiva bkavatd seyam dram Idlitd 
datvad adya kila tvani eva krtavdn asyd navam vipriyam 
manyur duksaka esa ydfy upagamam no sdntvavddaik sphutam 
nistrinca vimuktakanthakarunam idvat sakhi roditu. 

Thou didst give her thy love j long hast thou cherished her ; 
fate has decreed that to-day thou hast caused her fresh dis- 
pleasure ; her anger is hard to bear and word s of comfort cannot 
stay it, o thou heartless man,** let this her friend say to melt his 

heart in tones that he can hear-* The hard-hearted maiden her- 
self is warned ; 

likkann dste bhumtm bahtr avattaiak prdnadayito 
nirdhdrdh sakkyah sataiaruditocckunanayandh 
parityaktavi sarvani hasitapathitatn panjar agukais 
iavdvastkd ceyaih visrja kathine mdnam adkund. 

The beloved of thy life standeth without, his head bowed down 
drawing figures on the ground ; thy friends can eat nothing, their 
eyes are swollen with constant weeping; the parrots in their 
cages no more laugh or speak, and thine own state is this 1 Ah, 
lay aside thine anger^ o hard-hearted maiden/ And the punish- 
ment of the peccant lover is often sheer joy to both of them and 
her friends ; 

kopdt komalalolabdkulatikdpdgena baddhvd drdkam 
nltvd mokanamandiram dayitayd svairam sakhtndm purah 
bbuyo Py evam tit skhalanmrdugird samsucya dugeestitam 
dkanyo hanyata eva mhnutiparah preydn rudatyd kasan^ 

‘Happy the lover whom his enraged darling binds firm in the 
supple embrace of her arms and bears before her friends into 
love's abode, to denounce his misdeeds in a soft voice that 
trembles as she says, " Yet once more he wronged me **, while he 
keeps on denying everything and laughing as she cries and 
pummels him/ But the picture may be more serious if the 
lover will insist on going despite all : 
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ydi&fy ktfk na mtianfi stimfari puuaf cintd matkrtt 

no idrj'd itiiarSth kffdsi kdthayoty tVdm sah&ipt mayi 
lajidiftantkarataraktHa nipaiaipllSfruiv cak^Ufd 

dr^toa Mam hasitena dhdvitHaraniftsdkas tayd ificitah. 

* *' Do 1 revellers never return ? Thou must not, fair one, vex thy- 
self on my djccount ^ thou art all too thin.'' So said I miflst tears, 
hut, though she laiighed, her eyes filled with tears, their pupils 
dull with sltamc, betrayed her rash purpose of death to 00 me.’ 
But more cooimoit is the light-hearted treatment of lovers' 
quarrels : 

tkasmia fayane vipak^aramontiKdmdgrahr mitgiihayS 
ladyah kopaparaiimukhagiapiiayd (iitiitti kur\'anH api 
avatikifttak priyatamas ttMtas faik^attatn 

tnd bkdi supta ivtty amafniavaiUagrivam pu/iar vlkfiinA. 

' As they lay together the fair maiden, hearing her rival's name, 
averted her head in anger and vehemently repulsed her lover 
despite bis flatteries. But when he stayed still, straightway she 
turned her neck fearing he had fallen asleep,’ A lively dialogue 
is compressed into the following stansa, which b a marvel of 
brevity : 

ia/e natka vimunea mmini ru^am rosdn maya kim krtadt 
kkedo 'stHdsit na mt 'parddhyati hhavdn larve 'pafadka mayi 
tat kiik rod^i gadffadftta vacasd kasydgrato rudyatt 

nanv etan tftama ka tavasmi dayita ttdsmUy ato rudyatf, 

' Dear girl." “ Ky lord,*’ ” Stay thine anger, dearest.” « What 
anger have 1 shown }*' "I am sorry." No blame is thine, dl 
the tult is mine.” "• Then why dost thou weep and why doth thy 
voice tremble ? ’' “ Before whom do I weep? ” Surely before 
me.” "^Vhat am I to thee ? ” « My beloved’' ■■ Not that am I, 
and ao 1 weep.’' ' A more sertoua note still may be struck : 

dff/as ka/oranetraya (iratatam haddhvdHjali^t ydeitah 
patcad akfbkapaliave ca vidkrto nmyajam amgitalt 
liy dk^ipya samastavt eifarn aghrne ganium pfavrttaht qathak 
pHrvam pranaparigrako muktas into vaUabkak, 

I 

‘ T,ong she gawd on him with timid eyes, then entreated him 
with folded hands, then grasped the hem of hb garment, next 
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franVIy embraced ham ; but all her advances he rejected and 
started to leave her* cruel deceiver j ihen first she abandoned her 
life for IovCt and Llhi her bclovedi^ Contrast i$ afforded by 
a pretty idea ! 

frastAifasi kunt&A^tti ^/mu ■■ 

y^iira manifhpriy^ fne 

ik^ini vada katkam fui hibke^ buk: ttanv <uH pt4HkAitagar<^ 
m^danuA sa/idyak. 

^ WhUher away^o falrdimbed onc^ m this dark night? " “Where 
the lord of my Jifej my heart’a love dwdlcth.” But tell me^ 
lady, dost not fe.ir to go alone ? “ Is not Love whh hua feathered 
arrows my companion f * Very pretty is the fancy: 

tftffgdAe f/ftigd/ia/aymva Hrmm aJtAi/aih kaJctf/i Aim araAAyatr 

dAa/sva Mfiim AadAdna r/ntam rfdrr? turn prfy^i 
sakAyaiv^m pK^fift^dAi/d pralwa^as tdm dim hhUdnand 
nUaiA ^aina krdi sibit^ ki mnu tHt prd^cfi^arahi ^royyaH, 

* '* Foolfeh one^ dnst mean to Spend all thy time in simple faith ? 
Show proper pride, take counige, heed not loyalty to thy loved 
one,'' So did her friend advise ? but iJie all afraid made reply, 
” Speak low, for my beloved dwells in my heart and he will hear 
you*" ' Sly humour, reminding us a little of the homelier style of 
the poets of Maharas(ra whose work is preserved in Hlla^s 
anthology, may be found in : 

ditmpaffflr ffifi /a/paior ^rAapfkfifdi^rHstam yad vac&s 

tal prd/ar ^ttiSamnidAau n^^adatas fajyd/ijrtdfram vadbAA 
AarHdAjmbi/apiidmardj^afaActiafb vinyasya cabcdpHfi 
vrlddr/d vidudAd/i ddditrfapAaIa%ydj£na v^b^itdAaiMm. 

* The house parrot overheard at night some dalliance of the young 
pair and in the moraing began to repeat it unduly before their 
ciders f so the young wife in shame stays his speech by putting 
in bi^ beak a fragment of ruby from her earring, on the pretext 
of giving him a pomegranate fruit/ 

The Stanzas cited show* adequately tlie elegance and precision 
of Amaru*^s style, hLs avoidance of unduly long or diflicult com- 
pounds, and the efTectiveneiia of his verse. His normal metre 
is the Card ulavik rid ita^ but the Harinip Vasantatllaka, <^^tkhartnT, 
and Sragdhara occur fairly often ^ while the ^loka, Drutavilambita, 
M^Jinip and Mandakranta are sporadically employed. 
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3 . Bilhana 

The author of the Vikramdhkadevacarita has left us a much 
more interesting relic in the shape of the poem often called 
Caurapahcd^ikd} perhaps more correctly Caurisuratapancdfikd, 
fifty stanzas on a secret love. In two of the versions in which it 

I 

is found, that of Kashmir ® and that of South India,^ it is enti- 
bedded in a poem styled Bilhanakdvya^ in which, as also by the 
commentators, the poem is asserted to have been composed to 
record a secret intrigue with a princess. Discovered by the king, 
the poet was sentenced to death and led out for this purpose, but 
his recitation of the glowing verses, In which he called to his 
memory for the last time tlie joys of their secret union, induced 
the king to relent and permit his marriage to the princess* Thus 
far there is agreement, but the Kashmir version asserts that the 
princess was Candralekha, daughter of Virasinha of Mahilapat* 
tana, while the southern version makes her Yaminlpurnatilaka, 
daughter of Madanabhirama of Pahcala. The commentator 
Rama Tarkavagi^a (179^^) insists* that the poem is an appeal to 
Kalika by the prince Sundara of Caurapalli when condemned to 
death by Virasinha for his intrigue with Vidya, while the title 
has been explained as indicating that the poet was Caura, of 
whom indeed verses are extant. It is quite clear from Bilhana's 
autobiography in his epic that he made no claim to royal 
intrigues, and common sense suggests that he portrayed the love 
of a robber chief and a princess, placing the robber in the delicate 
situation to which tradition assigned himself. The poem as 
a matter of fact merely makes it dear that the heroine was 
a princess ; it refers to the poet’s hour ofdeathonly in a probably 
spurious stanza, and the two stanzas prefixed to it in the Kashmir 
recension, even assuming their genuineness, are hard to interpret 
satisfactorily* The popularity of the text has rendered it most 
uncertain, but, as the author was a Kashmirian, and lived at 
a southern court, there is doubtless some reason for accepting as 

1 Ed Hatberlin, aajrflr,; KM* xill 145-69. 

* Ed W* Solf, Kiel, 1SS6* 

Ed* J_ Ariel, JA. s* 4, xi* 469 Cf* Madr'its Cu/a/^f kx* 8004 ff* (ascribed to 
Coraitavi). ^ 

* So in Bharaticsindra^s Fidyasuru^ra {i^xh cent.); B. Bengali and 

Lit., pp* 650 C; /. 0* Cflffl/,, L 1514. 
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genuine the thirty-four stanzas vouched for by both these recen- 
sions. That from northern India agrees with both the others in 
seven stanzas only. 

The Vasantatilaka stanzas depict with minute and often charm- 
ing detail the past scenes of happy love, and possess an elegance 
which is not exhibited in the Vikramahkadevacarita^ though 
with that poem the Pancdgikd agrees in its simplicity of style, 
which has the great advantage of being in harmony with the 
tone of the poem and the feigned occasion of its recital. Nor can 
it be termed too long ; there is sufficient variety in the ideas to 
prevent it becoming wearisome : 

adyapi tain aviganayya kridparddkam : mam padamulapaitiarh 
sahasd gala^itlm 

vastrdftcalam mama kardn nijam dksipantim: md meti rasa- 
par usam britvatlin smardmi* 

* Even to-day do I see her, as, heedless of my falling at her feet 
to expiate my offence, she rushed away, flung off my hand from 
the hem of her garment, and in anger cried out, “ No, never ! ” ^ 

adyapi idiu rakasi darpanani ihsamdndm : samkrdfitamatpra- 
iinibham mayi prsihaitne 

pafydmt vepaihmnatlm ca sasamh hr amain ca : lajjdhuldm santa* 
dandin ca savibhramdm ca. 

* Even to-day I do see her secretly gazing at the mirror in which 
I was pictured while I stood behind her, all atremble and con- 
fused, utterly shamed between love and distraction/ 

adydpi tdm mayi samipakavdtallnB t manmdrgamukiadrgam 
dnanadattahastd m 

madgotralihgitapadam mrdtikdkallbhih : hiiiicic ca gdtumanasam 
manasd smardmi. 

‘ Even tO'day do I see her^as, head resting on her hand and eyes 
fixed on my path — ^though in truth I was hidden behind the door 
near by — she sought to sing in sweet tones a verse into which 
she had woven my name/ The imitation of the Megkaduta is 
obvious, but elegant and attractive* 

adydpi tdm bhujalatdrpitakanthapdgdin : vahsahstkalam mama 
pidhdya payodharabhydm 

IsannimllitasalUavilocandntdm : pagydmi mngdhavadandin va- 
danani pibantlm^ 
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* Even to-day do I see the Fair arms that encircled my necifj 
when she damped me close to her breastp and prc&scd her dear 
face agaiiLHt my owm in a kiRfl, w^hilc her playful eyes half dosed 
in ecstasy,^ 

ad/afii mt' varatamr JH^dhurdni iiisyd: ylSfiy atikdvanii ha cti 
HirarfAtikani 

Nidniuimflifadm fHodamafft^ar^ds : /day ak^ardnt Arday^ kim 
apt dAv£ifia/tti\ 

' Even to-day here echo in my heart the words— sweet whether 
they bore meaning or not — of my fair one, when her eyes were 
shut in flicep and she was heavy with our lovi>pUy/ |t seems 
as if there were deliberate purpose in mentioning the princess's 
rank in a verse with a distinct touch of humour, alludfug as it 
does to the rndian fashion of addressing a man who sneezed with 
the words * Live on * : 

adyeffii fan ma/tasi lampirk^ar/afe 7he; rdiran mayi 
k^itfpalaputryd 

ifvtii mangahvaca^ parikrtya kopdt* kartfi krtmU kartaka- 
pafiram andAjp^njyd. 

* Even to-day do 1 think how, when I sneezed at night, the 
princcKs would not wish me the wonted blessing of ** Live on 
but in silence placed on my car an ornament of gold,*" The gold 
brings life, and thus served in lieu of the benediction. 

adydpi Mm pr'anayinim mrgdfaAaAdiifm / 
d/h^ngam vaAaft/Ifh 

pofy&my akam yadi punar di-aasavusAnt : svargapavargavara' 
rajyssukkam tyaj$mU 

■ Could I but sec Hie closic of day once more my love with the 
pycB of a fawn, and milk-whhc rounded breasts, gladly would 
1 sacrifice the highest joys of hero and hereafter^ 


4. Jayadeva 

To the reign of Laksmanasena ’ in Bengal belongs the last 
great name in Samkrit poetry, Jayadeva, son of Bhojadeva of 
Kindubi!va» and with Govardhana, Dhoi, Parana, and Umipati- 

» CC ElII. pp. 4,1 (f. t M, Ottkiavuii, JPASiJ. tbo6, pp, rfil ff - n r 
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dhara, one oF ihe five jewels w'hieh adorned the court Wc kavc 
preserved of him one liny Hindi poem* a eulogj* of Kari Govind, 
claimed to be the oldest in the Atii Gr^nt/i of the Sikhs* and 
many legends are told in the Ma/d of his devotion to 

who liimseir aided him to describe the loveliness ofR^dhi. 
when his mortal powers failed. It iis strange that we should have 
nothing else from a man so talented, but at any rate he achieved 
in its own way a perfect and very novel work of art in the 

the poem tn which Govlnda, 
K^na as Inrd of the herdsmen and ilieir wives, la sung. The 
fame of the author is attested by the fact that in Ins honour for 
centuries there was held each year at his birthplace a festival* in 
which during the night the songs of his poem were flung. Prat3- 
parudradeva in J499 ordered that the dancers and Vaianava 
singers should Icam his songs only* and an inscription of 1391 
already cites a vers^. Hcnci: hia oivn claim that he is over^klng 
of poets has been justified in hia cwn lands while 

even through the distorting medium of Sir Will lain Jones's 
version his high qualities attracted the praise which Goethe " also 
lavished on Kalidas,i"s Affg^/taduta and 
The form of the pcx:m is extremely Original* and haa led to the 
belief that we have In the poem a little pastoral drama^ as Jones 
called it, or a lyric drama, as Lassen styled it* or a refined Yltr5, 
as von Schroeder preferred to term it* PIschel and Ldvi* on the 
other hand j placed It in the category between song and drama, on 
the ground infer alia that it is already removed from the VstrS 
type of dramatic performance by the fact that the transition 
verses are put in definite form and not left to improvisation, but 
Pischel also stylos it a metcKlrama, The facts arc* howevefj 
satisfactorily clear and allow of greater precision of statement- 
The poet divides the poem into cantos, which is a clear sign that 
he recognized it to belong to the generic type Kavya, and that 
he did not mean it to be a dramatic performance with the 
divisinn into acts, interlude?, and so fortli. On the other hand, 
he had before his mind when he wrote the Vutris of Rcngal* 
where in Imnour of Kfspa in a primitive form of drama dances 

' E^l. c. u»ai NSP. tnsL F. Kdckeft, 7KM. I 0* Ctrai^ 

lilllcr, pAiii, 

^ tVfrh-, lixxvil. 
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accnmpanied by musk and song were performed, and in inserting 
as the most vital element in his poem <ruch songs he doubtless 
foresaw the use that would be made of them both in the temples 
and at festivals. The songs are given to u$ in the manuscripts 
with precise indication by technical terms of the melody (r^n) 
and time (ts/a) of the music’ and dance which they were to 
accompany, and the poet definitely bids us think of songs as 
being performed in this way before our mental eyes. To con* 
ceivc of Writing such a poem was a remarkable piece ofO'riginality, 
for it was an immense step from the popular songs of the Vatris 
to produce so rumacbably beautiful and finished a work. 

The art of the poet displays itself cHcctively in the mode in 
which song and recitative are blended and the skill with which 
monotony of form is avoided by nut restricting the recitative to 
mere introductory verses explaining the situation, while the songs 
express m their turn the feL-linga of the personnel of the poem, 
Xnna, his favourite RSdba, and the faithful friend, who is the 
essential confidante of every Indian heroine. Kccitative is used 
for occasioatt narrative verses to explain the situation, but also 
in brief descriptions, and, ax a mode of securing variety, in speeches 
which serve as an alternative to songs as the mode of intimating 
the sentiments of the characters. There is thus no stereotyped 
form j the recitative and the song, narrative, description, and 
speeches arc cunningly interwoven, all with deliberate purpose. 
The first canto, which contains feur of the twenty^four Pra* 
bandhas, songs, into which the poem is also divided, exhibits in 
perfection the complc.x structure. The poet begins with four 
verses, in the last of which he celebrates himself and his fellow- 
poets; then the first Pnibandha begins, eonsijrting of a hymn in 
eleven stanzas sung in honour of the ten incarnations of Visiju. 
and ending ivith a mention of the author, whose hymn Krsna is 
entreated to bear; each stanza ends with the refrain, ’ Cniiquer 
o lord of thr world, 0 Hari/ This doses the Prabandha, ,ind 
a single stanza, doubtless recited, follows, in which the poet sums 
up the forms of Visriu which the hymn has glorified. Prabandha ii 
opens with another hymn in nine stanzas sung in honour of the 
god, each ending with the refrain, 'Conquer, conquer, o god, 
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0 Hari/ At the dose of the Frabandha and before the next is 
A recited stanza invoking a henediction from Krsna* Prabandha iii 
consists of a recited verse tellio^ how Radlia's friend apnke to 
her in the spring and then sings m eight stanzas^ how Krsct^ is 
dancmg with tlic cowhcrdcssca in the graves. Three stanzas in 
recitative follow, describing the spring, and ending with the state- 
ment that Radha^s friend once more addressed her^ and Pra^ 
bandlia Iv consists of a song in eight stanzas in which she 
describes how the loving maidens Rock to Xfsna and embrace 
him in their passion* Then three stanzas of recitative MIoWt the 
first two descriptive, the last & benediction. Canto ii tells us hrst 
of Radha’s dejection and gives her song of complaint againat her 
lover (Prabandha v)» followed by a stanza of reckative, intro- 
ducing another song (vi] in which she expresses her deep longiJig 
far the god* Then 10 two recited stanzas she cekbrates ihe god, 
while the poet in the last stanza invokes the usii:%l benedicrion. 

In Canto iii Kf^na appears in fsersdn^ remorse and longing for 
Radha have seized him ] two redted verses describe his state, 
and Prabandha vii gives his song of love* This is followed by 
recited verses addressed by him, first to the god of love, and then 
to Radhi herself ^nd the poet doses the canto wJih a prayer to 
Kfsna as the lover of Radha to confer fortune and happiness on 
the hearers* In Canto iv Ridha s friend addresses Krsi;ia am! in 
two songs (viii and ix} depicts the yearnings of her miitresa and 
her deep sorrow at separation from her beloved. A benediction 
ends the canto. In the next tw'o we find RSdha^s friend urging 
in three fine songs (x-xiij reconciliation of her mistress with 
Rut in Canto vii we find that the ftithless god has not 
come^and die moon's rising heightens R^^dhZl's love, to which she 
gives expression in four passionate songs (xjii— xvij. He appears^ 
but she addresses him again in a song (xvii) expressing her 
resentment^ followed by recitative in the same sense (viii). Her 
companion seeks by a song (xviiij to console her (fx), and Kfana 
himself appears and ^ings (xix) to her (x)* There still remains 
R&dha s reluctance and shyness to be overcome in three songs 
by her fnend (xi); but alt is secure at last, and the poem do^s 
with songs in which Kfs^a addrcH.scs his beloved and she replies. 

* norifljl dEmiljWp uia brace the poem ffgarci u in iht iciith 

Cf, Snha£tH, yp. 6o W. 
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The poet invoices the usual benediction, and extols his own 
knowledge of music, his devotion to Visnu, his delicate discrimi- 
nation of sentiments, and his poetical charm and grace. 

Efforts have been made to establish that the poem has a 
mystical significance and to interpret it in this sense. The desire 
in part at least has been prompted by the feeling that the loves 
of Krsna and Radlia are too essentially of the body rather than 
of the mind, and that to ascribe them to the divinity is unworthy. 
But this is to misunderstand Indian feeling. The classical poets 
one and all see no harm in the love-adventures of the greatest 
deities, and what Kalidasa did in the Kumarasambhava was 
repeated by all his successors in one form or another. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the religion of 
Jayadeva was the fervent Krena worship which found in the god 
the power which is ever concerned with all the wishes, the hopes 
and fears of men, which, if in essence infinite and ineffable, yet 
expresses itself in the form of Krsna, and which sanctions in his 
amours the loves of mankind. In this sense Jayadeva’s work is 
deeply touched with the spirit of religion, and stands like the 
Bakchai of Euripides utterly apart from the attitude of the 
Alexandrine poets or Propertius and Ovid in their treatment of 
the legends of the gods. To Kallimachos as much as to his 
Roman imitators the gods and goddesses were no more than 
names, at best elegant symbols of a higher reality, but without 
real life of their own. Roman poets could here and there catch 
the tone of seriousness as in the atheist Lucretius' famous 
exordium to the mother of the Aeneidae, darling of gods and 
men, increase-giving Venus, and still more in Catullus' extra- 
ordinary if repellent picture of the adorer of Cybele who becomes 
as Attis. But neither Lucretius nor Catullus was himself 
a believer, and all doubt, all scepticism are far from Jayadeva, to 
whom alike in his play with others and in his more abiding love 
for Radha Krsna remained not merely divine, but the embodi- 
ment of the highest of gods. 

jayadeva's work is a masterpiece, and it surpasses in its com- 
pleteness of effect any other Indian poem. It has all the perfec- 
tion of the miniature word-pictures which are so common in 
Sanskrit poetry, with the beauty which arises as Aristotle asserts 
from magnitude and arrangement All the sides of love, save 
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that of utter despair and final separation, are brilliantly described ; 
all the emotions of longing, of awakened hope, of disappointment, 
of hot anger against the unfaithfiil one. of reconciliation, are por- 
trayed by the actors themselves or Radha’s friend in songs which 
are perfect in metrical form and display at its highest point the 
sheer beauty of words of which Sanskrit is pre-eminently capable. 
There can be no doubt that in their wider range of interests, in 
which love plays a part important indeed but not paramount in 
human affairs, Aischylos, Sophoklcs, and Euripides can attain 
In their choruses effects more appealing to our minds than Jaya- 
hut their medium is not capable of producing so complete 
a harmony of sound and sense. We are apt to regard with 
impatience the insistence of the writers on poetics on classing 
styles largely by the sounds preferred by different writers, but 
there is no doubt that the effects of different sounds were more 
keenly appreciated in India than they are by us, and in the case 
of the GUagoyiuda the art of wedding sound and meaning is 
carried out with such success that it cannot fall to be appreciated 
hy ears far less sensitive than those of Indian writers on 
poetics. The result, however, of this achievement is to render 
any translation useless as a substitute for the original ; if to be 
untranslatable is a proof of the attainment of the highest poetry 
Jayadeva has certainly claim to that rank. 

The poet’s effects are not produced by any apparently elaborate 
effort, nor is he guilty of straining language ; his compounds are 
often fairly long but they are not obvcurc ; in poems which were 
to be sung and to be used at popular festivals artificiality was 
o viously out of place, and, though they can never have been 
inte igible to the mass of their admirers without the readily given 
aid of vernacular interpretations, the songs are such as, once 
explained, would doubtless easily be comprehended and learned 
^nto IX exhibits the poet’s effective simplicity : 

artr abhtsaratt vahati madhupavane: kirn aparam adhika- 
suhh<i}ft sc[khi hhdsv^H€ 

Mddhave ma kuru mdnini mdnam aye. 

talaphalad api gurum atisarasam t kirn viphallkuruie kucaka- 
las am I M ddhave 

katt na kathttam tdam anupadam aciram : ma parihara Harim 
tiit^ayaruciram : Madiiave 
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kirn iii vi^ldasi rodisi vikala : vihasaii yuvatisahha tava sa- 
kala: Mad have 

mrdunalinidala^Iialagayane : Harim avalokaya sapkalaya na- 

yane i M ddhave 

janayasi matwsi hint iii gurnkhedam : grnu mama vacanam 
anlkitabhedam : Mddkave 

Harir upaydiu vadatu bahumadhuram i kirn iii karosi hrdayani 
aiividhuram : M ddhave 

ffzjiiyadevab/iaaiiafH atilalitam ^ suhhayatu tasihajauam Mart- 
cariiatn: M ddhave 

* Hari cometh, as the spring wind bloweth* what joy more per- 
fect hast thou in thy home, dear one ? Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why dost thou waste the fairness of thy bosom, 
lovelier far than the palm fruit? Noble one, be not wroth with 
Madhava* How often have I not told thee, at every moment ? 
Reject not Hari who is exceeding fair. Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why art despondent, tearful and dejected ? All 
the young company doth make mock of thee. Noble one, be not 
wroth with Madhava, On the couch cooled by the soft lotus 
petals gaze upon Hari, give thine eyes their fruition. Noble one, 
be not wroth with Madhava. Why dost kindle in thy mind deep 
sorrow ? Hearken to my warning that seeketh not to part you. 
Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. Let Hari come and speak 
to thee long and tenderly. Why dost thou so harden thy heart 
against him ? Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. May this 
tale of Hari, spoken by Jayadeva, by its sweetness delight all 
men of taste. Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava.' 

Not less pretty is the invitation to Radha by her companion to 
enter into the grove where Krsna, pining for reconciliation and 
the fruition of his love, awaits her : 

mahjutarahuhjatalakeUsadane : pravi^a Rddhe Madkavasami- 
pam iha 

vilasa raiirabhasahasitavadane^ 

navabhavadafokodalagayanasdre : pravifa Rddhe MddkavasamU 
pam iha 

vilasa kucakalasaiaralahdre. 

kusamacayaracita^ucivasagehe : praviga Rddhe Mddhavasami- 
pam ihn 

vilasa histimasukumdradekc. 
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* In Iibi playground nealLi the luvdy thicket^ comCj d Radhi, to 
Madhava, thy face all smilmg with the eagerness of love. In his 
grove with young Afoka shoots as thy conchy come, o R^hSp 
to Madhava, play with him, aa thy necklet quivers on the cups 
of thy bosom. In this bright home wrought of many a flower* 
come* Q Radhip to Madhavap pUy with himp thou whose body is 
tender as a flower/ Equally brilliariL is the picture dra.wm by her 
friend of the delights of Kfsna with his loving maidens around 
him in the grove, though the effect is produced by the accnmula* 
lion of lung Ccimpcunds : 

If^rtr 7titi^ifA£rvaM£tnij^ar£ : vilaiafi 

fiirraJr^jfifdAaraMdraMar^^a Harim fiartraift^a sardgam 
gopavadkur anu^yad kUcid uda^dtapMc<tm^ra^am ; ffarir 
kapi vil^suviiviiivihciiffiikkiiiiii/ijamiamaHoJam 
dhydy^ti £<pavadkHt adkikum Afadkiisiidanav^dijnajarajam .* 
Harir 

*His black body sandfil-bededced^ dad in yel I owj^ begar landed , 
with his eaiMngs dancing on his cheeks as he aporlethi smiling 
evefi Had here midst the band of loving maidemi makcih cnerry 
in the merriment of their sports One of the maidens claspeth 
Hari fast to her throbbing heart, and singeih in the high PaBcama 
key. Yet another doth stand deeply dreaxning of Madhusu^ 
dana^s lotus face, whose sportive giances have caught and won 
her heart for its Own/ 

It has been claimed ^ that the work goes back to an original Ln 
ApabhmA^ap and the ground adduced is the us* of rime. This, 
however^ clearly overstales tlic position; it is utterly improbable 
that the original of the poem was ever in anything but Sanskrit, 
and the most that can be said is that tiie use of rime which is 
rcgulai In Apabhrah(:a poems may have influenced ihc author of 
llie Gftiiy^cvitida^ But ia Sanskrit poetry such rime® as we find 
probably is to be derived from the fondness for Yamakas, the 
repetition of groups of syllables ; when thia repetition takes 

* PiKbcl, 2)it d*4 LuJrimaitaffrfaf p. J7i 
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plact aL the end of lines in a stanza we have an approximation to 
rime. Vatnakas are dealt with at length by the older schwl of 
poeiic.'^pand they are freqtiemly found in Prakrit j indeedp Hema- 
candra prcacribes for the Gahtaka metre, frequently u*cd in 
Prakrit poems, the use ol Yamakas at the end of the Jinca^ In 
Apabhranfa poetiy Yamafcas seem ti> have been allowed also. 
True rime, that is when the consonant preceding the correspond'^ 
lOg voivet differs, is ignored by the earlier writers on poetics and 
i$ first defined as AntySnuprasa, alliteration at the end, by the 

SdAiiy^datpa^ii ; HemaeandTai, hoivevcr, in his CAundc' nufosana 
has occasion to mention it and to distinguish it as AnuprSsa from 
the mere Yamaka. When used in Sanskrit poetiy, it is In the main 
mare or accidental and \s not regularly Employed^ nor is it 
cofximoii in Prakrit. The frequency with which it is approached 
in Jayadeva may, therefore, be due m some degree to Apa^ 
bhran^a Influence. It may be noted also that the metre of the 
poem is essentially based on the Gana system* in which the 
determining principle is the number of feet of four morar^ substi- 
tution of a long for two shorts and vice versa tlius being per- 
mitted and freely resorted to.® 

» j™bl, EDMO. 559; airt. Vttl. iL 87. 94i o- U J 13, n. 4. 

* The HTcelivc luc qI the Tcruifi ii ^oabtleii h«ntfW<a froo] rclijj^oiEi tctk; it 
fqgrvij |q the And In tbe ^auIcaL rvU^uUA In tiklcb ii found Einc 

(tg* the Sc« Ui# f¥sffiira, AindKOifaiaJta, 

m 4 ucribed lo 
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LYRIC POETRY AND THE ANTHOLOGIES 


I . Secular Poetry 



ONE of the other secular lyrics which have come down 


to us is necessarily older than Bhartrhari, certainly none 
need be as old as Kalidasa. Of the many poems which 
must have existed in the time of Patanjali we have the merest 
hints, although from the Thiragdthds and Therlgdtkds of the 
Pali canon, which may be about the same period as Patanjali, 
we can conclude that poetic art was steadily developing in re^ 
finement from the earlier stage of which hints are preserved in the 
Rgveia itself and in the Athanmveda on the one hand, and in 
fragments of ballads, and even of a drinking song, found inci- 
dentally in Pali texts.^ But these earlier efforts doubtless in 
many cases deservedly have passed into oblivion, though we may 
suspect that our taste would have found pleasure in poems whose 
simplicity would have seemed to us rather a commendation than 
a cause of censure. 

To Kalidasa are ascribed, with no adequate ground, a number 
of poems, of which the Qrngdratilaka^ has some claim to be 
deemed worthy of the honour, though it is quite illegitimate to 
accord it to Kalidasa. Iis twenty-three stanzas arc attractive 
pictures of love, but they lack special distinction. The poet 
neatly condemns, while praising, his hard-hearted beloved ; 

tndlvarena nayanam vmkham ambujena : kundma dantani adk- 
aram navapallavena 

ahgdni campakadalaih sa vidhdya vedhdk: haute katham gha~ 
titavdn upalena cetak f 

' Digkanikdya^ 31 (GII^ lu 3a); Jitsika jfa. 

* Ed. Gildemei&ter,* Bonn, 1841. Cf, Pisdtiel, (^rhgdr^ilaka^ p. 37. The last 
stanza occurs in Amaru, aud v, 3 is cited m Dbaaika’s Da^arup&vcdoka (llth cent.), 
at least in some MSS, In Hacberlin, 14 fl. it has twenty-one stanzas. The Qrngdra^ 
rasdsiaka U also ascribed to Kalid^ ; v, 7 is, y. 4 may be, hia. 
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"Thine eyes are blue lotuses, thy face a Nymphaea, thy teeth 
jasmine^ thy luwcr lip a tender shoot, thy limbs leaves of the 
Campakai tell tttt then^ beloved, how the creator formed thy 
heart of atone** Pretty, if trite, is the maiden as a hunter : 

iji^rk tySMSyaf^ dArHr Aarmakayat^t 

Jtaidk^df ca furdyarifj' mjrir^ t/u /iarsH^ya/f. 

' This maid is a huntress/her brows the bow, heraidelong ^lancess 
the arrows, and my heart the deer-' But most effective is a flolc 
of bitterness and pain : 

^i7n tri£ vat^ram up£tya enmbasi baldPl fdrlajja iajjukfU 
vustrantam (itfAa mitnca munca fapathaih kim dAQi'td ftir- 
vakcase f 

^^fiV^fAirTjT (ai^a rdtrijdgarava^dt tdm fva ydM priyam 
nirfHalyoJ}Ait^p^padania7tikar£ kd fa^addnAfh raiiA f 

* Why dost come and hiss triy Upa against my will, thou shame* 
less one in thy pretence of shame? Let go, let go, I say, the 
hem of my robe. Why seek with thine oaths to deceive me ? 
I am worn through a sleepless vigil for thee - go hack to her 
with whom thou wert then* What care the bees for the garland 
of flowers that hath been cast away as outworn ? ' This is good 
poetry but it is not in the manner of KatidSsa. On the other 
hand, we have from an anthology a brilliant verse that can hardly 
but be his : 

puyod/tardAdradharo hi tandukak: k^rrna ro^dd wa 

wuAhA 

■ 

ifffa tu/rdkffitkuam uJfia/aift; fa^aA praiMa^a fafidta 

' The ball whose roundness mAtched her breasts she beat ever and 
anon in anger ; hence, I ween, the lotus arraid of the anger in 
her eyes fell at her feet tO implore licr pardon.* 

Much less attractive is the GAafakarfiara^ in twenty- two 
stanras, which describes how a young wife at the beginning of 
the rains sends a message by the cloud to her absent husband, 
a situation the reverse of that described in the Mrgha &ta. The 
poem owes its title to the fact that the author at the dose offers 
to carry water in a hroken jar for any one who can surpass him in 
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Yamaka:^^ alKteratJons consLiting of rcpcLitions in corresponding 
places of groups of the same leiters. Hence perhaps there has 
been evolved the poet Ghatakarpara who would thus have per- 
petuated hts name by this word-play. That the work Is earlier 
than K^{d^ \s deduced by Jacobi ^ from the fact of this boasts 
which later wo5 not justI6ed » if, however, the poem whcii firat 
Written act a model in this form of compasUion, then it might be 
preserved when it had ceased to be pre-eminent on the score of 
its originality. This conjecture seems wholly impbusible; no 
example of a text being preserved as a literary curiosity is 
knowHpand Ghatakarpara evidently was ranked higher by Indian 
taste than by modem opinion, for he was made one of the nine 
jewels of Vibramaditya^s court as contemporary of Kalidasa* 
The fact that a Nt/isdra " in twenty-one stanxas Is ascribed to 
him docs not strengthen the case for his Identity, as there is 
nothing distinctive in the verses ^ 

We come to more definite chronological grounds with the name 
of Mayurat* who flourished at Harsavardhana^s court in the 
seventh century and who was reputed the fathcr-in^Uw * of Ba^a, 
while MStahga Divakara won fame comparable la both of therHi 
The legend tells that he described so minutely the beauties of his 
daughter ihat she cursed him in anger, and he became a leper, 
from which unhappy state he was rescued through the atd of the 
sun god whom he celebrated in hb SHryafa/^ka. It seems 
probable enough that the legend is due to a verse of the 
rdifaAa which describes the appearance of a maiden who has 
secretly visited her lover and b returning from his sides 

€id id ^taFtaj>inaiAdraJI:a^dind rnad/ij^£ i/artifrdxrall 
viMrdfttd Aarin^ viM^fiAyand 

fam/U/tyd 

drffvd rz'lp^m iditm fj^^dm^agtiAauam 

* Who is this timid ga^cllei burdened with firm awiiUmg breaats, 
slendcr-wnisted and wild-eyed, who hath left the startled herd ? 

^ IlaeLcilh, 50+ a. 

» QnacktfitiAH Pa/Jfti ^ JlayUrA Ct^lj)* 

* Of IjmthcT'tQ-lAw I iht lE|jrtm)i Tiirj; tbcfc Kcmi no tnitti In tlw rcUti Ep* 
But ibfiHr tivalijr if KtlCficd by PeJiha^dvIa, A^avaiaJkAi^Ki^arilsi, ii. 

J. I3U* ZOO. 
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She goeth in sport as if fallen from the temples of an elephant 
in rut. Seeing her beauty even an old man turns to thoughts of 
love/ The heavy and tedious style, added to the number of 
double entendres implied, marks the poetry as of second-rate 
order, but it confirms the view that he was a contemporary of 
Bana, for that author's style is saved only by his real brilliance 
from equal demerit. 

So scanty are our records that the next important lyric poet 
of whom we have more than the name and stanzas in the antho- 
logies is a contemporary of Jayadeva, Govardhana, whom he 
extols as incomparable in effective erotic descriptions, Jayadeva, 
however, was neither reticent about himself nor his friends, and 
we cannot subscribe ta his eulogy. The aim of Govardhana, as 
he himself insists, was to raise the Yamuna in the air in the shape 
of elevating the simple love songs extant in Prakrit to the level 
of Sanskrit. His chosen medium is the Ary a verse, and he has 
composed in this metre, which is unquestionably borrowed by 
Sanskrit from Prakrit, seven hundred erotic stanzas, without inner 
connexion and arranged alphabetically. The poetry, however, 
lacks the popular flavour which marks the 5a/ toa/ of H ala, who, 
of course, was the model for the Arydsapta^atl^ and perhaps the 
most interesting thing about the poem is the fact that on it was 
based the Saf sal (1662) in Hindi of Biharl Lai, who has won 
high rank among Hindi poets, and whose work again was copied 
by a late Sanskrit writer, Para m ana n da, in his Qrhgarasapta^atikd* 
The imitation of a Prakrit model is carried to the extent of 
styling the sections Vrajyas ; within them there is no order 
observed and the effort to produce 700 verses necessarily leads to 
repetition and many weak lines. His brothers Udayana and 
Balabhadra corrected and brought out his work, but the text is 
difficult even when free from suspicion from corruption, for the 
poet is fond of suggestion in lieu of expression. A more favour- 
able idea oLhim Is given in a verse cited by Rupagosvamin : 

pdntha Dvdravaiim praydsi yadi he tad Devaklnandano 
vaktavyah smaranwhafftanttavivagd gopyo ^pi ndmojjh i tdk 
etdh keltkadanibadhulipatalatr dlokagunyddi^ah 

K dhnditatabkumayo 'pi tava hho ndydnti cittdspadam. 

‘ O stranger, if thou art going to Dvaravatl, pray say to Devaki's 
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son : Dost thou never think of the cowherdessesj whom thou 

hast left powerless through love's bewildering spellj or of Kaluidfs 
glades, where the sky is covered by the masses of blossom dust 
of the Kadamba flowers with which thou weit wont to play ? " ' 
The anthologies ' are the source of our knowledge of the poet 
Paninij whose identity with the grammarian has already been 
denied, despite the fact that it is in accord with Indian tradition* 
The verses ascribed to him are undeniably proof of no small skill 
as a poet of love : 

tanvanglndm sianau dr^tvd girah kampayate yuvd 
tayor antarasamlagNdtk dr^Um ntpdiayann iva. 

‘ The youth, having seen the breasts of the fair ladies, shakes his 
head, as though he w^ere seeking to rescue his gaze fast prisoned 
between them.' 

k^apdh ksdmlkriya prasabhani apahriydmbu saritdm 
praidpyart^rh krisndm tarugahanam nccko^ya sakalant 
kva sampraty mndn^ur gata iti iadanvisanapards 
tadiddlpdlokd dtfi digi carmUtva Jaladdk. 

Where hath the sun gone, after making short the nights, 
stealing the w^ater of the streams, parching all the earth, and 
scorching every thicket?*^ So saying the clouds wander hither 
and thither seeking his presence in every lightning flash.* 

pdnau gonaiaU ianudari daraksdmd kapolasihall 

vinyasidnjanadigdhalocanajalaih him mldnim dnlyaie f 
mugdke cumbatu ndma cancalatoyd bhrhgah kvadi kandalim 
iinmtlannaxiamdlaiiparimalah kim tma vismaryaief 

* Why, slender maiden, dost bedew with tears stained by eye- 
salve the haggard cheek, that doth rest on that reddened palm ? 
Foolish one, though the bee may m fickleness kiss the mango 
blossom, yet doth he ever forget the fragrance of the blooming 
of the young jasmine ? ' 

viiokya samgame rdgam pagcimdyd vtvasvaid 

hr tarn hrsnarn mukkam prdcyd na hi ndryo vmersyayd. 

' Thomo-S, Kmnndr<i^'m<inai<imu€CO:ya^ pp* 5 * Peterson, Suhkdsitdvalt^ 

pp, 54 ff.; JRAS. 1891, pp. 311 ff.; Piscbelj ZDMG. xxxU* 95 ff., Crammed, 

Prakrit-Sprachm^ p, 33. 
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* Dark groweth the face of the East as she beholdeth the glow* 
of the sun in union with the West. What woman is free from 
Jealousy ? * 

gate 'rdhardtre parimandamandam : garjanti yat prdvrp kdia- 
meghdh 

apa^yatl vatsam ivendubimbam : iac charvari gaur iva huh^ 
karotL 

‘ When at midnight in the rainy season the dark clouds thunder 
deeply, their Night, unable to see the disk of the moon, crieth 
aloud like a cow that seeketh her calf/ 

asau gireh gltalakandarastkah : paravato manmathacatudakfah 
gharmalasdngim madhurani kujan: sadwijaie paksapuUna kdn~ 
tarn. 

' Yonder dove, which dwelleth in a cool hollow of the mountain, 
and is skilled in all loving dalliance, cooing sweetly doth fan with 
its wings the loved one, wearied by the heat.’ 

As among the scanty remains of this poet we have the un- 
grammatical apagyati and grkya^ narrative aorists,and as the con- 
struction o{ girek in the last-cited verse is careless, we can hardly 
seriously suppose that the author was the grammarian, even 
apart from the style of the verses.^ 

The anthologies give us invaluable testimony as to other poets 
now lost but of real merit. To Vakku|a is ascribed an elegant 
expression of the sad fate of the lover who, parted from his 
beloved, looks on all sides only to find some sign which speaks 
to him poignantly of lost joys : 

ete cniamakiruho py aviralair dhumayitaih satpadair 
ete prajvalitak sphttatkisedayodbhedair agokadrumah 
ete kihgukagakhino 'pi maltnair ahgaritah kudmalaik 

kastam vigramaydmi kuira nayane sarvatra vamo vidhih. 

‘ The mango shoots here smoke with the hordes of bees, here 
the Ajoka glorvs with bursting flower buds, here the branches 
of the Kin9uka are coal-coloured with their dark shoots • alas 
where can I rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere is fate crliel to 

me. Ladahacandra sends a pretty message from a maiden to 

her loved one ; 

» Bhiuid«rk.r, JBRAS. **i sooft, 3438. ; Kielhoro, GN. 1885, pp. 185 f. 
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3^5 

j^mtdsi eft patAika he fnatm yatra tUntas ; tett tvam vaco hara 
^ucau ja^^tStn asahyah 

tdpak sffgarjng'iiruvdrmipdtab/iitas : lyikklvd thuvam virttkiifthf- 
dayam vivtfa. 

Wariderer, if thou shall come to the place where Is my bdoved^ 
then tell him from me that the flame of J^ummer that none can 
endure, fearing the fall of heavy rain mid^t thunder^ hath left the 
earth and entered the heart of the deserted maiden** To the 
poctcf$£i ^EabhaltSrikl .some pretty stanzas are attributed: 

y^A Patimdta&araA sa eva Ai varas td eva cmtrak^B.pd^ 

U c€fimllilamdiaitpnrimid^ praudhdh kadamhdnitdk 
sh edivasmi tathdpi eaHryaiuratavydpdratUsvidht^H 
R^^drodhasi ciink samuthanf^iaU- 

^ ri r 

^ This is the husband who stole my maidenhood^ these arc the 
same April nights^ these the breezes whbperiog in the Kadambap 
fragrant with the budding jasmines, I myself too am the same: 
yet my heart yearns for the dalliance and the accret lovc that 
Was ours below the ratan tree on the bank of the Reva/ She is 
accorded ^ with Baija the merit of being a type of the Pa Ac ala 
style, in which sound and sense claim equal hononri and the 
claim is fully justifled by her verses : 

ddti tvam tarunl yttvd jn eapalaA ^dmas taftt^Akir difah 
satkdffas stiyaAasya e^a v^ifie sdwkf/akdsfdsakak 
iAuyi^ bhaya iisrc vfisant^fnnrut^^ eeia nayanty itnyftthd 

k^emmamagarndya nipunam rak^aniu tf devatdh^ 

^My messenger^ thou art but a tender maid, and the youth b 
ftcklcp darkness holds the sky, my comm ba ion is secret^ the place 
of assignation is in the wood, these winds of spring entiot: more 
and more the heart; yet go and meet him iri safety] may the 
gods guard thy skill.* 

Many poems are anonymous, while others are so variously 
ascribed by the ajithologjcs that no weight can be placed on the 

^ Wy Rlp^kharif who mltMj Vifcjilanh*tnbA> of « p*Ai 

of KllltUu ia Viidtrbhi^ PrabliadcH LHIh VjjjtJcJ, u well u Hii^ 

wife Anminodijt figoie* whh him n* n4l i^ttthoriljr cm jicwlicf* Kimc 
p. £lf) um^nli cquiinif yjjjAki wiUi VijAsrAbluftirlkl, qu«n 

Ct^rldit^t (f. iibh 
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names to which they are ascribed. Very simple but very 
pretty is ; 

ahkurite pallavite korakite vikasite sahakare 
attkuritnh pallavitah korakilo vikasitag ca madanak. 

‘ Swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath the mango, 
swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath love.’ There 
is a certain humour in the consolation offered to the lover who 
has had to abandon a very sentimental maiden : 

acckinnam nayanambit bandhusu krtam cintd gurubhyo 'rpita 
dattam dainyam agesaiah parijane iapak sakhlsv ahitak 
adya gvak parinirvrHm vrajati sd gvasaih paraiti khidyate 
vigrabdho bhava viprayogajanitmn duhkham vibkaktam tayd. 

‘ Her unceasing flow of tears has been distributed among her 
friends, her anxiety passed on to her elders, her depression has 
been transferred wholesale to her attendants, her fire of love 
deposited in her companions ; to-day or to-morrow her calm will 
be complete, only sighs now vex her. Take heart; she has 
shared out the sorrow begotten of thy departure.’ A very 
different hand gives a picture of the moon : 

>/d(t) 'agirisaiidhagikhare tdrdcayacitritdm bar avi fane 
sihhdsanam iva mhitam candrah kandarpahhtipasya. 

On the pinnacle of the palace of the mountain of dawn, under 
a canopy of sky bespangled with the host of the stars, the moon 
hath been set as a throne for Love the king.' Circumstances 
alter cases, as the hapless lover finds : 

prdg yamini priyaviyogavipattikdle : tvayy rva vdsaragatdni 
layam gatdni 

daivdt kathain katkam api priyasathgame 'dya: cdnddli kirn 
tvam asi vdsara eva llttd, 

■ When aforetime I suffered the sorrow of severance from my 
beloved, o nigbt, in thee a hundred days passed away ; now 
when fate but hardly gave me reunion, thou, shameless one, hast 
departed in the day itself.’ Even fanning kindles love : 

viraviaia viramata sakhyo nalinldalatalavrHtapavanena 

hrdayagato 'yam vahnir jhat iti kaddeij jvalaiy eva. 
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' Stop, Stop, my friends through the wind of the fnii of Jottis 
leaves the fire that Is in my heart hath in a moment rekindled*' 
A sadder note but a tn^c one is found in Halayudha; 

naira vijrmihitafh dhuanr iha Dranzna mukiam gnra 
Karnasydira hayd /irid ratbapadr Ur a y&dithum 

sihit&fy 

vigvam rfipam ihdrjhiia^pa Harind sa^kdar^itam hwiukdd 
uddr^d^ ta im£ ria tr sakrlinah kdio fzi sarvamka^ab . 

" Here Bhima's valour was unfolded ; here Drona in sorrow lei fiy 
his arrows; here were stolen the steeds of Karna ; here stood 
Bhisma, lord of the c ^ t , ta hght \ here at Arjuna^a entreaty did 
Had dbplay his full majesty ; stiLl aU the places remain, but not 
these great ones, for time destroyeth all.* 

An author to whom many stanr^ are ascribedi which arc 
found also in the eol Lections of Amaru and Ehnrtfhari/ is the 
Buddhist Dharmakitti, of whom we know mainly as a logician of 
the seventh century A. D. One verse is a nent hit at the reatihs 
of reputation In dimming the chance of fair judgement of poetry : 

fadair bandbapad Stfta iwiarobfiair Vddnibtr aj/i&bontdbim 
Ffitsab Paribafarais iaiAjpi ait i*ty^r atyakiir ndbbdvy^U 
vdgarihaH ca lidddbrtdv iva iaihapy aimatpraboftdhdn ayam 
li/ka dfi^ayiium prasdritamakbdi tubhyam prat^fhe aamaA- 

‘ValmJki 1ms depicted the bridging of the ocean by monkeys 
carrying stones^ Vyasa by Partha'^ arroivs; none takes exception 
to ihclr exaggeration. In my works sense and ^und arc, as it 
were, weighed in a balance, but the world eagerly aims at 
criticisiUH Ah, what a thing ll is to have reputation.^ There is 
a touch hi g pictu re of ihe beloved In separation : 

vaAtrcjidcr fia bdraftii bd^papayasdrrt dbard Fnanz^'Hiith friyam 
filbftfdsd ria iadarfbayanii madbanhH bimbadAuntsya 
fasyds ivad^drabt rdpahfalavaU/dzfanyasamvddfal 
ibdyd taps Jtap^^/ayor anudiriadi ianzyab parani fa^ya((, 

' In separation from thee the streams of her tears rob not her 
moon-] ike face of ita charming beauty, nor do her sighs diminish. 


' F- \V. A"ijeiMiira%}airsuarifmt^\X 4 }^^ pfN 47 e. 
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the sweet loveliness of her Bimba-Hke lip; but the slender 
maiden’s cheeks show day by day a l«sening of that bright 
colour which was wont to vie with the glory of the ripe Lavall.’ 
Too great beauty is evil : 

lavanyadravinavyayo na gartitak kltfo makan svtkriak 

svacchandasya sukham janasya vasatag chtiajvaro nirmitah 
egapi svayam eva tulyaramanabhavad vardki hat a 

ko 'rthag cetasi vtdkasd vinihitas tanvyds tanuni tanvatdf 

' He counted not the wealth of beauty which he spent nor the 
greatness of his effort ; he made her a fever of sorrow for men 
that dwell in blissful ease ; she herself is doomed to misery since 
she cannot hnd her peer ^ what^ prayp was the purpose of the 
creator when he framed that slender maiden's body?’ Ksemendra, 
who gives us the verse, reprobates the jingle in tatjvydk, which 
seems captious. 

The art of building a stanza with a limited number of letters ' 
leads, as we have seen both in Bharavi and Magha, to tasteless 
extravagance, but it can be used without any lack of effect, as in 
the following stanza ascribed to ?a9vata : 

sa Me saMdsaMo fttdsah sa Me MdsasaMd saMd 
yo ydtayd tayd ydti yd ydty dydtayd tayd, 

‘ That month seems to me a year which passes when she is gone ; 
that year seems as a month which goes when she returns.’ 
Epigrams are not rare : 

vydharanaeihhabhltd apagabdamrgdh kva vicareyuh 
gurunatadaivajhabkisakgrotriyamukhagahvarani yadi nasyuh f 

‘ In dread of the lions of grammar, where could the deer of bar- 
barisms flee, were there not the caverns of the mouths of teachers 

actors, astrologers, doctors, and priests?' One lady finds fault 
with a perfect spouse : 

anekair nayakagunaik sakilak sakki me patik 
sa eva yadi jarah sydt saphalam jivitam bkavet 

‘ My husband, o friend, has all the virtues of a stage hero ; now 

* Varmniyama-, cf. iii. 83 ff.; Magha, lia. 100, ,<,4, 106, ,,4. 
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if only he were my lover^ my happiness would be perfect" The 
doctor f^rcs badly ; 

voufyandf^a namas tuifyam 

ivayt ^ittyastadA^rif 'y^im AridniaA juAham rdA^U, 

' Best of phyaiciAns^ homage be thine for thy slaying of mankind ; 
on th« Death lays all his burden and lives in happy ease/ The 
note in the following is lighter r 

i/dAajv,7r^Ma Vada vaidya Aim iiu^adAam 

piha miuiyark ^ardvina jMamJipy dtmya karp^r^in. 

" " r am otilwom by heat and fever ; tell mCp doctor, what remedy 
is therei*^ ** Drink wine by the bowl and bring me too a glass/' ' 
Of the art of SamasySpOra^a we have an ei^cellent example 
in the Stansa ascribed by Kaemendra to Kumarad^^a, which 
embodies the line mentioned m the 

4iyi vijaAfAi drd/itpqgvAanaFh ; /yq/ji ftavo^afhgaffiaAAirit val/aMf 
arun/rAarffd^ama efa Viirtftii : Varattmu samprav^d^fiti kukkuiM. 

* Loved one, timid in our first joy of love, relax thy clinging gra^p 

and let me go j do not the cocksp fair one, proclaim in unison the 
advent of ruddy dawm?' It is characteristic that Haraditta in 
the Pad^tma^jari^ a comment on the Kdgika gives an 

entirely different three lines^ while KayamukuLa makes BhlravJ 
the author of the stanza given as Kumarad^a’s by Ksemendra* 
In Ihc curimis tale of Kalidasa death * W'e leam that king 

Kumaiad^a wrote on the wall of a hetaira’a house the half- 
verse : 

kamnlt ^ruyati na ca dr^f^t^ 

offering a reward for a completion which Kalidfi^^ to his undoing, 
pmvided in: 

^dU tav^ iHiikAdfHbhcfje katkatn indivdradvayamt 

* It is said, but never seen, that a lotus grows on a lotus. How 
then, damsel, is there seen on ihe lotus of thy face a pair of blue 

* Pclmw^ jnRAS, if¥i, tjoi Kinubrpkpr^ pp, nfF. 

* NBadarySkir^ pp. Tht vtftc Hmcndinnit M ibotb Hftn- 

dBtta'B 4 bI« U IrnJillCKtqiillf A. StltLlRiri, 189^-4* Ijff. 
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lotuses ? ' To gain the reward the graceless woman slew the poet, 
but the king recognized the hand of his friend and forced from 
her the truth, burning himself in sorrow in the pyre which con- 
sumed Kalidasa’s body. 


2. Religious Poetry 

The production of hymns of praise to the gods naturally did 
not cease with the Vedic poets, though the gradual change of 
religion evoked an alteration in the gods who received adoration ; 
beside old gods such as Qiva, Visnu, and Surya, whose worship 
was perhaps from time to time strengthened by the influx of sun- 
worshippers from Iran, especially after the Mahomedan conquest 
of Persia, there appear newer figures in the pantheon such as Krsna, 
Rama, and Durga, who in fact is often a local deity covered by 
the decent robe of ^iva's dread spouse. The epic shows the 
existence of such hymns, the Puranas and Tantras afford many 
specimens of them, while collections of a hundred or a thousand 
names of a god or goddess became numerous. But naturally the 
higher poetry invaded this field also, and the fact that philo- 
sophers were not unwilling to take part in the composition of 
Stotras, songs of praise, to the gods whose reality they recog- 
nized as emphatically for empirical purposes as they denied it 
transcendentally, lent dignity to the art. The number of Stotras 
preserved is vast, but many are of no poetic worth, many of very 
late date, and a still larger number cannot be assigned to any 
definite period in the absence of external evidence, and the rarity 

of finding any individual note in their rather stereotyped form 
and style. 

Of early eftorts to elaborate this Ictnd of poetry wc have the 
Candlgataku' of Bana, a collection of 102 stanzas, chiefly in 
Sragdhara metre, in honour of (Jiva’s consort and in special of 
her feat in slaying the demon Mahisa ; the poem serves also as a 
prayer, as she is invoked to protect her worshippers. Bana does 
not impress us with any sincerity of devotion, and the poem, 
though laboured and sometimes clever, has little of the attrac- 
tion of his romances; his demerits appear clearly enough in 

' Sanskrit Potmi e/ Mayiira (1917), irho edited and 

BinaV and May Ora's works- 
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!i couptc of stdOzu which the iifitholojftcs cite possessing 
merit : 

vi^rSHf rtKfrittffHiie saviiari taralt vajritfi dkvastavajre 
jdfdfaukt fafdnkt viramati maruti tyakt^vfiiyf kttverr 
vaiktinikt kuHtfaioitre mitHsittn (fkirttfam ftturusaJiagfi»iiHig/tnitm 
mrvigfmatit nighnnti vah ^amay^tu dttrUatn fihnribhdt^S 
bhitvdnl, 

‘When the Marut hoidc fled. Savftr trembled, fndra dropped 
hts thunderbolt, the moon was smitten by fear, the wind ceased 
to blow, Kuvera fled the lieJd, and Vjsnti flung aside his blunted 
dan, easily she smote dow^n that Mahifi who had the fierceness 
of a snake and prided himself on his manhood; may she, the 
wondrous Bhavant, remove jTMjr misfortunes/ 

nmnas UiHga^ira^eiinthieffititrafSmdfdCdravt 
traihkyitHitgarSratttb/ui ttiidastaifsbbdyn ^ambktiVf. 

' Homage to the god tliat hringeth healing, who is made lovely 
by the moon kissing hU lofty head and the yak's tail, the founda- 
tion pillar of the structure of the city of the three worlds/ 
Indian taste preferred to Bana’s Caij^fuhtka the work of his 
alleged father-in-law or broihcr-in-law Mayflra, ofwhomwehavc 
already learned as an eroUc poet. The ^aUka, which was doubt- 
less composed as acompllmeot to the devotion of the giandrather 
and father of Harsavardhana to tlic worship of the sun, whose 
deity was also fevered by HarM despite his Buddhist leanings, 
celebrates in turn the raj-s of the sun. the horses, the charioteer, 
the chariot, and the great disk itself. There is distinct clevcruesa 
in many of the thoughts and Mayflra*s style is elegant, Arurja 
the charioteer is compared with the actor who speaks the pro- 
Ic^ie to the drama, the rays are the ships that carry men over 
the dread ocean of rebirth, tlie cause of human sorrow, the disk is 
the door to the final release, the sun himself nourishes gods and 

men, upholds cosmic order, and is otie with Brahman, Vbi^u, and 
t^iva. 

May Ufa waa evidently fond of religious poetry, for we have in 
the SutkafUSvali some verses of dmbi^ tiittudre in a speech 
between ^iva and PiirvalT; 

eaudragrahnnetm vitid aditui fahtt kim pravartayasy evAm 
dtvyai yadi rudtam idatU uandittn dhftyAtath Rahuh. 
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*** Without the stake of the moon (without Rahu) I won't 
play ” Why make so much trouble ? If 'lis Devi's will, why, 
Nandin shall summon Rahu/*' 

aropayasi mtidka kith nakam ahhijha tvadahgasya 
divyam varsasnhasratn sikiivaiva yukimn abhidhatum. 

‘ « Why misconstrue what I say ? I am not speaking of your 
ornaments/* That is a pretty thing for a lady to say who has 
been sitting on my lap for a thousand of the years of heaven/' ' 
The term ahga permits the equivoke, and in the first stanza the 
use of asmi as a quasi-particle exhibits the grammatical know- 
ledge of the poet* Much more attractive from the poetical point 
of view is a genre picture : 

dhatydhatya tnurdhnd drutam anupibaiak prasnniam mdtur 
udhah 

kimeit kuhcaikajdnor anavaratacalaccdrupucchasya dJunuh 
utilrnam tarnakasya priyatanayatayd dattahumkdramudrd 
visrahsiknradhdrdlava^abalamnkhasydhgam atrpti Icdhi. 

* While the calf, ever butting with its head, one knee slightly 
bent, and its tail ever moving prettily, sucks its mother's udder 
whence the milk drips, the cow, lowing softly in delight at her 
child, licks the upturned face of the young one whose mouth is 
flecked by spots from her milk/ Here we have a complete pic- 
ture presented to our eyes and in a form which English does not 
permit us to approach in beauty* 

Mayara in many ways may rank as a typical exponent of the 
Gauda style as pictured by Dandiu. He affects epithets more or 
less reconditebut etymologically explicable, 2^%ma^i^iramakasoi 
the warm-rayed sun or hemadri of Meru* He is rich in allitera- 
tions and Yamakas, and in addition to metaphors and similes in 
abundance is fond of paronomasias of an elaborate kind, of bom- 
bast and exaggeration, and of the production of effects by the use 
of a series of harsh sounds matching the sense, and the variation 
of sounds within a stanza in order to mark changes of feeling. 
Characteristic cases are : 

firnaghrdttdnghripdnln vranibhir apaghanair gharghardiyak- 
tagkosdn 

dtrghdghrdtdn aghaughaih punar apt gkatayaty eka tdlaghayan 
yak 
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gharmdhgos tasya vo 'ntardvigunagkancLgkrndnighnanirvighna- 
vrtter 

dattarghdk siddkasahghair vidadhatu ghrnayah gighram 
ahghovighdtam, 

‘ The sun alone doth make new and heal those whose multi* 
tude of sins hath made them noseless, handless, footless, with 
ulcerated limbs, gurgling and indistinct speech, and noxious to 
the scent from afar* May his rays, to which hosts of Siddhas 
offer homage, swiftly cause the destruction of your sins, for his 
action knows no obstacles and obeyeth only that compassion 
which multiplieth within his heart/ 

bibhrdnah gaktim dfu pragamitahalavattarakaurjityagurvlin 
kurvdno lilayadkah gikkinam api lasaccandrakdnidvahhdsam 
adadkyad andhakdre ratim atigayinim dvahan vlk^andndyn 
bdlo lakgmlm apdrdm apara iva gnko ^harpatcr diapa vah, 

* May the early light of the lord of day bring you prosperity 
.without bounds, like another Guha, bearing with it a power that 
hath soon quenched the pride of many a mighty star (as he a 
spear that quickly overcame the power of the mighty Taraka) ; 
scornfully eclipsing even the fire and the splendour of the lovely 
moon (as he rideth a peacock resplendent with the flashing tips 
of the eyes in its tail) ; and may it bring joy untold to the eyes 
of those in the darkness (as he to the eyes of the foe of Andhaka).' 
We find also good instances of the figure Vyatireka, the stating of 
a distinction between things seemingly alike, and Virodha, apparent 
contradiction, the Dipaka, and the Tulyayogita, combination 
of things with the same attributes, as in sddridyurvinadlgd daga 
digak, *the ten quarters with mountains, sky, earth, and oceans** 
Grammatical rarities include use ofcditirarcamt vibku in the active, 
the Vedic gam^ while imperatives in tdt^ benedictives, and forms 
like adhijaladki and vitaraiiiardm are characteristic of the 
Kavya, Bana in the Candigataka shows many of the same 
features, though he does not indulge in the long similes of 
Mayura, but he adds life to his composition by placing about 
half the stanzas in the mouths of his characters, though without 
dialogues ; thus Candi is in ten stanzas the speaker, either taunt* 
ing the gods, rebuking Mahisa, or addressing ^iva ; Mahtsa in 
nineteen stanzas derides the gods or reviles Candi ; Jay a. her 
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maid, jest$p or encourages the gods ; while other speakers mdude 
9iva^ Karttikeya* the godSp sages^ Caridr's foot> and even her toe- 
nails f 

Contemporary pTBina and Mayura at court accord* 

zng to tradition preserved by Raja^ekhara, Mitanga Divakara,.^ 
also styled a Candela, though we can hardly suppose that this 
epithet really means that a man cf the lowest caste was a p<cr at 
court of the greater poets. Our remains of htm suggcsit that he 
ivas a clever courtier, for one verse seems very tike apaneyyric of 
Har^p though It has been censured by Abhmavagupta for 
Loelegance ; the point, however^ of the stanza \s probably the 
suggcjjtioii that Harsa is sure to have a son who will succeed 
liim^ as was doubtless, though fniiiles^lyip bis dearest wish : 

dffi* ftS/Aa iava mahl ""ttaniaram 

sampraty tva Ai sambura^ira^ojid j^yd Ji^^bkfiiayc 

pUrnf bhnvi^ati punah saivduat^a^yd 

yftktam ndtna sa^ffa^t^T^strazidn^dm kkep,>Grdndm idam, 

■ O king, the earth, s;^-girdlcd^ wosaroretime thy grandmother^ 
then became she thy mothet^ and now thy spouse to bring thy 
glory to rntlncss. But when a full hundred years of thy life have 
flown^ will she be thy daughtcr-in-hw^ for this is tJie just fate of 
those to whom every science is known/ 

It has been suggested that this poet is to be Identified with the 
Jain writer Manatunga, whose BhaktdmarastOIra^ m honour of 
the Jain saint Rsabha is brought into connexion with Rana and 
MayQra by another tale. MSnatunga, [t Is said» wrote so fine a 
panegyric of the sun that he w-as saved from leprosy ; then BaM 
in jealous-y produced the Cai^di^afaka^ after cutting off bis hands 
and feet, iit order that he might exhibit Lhe power of the goddess 
in healing her devutcc in gratitude for hJs eulogy. Manatunga^ 
then* to prove the might of the Jinas, had himself fastened with 
forty-two chains and cast into a houses he uttered Iiia poem of 
praise and was released forthwith. Perhaps the origin of the 
legend is simply the reference in his poem to the power of the 

^ cf. QuAclcrtlllOJlt IQ C 

' Ed. *nd tr«u, H, JaeoW, IS, »1 ». jm ff. QuwlcfHbg* Cf- ti) i3it« h\m ht itm 
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Jin^ to save m doubt mclAphorJcaJly applied to 

the bond^ holding men to carnal life. Mlnatufiga n^^y have 
been a contemporary of Barta^ but hl^ date may wdl fall front 150 
to ICO years later. He no mc^an poet and ccrLaiiily a ma:£ter 
of the imricadea of the Kavya stylc^ l^sabha i$ extolled as 
Buddha^ (^af^kara, the creatof, PuniMitama ■ hundreds of motlinra 
bear hundred.^ of sons^ but none a >ion like him ; stai^ there are 
in every region of ihe aky, but only the cast brings forLh the suiL 
The merits of his style are obvious when contrasted with the 
elaboration of the forty-four stanr^s of I he /CaljfaMajKaiidtra- 
sf<?tra ^ of Siddhasena Divakara^ written in deliberate imitation.. 
Other jain Stotras are of even less poetical value. 

To Haruvardbana are ascribed certain BuddhEsi hymtiSj^ com- 
posed, we may presume, in the last years of his reign, including 
the AifamaAafrUiii^jfas/if/ra^ and the Suptab/fatosf&ira,^ which 
has also been ascribed to Qrlbar^a^ of the A later 

writer^ Sarvajiiamitraj is the author of the Sra^dlt^rdsMra* to 
Tara, who became a very favourite deity among tlie theislic 
school of Buddhism as the mother^goddess and saviour The 
legend runs that having been rich he took to religion and thus 
became poor, fleeting a Brahmin wbo begged him for money 
to secure his daughter a wedding, he offered hiinsclf to a king 
who desired a hundred men for a human r^acrificc, but moved by 
the sorrows of his fellow sufferers composed the poem and w*on 
through Tara's intervention the lives of all. Other Stotras of 
dnubtful age are numerous, but it can hardly be said that they 
reach any high level of poetry^ though some of them certainly 
bear every sign of true religious feeling. 

It is difficult to realize that a leligious motive is also present 
in the Va^rck^tpaf 7 ca(iJt^^ofih<^ Kashmirian poet Katnakara, who 
in fifty Stanzas shows a remarkable power of illustrating the 
ambiguities of which the Sanskrit language is eapahle. The fob 
lowing example is moderately &imple^ Parvaii £tddre:ise3 ^ iva : 

^ Ed. ^eI irmjw, IS. iLv. 376ffr; cL lA. ilii 4J fL 

* Ltvi^ OC- X, IL i8n>a, I £rtij]j2huuciir /fmrjarFai;dAam^j. pp, ijtiFT, 

^ TtiouiM, JR AS. 15^^, pjj. For und in^ptioruil vcn«t U* 

jick£rtp., pfp. ilSii ff j and rrrer«iiut. 

■ f^G. de Jia d!^em TVTr^ r Hlrinlnda^ jl/rm, 

SMvjff^ nc. ia 

* RM i- tQi~u ; DfTnhtimff, 
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tvam me ndbhimato bhavdmi suianu fvofrva avagyam maiah 
sadhuktam bhavatd na me rucita ity air a hruve 'ham punak 
mugdke ndsmi namerund nanu citah prek^asva mam pdiu vo 
vakroktyeti haro himdcalabhnvam smerdnanam mukayan. 

* * ** I love thee no more/" Tjs true, slender one, (your con- 
nexions approve me), for my mother-in-law adores me,” 
“ Neatly said, but I repeat a second time: Thou art not pleasant 
in my eyes.” “ But, dear one, just look ; I am not adorned with 
the Nameru flowers/' So Qiva silenced the smiling mouth of 
the daughter of the Himalaya with his equivoke ; may he be 
gracious to you/ The first pun here depends on the ambiguity 
of ndbhimato^ the second simply on the fact that (Jiva interprets 
na me rtuitas as namerund ciias. We must suppose that Ratna- 
kara felt that, as men delight in these refinements, so the offering 
of his poem to the gods would evoke their pleasure. His epic 
gives no ground to doubt the sincerity of his devotion to ? iva. 

A lyric poet of much fervour and no mean accomplishment 
must be recognized in the philosopher Qankara,^ if we can trust 
the tradition which ascribes to him many hymns, especially to 
Devi, the mother-goddess, whom the Qaktas adored as the expres- 
sion of the highest power in the universe, <^ankara s doctrine of 
the two aspects of truth, the higher and the lower, permitted him 
to adopt to the full popular beliefs and to express his feelings in 
a way acceptable to other than metaphysicians, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that he composed such poems. It is, 
of course, a different thing to say which of those allotted to him 
by tradition were really his. A solemn warning of the passing of 
time is given in the (^ivaparadkaksamSpanastotra : 

dyur na^yati pofyatdm praiidinam yati kfayam yauvanam 
pratydydnti gatdk punar na divasah kdlo jagadbkakfakah 
laksmts toyatarahgabhangacapald vidyuccalam jlvitam 
yasmdn mam garandgaiam garattada tvam raksa rakfddhund. 

' Life perisheth daily before our eyes, youth departeth ; the 
days departed never return again, time consumeth the world ; 
fortune is as transient as a ripple on the waves of the ocean ; life 

* S. V cokalaramuiui, StlM iVorAs of SHsaniaraeharya, mnij the Brhatttolraral- 

nakpkra^ 
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3a iiEiatablc u the lightning ^ guards gu^rd me to-d^y wbo am 

come to ihtt for safety^ o giver of peace/ More prosaic is the 
address to Krsna i 

■ I 

viHd dhydnam pa^utdm sukararnukhdjh 

vtnd yasya jndTiaih juniTHf-tibkayaTh ydli janald 
vind yazya smriyd hrmi^atajanim ydti sa vihhuh 
faranyo Icktfo fnuma bhavatu Kj-^no ^k^\d^ayak. 

' If mao meditates not on iiim» he becomes a beast, boar or 
another \ tf he knows him not^ birth^ deathi fear are his portion; 
IT he think not of him, a hundred lives as a worm await him ; let 
himi lord of the world, my salvation, Krs^^p show himself to his 
wanshipper/ The utter emptiness of existence is brUliankly in- 
sisled upon in the rimed Dvada^apanjurikdstiitra : 

md kum Jana dhanayaurvana^arvaih karati kdlah sarvam 

mdydmayam idam akkihfk Aiivu brahmapadam tvam pravifa 
vtdiivd- 

' Place no pride, o man, in youthi or wealth; in the twink- 
ling of an eye time taketh ail away | deem all this world to be 
but an illusion, and with true knowledge attain the abode of the 
absolute/ Devotion and confidence reach their height of expres- 
sion in the Divyaparddhak^arndpatfastclra \ 

vidh^r ajUdH^na draznnavirah^iidtasaiayd 

vidkiya^akyatvdi tava caranay^r yd cyadr abku^ 
tad €tat k^dntazyafh Janani sakuli>ddkdrini 

kuputra jdyela kva^id apt himdtd na bhavad* 

‘ If 1 have failed to pay due honour to thy feet through ignor- 
ance of thy commands, through lack of wcaith,^ Ja^incss or inca- 
pacity, forgive my transgression, o mother, o gracious one, o trust 
of ail the world ; a son may be bad, but never a mother/ 

prthivydm patrdj U Janani bohavah sand saraldA 
param te^dm modhyt viraiatarai^ "Aam tava sutaA 

madlyo ^yam tydgak samucitant idam tava kupuiro 

* Many good sons arc thine on earth, o mother^ few indeed 
Jiddc as I I yet tO abandon me^ o gracious one, were not meet for 
thee ; a son may be bad, but never a mother/ 
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Amdne many others a Bhaifanyaitaka and ihe Anandaiakari 
in twenty Cihharini verses are asci'ibcd to while other 

famous hymns to Devi include the Amddftaia and the PniUa* 
stavT, five hymns to Durga of unknown authorship. To Kali- 
dasa are ascribed, without atiy plausiKility, varioufi Stotra^, 
including the Q/afnaladandak^ mainly in prose, the Sarasvafl- 
stetfa and the Man^aldf/aka, which can be reconstructed from 
the Tibetan of the Tanjur, A hymn in 50a stanzas, the Peiics~ 
fait., is ascribed to a mysterious Muka, alleged to be contempo- 
raneous with C^^kara, but this is very dubious. We arc on much 
firmer ground regarding the Devifaiaka of Anandavardhana the 
writer on poetics (c. hjo), whose hundied very elaborate stanzas 
hardly conform to his own theory that the poet who pays too 
much attention to ornament falls into the error of neglecting the 
suggestion which should underlie poetry, but the deviation is 
excused by his own admission that in panegyrics of the gods the 
sctUimetU ia of secondary importance, Hut it must be added that 
Anandavardhana la not a great or perhaps even a good poet, 
confirming the adage that critics seldom are, Dtpaladeva's 
Stctruvalf was written about 915 ; It COnsistsofaseries of twenty 
short hymns in honour of Qiva, some mere innovationS| some 
more daborutc, but none of outstanding merit, in the same 
century probably Uit Vaiftiava KuUfekhara wrote in honour of 
Visiiu Ids JHuiHndamiUd j it js interesting to find a verse died in 

an inscription of a place so distant as Pagan in the thirteenth 
century. 

In the eleventh century Lfl 5 ^uka or Bilvamadgak* produced 
his Krf^akar^amrta or Kr^Haiilruurta, 1 10 stanzas in honour of 
Kts^u, a poem which has been very popular in India, while the 
anthologies cite vuraea from him. One exhibits fairly the merits 
of his simple and not unattractive st3'le : 

Kfftfa tvarh aavsyauvai}^ ’si cafialdA pri^enn gopdhgatfd^ 
Kdhso bhupatir abjandlabhiduragrtvd vayam godukah 

teid ydet hhavuntixm adknnd vpttdSvauom mud viud 

md yasir iH gopanandavafasa namre HariPt pain vah. 

' May Hari guard you, Hari who bowed low in obedience when 
tile cowherd Nanda thus entreated him : “ 0 Kfsna, thou art in 

' Fnrlt^di of him, ice Salu^rin, lVg2-4,|i|i, 57 f. 
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the freshTiesR of youths nur maidens are mcsstly ficklCr Kansa is 
kingr we herders h^vc necks as frail as the lotus stalk ; with 
folded hands I enbeat thee not to go without me to the Vmd5- 

vana wood 

In the twelfth century we have eulogies of Kfsna from the 
poets who were contemporary jewels with Jayadeva at the court 
of I^aksinariasena^ They arc preserved in the Paifyat^iiU of RGpa- 
gosvIimiOp well known as an ardent devotee and follower of Cai- 
lanya. To Laksmanasena himself is ascribed an amusing verse : 

rnayoijavi wjjtj grAaih fUfQ^am vifNUcyti^a/d 
J^fida^ ^re4yaj\tna^t huAam Aniav^dAfir ridAwF ydsyati 
fad UHaih tmydhyam iti Vnradd^ira 

T^adA^jJMd/i^ifay^r jayafrfi mad/mrasi/irnl/asu dyfftiyaA. 

SJic was told by me to come to tlie festival to-day ; now she 
has come at night, leaving the house empty \ the servants are 
drunk j how can a lady of family go alone ? Dear child* take her 
safely home^p so said Ya^oda, and, hearing her biddings there 
passed smiling looks of joyful weariness between KiidhA and 
Madhava.' l/mapatldharaj' whom Jayadeva records as skilled 
in the use of recondite language^ an assertion abundantly esub* 
llshed by the array of rare words or meanings found in a Pra- 
gastt of hb which has come down to tis, is credited with a quite 
amusing picture of a bedroom scene between Krana and his wifCr 
who had a good deni to complain of in his amourettes i 

titr^ia^ena fnaydtfiBAasi firuKuyafak pdfS s^tud/i'^g^lfd 
t^fidiiAiim {dark tavddyf; katkitftth Rddiff mudd Idmyasi 

ify ut^v^pndparampardsf* ^ayaft^ frutvd ^drttgin^ 

Rukminyd ^Ukihkrfak s^kapafam kanfkct^aAak pdiu 

*** Who has told thee this falsehood, that the moment 1 plunged 
into the w^tcr I clipped close a nnaldcn in love ? Thou troublest 
thyself needlessly, o KadhS " \ so Rukmin! heard her lord Kra^ 
Ruumur in his dream as they lay side by side, and feigned tn 
loosen his hold on her neck: be that your protection-* 

Of Cara^a, Jayadeva tells us that he was worthy of prabe for 

^ See FIaJihI, ff^JLkUw^ dti in 

wlitch A <ji.qdbam Duudeo UAdj ii menage t^j^anBuenn, kH.»d on ihr 
; iH M+ Chiilicrgmiti» JPASB, t^£, |v}i, -ii-?*' 
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his skill in producing extempore poetry which was hard to under* 
stand {durukadruta)^ a term which will appear as the compli- 
ment it was meant to be, if we remember that Sanskrit poets 
were equally proud of their ability to compose on a given theme, 
taking as given a verse or part of it, and of the fact that their 
works were highly finished products which required for due com- 
prehension and appreciation full knowledge of metre, poetics, 
lexicography, and grammar. The epithet is borne out by the 
verses we have, for they are frequently undeniable imitations of 

others, as in the following elaboration of a simple stanza ascribed 
to Amaru : 

Murarim pafyantyak sakhi sakalam angam na nayanam 
krtam yac chrnvatyd Harigunaganam (rotranidtam 
SQtnutK t€ndldpQv% sctp{tdi f^icciycfiiyd iftukhdittoy^Th 
vidhatur naivayam gkatanaparipatimadhurima. 

‘ O friend, when I saw Murari, that my whole body did not 
become one eye ; when I heard him, that I became not a multi- 
tude of ears ; when I spoke with him, that I became not one 
mouth ; that indeed is but a sorry work of the creator’s devising.' 

Dhoyi or Dhoi seems to have had the epithets ^rutadhara or 
Qrutidhara, perhaps ‘ strong in memory and Kaviraja, and the 
stanzas cited under these three names appear to belong to one 

and the same poet. There is an amusing touch in one cited by 
Rupagosvamin from Kaviraja: 

kvdmnam kva nayanam kva nasika : kva crutik kva ca 
fikheti defiiak 

tatra tatra vihitahgulidalo : baUavtkulam anandayat prabhuk. 

“■Where is my face? Where' my eye? Where my nose? 

Where my ear? Where my braid ? ” Thus bidden the lord 

touched each with his flower finger, and thus he delighted the 
cowherdesses*' 

Of many other poems mention may be made of the Makimnah 
stava » which is a eulogy of Civa but which has been treated 


Cli»kr«varti p. ;) tte term to Carm.ad„a 

.other of the occu« in « epiUiet of 

Rukminikalyana {AJadras Ca/a/,, xx. 7850)* m me 

* Often printed in India. It is dted hy Rajifekhara. 
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also as intended to glorify Visnu, ascribed to Puspadanta— *which 
may^ of course^ not be a true name — because the work seems to 
be known to the Nyayamahjari of Jayanta BhatU^ and therefore 
must not be later than the ninth century. As curious develop- 
mentS'-probably late— of religious fervour may be noted the 
^an(^kucapahca^ikd^ fifty stanzas on the breasts of Candl, by 
a certain Laksmana Acarya, and the Bhiksdtanakdvya * by 
Qivadasa or Utpreksavallabba, which describes the feelings of 
Apsarases when <Jiva in the garb of an ascetic comes to seek 
alms in Indra’s heaven. The author with amazing taste takes 
this means of displaying his intimate acquaintance with the rules 
of the KdmasUtra as to the deportment of women in love* 

Some fine religious stanzas are preserved in the anthologies : 

ycidi ndsmi makdpdpl yadi ndsmi bkaydkulak 
yadi nendrxyasamsaktas iai ka 'rtkak ^arane mama. 

* I r I were not a great sinner, if I were not sore afraid, if I were 
not devoted to things of sense, then what need would I have of 
salvation ? ' This is ascribed to Bhatta Sunandana, else unknown 
to fame. Equally unknown is Gangadatta who writes r 

abkidhdvati mam mrtyur ayam udgurnamttdgarak 
krpanam pundarfkak^a raksa mam ^arandgatam, 

‘ De^h draweth on, with weapon upraised to smite ; o lotus- 
eyed one, protect thy pitiful suppliant/ Anonymous is a pretty 
picture of the child god % 

kardravindUna paddravindam : mukkdravinde nive^ayaniam 

a^vaithapattrasya puie faydnam: balam Mukundam satatam 
smardmi. 

‘With his lotus hand placing the lotus of his fcK>t in his lotus 
mouth as he lies in a cradle of A^vattha leaves, our baby 
Mukunda is my thought for ever/ A Vikramaditya is among 
these poets of religion, but it is impossible to determine his iden- 
tity ; the various verses ascribed to him are hardly by one hand.® 

' Ed, KM. ix. 8off. (eigbty-three stadias in all). 

^ See IOC. L 1448 L 

* For an eloquent appreciation of the Stotras see Sivaprasad Bbattachary} a, I H Q. 
S40 ff. 
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2* f/te Ant/ii>f^^iis 

or both lyric and gnomic poets whose works arelosi, we derive 
knowledge from the anthologies, w'hich have yielded niany of the 
Citations of fine iintss already made:. Themselves often of coin* 
pai.ulvely late date, they presence the work of much earlier poets, 
though unhappily in many cases of the authors mentioned we 
have no means of determining the period of their activity^ Of 
the&e anthologies the oldest apparently is that edited by Dr. 
F. \V. Thomas as the Knvlndraitfi£fitt(jfsamucc<tya^ from a 
Nepalese MS. of the twelfth century. Sections on the Buddha 
and Avalokitc^vara remind us of its provenance, but otherwise it 
contains the same material as Lhe other texts^ veraes on a wide 
variety of subjects, tove and other passion^ Lite conduct of life^ 
practical vvisdonip and moral and political maxims. None efthe 
poels who composed its 5^5 is later than icoo a* D- Of 

the next century (1205) Is the SaduJt/ikarNdmtfa,'^ or StiJtiU- 
iarjrdrnr/a^ of (^rldharadasa, son of Vatud^sa, both servants of 
Laksmanasena of l^engal, an anthology including excerpts from 
446 poets, largely of course of Bengal, Including Gangadhara and 
five others who can be placed in the period 1050-1150, Jalhapa, 
son of Laksmideva. aiid^ like has father, minister of Kfsna who 
ascended the throne in 1147, wrote the 

which has conic down m a longer and a shorter recension, h is 
carefully arranged according to such aubjectsas riches, generosity, 
fate, soiToiv, love, royal service, and is capecially valuable in 
its section on pueu and poetry which gives Us dclinitc informa- 
tion on a number of authors^ 

One of the most famous anthologiea is that of Ijilrhgadhara. 
written in by the son ofDamodara. It is arranged in i^Sj 
sections, and contains 46^9 stanzas, including some by the author 
himself but of no distinction. With the aid of the 

ValhbhadevA perhaps in the fifteenth century put 

* Bl. r-gir. 

* HI ft. j AafecchL ZDMG^ 

» BhMdiulcAr, ^t/wr/p ifiSj-^i. pp i-Ur. ta 8j 1 j ii 

fat Jilhi fi br Yaj^fjTi Elbuu Honr^tah 

■* Ed. R I^ctirruiip 3.7, ifi!l-S j cC Auftircbr. ZDSfG. IT^ + j ff 
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together the Subhasiiavali^ in 101 sections, giving 3527 stanzas 
of over 350 poets; tiie name occurs of Vallabhadeva among the 
poets, but it is not clear whether he claims the verses as his own or 
merely cites an earlier work. Of the fifteenth century is (Jrivara's 
Sub/idsiidvaii'^ \ Qnvara was son or pupil of Jonaraja, who was 
a commentator and also continued Kalhana’s Rdjaiarangtnt^ and 
he cites from more than 380 poets* As we have sccn^ Rupago- 
svamin's Padydvalt ^ contains verses in honour of Krsna, some of 
considerable merit, from a wide range of authors* Of other 
anthologies, small and great, many exist in manuscript or in 
editions** 

4. Prakrit Lyrics 

Contemporaneously with the progress of the Sanskrit lyric, 
there was proceeding the development of a lyric in Prakrit, which 
later passed into Apabhran9a probably as a result of the achieve- 
ments of the Abhiras and the Gurjaras who, though known 
earlier, flooded India about the time of the Huna invasions and, 
unlike the Hunas, settled down and definitely affected the culture 
of the country* The two streams of lyric cannot have existed 
without coming into contact, but there is singularly little sign of 
serious influence on either side in the early period of the develop- 
ment Prakrit lyric as we have it in the Hila comes 

before us with a definite character of its own which is not repro- 
duced in Sanskrit, though Govardhana in his Sapia^ail deliber- 
ately attempts to imitate it. 

Of the date of Hala it is impossible to be certain* The 
mechanical method * of assuming that he is to be looked for in 
the list of Satavahana kings and placing him in the first or 
second century a,d*, because he ought to come about the middle 

^ E< 1 . P, Fetemixi axiii Durglprasada, BS 3 . 1SS6 ; cf- 340 ff*; IS.xvj. 309 f. ; 

xvji. i6BfF, Atiother work of 2^2 or so stanzas by Sumati is described in IOC* i* 

1533 ff- 

^ Peterson, OC* nr* it. J39* 

’ IOC. L t S34 ff* (c. 387 stanzas)* 

* Say ana wrote a SrtdhiTii/astidkdrtiifAi xx. SiojfC); \*edinta- 

def'tka a SK^Aflst/attrvi, KM* viii* 131 fF, 

® Ed* and Uans* A* Weber, AKM* v (1870) and vii (18S1); IS* xTi; with Ganga- 
dhara’s eoimn., KM. 21, 1339. The ascription of verses in the commeiitators varies 
greatly and is probably worthless* Cf* Wintemitz, GIL* iii. 97 ff- 

* Cf, EHL p. 210: El* xii* 320, We find in Aetrd (435) and ampJraovdra 
knowledge of Greek astrolt^g\% 
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of the list, and the rfjmasty extended on one view from c, or 
B.C to A+D, ^35, Is dearly falladous. What b much more impor- 
tant is thatj to judge from the evEcIeuce of the Pr3krits of A^va- 
gho^ and the mscriptionsj the ■weakening of eonEonants which is 
ihc dominant feature of MaharaatrT cannot have set in as we find it 
in HrIi Until About A<D« 200. This make it likely that the poetry 
was produced iit the period from a.o. 200 to 4 jo,’ though we have 
no a«9i)ri nee of the date. Moreaver, only 430 stanzas have a pTace 
in all the recensions, so that we must admit that there has been 
extensive interpolation. Tt is possible, even probable, that in its 
Origin the Sattasal was no mere anthology'', but a careful collec- 
tion of verses largely his own or refashioned by himself— much 
as Burns refashioned some of his material"^ the basts of older 
verses, and that in course of time by interpolatioa and change 
the collection lost much of its individuality. Even as it is, it 
has a apirit of closeness to life and common realitiu which is 
hardly to be seen in Sanskrit poetry. This may be a charac- 
teristic of the MaharSstra people who even to-day have a certain 
homeliness and rough good sense. Rut it must not be supposed 
that the Sa/fasal is folk-poetry ; the dialect is artificial, mom so 
in some ways than Sanskrit, but it is the work uf a poet or poets 
who wisiicd really to express the feeliiiga, as weil as describe tiie 
externals, of the people of the land, the cowherds and cow- 
herdesses, the girl who tends the garden or grinds corn at the 
mill, the hunter, the handworker. The prevailing tone lb gentle 
and pLcasiug, simple loves set amung simple scenes, fostered by 
the seasons, for even winter brings loSera closer together, just aa 
a rain-storm drives them to shelter with each other. The maiden 
begs the moon to touch her with the rays which have touched her 
beloved ■ she begs night to stay for ever, since the mom is to see 
lier beloved’s departure. The Wr in turn bids the thunder and 
lightning do their worst on him. if they but spare her whom he 
loves. The tenderness of the poet shows itself w'hen he tells how 
a wife, rejoicing at her husband's return, yet hesttaies (0 don 
festal array lest she embitter the grief of her poor neighbour 
whose husband yet delays his home-coming. The note of pathoJ 
is not absent ; when of two who have long shared joy and sorrow 
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together one dtes^ he alone is really aliver it is the other who 
died ; there id a. distant para.lle1, nnt borrowings in Bhavnbhuti'i$ 
Unep " He is not dead of whom a beloved thinks.’ But absence 
may be a joy where the heart is false ; the faithless one bemoans 
her unprotected statc^ and begs her friend to come to her home> 

merely to secure her safety ^ Aim 

The varied forms of Indian love arc brilliantly portrayed j from 
the real devotion when each looks into the olher’s eyes^ and the 
twain are made one for the moment, to the domestic joys of 
wedded lifCp as when mama laughs as the little boy crawls on bts 
father's backp when he lies at her feet in penitence for some faulty 
or when she shows the delighted papa the first tooth of their 
darling. The biting and ueratching of Indian love are frankly 
depicted as wdl as the beauties of the maidens whose swelling 
boaums arc compared with the moon breaking through the clouds 
Much is from the life of the village, but wc hear alao of the 
demi-monde of the towns, whose presence Piscbel found in the 
and which certainly has marked Indian literature ever 
since the Vedic age. 

Pictures of nature^ sometimes as influenced by love, sometimes 
independently, arc frequent and charmings echoing some of the 
thoughts of the l^htrfgiiiAdsm which Buddhist nuns express their 
close observation of nature. Autumcir the talny scaaon, summer^ 
and spring ail evoke effective sketches ; bee$ hover over flowers, 
the peacock and the crows enjoy the pelting rain^ tile female 
antelope seeks longingly her mate, male and female ape lend 
comedy. Gnomic sayings are not rare, and often very pithy \ a 
miser^s money Is as u:ierul to him as his shadow to a traveller ; 
only the deaf and the blind have a good time in the worldj for the 
former do not hear harsh words, the latter da not sec hatefnl 
faces. Other dements in the collection are fragments, dramatic 
or epic^ or episodes of the folk-tale^ as when wc hear of a lady in 
captivity awaiting a rescuer, or wemea captured by robber-s, or a 
naughty wife who pretends to be bitten by a scorpion in order to 
go to the house of the doctor who love? her. How far bock go 
'these fragments wc do not know^ ; our lower date for Hila is 
purely speculative, though Bajia knew his collection, and even 
then we have no security for the existence even in Pana's ttm* 
of any particular part. 

II 41 
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A lat€f Prakrit anthology the * of Jayavalbbha* 

a ^vetamhara Jain* of nncerfain riatCi who deliberately collects 
matter to illustrate the three ends of man, conduct, practical 
wisdom, and love ; to the latter topic falls tivo-lhirda of the 
whole. The slan;ias are in Aiya metre, and the Maharas'^rT shows 
signs of influence by Apabhrah^a, Apabhrah^a lyric statitas are 
given in some mimbera by Hcmacandra * to illustrate the type of 
Frilkrit which he styles Apabhraii^a» They arc of much the 
same character as those of HaJa* A damsel begs that her love 
be brought Ip her; a fire may bum down the house* but still 
men must have a fire. Another rejoices that her lover has fallen 
hravdy jn the field ; hers had been the shame^ had he returned 
dishonoured. Thu respect for a mother is prettily inculcated by 
the words of Vyasa and the great sages who equate falling at 
the mothcr^a feet in humble devotion w^ith the act of bathing in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. 

1 J. Labcf, dai ; JicoN., p, 6i* Jt i% 

bc1n£ cilttcd U> BL 

> PodheL AGtiW^ r. 4 
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GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC POETRY 

I * Gnomic Poetry 

I NDIA has always delighted in the expression in verse of 
pithy observations on life and morals. We find the begin- 
nings of such poetry in the Rgveda^ moral stanzas are pre- 
served incidentally in surprising number in an episode of the 
Aitareya Brakmana, such verses appear in the Upanisads and 
the Sutras, while the Mahabhdrata is only too rich both in 
gnomai and in didactic matter ; philosophy, morals, practical 
advice for life, and rules of polity in the widest sense of that term, 
including the conduct of war, are flung at the reader in undigested 
masses. There is evidence from Patanjali that he knew such 
a literature, and in the Dhammapada of the Pali canon we have 
the finest collection of senimtiae known in India. 

These maxims were not, of course, popular in the full sense of 
that term ; they are not to be compared to proverbs racy of the 
soil preserved in their primitive form ; they are, as in the maxims 
of Phokylides in Greece, the turning of the raw material by poets 
into finished products, and the perfection of their finish varies 
greatly. Some of them, doubtless, first became current in litera- 
ture through having been composed or adopted by writers of the 
fable literature, others merely passed current from mouth to 
mouth until efforts were made by compilers to collect such 
popular currency. We need not doubt that the collector became 
normally an inventor at the same time. We can, indeed, hardly 
imagine that it would be otherwise ; that would assuredly be 
a more than normally stilpid person who could not on the 
models he had devise a fresh series of maxims, or at least 
remould the old. We see, in fact, the process at work in the 
case of the collections ^ which pass under a variety of names such 

’ O, Kressler, SUmmtn indhektr L^hsnsklughtit (1907^), There areXibetaD (SBA. 
P- ^75) Arabic versions (Zachariie, WZKM. xstviiL 1S2 ff,) ; for Galanos^ 
source see Bolling, JAOS. xU. 49 ff. 

Q ^ 
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a$ CanaJI:}'{ifittiu C&Hskyar^j^fiT/t^ Vrd^/ta^ 

CdnaJija^ Ltig/iti-Carfakya^ and SO on* The number of reeciision^ 
isi cxtreindy lai^e — seventeen hnvc been dbiinguishcd and doubt' 
less there arc morc^ for often each manuscript shows distinct 
vnriaLions from any Other: the compilers were eclectic, they had 
many sources opeiip and it is now quite impossible to determine 
anything like Lhc original shape of ihe collection. That it was 
composed by Canakya, the minister of Candragupta^ is absurd ; 
tt is perfectly clear tiu^l it was passed off under his name because' 
lie was fatuous^ We do not even know whether the first stanza 
in some rccm.^ionR which promises a treatise on Rajanlti^ lhc 
conduct of princes, can be taken as indicating that originally the 
collection dealt with that subject alone. At any rate the number 
of verses which can be aiisigned La that tuple in cxLint reccnslqns 
is negligible r uud It seems much more likely that the stanza is 
the product of the im agination nf some one who wished to givi! 
the collection a ctoscr appearance of connejilan ivilh the minister* 
The book in its various forms varies enormously; thus one 
recension has 340 stanzas in seventeen chap! era of equal length ; 
another by lihojarajaj preserved In ev manuT^tiipt in Qarada 
characters, has 57ft verses in eight chapters. Its contents deal 
with general rules for the conduct of life, for intercourse among 
men, general reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and 
human effort, an a varicly of ethical and religious topics. In the 
main the sbinziis are not Connected by any bend of thoughti but 
there are exceptions. Here and there verses are dearly 
to be antithdlicaL In one passage wc find 3 continuatjon of the 
habit, seen m full development in such w^orksas Uic Pali AUgjifinra 
jVrjtflyii and the Jain SfAdridii^ij^to use numerical formulae to fix 
matters in the memory. Here the >vi>c man is hidden to learn 
one thing from the Is on, one from the heron » four from ibe cock, 
five from the crow^ six from the dog, and three from the ass. In 
another group of seven versed the diifereiu kinds of Brahmin are 
expounded, the holy seer^ the normal Brahmin, lhc Vai^ya^ who 
lives by trade or agriculture, Uie ^udra who sells i>i/cr a/ia meat 
and drink, the cot who b treacherous^ the barbarian who r® 
destructive, and the CandaU who la a thief and adulterer. There 
are ccriam quite common manneiLimn in the cni lection such os 
the insistence on the use of numbers to give ilic total of groups 
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aomct tildes of huniogciioou^, but. also oricu of quite disparsile 
things^ ad whou one ts warned act to abide in a place where there 
is not a king, a nch a learned man^ a rtvei\^ and a doctor^ 
So we have a li-st of "ii?? bad things! 

^UfJta^H fna/hsam z^rt/Md ^dldrA^ai /timfiarli dnAhi 

prabhdf^ maithun^m tiidrd sadyah prCmakardf^i 

■ Dry meat^old women» the young sun, milk just soured^dalHance 
and slumber in the morning, are the six things that take away 
Iife»' A very common device is Lhe repetition of the main word 
in a series of definitions^ as ip ; 

sd bhdryd yd fuctr dak^d sd dkaryfi yd pu/ivnUd 
sd bhdryd yd patiprUd $d bhdryd safyt^vddin^. 

■* A true wife she who is pure and dever^ a true wifi? she who is 
faithful to her spouse, a true w^fe she whom her husband adores^ 
a true wife she w^ho never tells a lie.' 

Sdtyata dUdryait pfthi^i salyrna tapyaU rmdd 
^(ityena z^ti v^itf ca Sitrvum sa£y€ pr^ii^tkitam. 

^ By truth the earth is supported, hy^ truth the sua gives iicat, by 
truth btow^s the wind, on truth all is established/ Even numerical 
enumerations may have point; 

S^dfj jalpattii rdjdtia/i sakrj jalpanii pax^iidh 
lahri lauyd prindlyau trTny ttditt ^akyl saA*f£, 

■ But once do kings give orders, bxit once speak the wise, but 
once is given a maiden in moTrLigc; all these three things are 
done hut once/ The force of example is extolled in one of the 
few political maxims : 

rdjdi dkarmini dhar7m^^hdb pdpf pdpd(i same samdh 
r^dnatH afttiviirianU yalhd rdjd iafhd 

" When the king walks righteously, most right cotis are the people, 
if he be evil, evil they also^ if mediocre, the same with them^ 
as the king, so the people/ Another maxim emphasises the 
advantages of noble character: 

eludiirldam kidlmlnarh fiTpdh kurzyaufi sant^ra/tam 
ddimadhydvasmiesn na tyajmti ca U nrpam^ 
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' this rrason dci kmgR tci liicm»ic:lvcs mon of bigli 

mind^ Lhst iiciiticr at iht start, the crisis, ncr the bnbh may they 
play them fabe/ A careful structure and a deliberate attempt 
at rhetorical efTect may be seen in the following : 

kurajar^jrnm A*vfitA f^rajastiAAiiT/i : Ammjirumifri^aa *sti 

nirtfriiA 

kud^K<iddr£ na kuto ^tHe ratih r adkyapa^atah kuio 

i 

^ Whence can happiness come to the people ihrough the reign of 
an evil king? What relaxation is there in friendship with an 
evil friend 7 Wha.t tiappine^kH in the home where \hi: wife is a bad 

wife ? What fame in instmeting a bad pupil 7 ^ 

The pedestrian character of the topics Is alleviated by the use 
of metaphors and similes from the life of nature; 

ek^mpi st^tpufrei(fO vidyayuktcfia jiMAuftA 

kalafk sarvadt yathd candrajia ^aniiri. 

* One noble son. good and wise^ illumtnates the whole of his kiiip 
as the moon the night/ 

satsaAgad bkdvati hi s^dAni^ kAaidmuh 7 sdiiAftnam rm ca kAa- 
litsiifkgantAt khalati'a^jn 

dmodam hf^Timabkaiyam w/rrf ftw dhat/i; mfdgandhmk na Cii 
kusumCmi dhhtayantL 

T 

‘ From association with the good fools become noble, but froDi’ 
association with fools noble men remain pure j the earthen vase 
draws to itself the odour of. ihc flowers tfaereiu, but the flowers 
absorb none of the scent of the vase,' 

nStyaHtasarahir hhSxymh gatva pUfya vanas/Aaffm 
MdyanU saralas iaim kubjtls iiflhanli padapSft. 

‘ Be not too upright ; read the parable of the wood ; the erect 
trees are those that are felled, the crooked are left standing.' 
A better moral than this is taught : 

I 

varam praHaparityogi na vianaparikhandamm 
prBH&tySgahi kianain cniva miMbkango dint dim* 

' Better death than dishonour; dying lasts but a rooment, dishonour 
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endures for ever/ Fatalism is similarly matched with the 
exaltation of asceticism : 

tadrfi jdyate buddhir lyavasdyo 'pi tddrgah 
sahdyas iddr^a iva yddrfz bhavitavyatd, 

* Man's thought, man’s resolve, man's companions, all are such as 
fate decides.' But; 

k 

yad dura 7 n yad durdrddhyam yac cadure tyavastkitam 
tat sarvam iapasd sadhyatk iapa hi duratikramam, 

* What is afar, what is hard to attain, what is placed near at 
hand, all that can be accomplished by asceticism ; asceticism is 
hard to overcome/ Women are unpopular: 

avriam sdhasain mayd ^nurkhatva^n aiUobhatd 
agaucaivam nirdayatvam strindm dosdh svabhdvajdJu 

'Untruth, haste, cunning, folly, greed, impurity, pitilessness, 
these are woman's innate faults/ A parable recommends the 
advantages of appearances : 

nirvisendpi sarpena kartavyd makatl phand 
visam astu na vdpy astu khatdtopo b/tayainkarah, 

' If a serpent have no poison yet should he swell out his hood ; 
be poison there or be it not, the expansion of the hood is 
terrifying/ 

The ^loka is the prevailing metre, but there occur stanzas in 
other metres, especially in Bhojaraja's recension which has many 
in Indravajra, Vah9astha, Vasantatilaka, and ^ardulavikrldita. 

Other minor collections of gnomic stanzas are attributed to 
Vararuci — which of the many is meant is quite unknown, to 
Ghatakarpara, and to Vetala Bhatta, under the styles of Nitiratna^ 
Nltisdra^ and Nuipradlpa ; they contain some excellent stanzas, 
but their date is quite uncertain. Of far greater importance is 
the Nlti^aiaka of Bhartrhari, which has already been noticed. 
Under the avaricious Qahkaravarman (883-90^) of Kashmir wrote 
Bhallata, who suffered severely from the failure of the king to 
reward poets. His pataka ^ is carefully elaborated and in varied 
metres, and it is dear that it is not wholly original ; at least one 


^ £d. KM. iv, i40fC Cf. Kalha^ r. 304. 
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stanza of Anandzvzidhaoa, his earlier contcmpoi-ary, is indudcd 
in iL^ BhallaU wrote also a good deal of other poetry ♦ to judge 
from citations in the anthologies^ which include many well-turned 
verses. His style is usually fairly simple ; 

AAflj^Wsi Aaxfnka AaAiA 

Aa/Aii7h Jbamal™d///aj^a Tfid bAuvan £^undA f 

* Many a thorn without^ many a space within ; 'twerc a marvel if 
the merits of the lotus stem were not frail/ Another allegory Is 
one of the dust i 

yi jdtyd hgha^taA sadawa ganmtdm yiUCi na ye kulra cii 
padbhydm eva limardiedk prutidinetm hhfimau nillnd^ dram 
utkdgtd^ eopatd^oyeHa ntarutd pafydnlarik^x lakhe 

tungdndm upari stkithk k§iiibkftdtk kurvanty mm pdnsa^/ji^ 

" The dustp light by nature, is deemed nought, day by day it is 
trampled beneath nur feet and trodden into the ground;: but see* 
dear friend^ the hckle vvmd htUi tussed ii high, and it setilcs now 
on the Eummit of the lofty mountains.^ 

Leas original is the work uf another Kaahmirian poet, a ceitaiA 
^ilhana^* who may also have worked in Bengal. Tt is dear that 
he wa'^ an admirer of Bhartrhari ? he borrows from him* and 
when he does not reproduce he aUers, partly* no doubt, in order 
to adapt the standpoint of an earnest Vaisriava to that of a <^iva 
like Bhartfhari \ one stanza is borrowed from the Ndgdttmida of 
Harsa. ^ilhana Is essentially bent on glorifying by his ccmplla* 
tion^ to whkh he doubtless added original matter of hh awn, the 
merits of asceticisnii and there is much in him that is common to 
all three great religions* Hinduism* Buddhism, and Jainism. It 
would be difheult to assert that he is a great poet ■ his matter is 
more interesting than his manner, which la competent but hardly 
more than that. Hia date U uncertain, but before the Saduk/t- 
karndwrla (1305), in which he is cited. Pischcl has not un- 
naturally seen in him a mistake for Bilhar^a, and one of Biihaoa^a 
verses i$ actually found, at least in some manuscripts of the 
^taka. Nor can the suggestion be positively disproved ; it is 
true that Biliiana is not usually a compiler, but that is not to say 

^ iCDMG. Ul 405. 

* EJ. K. Ulpiif, Sit Kaitli, JR AS, 1911* pp. 
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that he did not become one in otd age : he owned wcriltht as the 
l^fAramdHAadtvactirtla proves, and hia croLidsm is eslablts:bcd 
by the C^ur^suratafi^tlc^fiAai but wc know from his epic that 
he grew weary of the world in old age^ and that he paasca over 
his erotic poem in silence^ ^ that we might easily believe that 
he renounced wealth and Jove and sought the delights of solitude 
and devotion to God. But in the absence of any old tradition 
we cannot press Pisehers suggestion^ 

The rollovring stanzas illustrate well the minor key of Qilhaija'a 
art: 

riwn Jidara lati/hu manye 0kmr yad asi hbdhapariti)s*im 
A^tah^iiayufh hy adhikddhikavanchdfaiadiirbharam na punah. 

^ Thce^ O belly, 1 deem wi^e^ ^ince thou art satisfied with mere 
vegetables; but quite other is my view' of the accursed heart 
which Is ever more difficult to satiAti: because of ks hundreds of 
wishe^jp* 

dadA^fl fdvad ami zd^ayaA siiA/iarri: spAifraJu yatwi lyam Ardi 
ttiUdAar^ 

maftasi tai/vavidthd tu : kva vi^nyah kva sukfmm kva 

pf^irigra/uth T 

^ things of sense delight us hem so long only as fplly reigns in 
our hearts; in the mind nf those who know the truth objects^ 
delight^ and acquisition thereof are nothing*' 

vaso VitlAalam Astafaih kis^laydny Qkas (arutfam tahitn 
mfiliini k^atayr ksadham girinadiiiyam tr^MafAntaye 
kri^d mugdhamrgair vaydnsi stihfdu nakiam pradipah fofi 

svddhifu lihhav^ t^tAdpi Arpand yd<anta tty udMu/am. 

* Bark for a garment^ tw7gs for a bedp the foot of a tree for 
a housci roots to banish hunger^ water from mountain streams to 
quench thirst, sport with the loving gazelles, the birds as friends, 
Lhc moon as a lamp by night ; with such nehes at theb pleasure^ 
strange that the poor should beg/ 

Other workharcof leas interest; (^ambhu wrote under Hama 
of Kashmir (1089-1101) an AnyfiAtimukfdlati^aiaAa^ in 108 
elaborate atanxas, of no special merit. His HdjhtdraAarifapura,^ 


^ KM* JL 61 n. 
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a eulogy of Har^, is cited by Vallabhadeva freely, not his pataka* 
The Drstdniagataka ^ of Kusumadeva is probably late, though it 
is cited by Vallabhadeva : it illustrates each maxim by an example, 
whence its name, and is simple and unpretentious : 

uitamak kU^avihsobham ksamah sodkum ?ta hi tar ah 
manir eva mahaganagharsanaih na tu mrtkanak^ 

* Only the noble can bear the pangs of sorrow ; the jewel resists 
the pressure of the grindstone, not the lime/ 

t^vardh pigundh chagvad dvisantiti kirn adbhutam 
prdyo nidkaya evdhln dvijihvdn dadhatetaram. 

* What wonder if the rich ever hate false men ? Treasures ever 
conceal two-headed snakes/ The verbal form in the comparative 
is a frequent feature in this poetry. 

dkanavt apt paradattam duhkham aucityahhdjdm 
bkavaii hrdi tad evanandakdritansam 

* m 

Malayajarasabindur hadkate netram antar 
janayati ca sa evdhlddam anyatra gdtre. 

‘ If given by another even wealth is a sorrow to the noble ; it is 
others whose hearts it delights ; the water drops from the Malaya 
wind trouble the eye, though they give pleasure to the rest of 
the body/ 

Still later probably are the Bkdvagataka ^ of Nagaraja of the 
Taka family, or of Bhava, his prot^g^, and the Upadegagataka^ 
of Gumani, as well as many other works. In the seventeenth 
century the great authority on poetics, Jagannatha, wrote his 
Bkdminlvildsa^ admirable in many respects both as an erotic 
poem, an elegy, and a store of gnomic sayings, but this poetry is 
well beyond the limits here set. 

The anthologies, which are our sources of so many lyric 
stanzas," arc equally rich in gnomic matter, sometimes of great 
beauty, and there are a number of brief poems which may best be 
reckoned as gnomic- The most famous is the Cdtakdstaka^ of 
uncertain date ; the bird will drink only the water of the clouds, 
and thus is a symbol of hauteur ^ 


* Ed. Haeberlln, 317 ff. 

* Ed. KM. it 31 ff. 


® Ed. KM, iv. 37, 

^ Ed, Ha^berlin, 337 ff. 
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eka eva khagc manl vane vasati catakah 
pipasito vd mriyate yacate vd purandaranu 

* No peer is there in pride for the Cataka among the wood- 
dwellers ; athirst he dies ur makes supplication to Indra alone/ 

To an unknown Bhatta Urvidhara are ascribed some verses full 
of rough good sense : 

andhutapravistasya drstasya kruddkacakuisd 
svayam (vopavistasya varam mriyur na bhojanam, 

‘Better death than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits 
down, though you glare angrily at him/ 

d saptater yasya vivdhapahktir : vicckidyate nunam apandit0 ^sau 
jlvanti tdh kartafiakutiandbhydm : gobhyak kim nksd yavasam 
daddti? 

‘He is a fool who goes not on marrying until seventy ; his wives 
can live by spinning and pounding ; does the bull provide fodder 
for the cows ? ' Very different is the exquisite simile which justifies 
pity for the worthless; 

nirgttnesv apt sattvesu ddydm kurvanti sddhavak . . 

na hi samharaie jyoisnd^k candraf canddlavepnanL 

* The noble show compassion even to the worthless ; the moon 
doth not withhold her light even from the Candala's abode/ The 
im mutability of facts is proved in the Nitiratnai 

manir lutkati pdddgre kacah firasi dkdryate 
yaihaivdsie tatkaivdstdm kaco kaco manir manih. 

* A jewel rolls before our feet, glass is placed on the Head ; let 
them be as they are, a jewel remains a jewel, and glass glass/ 
Royal service is exposed ; 

rdjasevd manusydndm asidhdrdvalihanam 
panednanaparip/anjo vydlivadanacumbananu 

‘ For a man to serve a king is as wise as to lick the edge of 
a sword, embrace a lion, and kiss the mouth of a serpent/ The 
evils of overcrowding are not modern alone, as Vainateya shows 
in a humorous stanza : 

iasmijin eva grhodare rasavati tatraiva sd kandanl 
iatropaskaramni tatra gi^avas tairaiva vdsak svayam 
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sarvam sodkavata 'pi dnhstAagrhinak kirn brumahe tdm da^dm 
adya janayisyamdnagrhnn tatraiva yat kunthati. 

* Within the house is the kitchen, there the mortar, there too the 
crockery, there the children, there his own study- He has put 
up with all that, but what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife who to-day or to-morrow 
will present him with a new addition to his family must spend 
there her time of labour? * 


2. Didactic Poetry 


There is, of course, no clear line of demarcation between 
gnomic and didactic verse; the easiest mode of distinction rests 


on the extent and degree of unity of conception, and that permits 

of indefinite variety. Of early work of the pronounced didactic 

type very little has come down to ua ; (Jantideva's Bodhicarydva- 

tdra is the most distinguished effort known to us to adapt the 

elegances of Sanskrit poetry to the exposition of a complex 

philosophical and moral theme- Some of the poems ascribed to 

Qankara may be reckoned as sufficiently elaborate to be styled 

didactic tracts, for example, the faia^lokt ^ vihxch. in 101 Srag- 

dhara verses sets out with some wealth of imagery the principles 

of the Vedanta ; the M^okamudgara^ on the other hand, by the 

fire of its manner and the elaborate riming it affects is more lyric 

than didactic ; much of it features as the Dvdda^apaujciTikd- 

stotra. Some poetic merit attaches to the Qrngdrajndnanirnayci^ 

which in a form not common in Sanskrit gives a contest between 

the claims of love and of knowledge in thirty-two stanzas, the 

claims of love being espoused by Rambha, those of philosophy 

by Quka, The author and date are alike unknown, but the latter 
is hardly early. 

A more interesting and quite definitely datable work is the 
early treatise on Indian pornography, the KuUammataP advice 
of a hetaira, of Damodaragupta, minister of Jayapida of Kashmir 
(779-813). The book shows a young girl how to win gold for 
herself by the use of all the arts of flattery and feigned love, while 


' Ed. Sdect Works of Srisankaracharya pp. 8c; ff 
* Ed. IlaeberliEi, 265 ff. 
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preserving throughout a mere desire for wealth, Kalhana men- 
tions him as a poet, and Mammata and Ruyyaka cite verses from 
him, as do the anthologies, showing that his work won consider* 
able fame. From the point of view of literary history, it has tlie 
interest that it depicts a representation of Harsa's Ratnavall in 
an effective and realistic manner. The author's style is simple 
but not inelegant ; it begins : 

sa jayati samkaipabkavo Ratirnukha^aiapattraatmbanabhramarab 
yasyanuraktalalananayanan tavilokita vi vasatib . 

' Victorious is he, the mind-bom god, the bee who kisses the 
hundred petals of Ratios face, whose abode is the glance shot 
from the corner of the eye of amorous maidens/ There is both 
wit and humour, despite their coarseness, in some of his stanzas : 

^rnu sakhi kaniukam ekain gramyena kukamina yad adya kriam 

suraiasukhamllitaksl mrteii bhliena mukidsniL 

* ■< 

'Let me tell you, friend, of a singular thing a boorish fellow of 
a lover did to me to-day ; I had closed my eyes in theecstacy of 
the moment, when thinking me dead he took fright and let go 
of me/ 

axndagdhah ^ramakathino durlabhayosid ym^d viprah 
apamrtynr apakrd^itah kdmivyajena vie rdtrau. 

' Death untimely, in the shape of an uncultivated fellow, rough 
with his work, who can*t easily get women for all his youth, 
a Brahmin at that, departed from me at night in the guise of 
a lover/ 

paryankah svdsiaranah patir anukfih maneharam sadanam 
ndrhati laksdngam api tvariiaksanacauryasuratasya. 

* A couch with a fair coverlet, a loving spouse, a pleasant seat, all 
these are not worth a ten-thousandth part of the secret union 
which takes place in a hurried moment/ With modern examples 
before us, it is not surprising to find that Damodaragupta has 
lavished on this work the resources acquired by a prolonged 
study of the Kdmasutra^ the text-books on poetics, and the 
lexicons. 

Doubtless inspired in some degree by his predecessor, Ksemen* 
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dra, the polymath of Kashmir, wrote his Samayamatrkd^ which 
perhaps means * mother by convention alluding to the fact that 
the hetaira-to-be is introduced by a barber as the regular go- 
between to an ancient expert, Kalavatl, to be instructed in her 
exacting profession. The old lady, though owl-faced, crow- 
necked, and cat -eyed, through the passage of time since she was 
an expert, proves a witty instructress, and with her skilled aid 
the young aspirant ends by cheating a young fool and his stupid 
parent. Another of Ksemendra's numerous writings is the 
Kaldvildsa^ which in ten sections discourses of the various occu- 
pations and follies of mankind* The hero of the book is the 
famous Muladeva,® the personification of all trickery, who con- 
sents to educate in his own trade the young Candragupta whom 
his father entrusts to his care. We learn from him of the great 
spirit of cheating, Dambha, which has descended to earth and 
reigns among ascetics, doctors, lackeys, singers, goldsmiths, mer- 
chants, actors, and indeed all others ; it has spread even to the 
world of beasts— witness the crane who parades himself as a peni- 
tent to snare the unwary fish, and is known even in the vegetable 
world — the trees wear bark garments just like ascetics. There is 
in certain respects a curious modernity in Ksemendra's pictures ‘ 
he knew wandering singers and bards who went about, gipsy- 
like, with pots and carts, wearing their hair long, rich in children, 
winning many gifts by flattery and wasting by mid-day what they 
had received in the morning* More medieval is the complaint 
made of the goldsmith with his tricks to cheat those who put 
work in his hands. But we are back to modernity when we find 
that the doctor, who has quack medicines and who has killed 
many a patient, is at last voted a great success and cuts a splendid 
figure; that the astrologer, with all his hocus-pocus and his readi- 
ness to predict what his clients wish to hear, does not even know 
what his wife is doing behind his back ; and that the seller of 
patent remedies, whose head is as bald as a copper kettle, is yet 
prepared to guarantee an infallible cure for baldness and finds 
purchasers. The Darpadalana^ in seven sections, is intended to 

> Ed, KM. lo, I ass. 

* Ed. KM, i. 34 fT. cr. WZKM. yviiL 406 ff. 

* Bloomfield, PAPS, liL no* 212; Pavolini, GSAl. ix, 173, 

^ Ed* KM. vL 66fT* ; m, ZDMG* Ixix. 1 fT* 
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show the folly of pride whether it be based on noble birth ^ wealth, 
knowledge, beauty, courage, generosity, or asceticism* The form 
is not uninteresting; each section begins with some gnomic sen- 
tences, and then follows a tale in which the leading character 
delivers himself of a long speech which in effect is a continuation 
of the maxims* The Buddha appears in this role in ii, Qiva in vii, 
where he denounces some ascetics as not worth saving, since their 
passions cling to them still* The Sevyasevakopade^a^ in sixty-one 
stanzas is a little text of advice regarding servants and their 
masters, the Caturvargasamgraka describes the four ends of life, 
morality, practical life, love, and release, characteristically with 
more effort in the case of love than in those of the others* The 
Cdrucarydfataka ^ is a century of verses laying down the rules of 
good behaviour, illustrating them by references to myths and 
tales* The work has a certain interest, because it was used by 
and doubtless influenced the writing of the Ntdmanjart ^ of Dya 
Dviveda (1494), which illustrates some 200 verses of maxims by 
tales culled from Sayana^s comoientary on the Rgveda. Probably 
due to Ksemendra's influence is also the Mugdkopade^a * of Jal- 
hana, a warning in sixty-six stanzas against the wiles of hetairai* 
Ksemendra can write a fairly simple style, which appears to the 
best advantage in his reflections on the world and on morals, nor 
must we for a moment suggest that his remarks on erotics are of 
the character of pornography ; he unquestionably had throughout 
his work a moral aim, however little we may care for his mode 
of treating difficult issues* Some of the Kaldvildsa stanzas are 
quite pretty : 

atha pathikavadhudahanah ^anakair ^idabhun m^dkaralokak 
kumndaprahodhaduto vyasanagurn^ cakravdklndnu 

* Then slow uprose the shimmering moon, tormenting the wives of 
those afar, portending the awakening of the night- lot uses, and 
causing the female Cakravaka birds the grief of loss of their 
spouses*’ 

anahgendbaldsahgdj jitd yena jagattrayl 

sa citracariiak kdmah sarvakdmaprado ^stu vah. 


' Ed* KM. II. 79 ff* 

* Keith, JRAS* 1900, pp. 1 17 ff,, 796 f* 
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' May Love who* though bodiless, wEth women only to aid him 
conquered the three worlds* bestow on yon, wonder- worker , all 
that you love/ 

art/iit itdma jand/tdm jtvi/afti akAifdA krijFdktjldfi/i^ (a 
film ca Adrttrt/}^ atidAiirfd^ loAt. 

fdf^iisi nfiirifkiif canro fidhdkdrtna ydit SdfhtrdStffl^ 
gdyajmcaarak Aapdti ftdhd nftydii 

'^Gold is the Ufe and all the bu:imc^ of life for men, yet in th-b 
world our singers with their goat 4 ike bleats arc clever enough to 
steal it away* when the wretched thief m the night hears the 
shout " Oh, Oil**' he takes to Ins heeb in panic^ but the cunning 
thief of a singer gets a lakh of coins when his audience shouts 
Oh, Oh The term hdkd expresses Joy as well as fright. The 
denunciation of the goldsmith b quite effective : 

Meruh jt/nio ^tidurE manujjabhdntim farityajya 
Mf/ff thoyaui caurydi cfiurdftdm /ttmakdrdt^dm^ 
fns*»dn nt/tklpatlndm trsamhhavf ouiradasyikHdm 
ekak sHi^arxakiiro nzgrdAyafi sarvathd nityam. 

* Why docs mount Meru keep kq far awniy from our earth ? It b 
in fear of being stolen by our thieved o\ goldsmiths. There Tore 
kings, when robbers and thteves are scarce, should suppress by all 
means in their poiver the goldsmith." 

Haifa century younger lhan Ksemendra was Amitagati whose 
SttdAii$iy(iratftdsa>hd&Aaf'‘Coihct\<>n of Jeivdsof Happy Sayings,^ * 
was written in 994 and his DkarmufiariX^^d twenty years later** 
The former work in thirty-two chapters^ usually written in one 
and the same metre, touches on the vanmis aspccss of Jain cihic.s, 
with an obvious polemical altitiidc towards Brahman ical specula- 
tions and practice. As usual, ivomen arc assailed readily fvih 
and hetainu have a whole chapter to themiielves (xxiv). The 
Aptas,tbe perfect men of Jainbm^are described in xxviii^and the 
Bnihmanical gods arc denied the right to rank with them because 
they lust after women, indulge in drink, and are devoted to the 
world of sense. The assault on Brahman ii$m is resumed with 
much legendary matter to support ft In the later work. More 

DIh XM, fij; with trftrti. R. Scliniyt ajilI J, Hrricl, ZOJlD, lir. iod l%i ; cf. 
WZKlLxidl. 

^ Nr MhfonaiA* JD£i dii Amdia^il {19^13^ 
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important is Hemacandra's Vog^afastra,^ writtGn in simple ^lokas, 
with his own commentary in somewhat elaborate prose. The first 
four chapters contain as developed in the commentary a full and 
clear account of Jain philosophy, the last eight deal with the 
various duties and ascetic practices of Jainism. There is, as in 
Amitagatif the constant glorification of Ahinsa and depreciation 
of women, and, though Hemacandra is capable of some moder- 
ately good poetry it would be absurd to give the work any high 
literary rank. From this point of view greater value attaches to 
the little but elaborate ^rhgdravairagyaiarangtnt^ m forty-six 
stanzas, denouncing the love of women, by Somaprabha (1376). 

^ Ed. BI. J907 ff. ; i-iv, ZDMG. xxviil ifij flf, 

“ Kd. KM. V, 114 flf. 
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THE DIDACTIC FABLE 
I. The Origin of the Fable 

W E may safely assume that from the earliest times of the 
life of the Vedic Indians in India tales of all sorts 
passed current among the people, however useless it may be 
to discriminate them as fairy tales, Marchen, or myths or fables 
in the earlier stages of their development. It was, however, 
a distinct and important step when the mere story became 
used for a definite purpose, and when the didactic fable became 
a definite mode of inculcating useful knowledge. We do hot 
know at what date this took place ; we could not expect to find 
fables in the Rgveda^ but we have there something which reminds 
us how easy it was for Indian thought to transfer to men’s neigh- 
bours the habits of men. Whatever be the purpose of a famous 
hymn in the Rgveda^ in which Brahmins are compared to croak- 
ing frogs as they sing at their sacrifice, it is clear that we have 
a recognition of a certain kinship between men and animals, 
which comes out clearly in the Upanmds,® where we have the 
allegory or satire of the dogs who search out a leader to howl 
food for them, the talk of two flamingoes whose remarks calT 
attention to Raikva, and the instruction of the young Satyakima 
first by a bull, then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird. 
Granting that we have not here the didactic fable, in which the 
actions of beasts are made the means of advising men, still we can 
realize how easy it was to pass to this form of instruction, and in 
fact we find in the epic ^ clear recognition of fables, and that not 
merely in the late didactic book xii but elsewhere. Not only do 
we hear of the bird that provided the equivalent of the golden 
eggs, but of the naughty cat which deceived the little mice by an 
appearance of virtue so that they delivered themselves into her 
power, and we have a ?//<?/ry^which certainly is strongly suggestive 

^ vii. 103. s Ch&nda^a Upaniiad^ i, ra ; iv. i ; y f, 

^ HolizmAiiTi, D<is MahabMrata^ iv. 8S ff. 
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of the material whence developed tht PaJfC&tiin fra. The Panda vaE, 
it ja su^ested, are to be treated the mtelligcat jackal treated 
his allicE the tjger, the the idineumor], and the wolf, when 

he sniartl)^ cheated them out of any &hare in the booty he had 
won with their aid. About the Bame timej as the monumental 
evidence at Bharhut proves, the Uiiddhists were already making 
another use of the eommon belief in the close relationship of 
.animals and man, now accent uated by the adoption by Hindus, 
BuddhwtH, and Jains alike of the doctrine of iratiaTni^ation into 
animal as well as human forms. They chose by relating beast 
atories to illustrate the deeds and greatness of the Buddha and 
his contemporaries in past births. 

We may confidently mo from the epic and from allusions 
lo proverbs in Patadjali * ihat ilie beast fable was thus current, 
but we cannot aay with any certainty whether fables had yet come 
to be reduced to literary form of any kind. The answer may be 
in the negative* for the fable as we have it in the is 

indeed an elaborate production despite its seeming lack of art. 
ft b essentially didactic, and thus must consist in part of a lalc, 
but in part also of a moral or maxim of practical life — which may, 
of course, not be mnrat in the higher sense of the icmn The fuble, 
indeed, is essentially connected with the two branches of iscience 
known by Indians as the NTti(dsfra and the Arfhafdjtra^ which 
have this in cotumon as oppo.scd ro the DAarma^dstra ihat they 
are not codes of morals, but deal with man^s action in practical 
politics and conduct of the ordinary affairs of cvery-day [ife and 
intercourse. We must not+ however^ exaggerate the contrast 
betuceu these <j5^tras, for in the Artkofastra and the Niltfdrtra 
alike there is much common sense* and that is often in accord 
with practical morality ; at no time can we regard the didactic 
fable as intended merely to extol devemess without regaid tn 
morality \ there lingers around the w'ork a disiinci influence of the 
Dkarma^stra^hA was only to be expected* seeing that the PaUca- 
tanira was intended for the instiuctjon of the young and the 
instructors were Emhmms.. But the youthful pupils were crvidently 
not intended to be Bridimm boys either solely or mainly j Iradi- 

1 ArvA, ^urv. Imdin, \ 1^. On Ihe of dAlH cf. R. C, 
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tion crLshrincd in the Paticafantra itself asserts its composition 
for the instruction of the sons of a prince, and with thiw actor ils 
the use of Sarwkrit, for at the probable time of its first produc- 
tiorij Sanskrit waji already cs^nttally the language of the Brahmins 
and of the high official classes in the royal A work 

of this sort, it is evident, ivas a very definite treat bnj, ^tomething 
vastly difTcrent from mere taka regarding beasts or even the 
simple fable as it may have passed ctirrent orally. 

The form of the fable is essentially dictated Sts on^!n» The 
story is naturally related in prose^ but the moral h fixed in the 
memory by being put In verse form^ and it is natural that other 
didactic verses should be strewn in the talcs ; such an employment 
of gnomic stanzas is found in the Prd/im/rnaJ The 

maxim embodying the truth or point of the ulc naturally stands 
in a different position from the more general didactic stanza; it 
must be capable of serving as an Identification label, or Katha- 
paihgrahaflokat a verse that sums up the tale. It must^ however, 
have been natural on the basis of such stanzas to insert ifi the 
nan^tivx: Itself iUanzas which arc not maxim.'^^ butt like tbc laboh 
refer definitely to the tale itself^ and thus we achieve the use of 
Akhyana or narrative vcrj?es^ but primarily at any rate as a minor 
feature. It is only slowly and late that the didactic fable comes 
to be written wholly or largely in verse. 

Yet another pecuHarity marks the form of the fable. Tt was 
a distinctly artistic touch to complicate and mlaige the theme, 
not merely by combining a number of fables to form a book, but 
to interweave the fables so that ihe whole would become a. unity ^ 
This involved making the characters in the fables support their 
maxims by allusions to other fables, which they necessarily ate 
asked to tell, resulting that in a fable others are normally inserted^ 
while the process may even be carried so far as to include in stick 
an mscricd fable soother in.^erted fable. There Is^ of course, 
nothing simple or popular in such a form \ Indeed, it is highly 
inconvenient for merely practical purposes, as the thread of the 
mam narrative may be so Interrupted as to render return to it 
difficult p it must have been the mvcntiim of some definite person 
or persons. For models we can only refer vaguely to the love of 
direct speech shown m the epics where, if pcssible, the actor is 

* vU^ ij FT. 
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made to relate his own deeds, as does Odysseus among the 
Phaiacians. Nor would it be reasonable to doubt that those who 
introduced these important changes into the form of the fable, as 
contrasted with the simpler form we must presume it once had, 
0 were responsible for inventing many of the fables which they tell* 
From the popular fable they may well have borrowed a good 
deal in substance, but in adapting it for very definite didactic ends 
they must have vitally changed it. We can support this view by 
the wholesale alterations evidently made in the conception of 
fables by the Buddhists in the Jataka book* 

In view of these facts it is clear that it is not possible to speak 
of a Prakrit fable literature as being the precursor of the Fanca- 
iantra. We have no reason whatever to suppose that any real 
parallel to the structure of the Paucatantra ever existed, and we 
cannot even say that the substance of the individual tales was 
current among the people until much later, when the popularity 
of the Pancatanira led to the wholesale effort to appropriate 
them for the humbler ranks of society much as apparently 
happened in the case of Aesop*s fables. We may go further and 
hold that the fable was far more of an independent creation in 
Sanskrit than the popular tale or Marchen, which is free from the 
didactic aim of the fable and expresses much more directly the 
religious feelings of the people, their myth-making capacity, their 
belief in magic in all aspects, and the native ingenuity of humble 
narrators. It is in entire harmony with this obvious distinction 
that Indian tradition is as positive regarding the Prakrit original 
of the great collections of Marcheii as it is silent on the existence 
of any Prakrit source of the Pancatanira. 

Clear distinctions in literature, as in everything else, are not 
common in Sanskrit, and no terminology was invented by writers 
on poetics to discriminate between the fable and the tale, though 
as regards the tale itself some efforts were made to discriminate 
the species of Katha or Akhyayika, though without success.^ 
The stories in the several books of the Pancatanira are styled 
Kathas, while in one version the title is Tantrdkhydyika. The 
terms themselves merely denote, Akhyayika, narrative, some- 
times minor narrative, Katha, conversation, story, and it was 
hardly possible to discriminate them seriously. Nor are in fact 

1 CC S, K. D^, BSOS, iiL 507 ff* 
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ia the Pahcatanira fables, tales, and narratives of actual or 
possible human events rigidly discriminated ; it differs from the 
tales in that the fable element with its didactic stanzas decidedly 
prevails over other elements, while the tale includes the fable 
merely as a lesser constituent. Both profit by this absence of 
rigidity, which permits either a richer content and more elaborate 
development. Even so late a work as the Hitepadi^a knows how 
to seek variety by blending the beast fable with Marchen and 
spicy narratives of human life. 

2. The Reconstruction of the Panca/anira and its 

Orig^hi 

The original of the numerous works which have come down to 
us, usually under the style of Pancatantra or something equiva- 
lent, is now lost. But we can unquestionably find our way back 
to the substance of the original and even to a considerable measure 
of its form by the examination of the chief of its representatives*^ 
Of these we can certainly discern four main groups. The first is 
the Pahlavi version of the Pancatantra made before A.D. 570, but 
now lost, which itself can be reconstructed in substance from an 
Old Syrian and an Arabic version with the later texts based on 
the latter. The second is a version produced in north-west India, 
which was interpolated in the version of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd 
which formed the basis of the Brhaikathdmahjart of K^mendra 
and the K atkdsaritsdgara of Soniadeva in the eleventh century. 
The third is represented by two Kashmir versions styled Tantrd- 
khydyika, and by two Jain recensions which derive their matter 
from a text akin to, but not that of, the Tantrdkhdyika, namely 
the Simplicior well known through Buhler and Kielhom's edition 
in 7isum tiroiium, and the text of PQrnabhadra (1199), who used 
also the Tanirdkhydyika and some .other unknown version. 
Fourthly, we have the common ancestor of the Southern Pafica^ 
tantrUi the Nepalese Paiicaianira and the popular Hitopade^a\ 
the latter two are derived from a version sister to the Southern 
Pancatantra now lost, and the Hitopade^a is in considerable 
measure derived from another source altogether. 

This is the limit of our certainty, Hertel^s^ unrelenting and 

Sec F, Edgerton, The Pamhaianira ReccnstruiJeii 
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fruitful Ubount !ed Him to conclude that all these sources went 
back to a defective original (sly led by him but it is dear that 
this la unproved. Further^ he held that these four sources ought 
to be reduced lo iwo, the original and * K the 

source of the other three groups^ and in part of veniicjn ^ 
of the Tan/rdkAf^jika itself. This again is implausible, and 
the result Is important^ hecauAc it follows that the occurrence of 
any story In any two of the four vcr^ilon^ is a strong TCa&on for 
assigning it to the original vvhereas on Ilertcrs view signifi- 
cance of this kind only applies to occurrence both in the Tlfxw- 
trakAy^yi^a and one of the * K ' version. Nor is there any 
adequate ground for Hertd's further assumption of another inter- 
mediate arthctypc^*N.-W,\ from which the Pahfavh the Southern 
PaA^a/an/t{i group, and liic ^simplicior are descended p Further, 
the priority of recension of the TdHtraAAydyiAn is implausibli: ; ita 
omissions, which Hertd held of great importance In re-establbh- 
ing the original text, are frequently not a proof of fidelity to the 
ultimate source j but are secondary { the rcccnsiun which makeK 
them good la tliu.s as valuable, if not more so, than recension a- 
Fortunatelyp despite ihese divergences of opinion, we can be 
assured of the possIbUky of reconstructing the substance of the 
originaL Kdgerton accepts all of the stories held original by 
Hcrtd as genuine, and of those which he adds Hertel merely 
holds five doubtful and two certainly unoriginaL His grounds 
in no case are convincing^ and the deputed talcs are, pxubabLy 
™ough, to be ascribed to theprimary- 

The name of thb Original was almost certainly PaAcaian/ra^ 
but the sense of the term is uncertain ; does Pan fra merely mean 
bookj or do€^ it indicate trick, specimen of sharp conduct, or 
didactic or authoritative Lrestise ? SliiiilarJy, does TanfriJAAyd- 
yiXvr denote 3 Nlti^Sstra in the form of tales arranged in (five) 
books j or an authoritative text-book (for policy) in the shape of 
an Akhyayik^ j Or a text-book composed of instructive or 
didactic talcs? We do not know, but ii is perhaps more likely 
that PaA^rafanfra meant originally five subject-matters ; as a title, 
a treatise dealing with five subjeeL-maLters, Of the state of the 
original we cannot say more wilh certainty than that it must have 
existed before the Fahlavi version was made, and probably for 
some timc« That It was written long after Uoo B* C*j fJerters 
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first suggested date, is not doubted by himself ; it knows the 
Mahdbkdraia well, and the use of dindra^ the Latin denarius^ 
points definitely to a time after the Christian era, though it is 
not sufficient to assign it to the second century a. D, at earliest^ 
I Everything, however,^ suggests that it fell in the period of 
^the Brahmanical restoration and expansion under the Guptas 
or just before their empire, with which well accords the 
use of Sanskrit for the instruction of princes and the dis- 
tinctly Brahmanical character of the work, even if the evidence 
for the author having been a Vaisnava is inadequate. We may 
reasonably accept the author as a Brahmin, but the name Visnu- 
9arman given doubtless in the prototype cannot be relied on, 
though it is impossible to dismiss it as certainly feigned ; the 
author might very well have wished thus to secure remembrance 
of his personality. If so, then some weight may attach to the 
fact that Visnu^arman is described as relating the tales to the sons 
of king Amara9akti of Mahilaropya or Mihilaropya in the Deccan 
as a sign of southern origin ; with this it agrees that the Tantrd- 
kkydyika with the Jain versions mentions a mount J^syamOka, 
apparently in the western Deccan. The frame story of Book v is 
placed in Gauda^ Bengal, but this is of no importance, especially as 
of the later versions only the Hitopade^a is connected with that 
land. HerteFs view that the work was composed in Kashmir 
because neither the tiger nor the elephant plays a part in the 
original, while the camel is known, is inconclusive in view of the 
late origin of the work, which would render it possible for persons 
in a very wide area in India to know all about the cameh The 
places of pilgrimage mentioned are common-place, Puskara, 
Gangadvara, Prayaga, and Varanasi, so that we must leave the 
place of composition open, 

3 * The Subjict^Moriter' of tho Pd^coioTitvcL 

The reconstructed text is unquestionably a text-book for the 
instruction of kings in politics and the practical conduct of every- 
day life, but it is also a story-book, and the author was not in- 
clined to cut down his stories merely to the bare minimum neces- 
sary for his task of instruction. This is true to human nature, 

' Keith, JR AS. 1915, pp, 504 . 
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and it doubtless accounu for th^ in^rtion of stories ivhjcb are 


rather MSrehen than fable, as the tale* of the ntmitd bird which 
menaced the sea and the narrative in Book ii of the experieneca 
of the mouse^ Hifaoy^a* Nor was the intention of the author un* 
moral ; he had no desire to establish the doctrine that dishonesty 
Vp'os the best policy ; hla concern was to give advice of a useful 
character! and tt ts by no means essential that such advice should 
be immoraL rndeedp m one Important case, the story of Evil- 
wit and Honest-wit, we have a 1on[j account simply intended to 
prove that honesty is the best policy, and die point is emphasised 
by the fact that it is Karatakoi a minister of the bulb who reproves 
his Colleague Damanaka and insists that he will live to repent 
successful villainy. We are tn fact right in the midst of the 
normal Brahmanical society. The ministers of the king are nor- 
mally Brahmins, Brahmins are essential for aacrjficeSp the Brah- 
mamcal consecrations and sacraments are observed, at the new and 
the full moon Brahmins are fed- It is quite a mistake to regard 
aa signs of hostility to Brahrnanbm such facts as allusions to the 
false ascetic or the greed of the priests, a distinction which they 
share with women and kings. The BrahminK were not a close 
corporation, blind to defects of individual members; they were as 
ready 10 sec the defects of one another as medieval monks. Of 
BuddhUt tendencies there is no trace whatever; Ben fey's view 
that the original of the J^ancafanfra was a Buddhist book was 


natural at the lime when he could find pHja.llels for the tales only 
in Buddhist books whose age he over^rated^ and when it was 
imperfectly realised how essentially Indian in many regards 
Buddhism was, We now can be certain that several of the Jataka 
tales are merely derived from the original PaJkafarttra as in the 
case of Nos« 34^ and 36 1 which rest on iJic frame story ofBook i of 
that text For the large and sometimes indigestible masses of 
politicat information regarding kings, ministers, and royal govern- 
ment^ the means to win allies and allcAatc confederations of 
eciemECH, and to wage war^ we have a parallel in the ArfAafdrfra 
handed down under Kautilya's name ; it is quite possible that it 
waj« actually known as we have it to the original Pafitafarttni^ 
but that cannot be proved by internal evidence, and the utterly 
uncertain date of the ArtAafds^rd renders it out of the question 
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to i^s^erl tliat it in older than the Pitncaiafifra. What la cli:ar in 
that the Paffiratartira d&ivcd it^ information from a fimilar 
source to the fCaufilffa, 

The frame siuiy of Boot 1 is preceded by a legend of the 
wkkednE.^ of the sons of king Amara^kti* who entrusts them LO 
ViSf^u^rmaii on his promise in six months to leach them polity , 
Then we are introduced to the topic of the separation of friends ^ 
the frame story relit ii^ how a wicked jackal brought about the 
estrangement of the Uon, Pihgalpka, from the bull, Sarfijlvakaj 
who had been rescued by the lion and then ivas treated 3^ his 
dear friend, to the disgust of the jackaU, Kaiataka and Daniarmka. 
the lion's trusted ministers. By cunning die lion ts made to dis- 
trust the buHj and finally to slay him i he repents when he sees 
his blood-stained paws, but Damanaka consoles him and remains 
his premier. Tht: book gives ample room for political discas- 
aiona, but it contains also a set of interesting fablca. The fate of 
the ape who pulled om a wedge and was split up by it is 
recounted to prove the folly of interfering with what does not 
concern one. The necessity of investigating in lieu of mere Jook* 
ing at surface appearances b sliown by the tale (a) of the jackal 
who learned by investigation that the drum whose sound had 
terrified wa,. merely skin with emptiness witliLn. Then we learn 
of thiee cases of evils brought on oneself in the talcs (3 a-c) of 
the foolish monk who took a thief as pupil and had hia cash 
stolen, of the jackal who ran in between and was killed by the 
impact of two butting rams, and of the procuress who took the 
place of a weaver's wife in order to further her intrigue with a 
patron, and suHcred in consequence the loss of her nose Tale ^ 
.how, of Eoilo over fo™ i .h, fco„io' 

pumih the serpent who slew her offspring put the prince’s gold 
chain in his hole and thus had him killed. Next we hear of the 
error of ovei-greed> Jliuslratcd by the heron who deceived the fish 
into ti ustii^ him to remove them to another lake, and so being 
eaten by him, but who met his just fate from a wise crab. Tale 6 
proves that fuliy leads to ruin, as the lion was destroyed by the 
clever hare who caused him to leap into a well to attack his 
counicrfEit presentmeni in the water. The result of cleverness 
inducing combined action is next UlustraLed by the talc of how 
the retainers of a lion by offering themselves to their sick master 
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as fcx 3 d and being refu:^ed \n tum induced the fooHdb camel, who 
Wiu living under the lion ^5 proiccLion, to do likewise^ wbefeupon 
the lion devoured him. Next COme;S a warning attacking 

an enemy iviihout knowing his prowess, illustrated by TaJc9 of 
ihc strand birda. The male bade the hen lay her eggs at the 
ocean^s edge, but she derided the project, defending her thesis by 
two talcs (JO and 11) emboxed in Tale g. The first explains 
how the foolish tortoise lost his life hy not heeding the advice of 
the geese.Vho were carrying him on a stick held in their daws^ 
not to open Ills mouth while m the air ; the secoinl expiains how 
the fish Forethought and Ready- wit escaped the fishers but 
Conic-ivhat^wiil was caught. The husband, howci^eri inststn on 
her acting as he bids ; the sea takes away the eggs, but the bird 
successfully invokte* through Garu^^ Visnu*5 aid| and the ocean 
on pain of an assault by fire gives back the eggSn. The tale (11) 
of the bird which would not take a teliing, but insisted on ex- 
plaining to a foolish rnonkey that he could not warm himself by 
the light of a glowworm and bo irritated the monkey that he 
killed hinix proves the truth that some people will not learn, 
"laic i;:j tells how Honest-wit and Evil-wit disputed over a sum of 
money which they liad together buried but which the laitet had 
secretly dug up* In court he declares that the tree will prove as 
witness of the scene that his adversary was a thief, And, w'bcn 
it js arranged to go to the tree, he tells hU father to go into its 
hollow and pretend to be the tree spirit. The father remon- 
strates^ telling Tale 14^ how the foolUh heron iuduced a mun^ 
goose to cat a $nake which devoured her young only 10 find that 
mungooscs are connoisseurs in young birds. None the less he 
doEt his son's bidding^ dccbres from the tree that Honcst*wit is 
a thief, only to be burned in the tree by that outraged youths his 
crime be^ng thus exposed.. The laat tale isthatofthe merchant'^r 
son whose balance of 1,000 pounds of iron was aiolcn by the friend 
with whom he deposited it m his absence. VVhen he it back 
he Is told that mice had eaten It \ he therefore steals the son of his 
frlendi and declares that a falcon has carried him away ; brought 

before the judges he tasily persuades him to secure the return of 
the balance for the son. 

Book ii of the winning of friends i» perhaps more attract I ve* It 
opens with the tale of the clever king of the doves^ Bright-nccki 
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who Saves bis retinue Groin the huntLT'B net by making them all 
fly up wit^tand then has the bonds cut by the mouse, Goldy, 
beine cafcfitl^ Lave hia cut last. We learn next how the crow, 
Ligfflwin^, makes fi’Icjids with Goldy, and is introduced to his 
old rriend, the tortoise Sluggish. Goldy then explains why he 
left his iirat home ; his talc (t) explains that he used to eat the 
alms begged by a monk despite the efforts of the unfortunate 
to put it out of his reach ; a friend comes and tells the monk 
that the strength of the aiousu must have some cause, just 
as there was a rcaaon for mother Candili exchanging husked rice 
for husked rice. The ailusion is explained in Tale a; a Brahmin 
bade his wife prepare to feed Brahmins at the change of moon, 
and to override her ubjectiona on the score of economy, tells 
Tale 3 , the stony of the over-greedy jackal who, having as food a 
boar, deer, and hunter, nibbled the end of the bowstring which 
killed him by splitting his throat. The Brahmin's wife yields, 
but a dog snuffs and defiles the sesame prepared, so she sends the 
pupil of her husband to exchange it for other husked rice, evok- 
ing from the master of the house where the effort to cxcJiangc is 
made the adage alluded to. The monk then proceeds to search 
for the cause of the mouse's might and finds it in a store of gold 
in the mouse's home which gave him magic power. This taken 
aw'ay, the mouse is rendered weak, and, unable to feed his 
followers, ia abandoned by tliem and gives up the deIu.‘!iDn of 
desiring power and riches, A fourth friend ia now added in the 
shape of a deer ; but, wandering one day, it i.i ctught in a snare, 
and, inappropriately it may be admitted, while waiting to be 
freed gratifies its curious fnends by telling how, when young, It 
had been kept in Captivity by a prince, until one day urged to 
human utterance by desire for freedom it so startled the prince 
that he fell afevered and only recovered when he was told the truth 
of the voice he had heard and released the deer. The comrades 
now release the deer, but the tortoise is surprised by the hunter's 
advent, and has to be rescued by a clever ruse on the part of the 
deer who prcicnda to be de^adi 

Book iii illustrates war and peace by the tale how tlie strong- 
hold of the owls was burned by the crows. The origin of the war 
is explained as due to an error in speech, and Uns elicits the tale 
(1) of the ass in the panther's skin, which by braying lost its life- 
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then a second tale Is adduced, the election by the birds of a king; 
the crow objects to the owi as hideous ^ and not fit even for a 
bluff, and to illustrate the use of bluffing tells Tale 3, how the clever 
hare by pretending to have a commission from his patron the 
moon — in which the Indians saw a hare instead of a face — 
frightened away an elephant which was destroying with its herd 
all the animals round a certain lake. Further, he denounces the 
meanness of the owl and by Tale 4 illustrates the danger of a 
mean king as judge by the case of the cat, Curd-ears, who ate up 
the foolish hare and partridge who had come to him to settle a dis- 
pute. The birds are now induced to desert the owl who remains 
alone, vowing vengeance on the crows. The next tale {5) shows 
how by deceit the crowds may win, as the Brahmin was cheated 
out of his sacrificial goat, as he was carrying it home, by rogues 
who assured him that he was carrying an unclean dog. The 
crow minister, therefore, contrives to present himself to the owls 
as a suppliant who, for his good advice to the crow king, has been 
cast out ; his friendly reception is advised and defended by two 
parallels. Tale 6 explains that even a thief received a kind wel- 
come from the old man whose young wife is terrified by his 
intrusion into embracing warmly her spouse ; Tale 7 extols the 
advantage of having enemies divided ; the ogre who came to carry 
off a Brahmin and the thief who wished to steal his cows 
quarrelled over priority in evil-doing, so that the Brahmin woke 
up, drove off the ogre by a spell and the thief by his club. Only 
the owl, Red-eye, warns his foolish sovereign by the tale (8) of 
the silly carpenter who allowed his wife to dishonour him, but 
was deceived by her saying that she would not have any evil 
happen to him for the world. Red-eye ako sees through the 
statement of the wily crow that he wishes to burn himself and be 
reborn an owl, proving that no such change of nature is possible 
by Tale 9. An ascetic rescued a mouse and made her a maiden, 
when she became ripe for marriage he sought a meet husband ; the 
sun declined the proposals as the cloud was stronger than he, the 
cloud admitted inferiority to the wind, the wind to the moun- 
tain, and it to the mouse, so that the sage turned the maid to a 
mouse again. The owl king, however, persisted m permitting 
his enemy within the gates and is repaid by the destruction by 

‘ Cf* J^taka 370, 
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fire of his home. The crow king warmly rewardji his minister, 
and on questioning him how he could bear to assodaie with fbej 
is told the laic of the serpent who pretended to the fiogs that he 
had been cursed by a Brahmin to act as their carrier ; the frog 
king enjoys riding on him, and Ending his pace diminish owing 
to lack of food allows him to eat up the young frogs, which he 
does so energetically as to devour them ail. 

Book iv illustrates the ioss of one's gettings by the tale of the 
ape and the crocodile ‘ who lived in such amity that the croco- 
dile 3 Wife became j^lous, and fallirig stek would be content with 
nothing save Iicr rival's heart. The crocodile, though sad, seeks 
to entice the ape to visit him, but the ape finds out his platt and 
saves himself by saying that his heart is kept on a fig-tree, escap- 
ing when, the crocodile seeks to obtain it from the tree. The 
crocodile seeks to renew the irkndship, but is told instead that 
the ape is not like the ass who came back. This constitutes the 
one Talc; an ass's heart and cars are demanded by a sick lion ; 
the jackal induces an ass to come by pretending he is taking him 
to a she-ass ; the lion springs too soon and the ass escapes, but 
is deluded by the jackal into a second and fatal visit. The lion 
then departs to perform due ceremonial before partaking of the 
remedy ; the jackal eats heart and ears, and, when the lion 
demands them» asserts as irrefutable that the asa had neither 
heart nor ears, or else he would never have come back. Book v 
warns against inconsiderate action. A Brahmin is dreaming of 
the son to be bom ; his wife waitu him of day-dieams by the case 
of Somafar man’s father ; he was a Brahmin who dreamed that he 
would sell for twenty rupees the groats he had to buy goats, have 
in five years a fiock sufficient to obtain too cows, and so become 
rich until he had a son bom ; the child would come home, and 
the busy mother would neglect him, whereon the chivalrous 
father would beat her, an action he accomplished in his dream, 
destroying at one stroke all hope of the riches he coveted. Iri 
point of fact a boy is bom, and the wife goes to washjeavingtho 
child to her husband's care as they had no maid. A summons 
arrive ftom the queen and the Brahmin goes to the palaoe, leav- 
ing hi.s pet mongoose in charge of the babe. On his return he 
finds the mungoose rushing to meet him with bloody paws and 

* Jitata J5fl ; If. tt. 
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mmitb ; in a rage he deems h\s adh IcUlcd and slays the beastt 
only to find that the blood was that of a cobra which the faithful 
guardian had destroyed. His wife shores his grief, and reminds 
him by Tale 1 cf hasty aeLion. A young merchant is bidden in 
a dream to slay three monks who shall present themselves, as 
they are treasures stored by hfs father la this odd form and will 
become when slain dindras. He obeys, carrying out the rite 
with A barber^s aid l the barber foolishly tries to repeat the tricky 
but his murdered monks do not become dindras, and he perishes 
at the hands of outraged Justice. The tone of this bwki as 
becomes its themes* is decidedly sombre. The brevity of the two 
books IS remarkable, but it is just as likely to have been original 
as to Jiavc been the product of rehandling^ 

Of the many maxims cited only about a quarter can be assigned 
to moral, religious, or philosophical thought, the rest deal with 
royal palsey and general mles of life. The latter are far from 
always unmoral ; the hero of Book u is a fine character of the 
heroic type, proud but ever ready to sacrifice himself for his folk 
and hia friends j the mouse alfio» when he ruled hb subjects, 
worked desperately for themi and m the sphere of private life the 
householder is expected to be loyal, gcncrDUs, and upright. 
There is no SUggesitoii of approval of a low moral standard in 
domestic lifc| violators of mardage ties are dearly not admired, 
and lack of sensitiveness to dishonour is disapproved and ridiculed^ 

4. Siyl€ and Laftguag^ of PaiicaJantra 

There can be no doubt that the work was the production of an 
artist. The complex emboxment of the atoriefl,, which can be seen 
from the atialyais above^ b a very difrerent thing from the epic 
simplicity, and nut less characteristic b the Intermingling of prose 
with gnomic stanzas and w^ith title stanzaj^ giving the moral 
inculcated in each tale with a hint of its characEers, as when the 
tale of tlie bird who annoyed an ape regarding a glow-woim is 
introduced with ^ You cannot bend wood that Is uubcndable j you 
cannot use a knife on a stone^ Know from the fate of the bird 
Needlebcak that you cannot teach one who will not learn/ 
A model for the intermingling of prose and vctm has been seen 
in the JdtakamMd \ but, as we have seen, the character of that 
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work is distinctly different; the verses there cany on the narra- 
tive, as is done but very seldom in the Paacatantra, usually 
where the emotion demands a finer exprn^ion than presse, or 
where a reported verse is essentially demanded by the narrative. 
Thus in the deer's tale of his former captivity the verse he cites 
as uttered by himself is an essential factor of the story, serving 
tile purpose of attracting the prince's car; 

VffffWrffiviJM/ASjra mrgaj.’H/Aasja dk$vat&h 
pr^ktttif *nvg6tnifysmi kttda ian rue iAavify/tti f 

'Ah, when will It be that 1 shall follow my herd as hither and 
thither the wind and the rain blow it on?' Emotion, on the 
other hand, renders appropriate among other verses clearly 
gnomic the we by the hypocritical crocodile of staneas In his 
address to the ape : 

ekitA takAa priyo Mfiya ttfiakari guuanvitah 
hantatyah strinimitUita ka^tam apatitam martt-a, 

‘ My one true friend, who l^ath done me so much of good, must 
now be slain for the sake of a woman. Woe ia me.’ This may 
even be a quoted line from another context. In the following 
case that explanation is less likely, nor indeed is there any reason 
to suppose that the author might not add to his narrative some 
verses of immediate relevance to the matter in band : 

ptopejanavagSt prltim hkalf samanuvartaU 
tVitrh tu vaaurafardilit ttifpmyojattavoisaloh. 

' The world shows affection from self-interest. But thou, noblest 
of apes, art loving without such cause.' But verses such as these 
are very few, and, apart from the tltle-verscs, the poet's effort 
has been devoted to finding or writing effective maxims. How 
far these were original we cannot possibly aay in ihoist cases in 
which we have no other early authority for them ; but when 
they do not occur outside of the Par'inaiaHtra we can fairly ctwlit 
him with them. Some unquestionably he derived fram the epic, 
and he may have taken thence ‘ the hint fur the construction of 
Book ill as a reminiscence of the omen, given to the defeated 
Kauravas hy the crows who attack and destroy the owls by 

* I. i jind tn ■fi4. 
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nightp of the victory whicli they can win over tlie by 

night on.'ilaught on their campp and the idea Of the dove^ 
can^^ing off the net of thefr captor. We arc^ however^, jn these 
niatteni of original tty reduced to conjectures. 

The fact that the author was probably carrying out an original 
piece of work doubtiois accounts for various blemiahca — of which p 
however^ later redactors remove but a few- Even In the original 
there seems to have been an attempt to accumulate an undue 
number of maxim^i to the same purpose,, and occasionally the 
talcs do not fit In very wdl. Indicating that the author desired to 
have the tale on record even if he could not find quite an effecLivc 
mode of Inserting it. This is clearly the case with the interesting 
tale (ii. 4} of the former captivity of the deer; k has no morah 
properly Speakingp but it is clearly a M^rchen which the author 
and we would ill ^pare \ to doubt its valid ascription to the 
original is clearly unnecessary ; though it seems rather absurd 
for the deer to talk w'hen he is anxious to be set free, wc find 
that the mouse goes on cutting as the narrative proceeds, and in 
Rook iiJ there are equally Irrational delays while the owls 
debate; the delay ip excused by the intention to give political 
ipstriiction) as in modern opera the musical interc3t excuses 
delays in themselves rldic ulcus. 

The language of the author la distinctly elegant, and cspcdahy 
in the verses wc find play^ on words, denAh iritUmfr'^Sf and other 
marks of polished style combined with polished and elaborate 
metre. Some of the verses contain rather longer compounds 
than are miual in the simpler style of Kavya ; but there are few. 
If any^ cases where real complexity of sense Can be ascribed to 
the origmaL It la obvious that the author had taste, and realized 
that o\^r elaboration in style was out of place in a work destined 
for the me of young princes, and there is a decided humour in 
the decision to use a more elevated style for the story (i. 7) of the 
louse and the flea, which tells how by permittlnj^ a flea to assault 
the royal person the louse, which had long enjoyed a monopoly 
of that privilege, lost its lifc^ through the ovcr^h^iste of the flea to 
savour the extremely rich Ichor of the royal person. The adop- 
tion of the same style fo the story of the jackal which fell into 
an indigo vat and passed itself off a^ wearing the royat purple, 
an interpolation {i 8} in the Drlginal text, shows that the nuance 

lllf o 
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of style had been noted early. The pro!« has already^ thrush 
not m cxaEgcmied form, the signs of the nominal style noted 
above. The past is denoted either by participles, active or 
passive, or the historic present ; the regular use of the aorist is 
one of the signs of the spunoiisness of the tale of the wicked 
procuress found in the Tantrakhyayika fUi. j). The passive con- 
^ ruction is clearly coming to be preferred, resulting, as it does, 
in notninai verbal forms in Jieu of anite furms, and thus according 
with the growing fondness for compounds. The employment of 
gerunds adjectival participles is carried to excess. 

Amusing as the stories arc and well as they are told, though 
die practice of cmbo.xmcnt U. to tell the truth, rather irritating 
than othenvise m the more complex case?, the finest thing in the 
work IS unquestionably the many excel lent stanzas. Thus the 
Virtiic.s of magaanimily arc expounded as follows: 

Sjlvttani^k prattnyith kopa^ ca k^aiiahhitrtgHrah 
pantySga^ ca aifysakga tta bhavavti mahatmatmm ? 

nJAgiunimous to love as Jong as life 

rescA.c”?^'^[r^' h! 'Without 

resenc? The might of fate Is admitted : 

•• ri«,V a!«, h«t«vs. Hi m. 
e of elcphanta and snakes, and the poverty of the wise 

’■K« fotv 

"»trtc5 and 

nZwtf ^ ‘ mySMis, 

»>' 

set I»y tne wise enter a maje of misfortune, in which tro^llc 
ar^es upon trouble and whence no exit prUents fSlf' 
relation Of fortune to master and minister is deveriy de^HlJIn 
erse tthich has found its way into the Afudrardkflsai 
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atyucchrhc m^ntrini p^riiir^^ at.' vix^hya padav 


sd j/risvaiMvdd asafid d/tara^ya : (ayor dvny&r ekataram Jaftdti. 

* When A miiii£tc:r and a tmg have becomt; too elevated, fortune 
planting firm her feet, strives to support them, but unable to 
bear tlic burden as being a woman she deserts one or other of 
the two/ There is a fine eulogy of right : 

€ka eva su/tfil dkarnu} Hid/mnf *py afinydlt yak 
fatirtMa samam ttdfam sarvam anyad dkt 

* Righteousness ts the one friend who accompanieth man even In 
death, for all the rest perisheth together >vith the body.' The 
hmits of possibility are asserted : 


yad afatya>k Wfj far ckakyath y^tc fa^yam ez*tt fttf 

pdakt; fiilrafam yd/t rm ndvd sfkali?. 

%Vhat is impossible is not possible, what h possible that indeed 

ts possible j th^ cart cannot go on $ea, jior the ship on dry land/ 

A more elaborate style is not rare, as in the description of the 

sviflferingH of the Papdavas at Virata^s CDurt, including tlic fate of 
DraupadiJ 

riipemdprafmtaa yama^ia^ttHair rartff ftfMr /^tnmiUtd 
jatkfd ftlr ii^ayd fayd ’ndfiha^dt kdlukrarndydfajd 
s^irandkrTu Si^undtam }^ivafibltik jdk^tpam djkapfayd 

Drafipadyd muit Afatsyardjabhavafir^kt^f^fh rirarh caadmiafih 

Oraupadf, lilce C^T htrsclf, had peerless beauty* youthful grace, 
irth In a noble house ; yet by decree of fate the passage of time 
brought her to such a pass that for many a day she had to 
^und sandal in the pakoc of the Matsya king at the haughly 
bidding of maidetis who insoicjitly L'allcd her handmaid/ 

5- Ueywdftv^ Fi^rpis qf £he Paitcfifotiiyn 

Of the versions derived from the Fimaiimifra that into PahUvi 
ttilJ be considered later. Of the Indian te.\ts the Taidrdkhydyika'^ 
inay be pven nink by reason of its comparative closeness to 
the original It may be granted that this relation has been 


^ aj- J. IIolclj Beriicj Uiw. Ulpn^, 190^. 
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exaggerated by Hertcl, but, after aU allows otci art madep it 
rernains still the nearest approach to the Tcconst fueled text* Its 
date b uncertain and protebly indeterminable^ Already it had 
added certain storicH which may be dismissed aa not origkiatf 
These include probably in both recensions that of liie blue jackal 
(i. the oulwiiting by a jackal of a camel and a lion (i- *3)» 
weaver Somilaka (ii. 4)1 king ^ibi (ili- ?), the old Haiba (iiL ii), 
and the punishment ^ of the onion thief (iv. i). In the a recension 
wc have the clearly later talc of the wicked procuress (iif 5)^ 10 
recension those of the jackal and the wary fox (iii. 1 1) and the 
sham warrior (iv^ 3J. The relation of the rcccuslons h disputed ; 
HerteVs view is that recEnsion ^ was interpolated from use of ihc 
original * K ' source^ whence all but the oTiginal of rucemsioo a are 
derived, li seems impossible to accept his proofs as establishing 
the existence of any such \ and, if so^ the superionty of 
recension is open to serious doubt Moreover. tJiough in imb- 
stance the seems original, its language appears 

to have been a good deal varied ^ we hnd also some attempts in 
recension a at rhythmical prose' unknown to the other versions. 

The was composed somewhere in western 

India by a Jain at an uncertain datCj but doubtless before Fur- 
nabhailra (II99) and after Msgha and Eiidrn BliattA® from 
whom verses arc lakei^^ perhaps^ therefore, r. iiqq. It is sub- 
stantLally ailered from the originaL The five books are made 
more approximately equal; several stories? from ill ate placed 
in ivj to which new matter Is also added. A continuation is 
appended to Book v, the framework of whicli is altered by 
making the slory of the barber who killed the monks the main 
story in which the tale of the ichneumon is inserted. The frame- 
works of Bonks ill andivaie also rehandled, and neiv tales added 
to Books i-iiL Of the quite original matter seven tales am 
Marchen, one a witty anccdotCt two intrigues^ and one a story of 
a foDh The most remarkable Bdchtlon is the tale (i. 5) of Vifnu 
and the weaver ; the latter gains acce^ to a prlm:ess by pretendi ng 
to be Visnu and mounting a wooden Garuda, and. when the fraud 
is being diiidoacd through the fully of the king who, proud of his 
divine connexion, wars unsuccessfully on his neighbours and is 

^ KtrlwrlftPi AV. SrJkriJlttnt ^ S« pp* 
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beleaguered m hts city^ Visnu^ to bin ruputatiuaf has to come 
down and save the dty. This story ttself would hardly prove 
Jain origin, but there Is better evidence in the mention of Jain 
monks in Heu of Brahmin ascetics and the occnrrcjiee of Jain 
terms like i/^ar/i^ura^ a spectes 

ufiipirit, and Mitrfnadffdfuh teaching of the Liw. A very large 
number of new* stanzas is founds while perhaps of the original 
stanr.as not more than one- third was retained. TTie original of 
the text appeam to have been a text akin to the ; 

like that text the Simplicior contains the unoriginal tales ol the 
blue jackal^ the jackal outwitting eaniL'i and lioii^ and the weaver 
Somilaka. 

A second Jain revision was undertaken to please a uiinLSter 
Soma by a monk Purnahhadra in J 199 -^ The work i$ marked 
by the appearaticc of twenty-one new stories, including a famous 
one of the gratitude of animals and the ingratitudi: of man (L yjp 
while from the AfijAaMtfmiti hints are taken for the story of the 
pious pigeon and the hunter (iii. 8|* PurOabhadm*S version appears 
to rest in part on oUr in part on the prototype 

of the SimpUdor rather than on that text^ and In part on seme 
other unknown version. In this connexion it may be noted that 
the Jains evidently took to study of the Nitif^tra as they became 

n . 

important at courts; the Ava^yaks legends^ perhaps of the 
seventh centur^^ have parallels to Puncaiantm taLe!»p perhaps 
derived from one of tlie older forma of that textn Some of 
Punrtabhadra's matter may have arisen In Jain drd«p tlioiigh his 
work has no special Jain touchesK Its language is marred by 
Gujarati and Prakrit intruiiions. But, like the author of the 
Simplidor, he is by no means a bad writer. In his case the title 
appears as a name also applied aometimes to 

the Simplicior. From the turn Jaiti versions are derived various 
contaminations; one of th[>sc^ die PttnalAAjafwddAdnt of Me- 
ghavijaya (t 655^-60)^ Is noteworthy, as it contains many fables of 
special interest to the investigators of connexions witli the west. 

The north-western version of the Puniafantra^ which gave rise 
to the reproductions of the work in the BrA^itAatAdmitfijarl^ and 
the KafAdsariiid^ara^ seems to have been before the authors of 

^ Ed- J* Hcftfll, llOS. i z-^t^, t Iwt. R. LcLpii|j^j 
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these works in the form of a section of the prototype on which 
they founded their pocma* This prototype was not+ as wiQ be 
seen, the original Br/taikafM of Gu^adliya, but a Version made 
much later in Kashmir* and in it apparently the five books of the 
original were separated by other matter. It omitLed the intro^ 
duetton and Tale 3 of Bock j, perhaps nothing more. Its 
language is uncertam. Kse mend rag however, made use also of 
recension ^ of the TnjiirdA^Aj^djiAs^ whence he dedve* live un- 
original tales* and perhaps also the plan of keeping the books 
consecutive. His brevity diminishes the value of his work, but 
Somadeva^s treatmenl is dear wd effective in his wonted 
manner. He omits our other original tales, probably for reasons 
of his own. 

The Southern ^ exists In at least five rceensions, 

representing the tcNt which won currency in southern India, It 
Is essentially In most of these versions an abbreviated account , in 
which, while nothing essential has been omitted, a good deal of 
ahortening has been done; Edgerton estimates the amount pre- 
served as three-quarters of the pro»c and tivo-thirds of the 
verses. It is bter than BhSravl One tale (L n) of the cow- 
herdess and her Lovers ia dearly unoriginal There la no doubt 
that U goes back to a common original w ith the Nepalese version 
and the /fifapad^fa, and, as these versions save the last quote 
a stania of Kalidasa, the original catmut have been older than 
A.D. 500. There cklhLs a much expanded version of this text, 
based In part on Tamil sources with ninety-six tales in all ; from 
this derived in substance the AbW Dubois' £r Pmif£/ta- 
Tan/ra ou Its cirt^ rnsss 

A Nepalese manuscript of tlie Pa^c^fattfrid gives only the 
stanzas with one prose piece mistaken for a stanza ; other manu- 
scripts give also a prose accompaniment in Sanskrit or in Newai i. 
The recension in this case is dearly derived from an original 
which was before the compiler of the //itopirdffa ; in both alone 
do we find the transposition of Books i and ii. 

In addition to these sources many mixed Versions of the text 
can be found in Sanskrit ; moreover, it was rendered into old 
and modern Gujarati, old and modern MamUii*Rraj Bhlkha^ancl 
ituti Tamil, and it was used freely by (^ivadiisa In his Ft/a/a- 

^ Hrud* Lcipilg^ 
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pancavin^aiika^ the Sanskrit texts of the Qikasapiati^ and the 
Dvatrincatputtalikd, while its fate in western lands has been still 
more brilliant* 

6 * T/t£ Hiiopadega 

Of the various descendants of the Pancatantra the Hitopadega ^ 
reigns in Bengal* The author gives his name as Narayana, whose 
patron was Dhavalacandra^and, as one manuscript of the work is 
dated 1373, must have lived before then. His mention of the 
term Sunday, Bhattarakavara, as a day when work should not be 
done is against an early date, as not until about 900 is the use of 
this terminology customary otherwise it is only certain that he 
is later than Magha and Kamandaki. That he wrote in Bengal 
is made probable by the tale in which he describes the worship 
of Gaurl as involving sexual relations with the wife of another 
man as part of the ritual, a practice notoriously approved by the 
Tantrikas of Bengal. His purpose is given frankly as instruction 
in conduct and in Sanskrit, and his sources are stated to be 
the Pancatantra and another anonymous book. The political 
interest of the Pancatantra is fully maintained, for, though 
Narayana adds much, he is specially fond of bringing together 
large selections from the Kamandaklya Nltisdra, The other 
book, however, is not this text, but evidently some book of 
stories, for Narayana has many new tales. Of the seventeen not 
, found in other versions seven are fables, three Marchen, five tales 
of intrigue, and two edifying stories. Of these, one telling of the 
loyal Viravara who is willing to sacrifice himself and his family 
to (piva to benefit his master, taken in conjunction with the 
reference to the worship of Gaurl alluded to above, and the fact 
that each book closes with a benediction invoking ^iva's favour, 
shows that the writer was a (^aiva, not, as his name would 
suggest, an adorer of Visnu, 

From this Pancatantra Nara>'^na derived the inversion of 
Books 1 and ii, so that the work starts with the winning of friends 
and then advances to their loss. But in Books iii and iv he went 
his own way ; Book iii of the original he divided into two, the 

* Ed. A. W* Ton Schlegel and C. Lassen {1S39-31) ; P* Peterson, BSS, 53* 18S7* 
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first being War, the second Peace, obviously as a pendant to the 
pair of opposites already contained in Books i and ii. His new 
Book iv was composed by inventing a new fmme story, and 
placing in it part of the stories of the original Rook lii. Further, 
Book V of the originx-J was divided between Books iti and iv. 
Rook iv of the original was wliolly dropped, and several stories 
from Book i were placed in the new Book iv. Moreover, various 
tales of the original were simply omitted and new ones inserted 
in all four hooks, with the result that perhaps two-ii fills of the 
original prose and a tliird of the verses are found. The sources 
of the new matter are obscure. The tale of Bie mouse which 
a pious hermit changed into a Cat, a dog, and a tiger successively, 
but reduced it to its original form when it sought to destroy 
its benefactor, is perhaps merely a revised edition of a similar 
anecdote in the MaAShkaraia regarding a d<^. The tale (il. 6) 
of the woman who carried on an intrigue with the son of the 
local headman, and who was clever enough to save them both 
from the lad’s father and her own spouse, lias its original home 
in <Cti^ ptkan^lati, that of VJravara, perhaps, in the Vfiain^aSca- 

viAfatiAA. It itself luis been rendered into several vernaculars 

bcrsiidc^ BengatL 

Narayana’s style, as intended for instruction in Sanskrit, is 
simple and normally satisfactorily casyj the chief difficulties 
occur in the verses which he took over. A considerable number 
of the stanzas are probably his own work, and if so he deserves 
considerable credit for fluent versification. Artistically, no doubt, 
the ma5sing of verses is an error, but he shares the mistake with 
the author of the Simplicior. His language is distinctly rendered 
more moiwtoiioua by the devotion to passive constructions and 
the avoidance of any rare or difficult verbal forms or of unusual 
syntactical constructions. It is, therefore, surprising to find in 
him on# of unique constrticLion 3 

famlapitStiSrn madkurair vacethir : mUAyafiaedraif ca vafikrtd- 
nam ^ ' 

afdvatam fraddadhatam ca hkt : Aim artAindm r-a»™r,r™« 
as li T J 

■ Is it right to deceive the needy, with whom one has cooversed 
in honeyed words and whom one has reduced into one’s power 
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by false contrivancesj at the very moment when UicLr faitli and 
hopes are set on oae?‘ 7'he nominal us* of the gerundive is 
decidedly a bi^ of a decline in fetjin^ for grammar. The 
maxims ate often happily framed : 

mitrl3vy(tfFi iti jrad dnAJ(:Aam 
{iik/jj puto 'fi pariraJ^si^nm. 

* If one but think of the sorrow that springs up tn a man at the 
thought of deathi then one would guard even a foe from that 
fate,' Distrait appearances: 

■fra dAarmoff^str^fH pafAaiilt l-tirawik ~ nil tapi 

■ 

svad/idva rvafra 

* ft IS no Justification for trusting an evil man that he recites the 
text-book on duty or studies ihe Veda J the innate nature always 
tciumplLH^ as inevitably as milk [5 sweet.* 


XTI 

THE BRHATKATHA AND ITS DESCENDANTS 

1 , Ounadkya and tke ISrhatkaihA 

T here is no doubt Ih&l uttc of our really serious losses in 
JndEAn literature is the disappcaranEc of the Brhatkatha 
of Gunarfhya,' a \fcxwk which ranked beside the Mababkaraia 
and the Ramayana as one of the great storehouses of Indian 
literary art. Its existence b asserted first ddinitely by name in 
the seventh century when Sgbandhu, BSna in both his rotuaiiCe, 
and Dandin in his KavjraJarfit attest its fundamental importance. 
Liter references are not rare ; we have both the text and the 
comment of the Dofarbpa of Dhanainjaya as evidence of its 
existence, it is mentioned by Trivikrama in his Campn, and by 
Somadeva Suri in lib Ya^astUaka^ both works of kindred type, 
while Govardhana celebrates it in his Saptafaff, A Cambodian 
inscription (c. 875) cxpreRsIy mentions Guijadiiya and his aver- 
sion to PrSkrit,and we cannot doubt for a tnoment the existence 
before A. D. 600 of a romantic work by Gutjadhya, 

Of his personality we have an account, reproduced with little 
variation in three Kashmirian sources, the Br/iatka(biima»/arl of 
Ksemendra, Uie KathasariUagara of Somadeva, and the fJara- 
eaniaetnlamaHi of Jayaratha. ^iva one day, asked by ParvatT 
for a new laie, related to her the substance of the Bfkatkaiha, 
inter alia. A Gana Pu^padanta overhearing it told it to his wife 
Jay a, wlio repeated it to Parvati. She in great anger cursed 
Puspadanta to lose his rank, which he was not to regain until he 
had met and related to a Yaksa Kiiwbhati the talc he had over- 
heard, the Yaksa being another unfortunate under a cur-se. 
Further, MUlyavant, a comrade of Puspadanta who had inter- 
vened to intercede for him, was curbed to leave heaven until he 
should have met and heard from Kagabhutl the laic. In course 
of time Puspadanta was bom aj; Vararuci-Katyiiya nit at Kau- 
vambj : becoming the minister of Nanda. ho finally retired to the 
' F. Laetilc, £iui tur CuifiLfhju tt l«t Brketiatki p#g). 
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Vindhya ;md ther« told to Karjabhutt the tale' of tlie bu\'«i 

emperors of the Vidyadharas, and attained fel«tse, Gariat^hyi 

meantime had been bom at Pratisthita or Prabsthana on the 

« ■ ■ ■ 

Godavari as a reincarnation of Malyavant ; he is in high favour 
witli Satavahana, but the latter auffers a severe mortification when 
during the water play with his wives be ia told by his queen not 
to throw any more on her (fHcdaAniA)^ which he in hia igtEuranee 
of the laws of verbal combination misunderstands as a request to 
be pelted w^ith sw^eetmeats — an appalling requeat if the ancient 
Indian nweets were like the modern* Dejectedp he refusea to be 
comforted unless he can Icam Sanskrit. GunSt^hya offers to 
teach him in six yearsp but when Qarvavarman tlic author of the 
Ka/dn/ra laughs at this offer^ and suggests that he can do It in 
six montha, Gunldhya vows to use neither Sanskrit^ Prakrit, nor 
the v^emacular if the deed is done. It La accomplished and Guna- 
dhya wanders disconsobte in the Vindhya. where Karjabhuti 
meets him and relates the talcs learned from VararucL GnnSdhya 
would record thcnip but must write in Paf^acq the language of the 
goblins^ as he is debarred from use of any other apeoch by hia vow* 
His disciples take the vast work to the king SStavahanap who 
rejects it. Gu^adhya recites it to the beasts and bJrds^ buming 
ihe inamiscript as he proceeds ; the beasts^ intent on the aw^eet 
poetry, become thln^ and the cooks in the royal kitchen no longer 
serve good soup. Hence the marvel is revealed and the king 
saves one-seventh of the 70O1OCO cif die origiuaJ, the taJc 

prcser\'ed in the Br/ui/AaT/id. The Nepalese version contained 
in the ia different^ VVe hear nothing of Vam- 

fuci-Katj^ayana. there is but one sinner Bbfrngin who enters the 
private room of ^Jva and Parvatl in bee form ; he is rcbom at 
MathiirS OS Gu^iadhya, becomes a. Pandit of king Mad ana of 
b^jjaiii, iR ^'anquished by ^arvavarman, and ia adiinaed to write in 
Pai^^iclby a seer Pulastya. Nothing is said of the pledge as to 
languagOi naturally cnougbrfor Nepal lay outside the interest on 
this point of I ndia proper. 

The legend seems to have been known already in some form 
to Banap and therefore must be moderately old; how far and in 
w^hal form it goes back to Gunadhya> it is idle to say* The loca- 
tion of Gunadhya is clearly dllTerent in the two sources, for it is 
vain toiwek lo make out that there has been confusion between 
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Fratisth&na on the Godavan and a place of like name at the 
juRcHon of the Canges and the Vamuna, What is clear is that 
Ujjain ur Kau^ambi wiis the scene whence Guoa^hya derived 
much of bis inspiration, which U a very ditferent thing from the 
place where he was in myal honour and composed his work. The 

cennexion with SaiavShana, which the Kashmirian recensions 

suggcflt, is borne out to some extent hy certain facts. In the first 
place, the Satavilianas were at cfoc time patroiis of Prakrit as 
opposed to Sanskrit literature; the evidence of the inscriptions* 
shows that Sanskrit was used by their Ksatrapa rivals before they 
adopted it, and the Maharaftrl lyric flourished under them. 
Secondly, the mention of the study of Sanskrit in this connexion 
docs suggest that there was a tradition regarding the time when 
the SStavahanas determined to copy the R^trapas and Sanskrit 
bccainc popular in court. Further we cannot go. 

Nor can we say anything definite; of the date of Gunadhya, 
The connexion with the SstavShanas after all means nothing 
definite even if real, and the most important evldema; we could 
have would be a clear * aUnsion in literature to, or employment 
of, the Bfhatkatka before Danrjin or Bans. It may be* that 
Bhisa's dramas drew some inspiration from this source, but we 
have no strict proof. We can fairly claim that GupS^hya is not 
later than a. D. 500, but to place him in the first century A. D. is 
quite conjectural, nor In reality is any other later date more 
assured. 

Obscure also la the question of the form pf the work. The 
Kashmirian version suggests that what Gupadhya produced was a 
work in ^iokas, but that may be quite misleading, and an the other 
hand we have the express statement of Dandin that a Katha to 
which type he refers the Srhatkat/iS was written in prose. Verses 
may have been interwoven as in the case of the Jdt^jkamSld, but 
this must remain a mcru hypothesis, and there Is no other evidence 
to invalidate the impression given by Daiidin, A prose citation 

> niocli, Lhitp^. I3f.f Uii, JA. 1301, i, lojlT. 

* The ispiwfOl TimU nniuti vt lb: iiul ceaL a. d, ^S, K, Ai^tug^. 
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by Hemacandra may conceivably be from the ffrAat^aikd, but it 
would be qtiite idle to assert that it vjzji ; it may h^ve come from 
a later recession or from some other source. 

The dialect used was Pai^icT, and over thistenn a controversy 
has raged, accentuated by the fact that we really cannot be sure 
that we liave a single relic of the BrAafkatAa, still less that so 
late a grammarian as M5.rkande3^a (17th cenb) actually^ had the 
text before him. A further confusion has arisen from Sir 
Grierson^s decision to group a certain number of north*wcstem 
dialects, spoken in Kafiristan* the Swat valleyi Chitral, and Gilgit, 
as Pi^aca languages, claiming both that they have a true relation 
to the ancient Pai^acl dialect , and were so called because the 
speakers were cannibals, and thus styled Pifacas^ eaters of raw 
fieshj by their neighbours. The assertions of the grammariauja are 
confused and uriBatisfactoryi nor is the matter improved by the 
existence of two schools of Prakrit grammar wiih divergent tradi- 
tions and views^ especially as these are represented by compara- 
tively late textfl^ But, as tve have seen, there is more probj^hilfty 
that Pal^aci was a dialect rather of the Vindhyas than of the 
north* west ; the hardening af d io i or of other soft letters b not, 
as Grierson's theory requires to make it plausible, solely a feature 
of the north-west, but occurs in other dialects including Pali, and 
the fact that Pai^aci haa but one sibilant prejudices its claim to 
he akin to the north-west dialccLs which In A^oka^s time and 
later preserve distinctions.^ Laci 3 te, however, w^hile accepting 
connexion with the north-west, agrees with the view that the 
phenomenon of hardening is a sign of the uhc of an Aryan speech 
among a non- Ary an people, and holds that Guijadhya adapted 
this dialect to literary purposes, avoiding any too serious devia- 
tions from Sanskrit^ and, if we substitute a Vindhyan dialect 
spoken in a DravIdLan area, W'c probably approach the truth. At 
least for the connexion with the Vindhya we have the dear 
assertions of the Kashmirian recension, which bad no special 
motive for misreprcicnlatiDn of ihc facts, lUid the testimony of 

*■ Aj GHmoh AMJV. L laj : JRAS. iyi3, p. jgij. .All tbul h l« 

aehI aamoion fazlufli ui ta lU&Tamc tk4t nifdl Lt| ox 

Lbit ihe U rrAU/fiam cwn text and Dot, fox Jaiiunce, ibe iCuh- 

niirittii tctiIkmi. 
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^ is cl^r in favour of the actual use of Fai^aci lit 
a wide re^rion, including the Vlndhya area. This view is much 

mnru plaiuihle than Ijcote*^ isuggeaticm that Gunadhj^ [>ickc!d 
Up the idea of the dialect from some vbitora from the north-west, 
his sphere of work lying round Kau^Smbi and Ujjain, and Grierson 
admits that, even if origitially a narLh-wesLcm dialect, Pai^icT 
might have been carried to the Vlndhya. 

It ifi im possible to detErmine yvllh precisEon the content of the 
BtAatkiiiAa* our sources are too slight, but wc can gather a 
general impression of the task accomplished by Gunadhya. The 
sources on which he drew were, it la clear^ three in number. The 
Ram^yava gave him the of the search of a husband for 

a wife cruelly stolen from him soon aftera happy marriage ; from 
Buddhist legends acid other traditions nf UJJain and Kau^ambl 
he ^vas deeply familiar with the talcs of Pradyota or MahLsena 
and the gallant and dashing hero Udayana^^ w^hosc I ove-^ad ven- 
tures were famed for their number and variety ; he was aho in 
touch with the many tales of sea- voyages and strange adventures 
tn far lands which were current in the busy ccntre^c of Indian 
trade, and with the abundant fairy-tales and legends of magic 
current in India. From the latter source and from Buddhist 
legend he derived the conception of the emperor, CakravartlUt 
who is the secular counleqjart of the Buddha ; NumvahanadHtbi^ 
his herOi is bom with the thirty-two .auspicious sigm which assure 
him Buddhahood if he enter the ascetic life, univer^l dominion if 
he remain in ihc alfairN of the world* But the empire is not of 
this earth; it is essentially a fairy Landi the realm of the Vidya- 
dhaias, who dwdl beyond the formidable defences of the Hima- 
layas and who by reason of their magic powers have M-mi-dlvine 
attributes. The Vidy ad haras do not appear early in Indian 
religion, but we can rccogniie easily enough in them a contamina- 
tion of the old ideas of Bic Gandharvas with noiioms derived from 
the myatericKis powers of Hindu seers and ascetics and Buddhist 
saints. The hero is a son of Udayana, and in effect is Udayana 
revised and remodelled for his new destiny^^ while the 

* p. 51^ 
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lends the decisive cleinctit of the pinti the rape of Madana- 
ma^cukS or Madanamacljuka by Manasavega, and the cfTorta nf 
her husband to discover her, m which he has the aid of his faith- 
ful minister Gomukha. success is accomplished simuUaae-^ 
ously with his winning the empire of the Vidyadharas. just as the 
recovery of Sita is followed forthwith by the royal consecration 
of R^ma« But there muat have been a vital difference in the 
tales, for Gun^dhya clearly was the poet not of kings so much as 
of the merehanbi,^ the tradere, the seafarers, and even the liandl- 
craftsmen of liis day ; liis epic was a bourgeois epic, and in lieu 
of the stainless purity of Kama we have as hero a son of Udayana^ 
even lighter in love, despite hb affection for MadanamaScukl^ 
than his father. Hence we find that certainly even in the original 
there must have been much said of Naravahaux^datta's other 
loves and many a tale of adventurous journeying as well as 
Mtirchen and fairy lorCx In Comnkha we a picture of 
a minister such a$ i% V augandharayana in the dramas of BhSsa, 
bold, eocrgctic^ courageouSn if slightly devious in modEun views 
as regards choice of expedientSn The portrait of Madanamaii- 
cuka was dearly dehaite ; she was, like VasantasonS in the 
Cart/i/^t^a of Ehasa and still more clearly in the A/rcje^^k^tikA^ 
a hetaira W'ho hated lier position, and whose great aim was to be 
i'ec<^nizctl as a woman of family and thus be permitted 

legitipoate marriage in lieu of compuhKiry polyandry* We have 
here perhaps a valuable chronological hint, if ive could be sure 
that it tt^as from the that Eh^sa real ly^ drew the picture, 

ft is striking at least, hoivever, that the de^riptlon of the eight 
CDurta and the garden of the palace of Vasanta^na in the 
Aff^ccAakafiAd, but not in the should correspond 

miriutely with the dcsciiptloti of the place of Kalingasen.^ given 
in the Br/mtA^i/Ad^AfAajaru^/iAff of Budbasvaniin. 

influence Is seen alao in Dandin who borrowed 
from him^ we may fairly assume^ the conceptiun of placing hi$ 
kings^sons, fallen In station by the action of misfortune among 
vagabonds, in [x>sition^ where a series of adventures drawn from 
low life Ts allied to marvellous happenings of every kind. The 
arrangement indeed of the stoiy^ may be due to the same cause, 
for it resembles the scene in which Naravabanadatta and his 

* Cr. F Dactacr, L'Ar'f Gr/i\y^/ioMi£/Ajt^ur i/tt GaMtfA^rv^ iL I W fT. 
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fritnds^ reunited after separatmn, recount their adventures to one 
another* The fant^y of GuQ^dhya. Jives on also iu tlie Vofastiiai^ 
of Somadeva Suri and in the Tilakama^l/trrl of DbanapaUp botli 
of whom recognize the importajicc of Gunadhya** Moreover, the 
name of his hero seems from his use of it to have won acceptance 
in royal usage as a suitable title for a prince as well as in lilera- 
turc« Dut his enduring memorial is furnished by the versions of 
the SrAatJ^afA^ which have reached us. 


2 . TAg Br&ntiatAafUkasantgraJia of BudhasvS.ndn 

BudhasvAinin, the author of the ^takasamgraht, abbreviation 
in of the BrkatkathS, is no morc than a name to US.* 

'rhe manuscript!! of his work am from Nepal, but them is no 
mark otherwise of his Nepalese origin, which must remain merely 
a conjecture. The form of name is not modem ; but, as it is 
attested from early days down to the twelfth century, the probable 
date of one of the manuscripts, we reach no satisfactory rtauit 
from that. If he le assigned to the eighth or ninth century, it is 
without any special ground save that the manuscript tradition 
suggests that a long time has elapsed before the extant manu- 
sen p Id came inia beings 

'rhe work preserved is mercty a fragment, though there is no 
adequate reason to hold tliat it is defective at the beginning or 
that it ever conlaired anything as to the origin of the collect Jon 
of talcs comparable to the legend in the Kashmirian versions and 
the Nfp^lom&katfHya, It is divided into cantos (fiirf(jj),ofwhidx 
twenty-eight survive, probably a mere fraction Of the original, 
though it extends to .4,539 verses. We arc carried at once in 
tHfdias res ; Trudy Ota dies, and is due to be succeeded by Gopila, 
but the latter, learning that he is credited with having disposed 
of his father, insists on his brother Paiaka reigning in lieu (i). 
rsiaka is a bad ruler, and is induced by what he deems divine 
suggestion to abandon his throne to Avatitlvardhana, Gopala’s 
son (H>. The latter falls in love with the daughter of a Matanga, 

* The dej^re* oThu uiiiJaelfly miy, of eoan«,li« qn«iUDqcd, sod do port ii wilhotii 
predtTTHir: bot blM (uiirii tq . tctj ciosllirr pqwH, which [wmitl 

ns jttiti j t* jiACElh« to b(m the CVdUiOfl of the |>«nre, 
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Sura5amanjarTp yrho^ like her father, b really of the race of the 
Vidyidharas ; he marries her. only tO bc snatched away with his 
bride by tpphaka (Ityaks) a jealous Vidy^hara ; they are rescued 
by another of these genii, and the emperor Naravahana pro- 
nounces judgement in favour of the marriage (iii). The seers 50 
admire the emperor's judgement that they demand from him the 
account of his achievement of empiic ; he consents to tell of the 
twenty-Bisc mamages but only when Gauri undertakes that his 
revelations will be kepi religiously secret* He ihen ttlls the 
desire of his father Udayana for a sonj which ultimately is granted 
(v. vi). WSien yesung Naravahana grows up, he shows the ssgnH 
of a Caki avariin^ and a Vidyadhara^ Amitagaii, recognizes them 
and attaches himself to him ; HimUy he wItui the hand of Madana' 
mahjuka^ daughter of KaURgasena who. however, is a beta in. 
thus rendering a true union impossible (vii-xij. One day 
Madanamahjuka disappears, but h found under an A^oka ; she 
relates that Kubera has demanded that she -should be really 
married to hTarav 3 .hanadatta j this desire is conceded ^ but shortly 
after the king makes the unpleasant discovery tliat in lieu of his 
beloved he is really consorting with Vegavalt She reveals her- 
self to him as sbler of M^asavega^ a Vidyidharap. who has taken 
Madanamanjuka, but who cannot do her harm^ just as Havana 
could Dot put force on Sit 5 in her captivity. Naravahanadatta 
celebrates a new marriage with her^ but Immediately after he is 
carried off by Manasavega ; failing to earth, he finds himsdr in 
a well but is rescued (xii^xv). He is noW" tost, and posing as 
a scudem commences <1 new adventure, ending in marriage with 
Gandharvadatta, daughter of Sanud 3 sa whose history is narrated 
at length fxvi-xviii). Two further marriages are in wait for him, 
that with AjinSvatl (xlX| xx), and that with Priyadar^an§, whose 
bosom he recognized w'hen it was revealed for a moment when 
she was posing as a merchant (xxi-xxvii). The next canto gives 
us only the beginning of a new marriage adventurei and, as so 

many more were still before hinii the extent of the work car be 
guesRcd^ 

There is much to prove that Budhaiivanun followed far more 
faithfully his original than the Kashmirian authors. Assuming 
that the (^/ckasarh^aA/z w'as written on the same scale through- 
out. it may have conlaincd 15,000 vcrBcs^ certainly an adequate 
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number but not necessarily excessive. On the other hand, com- 


parison of relevant portions of the work with the Kaihasarttsd- 


gara shows that the latter is very greatly abridged in the vital 
parts of the narrative, those intimately connected with Narava- 
hanadatta. It is a reasonable conclusion ^ therefore, that the 
Kashmirian versions contain much added matter, especially the 
episodes which are merely in nominal connexion with the main 
story. This impression Is certainly strengthened by the fact that 

the character of Madanamancuka and her relations with Narava- 

■ 

hanadatta are much more coherently set out in the Qlokasam^ 
graha ; in the Kashmirian versions both her mother and herself 
are provided with royal connexions, Kalingadatta and Madana- 
vega, in order to spare us the discomfort of seeing a king marry 
a lady of the demi-monde. The bourgeois character of Gandhar- 
vadatta and her merchant father are similarly minimized in the 
Kashmirian version ; they spare Ajinavati, because she w^as 
a princess, but omit Priyadar^ana as being of middle*class origin. 
The Qlohasamgraha again in many details serves to explain 
obscurities in the Kashmirian version and to motive adequately 
incoherent episodes. On the other hand, it is fair to note that 
Budhasvamin assumes that we know the tale of Udayana, and 
that we need not doubt that in the original Brhatkathd it was 
recognized, though Budhasvamin preferred to confine his work 
to the adventures of Naravahanadatta. From the paucity of his epi- 



sodes we may fairly conclude that these were not over-numerous 
in the original, though it is impossible to stress this point, 
Budhasvamin is unquestionably worthy of praise for his art* 
Admitting his debt to Gunadhya does not diminish the pleasure 
afforded by his lively outlook on life, the complex picture of 
adventure and marvels which he paints, or the romance of his 
well-conceived characters and the kaleidoscope of the swiftly 
altering scenes in which they are placed by fate or their own 
action. He restrains his desire for mannered description of which 
he doubtless felt competent by the necessity of getting on with 
the tale, and displays his virtuosity, partly by his large vocabulary 
with its not rare Sanskritizations of Prakrit terms which are 
doubtless sometimes derived from him by the lexicographers, and 
partly by the revival of obsolescent forms such as aorists. As 
a rule, he is simple, dear, fluent without verbosity, and if he 
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seems on the whole rather devoid of ornament the magnitude of 

his undertaking may be deemed excuse enough for a very venial 
fault. 


3 . The Kashmirian Brkatkaiha 

The older view that the Kathasariisagara and the Brkatka- 
fhamanjart were directly drawn from the Brhatkatha cannot be 
retained ^ in view of the discovery of the ^lokasavtgraha ^ The 
Kashmirian recensions show themselves at once as vitally similar 
in contrast with the Nepalese and leave no option but to assume 
that they are derived from one source, and that not the original 
Brkatkaiha^ The date of this form of the Brkatkaiha is clearly 
impossible to decide beyond that it must have been considerably 
before A.D* 1000. Nor can we say who the author was, or by 
Ti\hat process the work assumed form. It may have been the out- 
come of a continued process of change if the story was regarded 
as specially attractive. All that can be conjectured is that the 
work received its final form through two main processes- In the 
first place, the essentials of the legend of Naravahanadatta, 
including his parentage, were extracted from the original of 
Gunadhya, and abbreviated. Then, secondly, the account was 
expanded and completed by inserting as satisfactorily as was 
possible other great legend-complexes which were popular in 
Kashmir, making a work essentially different from the original 
Brhatkatha because the original theme, the adventures of Nara- 
vahanadatta, had fallen into a position of subordinate interest 
and the episodes had become of predominant importance. Which 
the additions were it is, of course, frankly impossible^ to say on 
the strength of the present evidence ; the absence of the rest of 
the Qlokasayngraha deprives us of the one useful control. But 
we may reasonably hold that the additions included both the 
version of the Paheatantra and that of the Vetdlapaucavih^atika 
which are found in both Ksemendra and Somadeva, but which 
have plainly no real or original connexion with the legend of 
Naravahanadatta, 

The language and form of the new text do not permit of pre- 

* Despite F* D, K, B(>sch, Dt van Jimuiavahana {1914), pp, 85 ff, 

Subondha may have known the Vikramiditya legends (cf. VdiGvadatta, p, 1 10), 
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c!se determination. It is possible that the references to Pai^aci 
forms and citations in the case of Hemacandra are derived 
from this Kashmirian text, and if so they would show that the 
work was handed down in a form of Pai9acl, Nor, of course, is 
there anything implausible in such a proceeding. It Is not rare 
for a dialect once established to remain in use for a certain work 
after the original has been changed. We have the perfectly clear 
statement of Somadeva that the language was altered, and this 
can hardly mean anything less than a translation. If the original 
had been in Sanskrit, it seems incredible that it would not have 
influenced both Ksemendra and Somadeva sufficiently to cause 
frequent verbal similarities, and this is not the case. The simita- 
rities which do occur, as for instance in the stories of the Paiica- 
iantra, can easily be explained by the fact that both authors 
were dealing with a work in a dialect which admittedly was con- 
siderably more Sanskritic than the ordinary Prakrit; indeed, on 
i one list of the relative position of Prakrits Pa!9aci is ranked after 
panskrit in honour. 

^ 4 . Ksemendra s Brkatkathdmahjarl 

The work of Ksemendra^ was probably produced in his youth 
like the Manjaris of the Mahahharata and the Rdmayana which 
he composed, perhaps in accordance with his own doctrine that 
the would-be poet ought to undertake exercises of this kind. 
The character of these ahridgements is well known 5 they are 
dry and sober, reproducing faithfully, though with much omission 
and curtailment often to obscurity, their originals, but depriving 
them of all life and attraction. Ksemendra has, moreover, in lieu 
of seeking to write interesting summaries, thought it enough to 
, relieve the barrenness of his versions by interpolating elegant 
descriptions at intervals, a procedure not to be commended, as it 
merely adds to the bulk of the works without serving any useful 
purpose. But his accuracy, which we can test for the epics, is 
assured, and therefore we may a priori assume that his account 
of the contents of the Srhaikathd of Kashmir accords with 
reality. 

It appears from the coincidence of the two recensions that the 

* Ed. KM. 6g, 190:. Cf. Biihler, lA. i. 30a ff. ; Ldvi, JA. 18S5, ii. 397 ff, ; 1886, 
i. 216 ff, : Speyer, Sludia about tkt Kathmariitdgara, pp. 9 ff. 
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original wa-t divided mto eighteen Lauibhaka^s as its main diW- 
sioRS, and it Is a plaiunble conjecture that the term applic^a to the 
victories of the hero, each i^cctjon dealing with some achievement 
of hiLi. As wc have it in both our sources, the work begins with 
the Kathapitba, which gives as an introduction to ihc talc the 
legend of Gu^dhya already noted.. In Book iii the basb of the 
story ia furnished in the adventures of Uday ana, which are carried 
in ill to his winding of Padmilvatl* the book taking its style 
Lavanaka from the place where the first quern, Vasavadatta^ was 
reported to have pcrUhedi a necessary preliminar>'' to the second 
cspousaL^ In iv we have the birth ofthe hcrOp Naravahanadattap 
who JS to be the emperor of the Vidyadharaji. The next book, 
Caturd5rika> Is decidedly epixodicak The Vidyadhara ^aktivega 
comes to visit the future sovereign, and relates how he himself has 
reached the wonderful city of the Vidyadharas and won the four 
beauteous maidens whence the title of the book is derived. From 
thia point Kseniendra and Sqmadeva diverge vitally » K^mendra 
Continues w'ith the legend of SGryaprabha (vi)j a $trange and 
remarkable tale, of how that hero ro^e from royal rank to becom* 
ing emperor of the VldyadhuroK after a desperate struggle against 
his foe who ivas finally induced to content himseir 

with a minor kingdomi thanks to the direct personal Interver^lion 
of ^iva himself The tale is remarkable in iiu obvious blending 
of m>^hology Involving Vedic and epic beliefs, Buddhist Ic^nds, 
and popular story matter; but In Kscmendra"s Jiands it suffers 
greatly from excesi^ivc condensation. The tivo books p It will be 
iicen^ have a certain relevance to each other and to the work as 
a whole, despite thetr episodic character; they deal with the 
career of otlicr aspirants to emperorship aver the Vidyadharajs, 
In VII we return to die main story a little mom dearly. The 
essence of the book is a long account of Kalingadatta^ father of 
Kalingasena, who serves merely lo^ give his daughter a royal 
ancestry; Udayana i:^ sought in mai^ge by her and he would 
gladly wed her» but Yaogandharayatia resists the malch, lest the 
king should become too much enamoured of his wife and neglect 
his duties, a ludicrous excuse seeing that he had already arranged 
two marriages for the prince. Doubtless m a more original form 
it was Kalifigasenl's character o$ hetaira which motived iJic 
objections. At any rate tJdayana is induced tu abandon the 
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projects but he determines to allow her daughter to wed Narava- 
hanadattai and the book cairicb us to his consent to a formal 
marriage. Book vifi^ whldi is very short* is styled VelS after the 
name of the character of whom and her huisband a legend ia^ nar- 
rated ^ c^uite ept^aodically, but it ends with the vital sLatement that 
Madauamancuka has been abducted by the Vidy^dbara M^nasa- 
vega^ The prince in dwolatcdp but before he us. to rejoin his 
beloved he has to be the hero of four epusodlc books In 

the first he is carried off in sleep and ends by espousing another 
Vidyadhara maiden , Lalilalocana^ with whom he spends time on 
mount Malaya p but is saddened by longing for Madanamaheuka ; 
Lalitaloeana disappears, but a hermit, Pi^afigajatap comforts him 
by telling him the tale of Mrgankadatta, il prince qf AyodJiya, 
who won in mAmage^Ja^afikavath daughter of hIs enemy Karma- 
sena of Lljjainr who gives the book its name (ix). The next 
consolation is administered by Kanva and consists in the narra- 
tion of a vast cycle of Icgendjs of the emperor Vikramadityat 

though It is inconceivable that Guo udhy a himself could haveb^n 

guiUy of so flagrant an anachronism ; the title is Viaama^ila (x). 
In xi, Madiravalij the prince is encouraged to persevere by the 
tale of two Brahmins who by manly effort succeeded 

in defying ihe decrees of fate and achicvir^g thdr derirCp 

and he also recovers the missing and apparently not much 
regretted, LahtalocanS- Yet another episode follows : Gomukha 
tells the talc of the emperor MuktaphRlaketu and his beloved 
Padmavatip who gives the book its name (xii). 

After this long interlude action 15 resumed tn Buok xiii* Panes, 
so called because in it the prince wins five more brides, Vidya- 
dhara maidens who arc determined to espouse him. The main 
business, however, of the book is the effort to attain Madanaman- 
cuka* With the aid of Prabhavaii, a VidySdhara, the prince 
penetrates to her place of confinement, using a woman^s form 
lent by PrabhSvatij as she, however, haa to r-caumo suddenly 
he js discovered and MSnasavega has him tried by the court of 
the Vidyadharas, but will not accept their decision in his favour.^ 
Prabhavali takes him in safety away from the Vidyadharas; 
ultimately he reaches KaujambT, and many Vidyadharas join 
him for an attack on his foes. After great effortSp he attains 
Civa’s favour, and in a great battle slayi GaurTmuniJa and M 5 na- 
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savega in single combat* He prepares to attack his remaining 
foe Mandaradeva in the north of Kailasa, and marries the five 
damsels who seek his love. The next step ought obviously to be 
the attack on Mandaradeva, as ft is in Somadeva, but there now 
occurs a long series of episodes which doubtless had been inserted 
here m the Kashmirian Brhatkaihd. In Book xiv he marries 
Ratnaprabha, whose name the book bears, and pays an important 
visit to the land of camphor, returning in a flying machine of the 
kind which the Yavanas, Greeks, were experts at constructing* 
In Book XV we have a sort of duplication of this adventure ; he 
marries AlarhkaravatT, and proceeds to an expedition to a White 
Island or Continent^ where he worships Narayana with an 
elaborate prayer written in the most finished Kavya style ; the 
parallel to the famous episode of the Mahdbhdraia in which 
sages seek the ^vetadvTpa and take part in the worship of a 
wonderful deity — which has been deemed a reference to actual 
experience of Nestorian rites or even of Alexandrian Christianity 
— is complete, and suggests very strongly that the Kashmirian or 
the original Brkatkathd borrowed the episode from the epic as 
we know it. The next book (xvi) is much more banal j it gives 
the prince another wife, ^ktiya^as, and imparts a number of 
unimportant episodes. We resume now in Book xvii the lost 
thread. Before he can attack Mandaradeva, Naravahanadatta 
must receive from the sage Vamadeva on mount Malaya the 
seven jewels, emblematic of sovereignty. He then reaches the 
north by passing under a great tunnel, and by his offer of his 
own head induces the dread Kalaratri, who guards the exit, to 
permit his passage, Mandaradeva falls, five more maidens are 
wed — a repetition of the motif \x\ Book xiii, and the great conse- 
cration, Mahabhiseka, whence the book is named, is duly cele- 
brated, the emperor insisting on his father being present The 
work is now finished, but very inconveniently a further book 
(xviii) is necessary ; under the style Suratamanjarl it tells how, 
after the death of Pradyota and Udayana, Gopala and Palaka 
resigned their tenure of the kingship of Ujjain, how Avanti- 
vardhana wedded the heroine, and how the two were protected 
against a jealous Vidyadhara by the emperor* The only 

^ CC W. E. Clark, JAOS. xxxix. 309-42; Garbe, uftd Jas CAris/eft/umf 

fp. 193 ff, ; GriersoD, I A. 3tT3;vii* 231 fF,, 573 fF* 
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cxcu£)C for this absurd posiiion Of the tale Is the fact of the exist- 
ence of Book i with its account of the tdJmg oF tht; tale by 
Gun^flhya. In the originah as the Nc[>alese version ahows^ the 
episode of Suratamahjari led up to the telling by Naravahana- 
datta himself of his adventurej which would have clashed Avith 
the version of Bcx>k y and the old exordium was, therefore, rele- 
gated to an appendix. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
Somadeva in his Book vi expressly tells us that NaravShana- 
dalLa is relating his adventures in the third person^ an adml^ion 
that he knew that the tale of Suratamahjarl had originally been 
placed at the beginning of the work- On this point Ksemendra 
is silent in his corresponding Madanamaheuka book (vlijp but he 
reveals the fact in the summary {t^asawMrn) with which he ends 
his poem^ for he tells uSf for the finit time, that the work Li sup- 
posed to be set forth by N ara vahanadatta to the sage Ka; yapa 
on a visit. 

Two other points at once stand out revealing the defect of the 
original Kashmirian recension. The break between the end of 
VelS {viil) and the cominuatiun in Paftca {xlit} is lamentable ; 
bnt its harshness is concealed in some meaHure by making the 
interveniiig books recognize the plight of the prbec and the 
endeavour to console him during his search^ Evidently it was 
Lhu^ that the compilers of the Kashmirian rcceriision hoped to 
W^Ork in nol too awkwardly their extra matter, and in a sense 
they succeeded. The same thing cannot be said regarding the 
interpolation of Books xiv-xvJ between PaAca and the book of 
triuniph and consecration. The break Is ludicrous j Namvahatm- 
datta^ who is left at the end of Panca as accepted as lord by the 
great majority of the Vldyadharaa, but who has Mandaradeva 
still to overcome, is now treated for three^booka as a prince in 
tlie home of hb father, without any consciousness of hiu great 
advcntujTca or his imperial dignity in the land of the Vitlyadharas. 
Here the compiler had evidently not the skill to make even 
a pax*iable transition, and Ksemendra loyally followed his in- 
cohercace* This is conclusive evidence against the original 

ever Jiaving contained this material \ no author 
would permit himself such confusion^ while a compiler could 

easily slip into it when he desired to knit togethei' varying 
cycles of legend* 
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5 . Somadevds Kathasariisagara 

Somadeva, a Brahxniri of Kashmir^ son of Rama, wrote the 
Kathasariisagara^ between 1063 and 1081 in order to divert 
the troubled mind of Siiryamati, a princess of Jalandhara^ wife 
of Ananta and mother of Ka!a9a, his work falling, therefore, 
a considerable period after that of Ksemendra, In addition to 
the division into Lambhakas Somadeva has one of his own com- 
position into Tarangas, 1 24 in all, the name, ' billows being 
chosen obviously in relation to the title of the work, which is 
most naturally analysed as * Ocean of the Rivers of Stories 
rather than with Lac6te as ‘ (Brhat-) Katha, an Ocean of Rivers 
(of Stories) These divisions are not original ; Ksemendra, 
indeed, has subdivisions for some of the longer books which he 
calls Gucchas, ^ clusters in the older manner. Kalhana appa- 
rently was influenced in his choice of title for his chronicle by 
Somadeva, 

Somadeva sets out by telling his purpose, and one stanza of 
his has caused trouble, evoking different renderings from Hall, 
Ldvi, Tawney, Speyer, and Lacdte : 

aucitydnvayarak^d ca yathd^akti vidklyaie 
kathdrasdvigkdtena kdvydhfasya ca yojand. 

The sense of this stanza appears to me clear : ' Literary con- 
vention and the connexion of topics have been presented as best 
I could, as welh as the arrangement of a part of the poem so as 
not to offend against the sentiment of the story (or the story and 
its sentiment)/ We have, it seems, a recognition of the fact that 
there has been change of order, and that it was made in order to 
preserve the sentiment in the tale. This accords exactly with 
what we find in the arrangement. In the first five books there is 
no change. But for the rest Somadeva was dominated by his 
desire tg preserve the effect of the poem, and obviously this 
compelled the breach of the gap between Pafica and Mahabhiseka ; 
in his text the transition is perfect; the former book ends with 
the decision of the prince to obtain the jewels necessary for the 
coronation of a would-be emperor, and the next book carries on 

^ Ed, Dargapnisad, NSP. 1903 ; trans. C. H, Tawncy, BI. 1^80-4. Cf. J. S, 
Speyer, SiudUs abimt ifu Kathdsariisdgant ( 1908 ). 
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the proposal, though in a slightly casual manner which Somadeva 
has not altogether obliterated* This left him, however, with 
three books to fit in, Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravati, and Qaktiya^as, 
and obviously necessitated a complete overhauling of the earlier 
part of the poem in order not to overburden it. The solution 
adopted was to fit these three books, which all deal with 
adventures of the prince before he became emperor, in the space 
before Panca and to eliminate from the earlier matter two books, 
which could, as not dealing with the hero's own adventures but 
merely being Stories told to him, be fitted in as an appendix, 
that is the books Padmavati and Visama5ila. The arrangement 
of the material before Panca is carried out artistically in so far 
as an effort is made to interpose books mainly episodic with 
those giving important if incidental acts of the hero* Thus 
after the fifth book which is episodic we have the important book 
Madanamancuka (vi) ; this is followed by the Ratnaprabha (vii) ; 
the Suryaprabha (viii), which intervenes before Alamkaravati (ix), 
is essentially merely episodic ; Qaktiyagas (x) runs naturally on 
from Alamkaravati as containing incidental stories ; then follow 
Vela (xi), (pa^ankavatT (xH), Madiravatl (xHi), the all-important 
Panca and Mahabhiseka (xiv and xv), and, by way of appendix, 
Suratamanjarl, Padmavati, and Visamaglla (xvi-xviii)* One 
change in the actual contents of a book was necessary* In 
Ksemendra and probably in the original Vela was not merely 
episodic ; it contained at the close the vital element of the dis- 
appearance of Madanamancuka, which explains the grief of the 
king alluded to in the following books* Nothing of this sort 
accorded with Somadeva's plan of working in the books Ratna- 
prabha, Alamkaravati, and ^aktiyafas, and therefore the allusion 
had to disappear, although it was not possible for Somadeva to 
avoid leaving occasional traces in the books before Panca in his 
order that Madanamancuka had already been lost. 

We may admit at once that despite his efforts Somadeva has 
not succeeded in producing a unified work* But the merit of the 
Kathdsaritsagara does not rest on construction. It stands on 
the solid fact that Somadeva has presented in an attractive and 
elegant if simple and unpretentious form a very large number of 
stories which have for us a very varied appeal, either as amusing 
or gruesome or romantic or as appealing to our love of wonders 
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on sea and land^ or as affording parallels to tales familiar from 
childhood. Ksemendra’s example shows how, by undue con- 
densation and obscurity, tales can lose all point and interest ; 
Somadeva, how by care the point can be fully expressed without 
fatigue to the reader. VVc meet with the old but still amusing 
tales of fools, scattered in the Kathasariisdgara among the tales 
of its version of the Pancaiantra^ but collected together after it 
by Ksemendra ; chance proves that half at least go back to 
a collection made before a. d. 450, used in a work by a monk 
Arya Sanghasena, and rendered into Chinese by his pupil 
Gunavfddhi in 49%.^ We hear once more of the foolish servants 
who, bidden protect the leather of the new trunks, take out the 
clothes in them and thus protect them against the rain, of the 
fool who insists that his father never violated chastity and that 
he must have been a mind-born son, of the fellow who filled 
himself with seven cakes and then bitterly lamented that he had 
not eaten the seventh first and saved the rest, and we may, if 
young enough, still laugh with the stones at these japes. Rogues 
who prosper lend another series of tales ; one is ingenious ; 
dressed as a rich merchant, he craved an interview with the king, 
to whom he promised for the honour of a daily repetition of the 
audience a gift each time of 500 dtndras ; the king accedes, and 
the courtiers, thinking that he is all-powerful with their master, 
bribe him until he has fifty million gold pieces, which he has the 
good sense to share with the king to whom he reveals his 
effective ruse. Much is told also of the thief, gambler, rou^, but 
always brilliant Muladeva,^ who is in Indian literature the beau 
idial of a perfect cheat but who has a son even wilier than him- 
self, Another rascal is so clever that we may forgive him his 
evil deeds; he is to suffer after death an age in hell by reason of 
his misdeeds, but a single gift to a pious person entitles him to 
one day^s life as Indra. Of this he takes opportunity to gather 
all his friends and to traverse with them the sacred places of 
India, thus acquiring such merit as to remain Indra, But yet 
this god also is lightly treated ; still more often are religious 
ascetics denounced ; one of them who in order to get into his 

* Hertd, Ein fiUindiz^hes BSGW. 64, 1912. Cf» the story of the 

foolish moiUteys (Jat, 46 and a Dbarbut scene, GIL, it. 108), 

* PAPS, lii (1913). 
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possession a pretty girl frightens her father into exposing her in 
a chest Danae-Hke, finds the wrong chesty and has his nose and 
ears bitten off by an ape, while the girl is rescued by a prince- 

A book of tales about women seems to have been used by the 
compilers of the Kashmir recension, to judge from the mass of 
stories, unhappily often to their disadvantage ; we hear of mur- 
derous women, of one who mutilates her husband in revenge for 
a beating, of one who regularly betrays him but insists on burning 
herself on his pyre, of the woman who got rid of ten husbands, 
and apparently met her match in the man who had disposed of 
ten wives, but defeated him also and became so unpleasantly 
notorious that she turned into an ascetic. Full of reminiscences 
of various M^chen motifs is the tale of the king whose white 
elephant can be healed only by the touch of a chaste woman ; 
none of So,ooo in the kingdom can help it, until a poor young 
wife succeeds; the king marries her sister, immures her in 
a palace, and is after all betrayed. But Somadeva gives us also 
tales of faith and truth among women. Devasmita revenges her- 
self on her would-be lovers by giving them assignations, but 
merely in order to brand them ; charming is the picture of an 
Indian Philemon and Baukis.^ It is death to tell another what 
one has remembered of existence in a former birth ; nevertheless 
the Queen of Dharmadatta and her husband are alike seized with 
the feeling that they must tell each other of their suddenly 
aroused memories. The story is pretty ; the lady was a faithful 
servant in the house of a Brahmin, while her husband was the 
loyal retainer of a merchant ; they lived together in poverty, 
eating the little they had over when gods, ancestors, and guests 
had taken their share. In time of famine a Brahmin comes, the 
husband gives him the little they had, and then his life leaves 
him, indignant that he had preferred the Brahmin to himself. 
His wife follows him in death, and the same fate again meets 

them when they have exchanged these memories of a faithful 
love. 

The religious world of Somadeva reminds us of the super- 
stitious nature of the people of Kashmir ; we can hardly doubt 
that the Kashmir recension added readily anything that seemed 
interesting in this regard; even ifSomadeva himself is rather 

‘ J. S. Speyer, DU indUcht ThtosophU, pp. 97 . 
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inclined to rationalizing Marchen. ^iva and Parvatl in her dread 
forms are the great deities, though Visnu inevitably appears in 
the episode of Naravahana's visit to the ^vetadvTpa, Human 
offerings arc specially frequent, the FuHndas, the Bhillas, are 
regarded as ever on the outlook for victims for the goddess to 
whom Jimutavahana is prepared to offer homage before his act 
of self-sacrifice. Witchcraft is taken as a matter of course, and 
many details are given of the dreadful deeds of the witches and 
of the horrible scenes enacted nightly at the places where the 
dead are burned or flung out as prey for beasts, birds, and the 
ghouls who haunt these cemeteries ; in his ceriness of description 
Somadeva is a match for the author of the MalailniMhava. 
Buddhistic traits are not rare, though only sporadic ; it must be 
remembered that, as we know from Kalhana, Buddhism had in 
a degraded form a strong hold in Kashmir, A number of tales 
are told to relate the action of Karman in determining man's 
life ; we have a legend of a prince who tears out an eye because 
women loved so deeply his beauty, a parallel to the Miitavindaka 
Jdtaka, and the legend of Jimutavahana, though the Buddhist 
origin of that has been questioned,^ The Vetdlapahcavihgaiikd 
legends show distinct Buddhist traits. On the other hand, we 
have frequent mention of the worship of the Linga, Qiva's phallic 
symbol, and of the Mothers, and popular superstition is every- 
where abundant The gods and minor spirits mingle freely in 
ordinary life, innumerable apparent mortals are merely beings 
driven from heaven by curses who can be restored to their 
former estate by some act of cruelty or kindness. The love of 
the marvellous is fully satisfied by tales of adventures at sea, 
with shipwrecks and subterranean palaces, or not less marvellous 
wanderings on land to strange places Hke camphor-land where 
princesses can easily be won. The loves of Naravahanadatta are 
too numerous and too inevitable — for they are al! fore-ordained 
even if we are only told so at the end — to be exciting, but there 
are many others recounted in episodes, and a picture or a dream 
often proves the starting-point for a deep if transient affection. 
Nor can we ignore the interest lent by the inclusion of effective 
versions of the Vetala cycle, of the Pancatantra^ of anecdotes of 


'■ Boscb, De it^ndc vim pp, Tiii, 143 ff 
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Vikramaditya, as well as those in the less satisfactory book 
Padmavatl. 

Somadeva's taste is shown by the fact that, though he likes to 
conclude a tale with a different metre, only 761 of his 21,388 
verses are in more elaborate metres, and he resists the temptation 
to indulge himself in word-plays, contenting himself with the 
swift easy flow of the simple narrative. He permits himself in 
his metre a certain lightness of touch exhibited in minor negli- 
gences, which in no way make it inaccurate, but save it from the 
pedantry of following in absolute strictness the rules regarding 
caesuras and Sandhi rigorously adopted by the great Kavya 
writers. His abnegation is the more remarkable because he 
obviously could have won repute as a poet in the elaborate style. 
As it is, we owe him many happy passages in which simplicity 
is not inconsistent with ornament Thus we have the description, 
brief but effective, of a storm at sea : 

aho vdyur apurvo ^yam iiy dfcaryamfdd wa 
vydghfirnante sma jaladkes tatesu vanardjayah. 
vyatyasidp ca mukur vdtdd adharoUaratdfh yayuh 
vdridhir vdrinicayd bkdvdh kdlakramdd iva. 

* The forests on the banks of the sea shook to and fro as though 
amazed at the wondrous force of the gale, and inverted by the 

, wind the waves went up and down as do men's hopes through 
the force of fate/ The good deed of the Gandharva, who saves 
the prince from the well into which he had fallen, is summed up 
in an admirable line : 

pardrthaphalajanmdno na syur margadrumd iva 
tapacchido mahdniag cej jirndranyatk jagad bkavit, 

* Were there not high-souled men born to do good to others, like 
wayside trees which dispel the heat, this world were nothing but 
a worn-out forest/ There is a very pathetic picture of the death 
of ^urasena , he was a Rajput and had to obey his king's 
summons, despite his love for his wife Susena ; she awaits his 
promised return and, when he comes not, her breath leaves her 
body as if consumed by the forest fire of love. Her husband 

meantime, scarce able to leave his lord, is hastening to her on 
a swift camel ; 
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ra^rapafya^ priyark lark 

atp/iJilIaX'iistimdjTi t'itttn&nfftulifdm iVw. 

df^tvaiva vthvaiasyaitdjh kurv^ifo j/imr)^aptk 
pnddpai^ firdxd z^im/ttnuA 

' There ww he his wife lying dead in all her finery like a creeper 
in full bloom that the wind hath uprooted ; seeing her he grasped 
her in hb aims, beside himself with grief of separation, and his 
breath straightway departed with his lamentations^^ There is 
a brilliant dc^crtpEion of summer; 

ca ja£drfieis)'a k/titW ^I^martukfsari 
p^a^afddditJ^a^fadaW dTptatodrflfmikMjarak. 
priydvtraAasam tapdHfkajMiAfzwa 

vdM/t si^klroKdA. 

pi^yadvidirnapankd^ hfd^yaih sphuHiair tva 
iaidfayd diJdf^ir^ ^ksrmainpidmbusampadaA* 
clrlcltkdyafnukkards tfipamidnaduladh^rdA 
madku^riiiirahdn ^yudann ix^a pddQpdh^ 

" And as he wandered there came on Jiim the dread hot season in 
linn shape with the blazing sun for month and his fiery rays for 
mane. The winds blew with cruel heat as though warmed by 
the dolorous sighs of travdkra parted from their loved ones* 
The tanks^ their waters wasted by the heat, with their drying 
white mud seemed to show their broken hearts. The trees 
bewailed the departure of tlie glory of spring with the shrill 
moaning of their bark, their Ups of leaves being parched by 
the heat.* 


XIII 


THE ROMANTIC AND THE DIDACTIC TALE 

I. The Romantic Tale 


fsnic of tho Sf^hatkaiha hns resulted in compjiratively 
few other tales being preserved in works of early date. 
The Vetalapancavihfatikd was doubtless originally part of a 
distinct cycle, but it is preserved for us in its oldest form in 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkaihamahjari''- and Somadeva’s Katkasa- 
ritsagara?' We have several other recensions, of which that of 
^ivadasa ® is in prose and verse, which may represent the original 
form of the tales, though that is mere speculation, and a verse 
original has been claimed.* One recension of an anonymous 
author® is no more than a prose version based on Ksemendra, 
and Ksemendra’s verses have here and there found their way 
into the codices of ^ivadasa. The late recension of Jambhala- 
datta* has no verse maxims, and it has been suggested that its 
form of the tales is in some respects older than that shown by the 
other recensions, but this is by no means clear. An abbreviated ' 
version by VallabhadasaT is also known, and the text has been 

freely rendered into modem Indian vernaculars and also exists 
in the Mongolian Ssiddi-Kiir. 

Trivikramasena, or as the later accounts have it Vikramaditya, 
IS m receipt annually of a fruit from an ascetic, which he hands 
over to his treasurer, until accidentally he finds that each con- 
tains a jewel. In gratitude he offers aid to the ascetic who asks 
him to go to a cemetery and bring down from a tree a corpse 
which IS on it The king agrees to act, but is startled to find 
that a ghoul, Vetala, has taken up its abode in the corpse, yet 
persists in his purpose. The corpse denizen, however, lightens 
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the way by telling a story ending in a question as to the answer 
to a riddle, and on the king solving it the corpse falls off and 
returns to its original place* The king, however, finally is defeated, 
and is silent. The demon then reveals to him that the evil ascetic 
is seeking in reality to slay him, and at his bidding the king asks 
the ascetic to show him how to perform the prostration required 
in the rite which Is to be performed with the corpse, and hews 
off the eviUdoeris head. The stories have often much spirit and 
point; the king is silenced by the question of the relationship 
in Ur se of the children of a father who marries the daughter of 
a lady whom his son espouses* This woird tangle arose from 
rash vows and honour combined ; the king and his son had seen 
the footprints of two ladies and the son induces his sire to marry 
the one with large, he the one with small feet, and it turned out 
that the mother was the petite beauty. Difficult again is the 
question how the hand of a girl should be disposed of, when she 
has been rescued from a demon by the united work of three 
lovers, one of whom finds by his skill the place where she is 
hidden, the other by magic provides an aerial car to seek for her, 
and the third by valour slays the demon ; the king gives the 
palm to valour* Which again is the nobler, the husband-to-be 
who permits his beloved one a last assignation, the robber who 
lets her pass him unscathed when he knows her mission, or the 
lover who returns her unharmed when he learns of the husband's 
noble deed ? A youth vows his head to Bhattarika if he win 
a fair maid as wife; he pays his debt, his friend finds his corpse 
and imitates his deed, fearful of suspicion of murder; the wife 
finds the headless bodies, the goddess pities, and bids her restore 
the heads, but she errs* Which is her husband ? The body with 
the true head, replies the king, for the head is the noblest 
member. Or we have the strange case of the son of a thief 
brought up by a Brahmin, adopted by a king, at whose offering 
to the spirits of the dead three hands appear to demand the 
sacrifice. Among these Marchen or novelettes there is one dis- 
tinctly Buddhist tale, though Durga is the chief figure in the 
book taken as a whole, which is distinctly a product of the spirit 
of the Tantras. A king desires a human sacrifice for his own 
benefit, parents and the Brahmin priest seek to carry it out, the 

demon is ready, but the little child to be offered laughs at their 
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shameless folly in ignoring the transient nature of all earthly 
things, and his life is spared. 

^ivadasa's recension cannot well date before the twelfth century 
and may be later. It contains not merely maxims in verse — often 
collected from well-known sources, including a verse of Rudra 
Bhatta — but also some narrative verse, and in so far approaches 
the style of the Campu. One fine stanza probably quoted ^ is 
w'orthy of citation : 

no manye drdkabandhanat ksatam idam naivahku^odghaUanam 
skandkdrahanatddandt paribhavo naivdnyade^dgamah 
cviidm me janayanii cetasi yaikd smrivd svayuiham vane 
sihhatrdsitabhltahhliakalahhd ydsyanii kasya^rayam . 

'Not the wounds, I ween, that my body suffers from my tight 
bonds, nor the blows of my master's hook, nor the shame of 
bearing him on my shoulders and enduring his strokes, nor the 
loss of my home, bring such sorrow to my heart the thought, 
“To whom can the young calves, terrified to deat^. by the Hon*s 
onslaught, now have resort for aid? ” * An ingenious alliteration 
is also pretty : 

sa dhurjaiijaidju^ jdyaidm vijaydya vah 
yatraikapalitabkrdnthh karoiy adydpi Jdhnatd. 

'May ^iva's matted locks further your success, locks among 
which the Ganges* presence seems to place one white hair/ 
Interesting is the Qikasaptati^ seventy tales of a parrot, of 
which we have two recensions, both of uncertain date, but which 
was certainly known in some form to the Jain Hemacandra^and 
doubtless existed long before it was finally reduced to the form 
in which we have it,. The two recensions best known are the 
ornaiiot and simpltctor of Schmidt. The latter is not the earlier; 
it is clearly an abbreviated version of a text something like the 
Omatior, as is shown by the fact that it not rarely leaves us in the 

' Ascribed to Pimpakai by (J^ridhnriadasa, iv, 21 4. 

Simplicior, ed, AKM. x. i, 1897 I Irons. Kiel, 1894; shorter version, ZDMG. liv. 
51 5 fF. ; Iv, I E Omatior ed. A. Bay. A. xxi. 3, 1901 ; traos. Stuttgart, 1S99. Four 
tales ed. and Uans, Kiel, 1890 ; notes on SimpUcbr, ZDMG. xtviiL f8o C all by 

R* Schmidt, who has edited a Marathi version, A KM. x. 4. In some MSS. all sorts 
of bad Sanskrit appear. 

^ Hcrtel, Pufkataftita^ pp, 340 ff. 
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dark as to the precise point of the stories* The form of the 
original must probably have been simple prose, interspersed with 
gnomic verses and with some narrative verses at the beginning 
and end of each of the tales. The framework is amusing. Hara- 
datta, a merchanti has a foolish son Madanasena who spends 
his whole time in love-passages with his young wife. His father 
is induced to give him the present of a parrot and a crow, wise 
birds, embodiments of Gandharvas, whose wise talk converts (he 
son to virtue*s ways, so that when going on a journey he entrusts 
his young wife to them. She regrets his loss but is ready to find 
another to console her, and the advice of the crow merely meets 
with a threat to wring his neck. The wiser parrot approves her 
deed, provided she is smart enough if she finds herself in a hole 
to get out of it as cleverly as Guna^alinl did. The curiosity of 
the lady is aroused, and by telling her tales and asking her how 
one should act at the critical moment the bird maintains her 
virtue until her husband returns. The tales are hardly edifying; 
about half of them deal with breaches of the marriage bond, 
while the rest exhibit other instances of the cunning usually of 
hetairai or clever decisions of arbitrators, as when Muladeva 
appears as asked to decide which of two hideous wives of demons 
is the better-looking. Two famous incidents contained in the 
collection are the judgement of Solomon and the parallel to the 
fabricated ordeal in Tristan and Isolde. As usual, religion plays 
its part in helping immorality ; religious processions, temples, 
pilgrimages, marriages, sacrifices, all are convenient occasions for 
assignations, the fleeing lover is declared by the ingenious wife to 
be the ghost of the paternal ancestor, and so forth. 

The Ornatior seems to be by a Brahmin Cintamani Bhatt^, 

who used the Jain Pahcatantra recension of Purnabhadra (1199), 

though it is quite probable that an older form of the ^ukasaptaii 

was the source whence some at least of the tales of unfaithful 
* >■ 

wives were taken by the Pancaiantra. The Slinplicior seems to 
be the work of a (^vetambara Jain, and it has been suggested that 
it is ultimately derived from a metrical form, while the occur- 
Fence of Prakrit verses has further given rise to the view that the 
collection may have been originally in Prakrit. The question 
does not admit of definite solution, nor is the work of great 
interest save in connexion with its western offshoots and its effect 

U 2 
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on vernacular literature. The eastern Rajasthani version ' is made 
from a Sanskrit original by Devadatta, son of Purusottamadeva, 
of unknown date ; in it the judgement of Solomon is pronounced 
by a damsel. 

Still less attractive is the Sihhasanadvatrin^ika^ thirty-two 
tales told by the statues of maidens on a throne which is 'alleged 
to have been discovered by Bhoja of Dhara in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when that king desired to seat himself on it. The throne, 
it turns out, had been won by Vikramaditya as a gift from Indra, 
and after his death in battle against ^alivahana had been buried 
in the earth, and the thirty-two spirits bound there in statue form 
tell tales of the great monarch and receive release. The tales are 
far from exciting, and in the Jain recension of Ksemarhkara are 
ruined by being framed so as to make out the king to be a model 
of generosity who spent his substance in gifts to the priests of 
what he won by his great deeds of valour. The form ofthe work 
in this recension is marked by the presence of narrative verses at 
the beginning and end of each prose tale. More like the original 
form is perhaps the south-Indian version with gnomic verses and 
occasional narrative verses mingled in its prose. Another ver- 
sion consists of verse, while in a north-Indian recension the 
stories are lost in the morals. The Bengal version ascribed to 
Vararuci is merely based on the Jain recension, itself alleged to 
have used one in Maharastri. The work is clearly later than the 
Vetdlapahcaxnh^atikay but that gives no definite date, and it is 
not at all likely that it really was written for or under Bhoja of 
Dhara. It contains the well-known tale of the king who gives to 
his dearly beloved wife the fruit which drives away age, only to 
find that it has passed from her to the master of horse and from 
him to a hetaira ; in disgust the king abandons his throne. Vikra- 
maditya s adventures are also the subject of an alleged epic in 
thirty chapters, the ^ of Ananta, whose real hero is 

rather ^udraka, once co-regent of ^aiivahana, but later a sup- 
porter of the descendants of Vikramaditya ; of the i^dlivdhanu^ 
kathd^ in eighteen cantos, partly in prose, by ^ivadasa ; of the 

' Pahehrift Whidhch, pp. 

Weber, IS. xv, 185 ff, ; F, E^gerton, AJP. xxxtu. -149 ff., and ed. HOS. 1916. 

= H. Jacobi, IS. xiv. 97 fT. 

* EggieUng, IOC t. 1567 ft. 
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fij simple? prose wiih Sani^kriiL and Prakrit 
stan^a^ by Ananda, pupil of Bhatta Vidyadhara; the anouy- 
mous Viirafii^ajf^a^ in verse; the Jain compilation of the fifth- 
ieetilh-ceatury Pf^Ac^ctiifjn^accAafrafiraiaiiiiAttj^ In this work 
he appears as a magician and master of black magic, while Imho 
Vtirra/ft<?iioya he is a leamed parrot who issues another version of 
Solum on^s judgement-* 

The dose conUct of the literature of tales with the people is 
shown by the fact that later we find apparent Sanskrit vemons of 
vernacular works as in the BAan2faJkai/va/rii^id,^ talc^ intended 
to deride Brahmins^ and obviously ofjain inspiration. Qivadasa's 
Kaf/tarn^V^if^ thirly-fivc tales including stories of fools and 
ihievear is also late* and in Vidyapatrs Puru^ajfarik^a^ a 
collection of furiy-four stories^ we have the work of an author 
who won in the latter p.irt of the fourteenth century fame as a 
MaiLhiii poctp To the same ceniuiy belong also the unhhtorical 
but interesting legends of authors and other important poisons 
contained In the PraAa 7 :J/t^^mfifmaHi^ and the Pra^a/idAaJt^^ ^ 
of the Jain writers Mcrutufiga aud Kaja^ckhara^ while that 
colieCLiori of witty but quite unti ustworthy icgend3 of tiic court 

of Bhoja^ the BAojapmAfiitMta of liall^asena^ b of the sixteenth 
century. 

2, TA^ TaU 

The tale which Is aimed directly at edification ratJicr than 
amusement Is specially richly presented in Jain literature; the 
Jains were very fond of stories, but they demanded a morajj and 
hence their writers were often kd to spoil good stories such as 
the legends of Vikramaditya by seeking to make the pan idpants 

^ FkTptlni^ oc, IX, $, ; CSAL laii, ; H-Sdvblllr JiYn>fiAttt 

dtr xV. 

> A 7 . pp. Bsafl*, ifiCff. : IOC* i* 556a Ch. 7 \m h 

paniTIdl Id AfaA 4 iNijtUf liL 3^ IT. ( ijnj^tnmr y dflhlj and like 

* EJ^ ifld iMi. A a A- 1877, 

*■ ZaihitnA^j p, ft, j rrfen |Q the titewJiireL 

* Ed, J. Hertelp Lcipu|fj tgj* ; ■Ltint /bJ. £rs^Ur^ j i. A. D, I jilfc 

■ U f.i GSAl. u* 189 C 

^ Ed. Uombay, t 883. 

■ TrBQjv C- H, Tawh^p HL (itftie 

“ [iuEi^^ iii, p. vi (13^$). 

Ed. Msr. ifltj j L. OhtcTi dti 
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m Iiigli iidvcntune ratlwr tedious exponents of Jainwm. I'jrst 
place among tlicsc works must be assigned to tht-Parififfapan'iiti,^ 
a. supplement to his cpk TrifAftifniakapuruj/Kiit^ita by ilema- 
catidra. In it he deals with the oldest teachers of the Jain faith, 
and the tales he relates are no longer mythic and epic, but dis- 
tinctly of the ordinary variety of folk-tale. We hear, for titstancc, 
of the incest of brother and sister, children of a hetaira ; it is 
ch.iT 7 tctcristic that the situation is less appreciated on iu tragic side 
than from the point of view of the relationship? resulting, a point 
raised in more innocent circumstances in liie last of the tales of 
the Vampire. The historical figure of Candragupta is made the 
subject of strange legends, one of the most curious making out 
th.it he died a pious Jain.* We are told° of the monk who showed 
the constancy required for living with a hetaira during the whole 
rainy season without breaking his voiv of chastity; another, who 
liad shown cou rage enough to spend the same period in the com- 
pany of a lion, essays the task but Jails j piety however requires 
that the hetaira sliould convert him once more to tlie ways t>[ 
virtue and herself become a nun,* 

The Jain Caritras and Furanas which Contain many legends do 
not normally aiiatn the level of literature, but more impcrtancc 
attaches to the elaborate allcgoiyf of hutiiHc life in the form of a 
tale written in 906 by the renowned author Siddha or Siddharsi. 
A late and doubtless unreliable authority* tells that he waa in- 
duced to adopt Jainism because his young wife and his mother, 
annoyed at his late hours, one night insisted cm shutting the door 
on him, bo that he went to the always open door of some Jains 
and refused to give up bis intention of becoming a Jain monk. 
The same authority puts him down as a Cousin of the famous 
poet Magtia. In point of Gict the UpamUihtiavaprapancSkatha* 
which is in prose with considerable numbers of stanzas interposed 


‘'““-J' JiiASt 

’ PP- IJ4. rtnuerlj licH™ iti, ]* 

■ nlL xialL ^ 
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from time to limOr is hy no means badly written, and the author 
has kindly supplied a key at the end of the intmduction to the 
ailegury^ so Lhal il ui noL diHficult Ijd rollow- Sanskrit^ which 

he deliberately chose because it was a sign oF culture^ is not diffi- 
cult — indeed* he promises that it will be as easy to follow as Pra- 
krit, but the iniptessicit of the Wdrk a whole an in the case 
of most allegorieSr one of unrelieved drearlacss, no doubt partly 
due to the esetreme difRculty in making anything picturesque out 
of the dry and scholastic Jain teneta and the somewhat narrow 
views of Hfe prevalent in Jain circles. 

Of simpler t>-^pe are the many Katb^ or Kathanakas Sn which 
Well-knowm irujfi/s adapted to illustrate Jain tenets. These 
are numerous In the Prakrit literature, being preserved both m 
commentaries on the canon and separately ^ and in Sanskrit form 
they tend to be late* Two interesting rales are the Qi^/ipaht- 
frfSfAikat/uttinJta * and the Pdla^ofidluAa/AaiiaA’a^ of Jinaklrti, who 
wrote in the first half of the fifteenth century. Tlic former takes 
the form of a frame story enclosing three tales^ one of Rava^a's 
vain clfort to avoid fate* while in tlic latter we have with other 
matter a version of the tale of a woman who accused of attempt!? 
on her honour the youth w ho has refused to yield to her seduc- 
tions. The il|ujtr.ite-H the plan of inserting 

talcs Within a narrative^ the pious Arhadd^ relates to Ids eight 
wives and they to him how they obtained true religion {sam* 
their talcs being overheard both by a king who wanders 
about his capital and a thief. On the other hand the Kai/td^ 
also of unknown date, is a. scries of tales without con- 
nexion, in bad Sanskrit wnth verses in Prakrit, which gives a very 
poor Jain verhion of the 

’ A. 5 UA. ft., ff. ; J, Iltttfl, Ixt. i-'f 

* J# Herld, BSGVV* Isis, 4; ErsHAfiry vii TAVA- 

hVi 164 IT. 

* A. WcbcTj BBAr 1&85, pp. 731 IF- 

* Tniki. C. IT. t^ikilcA^ 

^ A''afJkdrafM/iJ^ans Ia liiuu. IldtfL. (14th c^iaL] b hi* 

Awf/itraA^A^saj^^re^ (cT. SIFI, L 1 ff, ; ii i Pf+) hm a Ymion of the jui^eccM 
of Solomon (Tesuioii* 1A. 14s IT + Hjefi±l, tTifiVf dtJ OiiiJUt !■ 1:^9 
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THE GREAT ROMANCES 
I. The Age and Works of Dandin 

O F Dandin we know really nothing save what can be 
gathered from his works and late tradition. The latter 
asserts his authorship of three books, and it is generally con- 
ceded that of these we have two, the Dagakumdracariia and 
the Kdvyddar^a, The third has been variously identified ; the 
view of Pischel that it was the MrcchakaHkd was based in effect 
merely on the general resemblance of social relations described 
in the drama and in the Da^nkumdracariia and the anonymous 
citation of a line found in the drama by the Katyddarfa* Now 
that we know that the line is found also in Ehasa, the argument 
is less strong than even But it is very dubious if the Chanda- 
vkiii referred to in the Kavyadarpa is intended by Dandin to be 
his own work, and even if it were it is possible that it and the 
K dlapancckida also alluded to were mere chapters to be 
appended to the K avyddar^a^ Even the identity of authorship 
of the ICdtyddarfa and the Dapaku^ndracartia has been doubted 
on various grounds. It has been pointed out ' that the vulgarity 
and occasional obscenity of language in the romance accord ill 
with the insistence in the Kdvyddar^a on freedom from coarse- 
ness, and certain real or alleged inelegancies of diction have 
been asserted to be impossible in an author who wrote on poetics* 
But neither contention is of serious value. Apart from the notori- 
ous difference between precept and practice, it is perfectly 
possible and even probable that the romance came from the 
youth of Dandin and the Kdvyddar^a from his more mature 
judgement, while most of the alleged errors in grammar may 

safely be denied or at least are of the type which other poets 
permit themselves.^ 

The date of Dandin is still open to dispute, and if the Kdvyd- 
dar^a were not to be taken into account would be even more 
difficult to determine than it actually is* If, for reasons which 

will be given later, we place the Kdvyddarfa definitely before 
^ Agasbe, cd. pp, xxv ff* 

“ The ascription to him of the Jvart/tsundart^aiAd, of which we h^ve a fragment, 
IS quite tmplausible ; S- K* THQ* i. 31 ff, ; ^ 
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Bhamaha (f. a. D, 700), there is no reason to assert that he wrote 
much eariierj and the chief impression conveyed by the Da^aku^ 
maracarita is that its geography ^ contemplates a state of things 
anterior to the empire of Harsavardhana, and that its compara- 
tive simplicity suggests a date anterior to the work of Subandhu 
and Bana. Nor is there anything to suggest a later date. The 
corruption of manners adduced by Wilson in favour of the legend 
which makes him an ornament of the court of Bhoja of Dhara, 
so far as it was real, merely represents a regular feature of one 
aspect of Indian life, 

2 . The Daiakumdracarita 

It is very probable that it was from Gunadhya that Dandin 
derived the conception of the plot of the romance * The device 
by which Naravahanadatta and his companions, reunited after 
strange adventures, repeat the account of what has befallen each 
of them is strongly suggestive of the device by which the ten 
princes of Dandin s tale expound their fortunes when reunited 
after their original separation. The idea is ingenious, for it provides 
a certain measure of unity in what else would be merely a series of 
unconnected stories. If Hcrtel is right, however, Dandin’s plan 
would have extended far beyond what he has accomplished ; he 
finds allusions to a scheme which would have told of the history 
of king Kamapala and his five wives in three different births on 
earth, so that what we have is a mere fragment. It may be true 
that Dandin contemplated some such work, but there is really 
no proof of it, and still less that he ever actually wrote it. 
Indeed, Hertel himself holds that he left even the Dofakumdra- 
cariia itself as we have it, with an abrupt beginning and incom- 
plete, his purpose of carrying out his undertaking having been 
frustrated for some cause or other. This is of course conjectural, 
nor can any conclusion be drawn from the fact that so many 
efforts ^ were later made to supply a beginning and to end the 

* Collins, The Gt^graphicai Data of the Raghuvamia and Daiakumarocarita (1907), 
p, 46, 

® Ed, G* Buhler and P, Pder&on, BSS. (and ed, by Agashe); A. B. 

Gfljendragadkar, Dharwar, Trans, J. J. Meyer, Leipzig, igoa ; J, Hertel, Leipzig, 
igai ; Weber, Iwid, Stroifen^ i, 30S ff, 

^ For one by Niriyana see Appendix in Agashe's ed. ; there is one in verse 

by Vinayaka ; a continuation by Cakrapini and a revision by Goplnatha (IOC. L 
t55J C) eaist 
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text to prove that, if these parts of Dandin's work had ever 
existed, they would not have been lost The fates of books are 
far too uncertain to admit of such reasoning being decisive^ 

What is certain is that we have in our manuscript quite fre- 
quently beside the text of the work proper an introduction, 
Purvapithika, and in one manuscript and its derivatives a conclu- 
sion, Uttarapithika. That these are no part of Dandin's work 
seems suggested at once by the names, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by overwhelming evidence. The Purvapithika ought 
to lead up merely to the first tale in the text of the romance^ 
but in point of fact it gives tales of two princes in order to make 
up the number of ten, Dandin*s own work extending only to 
eight, the last imperfect. Moreover, the contents of the intro- 
duction by no means correspond precisely with the facts made 
clear in the romance itself. Thus, while in the ancestry of the 
princes Rajavahana, Puspodbhava, Apaharavarman, and Upa- 
haravarman there is no discrepancy of moment, the accounts of 
Arthapala, Pramati, and Vi^ruta cannot be reconciled. In Dandin 
Arthapala and Pramati are Kamapala’s sons by Kantimati and 
Taravall, in the introduction Arthapala is Taravali's son and 
Pramati is not his half-brother but merely a son of the minister 
Sumati, a misunderstanding of a passage in Dandin. Vi9ruta, 
again, to Dai^din is descended from the merchant Vai9ravana and 
grandson of Sindhudatta, in the introduction It is the minister 
Padmodbhava who is his grandfather. It is probable that the 
ancestries of the princes Somadatta, Mitragupta, and Mantra- 
gupta given In the introduction are mere figments, that of 
Mantragupta being given as Sumantra from a mere misleading 
in Dandin, while in reality the princes in Dandin*s own view were 
sons of the three remaining wives of Kamapala himself, and 
therefore half-brothers of the hero Rajavahana, Moreover, when 
in Dandin Candavarman finds Rajavahana with the princess, he 
denounces him as an impostor who has under the cloak of religion 
corrupted the people and made them believe^in false gods, but 
the introducUon has nothing of this, and in lieu of making the 
prince a clever trickster has to provide him with an accomplice 
in the shape of a magician in order to accomplish his ends. So, 
apm, in Dandin we hear of a younger brother as guilty of aiding 
the pnnee to obtain access to the princess's harem, while the intro- 
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duction has provided him with the magician for this very end* 
Upaharavarman*s own tale is that he was brought up by a monk, 
the introduction gives the duty to the king- It is clear, too, that 
the scene at the end of the introduction does not accord with the 
beginning of the text* Dandin conceives Rajavahana and his 
princess as already having enjoyed the sweets of love, and depicts 
the prince seeking to win a revival of her passion by tales of the 
ancient loves of gods and saints,^ to which she responds* The 
introduction with incredible bad taste treats the occasion as 
the first scene between the two, and represents the prince as 
seeking to make his love repeat what he has been telling her, for 
the pleasure of listening to her doing so* Moreover, the matter 
imparted to the loving maiden was not in his view erotic, but an 
account of the fourteen worlds as a lesson on Brahmanical cosmo- 
graphy* We may safely say that the author of this stupidity 
was not Dandin, whose own purpose doubtless was, as in chapter 
vi, to insert just before our present text some anecdotes of ancient 
love stories* The case, against the Uttarapithika is even more 
convincing, for it is obvious from the end of the text that Datiidin 
was about to paint the model of a wise ruler, a task which the 
present conclusion does not even attempt* The fact that other 
efforts to supply an introduction are known is additional proof that 
the existing Purvaplthika was not accorded general acceptance as 
Dandin's work* It is possible that two hands are to be dis- 
tinguished even in the Purvapithika itself, 

3 * The Content and Style of the DofaktimdracarUa 

It has been suggested ^ that the romance is really to be 
regarded as a didactic work, an attempt to teach the doctrines of 
the Niti^astra in narratives of attractive character* This we may 
fairly pronounce to be an exaggeration and an injustice to the 
author, whose real aim we may be sure was to give pleasure, how- 
ever ready he might be to show himself an expert in the rules of 
polity as well as those of the Kama^astra, His distinctive quality 
is the application to the simple tale of the grand manner of 
the Kavya, though in a moderation which is utterly lost in the 
case of Subandhu and Dana* Doubtless he had predecessors in 

^ Cf* the A'dmastHra*s inslstetice on the love of women for tellers of tales (p* a 60)* 

“ Hertel, trims* iii* S ff. 
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the attempt, though they are lost to us and we cannot even say 
whether the Bhattara Haricandra to whom Bana refers in the 

« 4 ■ 

introduction to his Harsacarita as a fine author of prose was a 
predecessor of Dandin* It may be conjectured that the applica- 
tion of the Kavya style to prose had its origin in panegyrics 
such as are seen in the inscriptions of Rudradaman and Harisena 
which we have already considered, and that it was only later that 
it was thought suitable to apply similar methods to tales. The 
application, of course, made the tale vitally different from its 
effect in its more simple form* The work of Gunadhya, even 
through its changed forms, as it has come down to us gives the 
definite impression of swift and easy narrative, the poets not 
pausing to exercise their descriptive talents \ Dandin leads the way 
to the result that the narrative is a mere skeleton, the descriptions 
the essence* 

In Dandin, however, we are far from the period when an exer- 
cise in style is aimed at. The main interest of the romance lies 
in the substance,' with its vivid and picturesque account of low 
life and adventure, of magicians and fraudulent holy men, of 
princesses and ruined kings, of hetairai, of expert thieves, of 
fervent lovers, who in a dream or by a prophecy are urged on to 
seek the beloved* The world of the gods is regarded with singu- 
larly little respect, and the ministers to holiness are equally far 
from finding favour. Not that there is a total disregard of moral 
considerations ; one prince consoles himself for his action in 
seeking to secure the wife of another, and slaying to fulfil the 
end, by moral principles. It is legitimate according to the text- 
books to abandon one of the three ends of man, duty, profit, and 
love, if it tends to the attainment of the other two, and if he has 
violated duty he has enabled his parents to escape from captivity, 
has secured himself the delights of love and the possession of 
a realm. Apaharavarman again is a prince of thieves j he plans 
on the model laid down by Karnisuta, author of an unhappily 
lost text-book on the art, to rob a city in order, it is true, to 
reimburse an unfortunate who has been robbed by a hetaira ; 

... ^ unknown. In vi the Insertion of stories has a pamUel in the 

tf/ asaritio^^ where the Vetala stories come in the repO'Ft of the sixth minister, and 
ere IS a para e or Nitamhavatl. The figures of the ungrateful and the ideal wives 
here hive paralleb in JaUkas 193 and 546 j Winteraita, GIL, iii. 357, 
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moreover^ he undersunds that there are ton many miflcr? in 
re$idcnce^ Mantm^^upta m disguLic wnmid himself into the con- 
science of ti king, persttades him to bathe in the sea in 

order to acquire greater beauty, murdeni himp and parades him- 
self before the people as the new form of the kingj extoUmg the 
wonderful deed that has been accnmplLihcd^ which has put tO 
shame all mockers as to the powers of the gods to work miractca. 
Vicruta in order to secure bis prolcgda restoratjon to power 
makes use both of the temple and the name of Durga to per- 
petrate a successful fraud. The gods appear as justifying the 
most disgraceful deeds ; the moon god \s cited as justifying 
adultcryp the hetaira in her successful effort tO pervert the pious 
ascetic can find authority in the scandals regarding heaven. The 
ascetic is far from being adamant^ and it is not Brahmins alone 
who are subject to satire ; the merchant whom she plundcrii down 
to his loin-cloth abandons that also and becomes a Digambara 
Jain monk, but confesses that the sublime teachings of the Jina 
arc but a swindlCi The Brahmins again with their tepOrtS of evil^ 
requiring a special sacrifice with vessels of pure gold* are deridedj 
while nuns arc all gobbet weeu-s and one Buddlust iady Is the head 
procuress in the service of a hetaira. The might of fate does not 
rule the affairs of these active princes ; true, Apali^ravarman 
when caught stealing, Pur^tabhadra captured by robbers, ascribe to 
this cau^ their mishaps, but they both arc ready and able by human 
exertion to defeat efTcctivdy the decrees of that unstable deity^ 
The realism of Dandin's outlook is entirely in accord with one 
Strain of Indian trad i don, that which from the onwards 

notes and describes the sins of the gods^ without any moral 
protest. It stands out the more prominently when it is 
compared with the pious attitude of the author of the Purva- 
pTthika. To him the sacrifice is the power that brings the gods ; 
Rajahanaa is praised because of his devotiem to the priests, the 
go^ on earth, while Datidin denies them that appellation save in 
one passage where his use for them of {iAtTrarfita/a-/ai/i/a ia 
sncerJngi the term meaning also ' rhinoceroaea'^ The king'll 
doincstic priest posju^ssizs the full holiness of Brahman himself^ 
and despite his appalling deeds the Brahmin MoUnga, becau»c he 
died in saving anotber Brail itiiti, after an interesting tour of 
im^pection of Varna's hells is restored to life, and by his devotion 
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to (?iva is rewarded with the aid of Rajavahana to enable him to 
win an Asura princess and lordship of the nether r^ions. Not 
valour but ^iva’s club gives the king of Malava victory over 
Rajahansa. Dandin makes a joke out of Markandeya’s curse 
which condemns Suratamanjarl, whose pearl necklace fell on the 
ascetic when bathing, to become a silver chain. The Purvapithika 
parts Qamba from his wife for two months because of the curse 
of a water-fowl. The princes no longer are free agents ; the great 
Vamadeva and his acolytes protect and guard the father and the 
princess ; Rajavahana can win his princess only by a Brahmin’s aid. 

Characteristic of Dandin is his power of characterization which 
is not content with making alive the more important figures on 
his stage, but invests with life and reality the minor personages. 
The ascetic Marie i, the merchant Vasupalita, and their seducer 
Kamamahjarl, the old Brahmin \vho meets Pramati at the cock- 
fight and seconds him con atnof'C in the trick to win his bride, 
improving on his instructions, the police commandant Kantaka, 
who is deluded into believing that the king’s daughter is in love 
with him and treasures the nurse’s soiled garment as a pledge of 
affection, and the nurse herself, Qrgalika, who seconds Apahara- 
varman’s efforts to win the princess, are all depicted with liveli- 
ness, force, and insight. Nor is Dandin limited in range ; in 
chapter viii we have a deeper note in the characterization of the 
young king Anantavarman, his loyal minister Vasuraksita, whom 
he casts aside because his advice is too wise for his taste, and the 
shallow but witty courtier Viharabhadra whose advice leads to 
the utter ruin of realm and king. 

The humour and wit of the author are remarkable and far 
more attractive to modern taste than are usually these qualities in 
Indian works. The whole work is pervaded by the humour of 
the wild deeds of the princes, their determination to secure what 
they wish, and their light-hearted indifference to the morality of 
the means which they employ. The deception of MarTci * by the 
hetaira is perfectly drawn ; the damsel pretends to be enamoured 
of the holy life, the ascetic warns her of the trials and advises her 
mother, who is shocked at her daughter’s indifference to duty, to 
let her stay a short time to experience what her purpose meaiis ; 


‘ LUdeis’ compwison of d.e Rsya„ 5 ga legeBd (GN. ,897. p. I09) « MedUss. 

Christian paraUds see Gunter, Buddha^ pp, 233 (f. 
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alas, it is the ascetic who learns many things not suitable for 
ascetics. The silver chain which binds the captive turns itself 
into a beautiful maiden in an unexpected but delightful way. 
Queen Vasundhara finds a brilliant way of spreading a false 
rumour ; she invites the oldest of the citizens and the highest of 
the ministers to a secret conclave at which under the most solemn 
pledge of secrecy she reveals the canard* There is admirable wit 
in Apaharavarman*s pious resolve to bring into a better frame of 
mind the misers of Campa by revealing to their eyes the perish- 
able nature of all that is earthly, in vulgar parlance by stealing 
their money. Mitragupt a offers Candrasena a magic ointment to 
make her appear like a female ape to the prince, but she replies 
that she does not wish in this life to be parted from her mortal 
body, Arthapala finds in the earth a lovely damsel whom he 
likens to the goddess of royal sovereignty who has taken refuge in 
the earth to avoid the sight of so many bad kings, Upahara- 
varman makes a very bitter jest at the expense of king Vikata- 
varman who is under the impression that he is his beloved queen ; 
to confirm him in this view he asks him to swear to confine his love 
in future with his new form to the queen alone: the fool is pre- 
pared to take the oath but Upaharavarman continue: kim t^d 
fapaihena f kaiva hi mdnu si mam par ibhavisyati ? yady apsarohhih 
samgacchasi samgacchasva kdmam. kathaya kdni ie Wakasydnu 
tatkaihandnte ivatsvarnpabhraiigah. * Nay, what need of an oath ? 
What woman can vie with me? But if thou wouldst mate with 
the Apsarases, thou mayst do so at pleasure. Tell me thy 
secrets ; when thou hast told, thy change of shape will come to 
pass.* The foolish king little knows the meaning of the words 
which portend his wedlock with a denizen of the next world, and 
a change not to a fairer form but the passing of this mortal 
life. 

In the arrangement of his work Dandin shows distinct judge- 
ment. He varies his tone; from the light-hearted or grim 
humour of chapters ii and v we pass to the earnest tragedy of 
chapter vuL He alters his form ; while most of the books are 
without break of subject, in chapter vi we have four clever tales, 
those of Dhuminl, Gomini, Nimbavati, and Nitambavati, told in 
succession to illustrate the maxim that cunning alone is able to 
accomplish the most difficult ends. If the work had been com- 
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pleted, as we have seen, before the present opening, we should 
doubtless have had some pictures of ancient love scenes. 

Dandin is unquestionably masterly m his use of language. He 
is perfectly capable of simple easy narrative, and in the speeches 
which he gives to his characters he avoids carefully the error of 
elaboration of language. But he is prepared to exhibit his talent 
and command of the language in descriptions and in these he is 
markedly an adherent of the Vaidarbha style, and excels, as 
a traditional estimate holds, in pleasing sound effects. He aims 
both at exactness of expression and dearness of sense, at the 
avoidence of harsh sounds and exaggeration or bombast ; he 
attains beauty, harmony of sound, and effective expression of 
sentiment. He makes free use, but with reasonable moderation, 
of the right in prose to construct long compounds, but they in the 
main are not difficult of comprehension. His desire to vary his 
forms of description is marked and receives effective illustration. 
Twice he has to describe the beauty of a slumbering maiden ; in 
the first case ' he resorts to a complete catalogue of all her per- 
fections as the hero gazes on her and notes them in minutest 
detail through her thin garments ; in the second case there is no 
realistic description, but four similes from mythology and nature 
serve to express her loveliness.^ Yet again a picture is given of 
beauty unveiled, but the occasion is different; the hero sets upas 
an astrologer, and in this capacity has the privilege of inspecting 
youthful beauty presented to him to ascertain if it possesses the 
auspicious signs of suitability for marriage.® Reference has 
already been made to the witty close of the description of the 
beautiful maiden of the underground dwelling, where the jest is 
given special point by following on several more stereotyped 
complimentary epithets.* Another description is decidedly 
ingenious and is addressed to the lovely one herself: bhamini 
nanu^ bahy aparaddha7n bhavatya cittajanmana yad amusya jlvi- 
tabkutmk Raiim dkrtya kadarthitavatl dkanuryastim bhrfdatd- 
bhydmbkraviaravtdldmaylmjydtk nlldlakadyutibhir astrdny apdn- 
gaviksiiavrsiibhir mahdrajanadhvajapampikafh da^amicckada- 
mayukhajalyk pratkamasxihr^^ malayamdrutam parinialapatt- 
yasa nikydsapavatmia parabkriarntam athnanjulaik praldpaih 
pnspamayim patdkdni bkujayastibkydm digvijaydrambhapurna- 

* ii. p. 63, ^ V, P* 13. 3 vi_ n : 
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kumbhamitkunam urojayttgalena krlddsaro nabhimandalena 
samnahyarathamandalam gronimandalena bhavanaratnatorana- 
stambhaytigalam uruyugalena Makarnakisalayam carattaialapra- 
bhabhih. ‘ Hast thou, gracious lady, not wrought much wrong 
on our lord Love? Hast thou not utterly eclipsed with thy 
form Rati, who is all his life to him ; with thy creeper-like brows 
the staff of his bow ; his bowstring formed of a row of bees with 
the flashings of thy dark locks ; his arrows with the showers of 
thy sidelong glances; the silk of his saffron-dyed banner with 
the ruddy rays darting from thy lips ; his dearest friend, the 
wind from Malaya, with the sweet fragrance of thy breath ; the 
Kokila with thy charming utterance; his flower ensign with 
the flagstaffs of thy arms ; the two bowls which were filled when 
he started to conquer the world with thy two rounded breasts, 
the lake in which he plays with the circle of thy navel; the 
rounded frame of his battle-chariot with thy round hips’; the 
twin pillars of the jewelled arch of his palace with thy ’twin 
thighs : the lotus behind his ear with which he plays with the 
gleaming red of the soles of thy feet?' The same variety is 
seen in his many changes of expression in describing the dawn 
and the sunset, which he delights to do. So Upaharavarman 
sees the dawn thus : cmtayaty eva mayi maharnavonmagnamar- 
tandaturahgamafvdsarayavadkuteva vyavariata triydmd samti- 
dragarbhavasajadikrta iva mandapratapo divasakarak pradur 
asti. ‘While yet I pondered, night passed away, as though 
wafted away by the hot breath of the steeds of the sun as he 
emerged from the mighty ocean, and the sun stood revealed, but 
yet feeble his might as though he had been paralysed by his 
dwelling within the bosom of the sea.’ There is a very effective 
example of the simplicity and vividness of his style in his account 
m the legend of DhuminI of the appalling famine which led to 
the tragic events of that tale; kflnasdram sasyant o^adhayo 
bandhya na phalavanto vanaspatayah kliba imgkd bhinnasrotasak 
sravantyak pankapesdni palvaldni niksyandany utsamandalant 
vtrahbhutam kandamulaphalam avakinah katkd galitdh kalydnoU 
sayakriyd bahullbhiitdni taskarakuldny anyonyam abkaksayan pra- 
jdk paryalunthann itas tato balakapandurdni narafirahkapdidm 
paryahtndanta piskdh kakamandalyak funyTbkiiidni nagaragra- 
makkarvataputabhedanddini. ‘ The corn lost all its strength the 
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herbs bccami- barren, the trees bore m fniit.thedotJEla rained noip 
the beds of the streams became dry » the tanks were reduced to mud, 
the springs ceased to flow, bulbs, roots, and fruits were hard to 
find, all ceased to converse or celebrate auspicious events, hordes 
of robbers became more common^, people ale one another m their 
hungerj men^s akulls, bleached white as cranes^ rolled about* great 
flocks of starving crows flew around, while cities great and small, 
maTkct-places, villages, and other resorts of men were aban* 
doned/ Tt is significant that the author of the Pui^^ptthikiL Is 
quite unable to vie in description with his model, though he 
exaggerates the length of his compounds and in the introduction 
commits himscir to a stanza playing on Da^idin^s name^ He 
commits also the grave fault of excessive use of alliterations, 
perpetrating the continuous riming effect of: hintard rnitrtii/ii- 
rdfffd rdmdcf}'a^auruid ru^d 

rami jdit^itd^fiyiidaj'OfddSdm rdJdrfttfH ^kdrp//i. 

*The princes, beautiful as Mam himself, with the heroism of 
Rama and other heroes, reducing tlicir cnemiEUi to aahes in thcir 
rage, in their swiftness defeating even the windi, advancing m 
their chariotia to battle assured the king of victory/ It may be 
doubted wheiher it Is not to his carelessness rather than to clerical 
errors or to learned pedantry that we should ascribe the incorrect 
forms mukailiifd^ dvoct^ fdsa/f, 

tidadfu presented by manuscript t radii Ion/ These are very 
different from the forms wbicli have been censured in Dandin, 
such as ^rd/:ffiaiaaArf7%faAf ataru vrhichare 

clearly defensible as they stand. 

It must not, however, be denied that wc sec traces here and 
there of the desire even in Dandin to strain language. The 
dt by which chapter vil is spoken by Mantragupta without 
any labial letters’ because his loved one had bitten him so 
deeply on the lower hp that he could not form labials is note- 
worthy but hardly admirable^ and in chapter ii we find a pleci: ^ 
of complex argument clUptically expressed which might do credit 

^ For differmoci m lu^an^e belWHD iht rarraplrhikl «ii[t (ht Icxt fd I>iirtdin, rM 
Gurrti&ikh wArr dw iskd Jm I>aJaAumdr{i- 

* Id iU, ihc difficulty of iht feat ii lecof^bcd. Cf. fuolii, ZDMG, 

99^ pindiT i» cndUfll with wriitnE a |ioem witboet i; ct OtJcTt, u«^ 

pp. 5 E Ip. |o, IL 7 IT. Bilhb-r], 
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for di faculty of comprahcrision to Subandhu or Bara. But in 
him these deviations arc cucccptions, and though Indian taste 
would never have ranked his style with that of the other great 
romancers it ts ^catly to be preferred on modern standards* In 
one point* however, Dandin surpasses Subandhu. He obeys the 
rule tlmt the perfect shall only be used fn describing what is not 
part of one^s personal experlenccp^ Hence in the narratives of 
the princes the perfect ia excluded, although it is pennitted in 
the four short tale^ inserted in chapter vi ; in the princes^ narra- 
tive he uses only imperfects^ aoriats, the biatnricat present, and 
participles, active and passive. His frequent use of aansts is 
doubtlesfl a sign of his familianty with grammar and his anxiety 
to exhibit the fact* 

4 . Suda/tdAis 

Of Subandhu wo know as little as of Dan^tn* He appears 
firfit in B^ia who mentions in the introduction to the 
the FasatraifaUa as quelling the pride of pocts^, and in the 
K^i/nfftdari in celebrating his own work he uses the epithet 
* surpassing two,' which is believed to refer to the 
iWri/M*and the Br/iaikam of Guna^hya. Thai Subandhu 3 
work is meant is not now very seriously questioned, Peterson 
himself having long since wlthdiawn his suggestion to that effect.. 
SubancJhu's name appears with those of Bhasa, Kalidasa, and 
candra in Vakpatir5ja-s Gaudavnhii\ he is classed with 
Mentha, Bhoravl, and Bana by Mankha io his ; 

and Kaviraja in the R^ghavapandn^lya boasts that Subandhu 
hCp and Baoa arc masters of ambiguous diction ; while a Kanaresc 
insenption of A,D, ndH ascHbes to him mastery In Kavya. 
Quite late tradition xnakca him a contemporary of the icgcndary 
Vikramaditya and a nephew of Vararuci. But the only refer- 
ence to that monarch sho^vs him to have been m the remote 
past, and the date of Subandhu must depend On his priority to 
which ii$ borne out by a maxa of obvious coincidences in 
dietiorip and on the other hand by his own litcrarj'’ allusions. Of 
the many vverks known to the poet most are decidedly older, 
such as the epics, the Ktlmasfum^ the Ckaffdi^vkiii section of the 

^ p„ 345. 

■ Ed. HpH, ItL JS50 ; Scriilla hidhn IcjU, nk L H. Gray, CUIS. S, 191 with 
LlUftiKiiDn. Cf. PielfmFfi, 1 32 * 
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Naiya^astra, and the Brhaiiatka\ but he knew well not only 
the Upantsads but also the Nyaya and Mlmansa schools of 
philosophy and Buddhism, One passage enables us to fix an 
upper date with some certainty ; he describes a maiden as 
nyayasihiihn iva Uddyoiakarasvarupam Banddhasmhgatim tva 
Alamkarahhusitdm. It is impossible to doubt that Uddyotakara 
is referred to ; perhaps the reference following is to Dharmakirti, 
the Buddhist logician, as ^ivarama asserts, because we know now 
that Uddyotakara possibly used and was used by Dharmakirti, and 
nothing can be more natural than to find the two together. 
This means, ^ however, in view of the evidence available as to 
Dharmaklrtfs date, that Subandhu must be placed in the second 
quarter of the seventh century and that he was only a contem- 
poraiy of Bana whose work came to fruition before Bana's, 
Unlike that author, he cannot have enjoyed the patronage of 
Harsavardhana, and we may presume that his activity was 
carried on at some other capital, 

5 . The Vdsavadattd 

Though the name V^avadatta is famous in Indian literature, 
we do not find in it any parallel for the tale of Subandhu, unless 
we infer from the mere name recorded as the subject of an 
Akhyayika by Patahjali on Katyayana ^ that he knew of this 
story, a most implausible theory. Nor is it of much consequence 
whether we regard the work as falling technically into the cate- 
gory of Akhyayika or Katha, Bana ^ indeed, seems to suggest 
the former appellation as appropriate, but while Dandin * is no 
doubt right in dismissing controversy on this point as foolish, it 
is clear that, if distinctions are made, the Vasavadattd accords 
with the nature of a Katha. Thus, if we take the essential feature 
of an Akhyayika to be that it is told by the hero, is divided into 
Ucchvasas, has passages in Vaktra ® and Aparavaktra metres, 
these characteristics do not suit the text ; if, on the other hand, 
we adopt Amarasinha*s ® distinction and make the subject-matter 

^ Keith, JR AS. 1914* pp* no? fF. The Al<iihharix. is not to be regarded as a work 
on poetics, 

* On Pinini, iv. 3. 87 ; cf. On ir. a. 60. 

* Harsa^ariti^^^. 10, < L 3$ ff. 
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of the Akhyayika traditional as opposed to invented by the poet, 
the Vdsavadatta seems to disagree with the description of the 
Akhyayika. The similarity of the talc to tlie manner of the 
Kadambarl, which is clearly a Katha, is practically decisive in 
favour of that genre-^ But, accepting as we may the originality 
in some degree of the poet, we may admit that he makes use of 
the whole stock-in-trade of Indian narratives, the seeing in a 
dream of one’s future mate, the overhearing of the chatter of 
birds, magic steeds, the fatal effect of ascetics* curses, transforma- 
tions of shape, and recovery of one's true form by a lover's 
embrace* It is essentially the aim of the poet not to trouble 
himself with the plot or the characters but to display his virtu- 
osity in language. 

King Cintamani has a beautiful son, Kandarpaketu, who in a 
dream beheld a girl of beauty exceeding his own ; sleep leaves 
him and with his friend Makaranda he sallies forth to seek the 
unknown* In the Vindhya as the prince lies sleepless he over- 
hears the curtain-lecturc of an indignant Maina bird to her 
husband, who defends himself for late hours by telling how the 
monarch Qrhgara^ekhara has a peerless daughter, Vasavadatta, 
who in a dream has seen the lovely vision of a youth, of whom 
she is deeply enamoured. She has sent her conhdante Tamalika 
to bear to the youth an assurance of her deep love. There is no 
difficulty in securing the meeting of the two at Fatal iputra, but 
the prince learns to his horror that the king, wearied of her un- 
wedded state, means forthwith to marry her to the Vidyadhara 
chief Puspaketu. The lovers therefore flee by means of a magic 
steed to the Vindhya where they fall asleep. Awakened, the 
prince finds to his sorrow that the maiden has departed, and in 
his despair he is only kept from self-destruction by a voice from 
the sky promising him reunion. After long wandering he finds 
a statue which at his touch awakens to life as his beloved, and in 
reunion they live in great happiness in Kandarpaketu's capital* 
it will be seen is negligible, not even worth serious 
criticism, but it would be quite unjust to accuse Subandhu of 
indecency or savagery as one distinguished editor did. To apply 

’ The story contains the Ukitig of a maiden, a battle (pp. 390 flf. ; Nobel's denial 

Fottfyj p. 185) is an oversight), separattoo, and success, as required by 
Bhamaha (i. 27), and seems original. 
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mid- Victorian conceptions of propriety to India is obviously 
absurd and wholly misleading, Indian writers^ not excluding 
Kalidasa, indulge habitually con am&re in minute descriptions of 
the beauty of women and the delights of love which are not in 
accord with western conventions of taste. But the same condem- 
nation was applied by contemporaries to Swinburne, and Shake- 
speare's frankness is more resented by English than by German 
taste. What is essential is to repel the connexion of such 
descriptions with immorality, and to assert that they must be 
approved or condemned on artistic grounds alone. There is all 
the world of difference between what we find in the great poets of 
India and the frank delight of Martial and Petronius in descrip- 
tions of immoral scenes. 

What we have in Subandhu is an exercise in style applied in 
descriptions of mountain, river, stream, the valour of the prince, 
the beauty of the heroine, and the strife of the contending armies, 
whose struggle led to the loss of the princess, who unwittingly 
trespassed into the garden of an ascetic and was cursed by him 
with the customary injustice of his kind to become a stone. Of 
serious characterization there is nothing whatever ; Subandhu's 
own claim is that he is a storehouse of cleverness in the composi- 
tion of works in which there is a pun in every syllable {pratyaksa- 
ra^lesaviayavinyctsavaidagdhyanidhi)^ and this is carried out in 
prose with occasional verses interspersed and with an introduction 
in verse. Subandhu*s translator has generously—and not without 
justice — claimed for him a true melody in the long rolling com- 
pounds, a sesquipedalian majesty which can never be equalled 
except in Sanskrit, a lulling music in the alliterations, and a com- 
pact brevity in the paronomasias which are in most cases veritable 
gems of terseness and twofold appropriateness. In fact Su- 
bandhu's ideal was clearly the Gauda style with its enormous 
compounds, its love of etymologizing, its deliberate exaggera- 
tion, its love of harsh sounds, its fondness for alliteration, its 
attempt to match sense closely with sound, its research for 
recondite results in the use of figures and above all in parono- 
masias and cases of apparent incongruity. How far Subandhu's 
accomplishment was original we cannot say in the absence of so 
much literature now lost, but Dandin certainly is very different 
m style, and it is of interest that in the period after Subandhu 
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wc begjfi to find in inscriptions * a rather free use of paronomasias 
and the figure iacongruity Thus, as a parallel to 

Subandhu's firac^^ajd, * who is Kubera, yet also 

Vanina j for he is generous, yet wiser/ wc have d&an^t^ rm 
firama/fi}A^ * he was Kubera, not Varurt^. fdr he was generouSi 
not inattentive/ It must, hoi^'ever* be said that alliteration, 
pretty wlien used with a point, becomes tedious when practised 
too ofteOj and it is impossibJe not to be wearied by a string of 
puna even if they cannot be styled obscene and arc at the worst 
only diilL Granted that the fancy “ is sble^ with the re- 

sou rcc:s of the Sanakrit language, to find a vast variety of clever 
doudU rnidttdrrs^ moderation and judgement are conspicuously 
lacking throughout in Subandhu. Rroreover, he has to perfection 
the capacity of copstrijcting a vast sentence which rests on a single 
verb, while in its enormous compass by means of a series ol 
epithets^ each composed of a long compound^ it contains infinitely 
more matter than the mind can conveniently assimilate at one 
time. The disadvantage of the piose form ig here abundantly 
apparent i the stanza compels compresaion and a certain modera- 
tion, and Subandhu has verses^ which show that, when placed 
under restraint, he was capable of really effective writing. The 
picture of the lion's attack tacks puns and is admirable. 


daH^irM&/ivifattkaf^SJfit&uAorah iurvan saf^m uiJtafafrt 

Aum/f kraffuith X'rUrtikrfiA 


* See, the lion, raising the hind quarters of hb fair body* with the 
fore quarters depressed, hb tall, slightly bentj remaining poised 
aver his firm arched back, his cavernous mouth terrible with the 
tips of his fangs, tossIng aloft hh mane, with ears erect, doth 
make, with aspect dread, hb assault on the lord of elephants.' 
The picture of the lion is perfect in every detail, and the allitera- 
tions rather heighten the effect, while the frequent use of i and 


ioiCT. {^J4r5t) EL i, cf. IJiKr. ol Goviad^ lit (8crt-S3lL El. vL 

Iffi ff. anil Oitiert (Gray, p, J, 

acil Cicre be rvdncxd \o xkn»cojdcJ- Yenei; 

pp. iSfT. 

* iVFcer Ibe twelve Arri& of ibe ktrodadim there ire only three wa of verte* 
Ar,a* CintoiiTfliridlf. (j) : gUchirigl, : Aiji. 
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harsh sound-combinations makes the effect all the more impres- 
sive, illustrating what in poetics ranks as Svabhavokti, which is 
in essentials a vivid description. An instance of the figure 
Sahokti, unified description, which is found already in the Rdma~ 
yana, is found in : samam dvisam dhanusdm ca jivakrstim yodkdg 
cakruk. * The warriors drew at once their bow-strings and took 
their enemies’ lives.' The figure Utpreksa, lively fancy, is seen 
in many imaginative flights, such as the description of the moon 
as : dadhidhavale kalak^apanakagrasapinda iva nigdyamundphe- 
napunja iva inenakdnakhamdrjanagildgakala iva, ‘white as curd, 
shaped like a ball of food for an ascetic’s meal, as it were a mass 
of the foam of the Yamuna, night, a sliver of stone for the polish- 
ing of Menaka’s nails.' Akin to this is the mental picture in- 
volved in supposition, Sambhavana : tvatkrU ydnayd vedattdnu- 
bkutd sa yadi ftabhak pair dy ate sugar o melananddyate brahmdyate 
lipikaro bhujagardjayate kathakas tadd kirn api katkavi apy 
amkayugasakasrair abhilikhyate kathyate vd. ‘ The sorrow that 
this maiden hath endured because of thee might be written or 
told only in some way or another in thousands of ceons, if the 
sky became the paper, the sea the inkwell. Brahman himself the 
scribe, and the Lord of Serpents the narrator.’ ^ Within limits 
puns are attractive, as in the verse : 

sa.rasavattd vikaid na vakd vilasanti carati no kahkak 

saraslva kiriigegam gatavaii bkuvi VikramddUye. 

‘ Moisture is gone (eloquence is destroyed), the cranes sport not 
(new men plume themselves), the heron is gone (who devours not 
whom ?), like a lake Yikramaditya hath left the earth, save 
indeed in fame.' Even on a larger scale it may be effective : 
•‘ivdkrfiim sa cakre mrdhabhuvi dkanusah gatrur astd gatdsur 

laksdptir mdrgandndm abkavad aribale tadyagas tena labdham 
fnuktd tena ksameti tvaritam aribalair uttamdhgaik pravistd 
pahcatvam dvesisainye gatam avanipaiirnapa saihkhydntaram. 
‘ The king on the battlefield drew to himself the life (string) of 
his bow ; yet the enemy perished. In the host of the foe sup- 
pliants received a lakh of gold (the king's arrows found their 
mark), yet the glory (due to them for generosity) was won by 
him. Thinking he had abandoned the earth, the foe swiftly 

’ For parallels ef. R. Kohler, Kt. Schrifitn, iii. J93 ff. ; Zacharke, A-/. Sckrifttn, 
pp. 205 f. ^ 
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occupied it with their hcacLr {the king losing p^iencCfthe Toe was 
swifdy laid low with head 00 earth in death). The hostile host 
five times sought battle (met with death); the king needed no 
higher number (as ail were disposed of).' Still, while this com- 
mingling of the pun, and apparent incongruity, Virodha or 
VirodhSbhasa, is ingenious, it is clearly fatiguing when kept up* 
Still more Irritating is the further development in the figure of 
exhaustive statement, Parisaiiikhyl* w'Ken it is intended to ex- 
press by w'ords not only their literal sense but a denial of what 
might be the sense if a pun ivere intended ; thus mnitretpatan^m 
munindm wt Are to see the sense ^ there iA^as plucking uut of 
roots in ihe case of wormwood treca only (for ascetics do not 
pluck Out their Eyes)^ Sound eflects are sooietimes ingeniouSj as 
in the following Yamaka describing the wind : dndGUiakum- 
makisart kf^artifumu^ ranitarnc^ihurmnimhtdm ramanindm 
vika^akumuddhun muddkart, ^rocking the Atamenis of the 
flowers, stealing the pollen from the hair of fair damsels with 
sweet chiming jewels, c^epanding many a lotus, and oauking 
delight/ But alJiteratlon, Anupr^^a, can be merely tedious, as 
ill the description of the Reva as : rnddakaiak^iaha^oidrasara- 
rant abhdftkHfazdkaiapuc^kjzcckaldzfyiSdh vikacakamaiit- 

khJtff^Vigali£amjikaraHd^biHdttsandDha£uraihiiasalitayd^ * whose 
ivaters were fragrant by the many drops of juice fallen from the 
fragments of fult-blown Iotu:se5 shaken by many a monstrous tail 
of fish scared by the notes^ indistinct through passion, of the 
^nd herons.^ ft is clear that this is an utter abuse of 
language,* The work would indeed be unreadable, were it not 
for the care taken by the author to vary his long compounds by 
occasional short words in order to permit the reader to breathe 
and gain some comprehenslori of what has gone before, and 
notably fri occasional short dialogue passages, aa when he describes 
the talk of lovers at night, he realizes the necessity of the use of 
short sentences* But if his tale is of the genu 5 Katba, he dines 
his best by length of compounds to establish the falsity of the 
Suggestion of Ananclavardhana ^ that the compounds of Akhy5- 
yikSs can be longer Chan those of the Katha. 

^ Cl» FeuiunV JptiiiHatiiitkin the * gncdtu luing of md InrTtfml 

|:iDiu bu e^tu.11; bm too f«*lj Fpr Tcutfcl- 

3<hwmbe, £Jt,^ | 2^3 1, pp, 1 ^ j cf. 154 ff. 
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6 . Bum's Life and Worh 

has most TorLunHtcly preserved for tis some accounl of 
his fame hy givin^r up the first t^vo and a half chapters of his 
//arfiicarii/t to an account of himself and his family. He was 
a Brahmin of the VatsyEyanas, whusc mythical origin he depicts 
in detail ; his great-grandfather Pa^upata had a son Arthapatl 
who had eleven sons, of whom Citrabhanu married the Brahmin 
lady RSjyadevJ and had as son Baiia. His mother died ^-oung, 
and his father brought him up with lender care until, after his 
initiation at the age of fourteen, he died untimely; the history 
of this part of his life is hinted at in the touching picture at the 
beginning of the fCadamharS of the fate of the young parrot. 
After his father's death Baiu mixed ^ it is clear, in dubious com- 
pany, though in part it was literary, including a poet in the 
vernacular {i&asakm!i\, T^ana, the Prakrit poet Vayuvikara, two 
panegyrists, a painter, two siiigcra, a music teacher, an actor, 
a ^aiva devotee, a Jain monk, a Brahmin mendicant, and many 
Others, A fit of wandering seized him and he went far, acquiring 
evil repute In abundance. But by consorting with the wise and 
the good he claims to have redeemed a muispent youth, and 
finally returned to his home at PrltikDta. When there he 
received a royal summons through Krs^ia, brother of Harfa* 
vardhana, who as a friend \v,tmed him to make his peace with 
the king— which suggests that BSna had been engaged in some- 
thing worse than sowing wild oats. At any rale he went to the 
royal camp, and was received with marked coldness even accord- 
ing to his own account by the king, but shortly afterwards 
received the royal favour. That is all we know definitely of his 
fate in life- He proceeds to tell us that he recited the Har^acariia 
because on a visit home he was asked to speak of the great king, 
but the story is unfinished, and what is more striking, the Kadatn- 
bari also is incomplete, though an end was made for it by his son 
Bho^na BhaUa or Bha^a Pulina,who states that he did so because 
r^ret was felt at the incomplete condition of the work. It Is by 
no means dear which of the two works really was written first, 
though there is a goad deal to be said for the priwity of the 
Barsaeariin. We may, however, believe tliat there was much 
touching-up of either tale during Baca’s lifetime. 
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Of Bana's date we are approximately certain ; he must have 
been fairly young when Harsavardhana in his greatness patronized 
him, and we have no reason to suppose that he first became 
acquainted with the king early in his reign- It is assumed in 
the Harsacarita that the king disposed of his enemy, the Gauda 
king, and as reference is made to the king*s vow tp assume the 
garb of a Buddhist mendicant when he has punished his brother's 
murder, we may assume that Bana was well aware of the 
Buddhist sentiments which Hiuen Tsang so fully records. We 
may hold, therefore, that Bana wrote late in his reign, which 
ended in 647, and this is borne out by his mention of the 
Vdsavadattd^ which he clearly imitated. Of the legend which 
makes him a son-in-law of the poet Mayura we can find no con- 
firmation in his narrative, for among his associates he merely 
mentions a snake-doctor Mayuraka, and it would be amazing if 
he really passed over without allusion his being his father-in-law* 
He was, it be seen, a Brahmin of pure race, of means, and 
royal favour, but he was clearly far from bigoted ; he presents 
to us abundant and detailed proof of the amity in which 
Buddhists and very many kinds of Hindu sectaries lived together, 
discussing and disputing, but without the rancour which the 
Chinese pilgrim's reports suggest sometimes showed itself against 
the Buddhists* 

Besides his two romances, Bana is credited with the Candlga^ 
taka and with the play Pdrvatlparinaya~ The feebleness of that 
work both in construction and style might have deterred critics 
from accepting the attribution, and in point of fact it is clear 
that it was the production of Vamana Bhatta Bana in the 
fifteenth century.® The ascription of the Ratfidvali to him is also 
merely an idle surmise, for the limited imagination and restrained 
diction of the author of that piece are wholly unlike the over- 
fertile conception of Bana and his amazing command of words. 
L-ater tradition recognized in him the poet who received, indeed, 
rich rewards from his royal patron, but whose picture of the king 

^ This is assumed hj all who ascribe Baria to r. A, D* 6ao. Wa cannot even say that 
he did not know of Pnlakcfin^s interruption of Har^^s joy, recorded in an inscription 
of some poetic merit; EHI. p. 353. 

® R. Schmidt, AKM. xiiL 4 (1517). He wrote a NaldBAyudajm (TSS. 3, 1913) 
and the romance, imitating 
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liv«d on for ever, long after the elephants and the jewda given to 
the laingcr had pa^d into Hothixi||[nC95k^ 

7 , 7'A£ Harsaci^rila 

BSna opens the Har^ac^rita^ by a brief siimmary in ver^ of 
the modclsi itt poetry whom he admired, the author of the 
BAiirafa, the writer of V^sa':'adaUi^t the prose of Haricandra— to 
us merely a namct Satavahana's treasure of song, ihe poem of 
Pravard^ieiia, doubtlc:ks the Str/ubuTn/Aa in Prakrltp Bh ^'s pi ays, 
K^id^'s flowers of speech, honey- sweety and the Br/ui/Aa^Ati. 
He records the iove of the north for plays on ivorda* of the west 
for sense, of the south for poetical fancy, UipTck^^^and of Gauda 
for pomp of syllables, and admits that it is hard to combine, 
what he evidently holds as ideal, a fresh subject^matterp a diction 
not common, double meanings obtained without farcing, a domi- 
nant sentiment clearly expressed, richness in sonoroufl words. 
Tlien he pionaunces his purpose in a stanza often misunder* 
stood:* 

AdAj'orajal^rMsdAair ArdajastAai/i smrtair 
jiAv^fitaA na kaviivt pravartalff^ 

‘ The mighty deeds of my great king, which fill my heart though 
remembered only* restrain my tongue and forbid it to proceed 
to the poet's task/ This seems a clear intimation that he is to 
celebrate deeds of Harsa which he heard of from others, but 
which none the less filled so fully hb heart as almost to prevent 
utterance. 

B^a then proceeds in chapiei- i to relate the desceni of his 
family and hb own life to the end of Jiis raah youth. Chapter h 
carries us no further than the reception of the message and hts 
journey to the royal camp, where he sees and admires so fully 
the points of the king^s great steed that he can hardly exceed 
his accomplishment of hyperbole in hb description of Haraa 
himself. Chapter iU relates how on a vbii home, received 

* 1 1 La; I 

* Ed. NSP, ish 5 ; Iraiu. E. Ij, CowdI uul F. ^V. Th^raiu, Lwwl**i. 1^7 \ cd* 

A. FtibiicT, BSS. t P, V* Kad*, Bntaboy, 191S ; S. D- Uni A, B. 

Fooni, 1919, ^ =r T 'v— * 

* {/rxduH 1793 ititi tmXkt oF A^srEui^"! Piicbet (ON- 

1901, pp, ^8^7] tnt Jtixpj^kEcd taim u Ham. 
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entreaties to tel! of the king and how he complied. A long 
description of SthanvT^vara, the capital of the race whence the 
king sprang, leads up to a eulogy of a mythical king Puspabhuti 
and an elaborate description of his friend and associate in 
adventure, Bhairavacarya- In chapter iv, after a vague allusion 
to the glorious kings sprung from Puspabhuti, we are abruptly 
carried to Prabhakaravardhana, whose great deeds are lightly 
alluded to, while the stress of the talc deals first with the queen’s 
behaviour during the time when her first child was yet unborn, 
the mirth and wild revelry in the city when Rajyavardhana was 
born, the births of Harsa and his sister Rajya^ri, and the 
wedding of the latter to the Maukhari Grahavarman, evidently 
an event of great political importance to the family. With great 
skill, on this picture of happy wedlock and joyful celebration of 
a glad event follows a chapter of unrelieved tragedy. Rajya- 
vardhana is bidden attack the Hiinas and departs with his great 
host ; Harsa accompanies him, but is attracted to go hunting, 
whence he is rudely recalled by learning of the grave illness of 
his father. He comes back to find the w^holc capital convulsed 
with anxiety, and in a series of brilliant pictures we are shown 
the illness of the fevered king whose anguish nothing can relieve, 
the certainty of a fatal issue, the suicide of Harm's mother 
whence her son vainly would have stayed her, the final passing 
away of the great king after an oration to his son whose sincerity 
can be felt under the embroidery of Bana’s imagination, his 
obsequies, and the deep mourning of the prince. From this 
stupor he is aroused by the return of Rajyavardhana, who is 
eager to throw on Harsa the duties of sovereignty and to 
abandon himself to grief; Harsa urges constancy and resolve, 
and at the moment of indecision the dread news is brought; the 
Malava king has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajyafri 
Rajyavardhana determines to proceed at once to punish the 
miscreant, commanding Bhandi to follow with 10,000 horse, and 
declining Harsa *s aid, lest it be doing too much honour thus to 
accumulate forces against so worthless a prince, Har^ remains 
at home in gloom, swiftly to be deepened by the report of 
Rajyavardh ana's success over the Malava king but of his 
treacherous murder by a Gauda king ; Harsa would wage imme- 
diate war, but Skandagupta gives sage advice, reinforced as usual 
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by many a paraUel from legend ; Har^i obeys and preparei for 
war^ while ornenic of evil inonaco the fate of hta onerriios» 
Chapter vii pictures lt\ extraordinary vividness of detail the 
movements of an Indian army with its utter confusion, its vast 
masses of impcdimcnLap its countless camp- follows ra from the 
ladles of the court to the meanest hajigers-on, the destruction 
wrought on the countrysidcp the vain claims of the landholders 
for exemption from pillage. We hear too of an ambassador from 
the king of Assam who tenders to the king a present of an 
umbrella of great beauty, and in due course the kirtg reaches the 
Viiidhya, again described in picturesque and minute detail 
Chapter viif presents to ns the figure of Nirgbltap a young 
muuntaincerp who is to aJd Harsa in seeking id the Vindhya 
region for Rajya^ri, who has escaped from her confinement and 
is believed to be wandertng in that forest region. By his 
advice the king seeks the holy ascetic Divakaramitr^t who-^ 
hermitage, with its pious animats who have imbibed the Buddhu^t 
faith ^ is briliiantly portrayed. The king a$ks his aid, and as the 
holy man is regretfully admitting that he has not heard of the 
princess an ascetic enters with the news that a lady is about to 
bum herself in despair, and asks the holy man to comfort her 
and stay her deed. The king rushes to find his sister on the 
point of perishing with her maidens ; he restrains her and takes 
her to the sage. The priucesa bega to be alluw'cd to end a life 
that nuw Ja w'orthless to her ; the sage, however, with wise w'ords 
restrains her action and bids her live as her brother begs. Haisa 
then asks him to come with him and comfort and guide his sister 
while he carries out hb vow^ of vengeance J this accomplished 
both will adopt the red garments of the faith. The sage gladly 
agrees j the patty returns to the camp,, and the book breaks off 
in a description of the advent of night while the tale of the 
recovery of Rajyafri ts being told. 

Historically wc may say that the work is of ininimal value, 
though in our paucity of actual records St is something even to 
have thb^ But chronology is weak and confused* it is extremely 
difficult to make out the identity of the king of Milava,^ and 
even the Gauda king is only indirectly indicated as (JafSnka, 

^ Cfn Srai&, EllL fp. 550 ft. ; R. Sfoekdiji, pp. IT. 
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whose name ia given by Hiiien Tsang.^ has not attempted 

to make inCelJlgiblc the CDurs^ of events which tendered it 
pn»axb1c for the Gauda king to come into hostile contact with 
Kajyavardhana m or near Maiava* and it is difFicult not to 
siippof^e that he desired, writing at a considerable distance of 
tirne^ to leave what was long past in a vague poj^Etion. What he 
does supply to hi^itaTy is the vivid pictures of the army, of the 
life of the court, of the iscctaries and their relations to the 
liuddhurtii^ and the avocations of a Bnihinin and his friends* 

8 . T/i€ /CddamAarl 

The f/ariscari/a ranks as an Akhyayika, and in fact it haa 
been adopted as tlie model of that form by later writers on 
poetics such as R^ijafekhara. It I3 divided into UcchvSsas, con- 
tains occasion;! I verses^ and if not narrated by the herOj Har^a is 
at least narrated by the sub-hero ^ liimsdr, whose history 
takes up the first two and a half chapters* The on 

the other hand, is a Katha, and it lacks the drstinctivc marks of 
the Akhyayika. In point of fact it has a complex stnieturc of its 
own, for it consists of a long narrative in which are interwoven 
other narratii^es given by characters of the work. In a senw^ 
ihereforCj if it were worth while seeking to fix terminology In 
a majincr which ^vas unknown to Indian writersi a Katha might 
be deemed ■ a complex Akhyayikn, one in which a main narrative 
wTis the mode in which sub- narratives came to bo set forth in due 
place. The essence of the form of the is the use of 

these sub-narratives to explain matters >vhich the main narrator 
could not hitmtelf know ; he does not gather all his information 
into a w'hole and act it out in an ordered fashion, but he 
us to have it as the mattcra came to the knovviedge of his hero 
during the course of bis actual experience. This is a definite 
and marked plan which makes the In point of alruc- 

lure very different from the I?afakiiff§/frfr^ariia ox a text like 
the P^iicaXanfra, In which subnarmtives are included. It may 
Oiiginally have been the plan of the BrAatiaX/iJ as Gu^d^hya 

* F«?r A deSBACft aftiitn m MqjumdiTt ±'itr/y //Xtf. PP- U5 

■ F. hnjitAtf Af/fMgtt /JtfXj |>p. Kof iwn»ni4»U on the vnJuclwi iinkctlODl 

ID LDdwD Wflltti, iH Nobclp /nJisn lWr 7 ^ pp. 136 ff. : S. K. W, BSOS. Hi 5*^ r., 
wtia theiD5«U7:? differ on ODC Tiul pDint^ ihe coatcDt at llifr Kd|h^ 
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conceived it, though that characteristic is lost in the versions 
which have come down to us, and in any case it is very dubious 
if the same plan were ever systematically carried out in that 
work. But it is interesting to note how, in the Kadambart and 
probably in the Brhatkatha tale whence the story is largely 
derived, we find the highest perfection of a manner beloved in 
India, the inclusion of one tale within another. In the logically 
simplest form we have it in the Jataka style where a tale of old 
is led up to by a tale of to-day, and the story ends with the 
application to to-day of the legend of the past. In such works 
as the Veidiapancavinfatikd there is a closer approach to the 
Kadambart inasmuch as the tales of the Vampire are ail con- 
nected with the main purpose of the king, and thus, though 
distinct in themselves, serve to help on one main purpose. In 
the Pancatantra we reach a further improvement, for the stories, 
in themselves unconnected and many told to illustrate principles, 
are put in the mouths of the characters of the frame story, or in 
the case of narratives included in subordinate stories in the 
mouths of the persons of the latter. Yet a closer approach is 
achieved in the Dafakuindracarita in so far as the princes each 
narrate their own experiences, thus introducing a degree of life 
which is wanting in the other forms, for in the Jatakas, though 
the Bodhisattva tells a tale of what was really his past 
experience, it is not narrated in the first person^ As the idea of 
the Dafakuffidracarita is doubtless borrowed from the Brhatkathd^ 
we have an additional proof of the free use there of this device 
of first-hand narrative which is stiU further developed in the 
Kadambart} because the whole of the tales told are essentially 
part of one complex action, unlike those of the princes of the 
romance of Dandin, But in one respect there is more semblance 
of realism in the Dafakumdracarita \ the Kadambart places its 
main narrative in effect in the mouth of the sage Jabali, who 
knows by his great insight the tale he relates ; he places himself 
largely at the point of view of the hero Candraplda, but that 
prince is not actually the narrator^ The adoption of this device 
had already taken place in the Brhatkatkd^ where we find a close 

' Ed. P* Peterson, BSS. 1B83 ; P- V, Kane, Bombay, igao ; trans, C. M. Ridding » 
rgo6, V, % of the introdactioa is copied to. a Paliava inscr. of Amaiavatl, 

Imcr.f h 36 ; Kielbom, GN. 1903, pp. 310C 
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parallel in substance and form to the Kddamhari in the tale of 
king Sumanas, Doubtless both Somadeva and Ksemendra may 
have been influenced by Eana*s work, and the latter certainly 
was, but there is no ground whatever to suspect that the Kash- 
mirian compilers borrowed the tale from Bana. In every respect 
the relation between what we can reconstruct as the original and 
Bana is that of development and elaboration in the romance. 

The poet opens his work with some stanzas in which he 
suggests that his Katha is seeking favour by its novel subject 
and phraseology, its brilliant vivid descriptions, its resplendent 
similes and Dipakas, figures where one word serves as predicate 
to series of clauses. We learn then of Qudraka of Vidi^a on the 
Vetravati river j to him a Candaia maiden of wondrous beauty 
brings a parrot, and after persuasion it tells the following narra- 
tive. In its youth it lost its mother and was tenderly reared, 
like Bana, by its father, who was killed by a (^abara j the young 
parrot was taken by Harita to the hermitage of his father, Jabali, 
who looks kindly at the bird and says that it is reaping the fruit 
of past misconduct. On entreaty Jabali tells the tale which the 
parrot repeats. We hear of Taraplda of Ujjain and his minister 
^ ukanasa ; the moon seems in a vision to enter the queen who 
bears a glorious son, Candrapida, while ^ukanasa is blessed with 
Vai^ampayana, born of a lotus placed in his wife's bosom. The 
two grow up in loving amity ; at sixteen, when both have been 
fully trained, they are brought home from the place in which 
they have spent their time, and Candrapida receives the gift of 
a wondrous horse, Indrayudha, and from the queen a maiden 
Pattralekha, a captive daughter of the king of Kuluta. With his 
steed to aid him and the sage counsel of ^ukana^a to guide him, 
he enters on a campaign of world conquest lasting three y^ears. 
But one day, seeing a pair of Kinnaras^ quaint semihuman 
animals, he pursues them so far that he is lost and arrives at 
a lovely lake graced by the presence of a lovelorn maiden, 
Mahafveta. On his persuasion she tells her tale in the first 
person. She is daughter of a Gandharva and an Apsaras ; she 
had seen a beautiful ascetic boy, Pundarika, and his friend, 
Kapinjala, learned that the former was the mind-born son of 

' Cf. Voucher, U Ari Qri€&-B^uddhiquc du Gandhd*^^ ii. il f, 
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Laksmi, goddess of beauty, and the ascetic Qvetaketu, had loved 
him, but too late to prevent his death from unfulfilled longing. 
At this point she faints but, reviv^ed by Candrapida, proceeds to 
the end. She had decided to die, but, as she %vas about to ascend 
the pyre a majestic figure descended from the sky, took up 
Pundarika's body and promised her reunion if she lived ; hence 
her decision to live at lake Acchoda awaiting her beloved* We 
are then told how Candraplda learns of her friend Kadambari of 
like descent, who will not wed because her friend remains 
a maiden ; Mahagveta takes the prince with her to visit her 
friend, of whom Candraplda becomes deeply enamoured, while 
she shares his love. But, before the two have plighted troth, 
Candraplda is compelled by a summons from his father to return, 
and, leaving Pattralekha with Kadambari for a few days, he 
hurries on, bidding Vai9ampayana bring back his forces. He is 
received with joy at Ujjain, but is tormented by love, and gladly 
hears of his dear one from Pattralekha ; at this point Bana’s work 
ends and his son^s continuation begins. Further news comes 
from Keyuraka, increasing Candraplda's desire to return to 
Kadambari, but he must await Vai^ampayana and the host* The 
latter conies, but the officers tell the sad tale of the fact that 
Vai9ampayana had insisted on staying at the lake as one dis- 
traught ; the king suggests that Candraplda has done him some 
wrong, but (Jukanasa hotly defends the prince and blames his son, 
while Candraplda is convinced that Vai^ampayana is blameless. 
Permitted to seek him, he proceeds to the lake, and finds 
Mahagveta in even more profound grief than before. She narrates 
her tale: Vai^ampayana had fallen in love with her, she, true to 
Pundarlka, had repulsed him, and, wearied with his parrot repeti- 
tions of love, had cursed him to become a' parrot, whereupon he 
had forthwith died. This is too much for Candraplda who dies 
straightway* Maha^veta mourns him, when Kadambari with 
Pattralekha enters, resolves on death, prepares the pyre, when 
a light breaks forth from the bed and a voice from heaven tells 
Maha 9 veta that Pundarika's body is incorruptible in heaven, 
while Kadambari is to guard Candraplda's body until the curse 
which slew him is over* Pattralekha, who had fainted, awakes, 
springs on Indrayudha who is among the mourners, dashes into 
the lake whence emerges Kapinjala, He now takes up the tale ; 
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when Pundarika s body was carried away, he had followed and 
the Moon had deigned to explain the happening; dying, Punda- 
rlka had cursed him, though blameless, to suffer himself on earth 
the pangs of that love which was destroying him* He in turn 
has vowed that Pundarlka should share his misfortunes and had 
taken the body away to keep until the appointed time of his own 
descent to earth* Kapihjala was returning with this news, when 
he was cursed by a semidivine being, over whom he ran, to 
become a horse ; on entreaty the curse was modified to end this 
condition on his master's death, and he learned that the Moon 
and Pundarlka were about to be incarnated as Candrapii^ and 
Vai9ampayana, and he as the horse Indrayudha* So saying, 
Kapinjala goes out to seek ^vetaketu's advice to end the curse; 
of Pattralekha he knows nothing* Maha^veta and Kadambari 
decided to spend the time together beside the body of the prince 
which became lovelier every day, and Taiapida and <^ukanasa 
with their wives joined in the vigih Here ended Jabali's tale, 
and the parrot knew the truth, that it was Vai^ampayana dreeing 
the weird appointed for him* The impatient parrot desires to 
know its future fate, but is rebuked for its haste, and told that it 
would have as brief a life in its new condition as when Pundarlka* 
It is consoled by the advent of Kapinjala, sent to it by (^vetaketu 
with the news that he and Laksml, ashamed of past neglect, are 
now engaged in sacrifice to end the curse, and that it must stay 
peacefully in the hermitage until the due season* Impatient, 
however, it flies off, is caught by a Candala for his princess, who 
has brought it to the king ; this is all it knows and here ends its 
tale, which the poet resumes. The Candala maiden reveals herself 
as Laksmi, mother of the parrot, who had captured it to save it 
from the consequences of filial disobedience ; she bids the king 
no'w quit this life and both he and the parrot at once perish, thus 
completing the human lives in which they had to suffer* At this 
moment Candrapida comes to life in Kadambarl's eyes, Pundarlka 
descends from the sky, all are reunited, Candrapida places 
Pund^ika on the throne, and in devotion to his parents spends 
his time partly at Ujjain, partly at Hemakuta, Kadambaris 
parental home, and partly in the moon, his own abode, while 

Pattralekha is revealed as Rohini, best beloved of the queens of 
the Moon* 

V 2 
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We can see from the K athds^ritsdgara^ that Bana has followed 
in his part very faithfully the main outlines of the story, though 
the names in the two versions are quite diflerentj and the Kash- 
mirian version has the Himalaya and Vidyadharas for the more 
southern regions and Gandharvas and Apsarases of Bana. Bana, 
moreoverj expands and duplicates j he creates the attractive 
character of ^ukanasa, wise and loyal, and brings Vai^ampayana 
in as comrade of CandrapTda ; he has even two Kinnaras for the 
one of the tale, and develops the theme of his hero's birth as he 
does that of the children in the Harsacarita. All his own are his 
brilliant descriptions and his elaborations of the signs of love in 
his hero and heroine. In the tale, however, after the princes 
departure the princess, Makarandika, annoys by her grief her 
parents so deeply that she is cursed to become a Nisada maiden, 
while her father it is who, ashamed of his action, dies and 
becomes the parrot, who repeats the tale of its own experiences 
and what it heard Pulastya recite to king Sum anas. At the 
court of that prince Somaprabha is reunited to the Nisada 
maiden, who resumes her true shape, and it is the king who is 
revealed as Ra9mimant, mind-son of the sage Didhiti, and is 
united to Manorathaprabha, while the parrot is released and reaps 
the fruit of its asceticism. 

This is indeed a strange tale, and to those who have no belief 
in rebirth, or even in a reunion after this mortal life, its appeal 
must be gravely diminished, and the whole must seem rather 
a fantastic if not idle romance with uninteresting characters living 
in an unreal atmosphere. But from the point of view of Indian 
belief the case is far other, and the story may justly be deemed 
replete with the tenderness of human love, the beneficence of 
divine consolation, the pathos and sorrow of death, and the 
abiding hope of reunion after death as a result of unswerving 
fidelity to love. To Indian minds also there is a strong appeal 
in the element of the miraculous, nor to them is there anything 
save attraction in the wonderful history of the Moon and Punda- 
rika, even the appearance of the latter in parrot form has nothing 
ludicrous when it is believed that human beings do pass from 
one body to another. Bana's treatment of love is refined and 
graceful, and shows itself at its best in the scenes between 

' Ux. aiff. j Srhalkaiha^a^jarl^ xvi. iSjff. \ Mankow£,ki, WZKM. xv, 2^3 ff. 
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Kadambari and the prince ; in his account of the feelings of 
Kadambarl from the time when she mounted the terrace of her 
palace to gaze on the prince, Bana achieves a wonderful insight 
into the currents of youthful passion and virgin modesty which 
sway a girl's mind when first she is moved to love,^ All credit 
is also due to him for his effective characterization of so many 
minor characters ; to Tarapida, Vilasavati his queen, and, above 
all, to ^ukanasa he has imparted both life and colour, while the 
devotion of Pattralekha is touchingly portrayed. 

There is also no lack of movement, and Bana is perfectly well 
aware of the advantage of contrast, as when he brings vividly 
before us the innocent life of the parrots under their ^almall 
tree or the peaceful quiet of Jabali s hermitage, on the one hand, 
and the pomp and display of the courts of Qudraka and TarapTda 
on the other. His sense of drama is revealed by the introduction 
with its brilliant portraits of Qudraka and the Candala maiden, 
while his love for nature and his close observation reveal them- 
selves in his descriptions of the Himalaya, of lake Acchoda, of 
Maha^veta's abode, and in minor touches throughout. As in the 
Har^acarita he blends description of nature's own beauties with 
those of the cities and works of men's hands, so we can set his 
pictures of palaces and towns against those of hermitage and 
country. The political insight which reveals itself in the dis- 
courses of the Harsacarita is again exhibited in Qukanasa's 
admonitions to the young prince, and the advice of Kapinjala to 
Pundarlka, We seem, however, to find a more mature view and 
a deeper insight into the springs of human action in the Kadam* 
bari than in the Harsacarita^ supporting the conclusion as to the 
later date of the KddambarL 

It would, however, be unfair to ignore the grave defects of 
Bana, not merely in respect of style, but also of structure, for 
nothing will make the Kadambarl other than difficult to follow 
in its complex of past and present lives, and its lack of propor- 
tion ; the descriptions arc always overdone, especially in the case 
of Maha9veta and of the temple of Candika ; Bana does not let 
his reader see the wood for the trees ; in his devotion to the 
beauties of the evening or morning, or the rising of the moon, or 
the limbs of his heroine, he often loses sight of the plot itself. 

' Cf. ApoHonius KiiotUus* view of Medea, 
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Of his son little need be said. He unquestionably is inferior 
to his father, even if we may excuse his hurried treatment of the 
remainder of the plot on the score of its inherent difficulties. He 
prolongs the description of Kadambarl*s lovelorn condition out 
of reason, while he is deficient in his father's fertile imagination, 
and cannot draw on his wealth of mythological knowledge and 
observation of Indian flora and fauna. Moreover, he attempts no 
parallel to ^ukanasa's display of knowledge of life. 


9 , Bdna^s Siyle 

Weber,^ who was rarely moved to wrath, made once a most 
effective protest against Bana's defects of style ; he condemned 
him, as compared with Dandin, for a subtlety and tautology which 
were repugnant, the outrageous overloading of single words with 
epithets, the construction of sentences in which the solitary verb 
is held over for pages, the interval being filled by epithets and 
epithets upon these epithets, these epithets moreover frequently 
extending over more than a line in the form of compounds, so 
that Bana's prose is an Indian wood where progress is impossible 
through the undergrowth until the traveller cuts out a path for 
himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious wild 
beasts in the shape of unknown words to terrify him. The cen- 
sure is just; Bana revels in the construction of sentences consist- 
ing of heaped up epithets in compound form, throwing away all 
the advantages of an Inflected language ; moreover he loves to 
pile up in these compounds double meanings, and these he brings 
about repeatedly by the use of rare senses of ordinary words or 
the use of utterly abnormal phraseology. He shows his exact 
knowledge of grammar in many points, and adheres to the due 
use of the perfect, as against Subandhu who employs it as a narra- 
tive tense without the restriction of reference to matters not 
within the experience of him who uses it. His employment of 
the figures of speech is unwearying, and he is largely dominated 
by the desire to produce prose which shall be rhythmical His 
long compounds arc often clearly built up and interspersed with 

* Accepted by M. R* Kile, kddumban^ p. 35, Weber’a treatise on the rotoaJices is 
in Ind. Streifen^ 1. 508-S6* 
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aborter vtords simply in order to :ic1iieve thia efTect which 
and oiiicr wriicrs of poctlc!^ ciitol under the style of Ojas^ 
strength. Like other Indian authors he clearly attaches to this 
cud an importance foreign to our conceptions^ but part at least 
of his influence on later writers such as Dharmad^a, Govardhana, 
and jayadeva laiisl be a:i^igrtct] to his sound effects 05 well os to 
his brilliance In figures of speech^ to which they no doubt, from 
a modem point of vriew^ attached undue merit* But It ts fair to 
remember that Dana is by no means without ^ense of propriety ; 
he can reaurt to brief mtcrcliangc of speeches when he deccTis it 
fit> Kapiitjala^S advice to Ptindajika is direct and rorcible, and the 
ejaculations of the maidens of the queen Kajya^fl when on the 
point of lighting the pyre^ or of the dying king Frahhakarri-^ 
vardhanar are perfectly phrased. In Its own way thei^ ]$a model 
of force in the picture of the exclamations of the motley boat of 
the royal army and the cries of Lhe despairing villagers who ate 
being plundered right and lefL Nor is B^na at all incapable of 
cpigiammatic brcvityi though unhappily he ton rarely prac- 
tises It 

The description of the doorkeepers^ a maiden, In the 
iart exhibits his normal style: ihufd iu mvivta/t- 

71 ai/alii^3fupti fa iifhctWuntijiiJbtapdfalij/mi d/ia^nvafi sa/iasra- 
f/tatKWidiiffi rd/dftaffi dit/tdrnimai^^fagalim 
if/tfiia vamafiar^rdvai^ffiAitid kauk^^^iktfm lajhmViiiavi^adAtirrva 
cattifanaiafa 

valifaj/aNafati7HmJ^a^aird7 'ij/aiamb/iaFiiandalera irtaru/dAiTii c/7- 
ddrtsa/^ifrafidim^itrcAalirnii rdjdJ/ktffi rdjaAAi(i fifi^ 

ifAfr ttAjfaiftatfd ^t7r^d hfa Aa/a/MJijajiAaj*aldmAi7rd jarNod^nja^ 

iva vftraiatdvatl tdJyddAidfZ^aicva vi^aAini praiihdri samupa- 
Sftya k^itilalamhifajdmikarakamald s&vin^yajH ' Once» 

when the smi, garlanded with a thousand mys^ bursting open the 
fresh lotua faudsi relaxing something ol hi^ ruddy hue, had ilsen 
no great space in the sky, to the king seated in the presence 
chamber, came the keeper of the door^ and with bent knee and 
lotusdike hand touching the ground addresRcd his majeslyn. Her 
form vvas'lovelj*j yet dread, even os a sandal plant wherein Itiiks 

^ For rtir rcpcrctcntATloil o: lacb • V^thiU lo »rt w FwMiilWi 

iL 7a fF, 
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a snake^ by reason of the sword which she wore at her left side, 
belying her womanhood; she was as it were the Ganges, her 
bosom whitened by sandal showing like the temples of Airavata 
as he emerges from his bath ; through her reflection in their 
crest jewels she was as it were an embodiment of the king^s 
order, borne on the heads of obedient princes ; by the whiteness of 
her robe which vied with the swans, she resembled the autumn 
when they return home ; she conquered all the assembled kings 
as did the edge of Para^urama’s axe ; with the cane wand which 
she bore she resembled the Vindhya forest land, and she seemed 
none other than the guardian deity of the realm in human shape/ 
We would no doubt be unjust to Bana if we held that he did not 
realize the humorous side of these exaggerations, just as he no 
doubt saw the comic aspect of the putting of his tale into the 
mouth of a parrot, and enjoyed as much as we should his remark 
on Skandagupta : nrpavangadtrgham ndsavangam dadhdnah^ 
‘ with a nose as long as his sovereign's pedigree/ which has been 
solemnly censured by unimaginative stolidity. Against this 
peaceful picture we may set the striking picture of the return 
. » 1 1 li- tl^e news of Rajyavardhana’s death : malinavd^ 

sd ripu^ara^a lyapurttena ntkhdtahahtdohakilakaparikararak^itn' 
spkntaneneva krdayena hrdayalagnaih svdmisaikrtair iva 
^rnbhth (i/cam samupad<trqayaH durikriavydydmagiihUabhtija- 
dandadolaya Manama ng ala va layatka^sdla ikkrtir anddaropaytik~ 
tatdmbiilavi ral ardg cna gokadakanadahya tndnasya hrdayasydfigd^ 
reneva dlrgkamgvdsaveganirgatenddkarma ^myata sxwniviraha’^ 
vtdhriajlvitdparddhavailaksydd tva bdspavdripatahna patcfi€va 
pravrtavadanah zngann iva^ * His raiment was besmirched and he 
manifested his grief by his heart which was filled with the foe's 
darts and arrows, as though they were clamps of iron to restrain 
it from breaking, ?nd his beard which lay over the heart on which 
his masters good deeds were engraved. On his long arm, re- 
laxed from lack of exercise, was as sole ornament his lucky 
bracelet. His parched lip, faintly coloured through neglect of 
use of betel, protruded under the stress of his long sighs like 
a coal from a heart afire with sorrow, and he covered his face 
with a mantle of tears as though in shame for the sin of living 
when his master had fallen/ Yet Bana can be brief, though he 
must be pointed, as in Harsa'soath ; qapdmy dryasyawa pddapdn^ 
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suspargena yadi pariganitair iva vasaraik sakalatapacapaladur-' 
laliiafiiirapaiicaranaranarandyamanan ig<idd in n irgauddni na 

karomi medinlin tatas ianfmapdti ptiasarpisi patanga iva pdtakl 
pdtaydmy dtmdnam^ * By the dust of my noble one's feet I swear 
that, if I do not within a measured tale of days make the earth 
without a Gauda and cause it to resound with the fetters on the 

V 

feet of kings made haughty by the elasticity of their bows, I will 
hurl myself, worthless as I shall be, like a moth on to a flame fed 
of oil.’ Even in the death scenes of Harsa's mother and father 
epigram must prevail : Prabhakaravardhana thus addresses his 
darling boy : mahdsattvatd hi prathamam avalambanam lokasya 
pagedd rdjajnntd. sativavatdi'n cdgranlk sarvdtigayagriiah kva 
bkavdn kva vaxklavyam f'kulapradipd slit divasakarasadrgaiejasas 
telagknkaranajniva, purusasihho ^siti cauryapatuprajhopabrhkita- 
pardkramasya ?iindeva. kdiir iyam taveii laksandkhydtacakra- 
var/ipadasya punaruktam iva. grkyatdm grlr iti svayam eva griya 
grhltasya viparftam iva, ‘ Magnanimity is the mainstay of this 
world, next royal blood How incompatible is weakness with 
thee who art the first of the magnanimous, endowed with every 
perfection ? Shall I call thee lamp of our line ? That were 
almost a making light of thee whose brilliance matcheth the sun. 
To call thee lion of men is as it were a censure to one whose 
prowess is manifested not alone in heroism but in keen intelli- 
gence, ’Twere tautology to say, The earth is thine'', when 
thou bearcst the clear signs of imperial splendour to come, 
Twere contradiction to bid thee grasp the goddess fortune when 
she already hath thee in her embrace,’ and so on until the poet 
grows weary, for there is no logical end to these elegancies. 
Rhythmical effects and alliterations abound and often are happy : 
apratihataraiharahhasd Raghund laghunaiva kdhndkdri kaku- 
bhdiii praiddanam, * In a brief space with the irresistible onset of 
his chariot Raghu brought peace to the world/ 

Sana's fondness of figures is obvious, and metaphors, similes, 
seeming incongruity, exemplification, Sahoktis, as in the descrip- 
tion of Rajya^rl as akuldin kegakaldpena maranopdyma m, 

‘ bewildered with dishevelled locks and as to the means of death/ 
dagdhdin canddiapena vaidhavyena ca, * burnt with the fierce heat 
and the pains of widowhood', and others abound. Among his few 
verses is a fairly good example of lively fancy, Utpreksa : 
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jayaty Upendrah sa cakdra dUrato: bibkiisayd yak ksanalab- 
dhalaksyayd 

drfaiva kopdrunayd ripor urah: svayam bhaydd bhinnam iv- 
dsrapdtalam* 

' Supreme is that Upeiidra, who by his mere glance from afar 
which struck at once its mark with angry red, made the breast of 
his foe ruddy with gore as though in fear it had burst open of its 
own accord/ A good instance of hyperbole, Ati^ayokti, is 
presented in his eulogy of his preceptor : 

namdtm Bkarvog carandmbujadvayam : safekkarair Maukka- 
rihkih krtdrcdnam 

samastasmnaniakinpzvedikd- : ^dtahkaptthoUutkiidrHndngulL 

‘ r revere the lotus feet of Bharvu, worshipped by the Maukhari 
princCvS with diadems on their heads, whose toes gleamed red as 
they moved on the lofty footstool formed by the crowns of all 
the feudatories of the realm/ 

The number of verses used by Sana is small, though less 
limited than in the case of Subandhu* Bana does not observe 
the rule laid down by Bhamaha^ that the Akhyayika should 
contain at the beginning of each Ucchvasa Vaktra and Apara- 
vaktra verses announcing the subject of the chapter. The first 
Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita has an introduction on poetry ; the 
others have two verses, but the form .is either two Ary as or 
a ^loka and an Arya, In the body of the chapters we have an 
Apara vaktra in i ; three stanzas Vasantatifakaj ^ardulavikrldita 
and Aparavaktra in fi ; two pairs, Arya and Sragdhara in iti ; 
a pair of verses, Vaktra and Aparavaktra, and a detached Arya 
in iv; a ^loka and an Aparavaktra in-v; and an Aiya in vi} 
the last two have no inserted verses. The Vaktra of Bana is 
not the (ploka as in the metrical textbooks, but a sort of ^loka 
with a spondee at the close of the even Unes^ The Kadatnbdn 
after its verse prelude is essentially in prose. 

(Indian P^iry^ pp, ij-S, argues that both Dan^m 

ama a cannot have kno;vn Baua*s work ; as regards hhamx\ba can hardly 
be true m respect of time, hut he may have lived far away, Iq Rudr^ita we have 
accounts of the Katha (xvi, 20-3) and Akhyayika (xvu 14-30) which obviously are 
based on Bmia ; cf, S, K, D 4 , BSOS. ill. 514 C 
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THE LATER ROMANCES AND THE CAMPOS 

I - Romances 

13 ANA has set a model which it was easy to admire, but 

J-/ infinitely hard to follow with any success, and in fact 

we have nothing later which can be set for a rnoment beside 

him. Criticism * of him was not specially intelligent \ he was 

classed with ^Ilabhattarika, one of the few poetesses of India 

who used Sanskrit, as a model of the PahcaJa style, in which 

sense and sound were of equal importance, an assertion in no 

sense true. He found an imitator in Dhanapala, son of Sarv'^a- 

deva, and brother of ^obhana ; he lived under the patronage of 

Siyaka and Vakpati of Dhara, though Merutunga ^ places him 

also at Bhoja s court and tells us a tale of his dispute with his 

family and final reconciliation to his brother. He wrote in 

A. D, 972-3 the Prakrit lexicon, Paiyalacchl^ and, after becoming 

^ Jain, the Rsabhapaned^tkd in fifty Prakrit stanzas. His romance 

is styled Ttlakamahjari^ after the heroine, and it has clearly been 

his^aim to seek to draw as many parallel pictures to those of the 

Kadambari in describing this lady^s love of Samaraketu, He 

recognizes his debt, and perhaps that is the best that can be 
said of him. 

Another Jain effort to rival the Kadambari is seen in the 
Gadyacintamani^ of Od ay adeva, alias Vadibhasihha, a Hon to the 
elephants of counter disputants. He was a Digambara Jain, pupil 
ofPuspasena, whom he lauds in the usual exaggerated style, and 
his work deals with the legend of Jivaka or Jivandhara, which is 
also the topic of the Jlvandharacampu. His imitation of Bana 
Js flagrant, including an effort to improve on the advice given by * 
the sage fukanasa to the young Candrapida, Other Jain 

' Kane^ Kadambari^ p. jtxv^ 

pp. 60 ff. (trans, Tawney), 

® KM, S5, 1903, Cf, Jacobi, GGA. 1905, p. 379. 

* Etl, Madras* Cf* Haltzscb, lA. jexiil ^40; ZDMG, Ixviii, 697 f. 
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Kathas hardly attempt, and certainly do not reach, the stage of 
comparison with the true romances,^ 

2 . The Campus 

The romances contain here and there a few stanzas but they 
are normally and effectively in prose, and the literary composi- 
tions styled Campus, a name of unknown sense, differ vitally 
from them in that they use prose or verse indifferently for the 
same purpose. In this Campus differ from other forms of litera- 
ture in which verse is mingled with prose; the verses in these 
cases are cither gnomic, or they serve to summarize the context 
of the story, as do the title verses of the Paheatantra^ or occa- 
sionally they appear to lend greater effect to some point in the 
narrative as when a short speech is made in pointed form, or 
a specially important idea is thus underlined. But it was not 
surprising that the use of verse freely side by side with prose 
should occur, especially when works could be written in either 
indifferently, and we have in the Jdtakamald^ on the one hand, 
and in the inscription of Harisena on the other, clear cases of 
something which may be deemed fairly like the Campu, and 
Oldenberg® has adduced analogous cases in the^Jataka book. 
But it is only from a late period that we have works written in 
the full Kavya style in which the poet shows now his ability in 
prose and now in verses, without seeking to reserve verses for any 
special end. 

The oldest extant is probably the Damayantlkaihd ^ or Nala- 
campu of Trivikrama Bhatta, whom we know as the author of 
the Nausari inscription of the Rastrakuta king Indra III in 
A.D, 915, and who is also mentioned as author of the Maddlasd- 
campu. The tale runs that his father Devaditya, a court Pandit, 
was absent from his post when a rival came forward to challenge 
him, with the result that the son aided by SarasvatT composed 
the Naiacampfi, which was left unfinished because his father 
returned and rendered his son’s action needless. The story is 

^ Oil the fragmeatary Avonttsundari ascribed to DJn^^ln — wrongly— see S. K, D^, 
IHQ, L 31 ft; iii, 395 ff, 

* GN, 1^18, pp, 4390. ; 1919, pp, 61 ff, 

» Ed, NSP, 1885, He was of the tjan^ilya family and son of Nemaditya (EL 

IX. 3 8), 
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elaborated with the usual defects of long sentences* consisting of 
epithets heaped on epithets in long compoundsp with double 
meaningH, alliterations and jingles complete. The author men^ 
tions and himself b refcnxd to in the 

His verses arc no more than mediocre f there b the 
usual combination of simile with a double meaning in his critique 
of poets given in anthologies : 

t^fra^iitMafiadariydsa jauanTriJg^iAfMVfiA 
s^niy ck£ bixkulai^pi^ k^v&yo balukd laa. 

*Some pocLa are like children; their diction b aa tottering as 
their feet, ihej" disgust people |they cause de light to their 
fnoihers)^ they chatter much (they have many endearments)/ 
This is dearly frigid^ and hb elaborate stanias are slill less 
attractive. 

To a Jain of the same century, a contemporary of the Rastra- 
kOta Krsna and protege of hb feudatory^ a son of the Calukya 
Arikesarin II, ivc owe the much more important work, 
tilaka,^ w^ritten in 959. Somadeva was a Digainbara Jain and he 
WTOtc, as did all Jams, with an eye to the salvation of mankind 
by means of the Jain faith, and in fact the last three ai^Lions of 
hb book serve as a manual of lessons for laymen. The tale 
Itself* however, is not at all dulL In the rich Yodheya country 
there viT2,!n a city Rajapura ruled by Mandatta> a sefiaualist| who 
has decided on the advice of his family priest to offer to the 
goddess of the family, Can«Jamari-dcvata, a pair of all living 
things, including human beings. He b ready to sacrifice when 
there come before him an ascetic pair* boy and girl* who have 
been induced to come to the place of sacrifice ; at the sight of 
them the darkness passes aivay from his mind. At this point 
the author, with an awkward transition, explains their presence ; 
an ascetic, Sudatta, has just arrived at the Outskirts of the town, 
and rqccting a garden for its encitements to love, and a burning 
place as needlessly repulsive, has taken up his abode on a small 
hill. In his train are tw^o young people, the children of MSri- 
datta's own abter by Ya^omati, SOU of king Va^odhara, and the 
sage, knowing the future, senda them where he knows the royal 
guards will accost them and take them to the king for sacrifice- 

^ Ed. KM. 70, [$01-3. Cf. PctiTKpi, ii. pi^ jiff. 
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The kinp, however, trcaLi them with honour, having bethought 
him that his nieee and nephew were rejwrted to have adopted 
the ascetic life, and questions them as to their history. In A^vSsa 
ii the youth, who enjoys like his sister the rare gift of knowledge 
of past births, tells a curious tale. There was a king of Ujjain, 
Yaco'rlha,’ and his wife Candramati bore Itim a son, Ya^odhara, 
whom on the sight of his whitening hair the father placed on the 
throne, retiring to COntemplalion. The life of Yapdhara is 
described, and the poet displays his knowledge of policy in con- 
versation between the king and a minister, In which are set out 
with Icgcndarj' examples the fate of kings who choose bad 
nrinisters, and of kings who cast aside their faithful servants. 
Yajodhara seems ideally happy, he delights in the Veda of the 
bow, but one night ha finds tliat hb wife leaves his side for a 
guilty intrigue. He meditates sla>'ing iier, but is deterred by the 
scandal, and his mother, w ho suapeets the truth, acting his sudden 
aversioii to life, counsels him to perform a sacrifice including the 
slaughter of all kinds of animals. The king, however, will have 
nothing to do with sacrifices desiruciivc of life, and there ensues 
a polemic between him and his mother on the Jain faith, to which 
she realizes that he is tending. He aigues, however, that offer- 
ings to the dead arc absurd, and that crows are the real rccTpienta 
of the bounty tendered, while the idea of water as purifying is 
ridiculed. A vast array of poetical authority is adduced by the 
king, who quotes almost all the great poets down to Klijafckhara, 
and t he queen, perhaps wearied hy his eloquence, compromises on 
a cock of flour. The Wicked wife, however, sees her chance, ■ 
insists on cooking the mixture, inserts poison and ends the mother 
and son alike fiii). in A^vasa iv we have the account of the fate 
of the mother, son, and wife in later births as the result of their 
crimes, the staying even of an elfigy of a cock being a sin. The 
wicked wife lepeau in these rebirtlia her evil deed. At last, 
how'cver, the cycle is complete, and the mother and son are re- 
buTu, with knowledge of the past as the twin children of Vajo- 
roati and the sbter of Maridatta. Ncctlless to say, the king is now 
induced (v) to take instruction fixim Sudntta, and in the end i.'! 
converted along with the goddess and bis people. 


» pp, 8i (f.j iutninsriK* the r*«Ue1 wivk* nf Misikys 

SBfi uid Vldltsjq SDri. Hil YteoglM (p. 9i> msy be 
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While it can hardly be said that Somadeva complies with the 
principle laid down in such late works as the Sahityadarpana} 
that verse should be used for passages where sentiment is to be 
prominently expressed {sarasam vastii)^ since he often employs it 
without much impressment, it is certain that he is a poet of 
taste and good sense* His defence of critics against ignorance of 
poetry because they are not composers is : 

avaktdpi svayain lokah kdmam kdvyapariksakak 
rasapdkdnabhijno *pi bhokta vetti na kim rasam> 

* Though people in general cannot express themselves, still 
they are good judges of poems* Though one has no skill in the 
art of producing sweet flavours, does not he who partakes of 
food know them perfectly well ? ’ The king's commonsense is 
clear : 

sariisarovdridhivapikdsu : nimajjanonniajjanamdirafn eva 
punydya cet tar hi jalecardndm : svargah purd sydd itaresu 

pafcdt. 

* If descent into and emerging from river, lake, sea, or tank, 
were enough for salvation, then heaven would belong preemi- 
nently to those that dwell in the water, and secondarily only to 
other creatures/ The king's joy in the bow is well expressed : 

ydvanti bknvi gasirdni ie^dm f rest ha tar a fh dhanuh 
dhanusdm gocare tdni ua iesdm gocare dhanuh, 

‘Of all the weapons on earth the bow hath preeminence; it 
reacheth all, but none can attain it/ The folly of human desire 
is repeatedly derided as in : 

ivam maiidiradravinadaratanudvahadyais : irsndtamohhir anu- 

bandhibhir asiabuddkih 

» 

kligndsy aharni^ant imam na tu citta veisi: dandam Yamasya 

nipatantam akdnda eva* 

* O heart, thou dost torment thyself night and day, fettered by 
the darkness of desire for home, wealth, wife, and child, and dost 

' vL 336 (33a) reading with Peterson, ii, p* 34* There is a /, 

(Nobel, Indimi 1 68, who has overlooked Peterson's view)* The 

sense U dubious ; Petersoo's view is that the definition of Katba has this work or type 
in view* 
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heed not that the rtxl of Death h falling even now all une:c[icctcd 
tipon ihy head/ 

Another Jain Campfi known to us is the yit'£ifuiAar^caff(fiu^ 'o( 
Haricandra^ which is based on the of Gnnabhadrap 

and cannot be before a,d- qoo. Whether this writer is the same 
as the Haricandra, the Digambarap who wrote the D/iarmuf^r- 
7nd5/iji£/^aja m iiventy-one cantos, must remairi uncertain, hut 
that author copied both Magha atnd Viikpati, and thus there is 
no chronolc^cal difficulty in the suggenlion. Both works are of 
the t)'pe of respectable dullness. 

Of Brahmanlcal Campus one* the Rdmd/af^af aPtfifi,^ h ascribed 
to Bhoja and Laksmana Bha^ta ; there is a by 

Ananta, in twelve Stabakas, of uncertain date. Mure definitely 
dated is the (/^fAyasttmifirikatAd^ ofSoddhala, a V&labha Kly- 
astfaa ofLata^ who wrote A,D+ looo under the patronage of king 
Mummunlraja of the Konkan. The model of the writer was the 
HarfocAriia of B^na, and In imitation of him he gives not merely 
facts regarding his oivn lineage* but also some twenty- five staneas 
on earlier poets. Of he says; 

Ednasya Har^ACAritf mfitAtn udfk^ya: tia ki Ur a knvi* 

tdslmmadam ijajijnti} 

' Who, seeing the sharp spear of Ba^a in his 
would not lose all delighi in the arms of poetry?' There is^ 
however, liUle sign of keen Insight in his ver&c, and he merely 
utterFi^ as a rule, some vague generality as in ; 

bablt^^tr (tnye ^pi KumdradAfSA - ; BAdsAdayc kAViiidaVAS /r 
^*adlyAgobhih krthtd$h dravoiUi cfidksi candr&paianirmdh^iti* 

‘Others, too, there were^ Kum^rad^asa, Bhlsa among them, 
moorw of poetry through whose w^urd^^ the hearts of the makers 
pure EA the moon stone, arc made to melt/ 

Ute, but of special interest arc the SidAdsudAdkiiracAfApfi^oi 
Narayana written in the seventeenth century* which dweribes 

■ Ed- Tflujqrc, 1905. Cf. Huluich, U. xMir* 

N6P- ^ 9 * 7 ^ The A^iPasdAAio^ae^ta flf CinianA wot A CAmpe 
XilL jl). 

“ till Midfu AAti Bcmllarr 

- a A (COSO, pp- ^ Or- l$3q. 

■ I Jiff,; FiidJiH, £lif //^S$iA£Mr dts p. 
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the loves of Agni's wife Sv3lti5 and tht Moors in an idyllic 
nsann^r which has been compared by Pischel with Homer's 
picture^ of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite, and the pi^i^ara- 
crtovildsacanfpa,^ written by a poet C^nkara m honour of CeU- 
^iiiha^ whose name figures prominently in thg transactions of 
Warren Hastings. Of these poems the former is admittedly a 
product of the art of extempore composition of which 

poets were inordinately and most foolishly proud^ 

^ vUL rW 

> Aurfec^l, rd/o4^L 131^ Fm* ^htf leiti »L 
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THE AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENT OF SANSKRIT 

POETRY 

1 . T/i£ aftd Trarnirig^ Pt^l 

I NDIAN puciA and authors of works on poetics arc in sub- 
stantial agreement m thtir views of the poet‘s purpose,' 
The two great ends which appeal to them are the winning of 
fame and the giving of pleasure ; even after the poet has gone 
to heaven, Blilmaha says, his body remains on the earth, pure 
and pk-asant in the shape of hh poem. No doubt other ends 
may be added ; Bhamaha hini^lf mentions skill in regard to duty^^ 
practical life, love, and final release, and in the arts* hut these are 
merely subsidiary matters, which can be gained by other meam 
and are not therefore worthy of meuLiond Nor Is instruction a 
ncecasary pa^t of the aim of the poet^ though it may be deigned 
by him J if thig is hig purpo^ic he sctvch the purpose of the per- 
suasion of a lovely lady as opposed to the reitgious teachers 
who can command or the authors ofsdentLfic treatises who advise 
as friencls. The pleasure of poetry accrues to the reader or 
auditory when pressed^ Ind bn theory docs not admit that the 
pleasure lies in the ercation ; it is appreciated by the poet when, 
bis work accomplishedj he becomes the critic ajid in this capacity 
partakes of the sentiment which, relished^ is the purest form of 
dclight^ Wc have here a parallel to the doctrine that it is the 
spectator^ not the detor, who enjoys the sentiment of a draman 
Ifj however, the poets desired their own famCj they were cort- 

•I 

scious thill they ^iild not achieve it without: patronage^ and this 
was naturally to be sought priTiiarily from the king^ or failing 
him from some rich patron^ The motives which should influence 
kings arc expressed repeatedly and most effectively^ The glory 
of ancient kings, Daiidm assures tiR, mirrored in speech^ endures 
after they have passed away{ the fruits of men's decd^, heaven 

* y. FtfAj (ip. 33^ ET, Cf^ stravc, fi, | 5* 
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Scc.p may pai^ away^ 3a y.^^ Rudra^^ but the pocl can prei^rve 

their names for ever^ and KalhEL^a> 1X5 xve have seen, is most 
emphatic on this score.' In Raja^ckhara wc have the utmost 
insistence on the duty of the king^ both in regard to poetry and 
the sciences ; lie is to hold a formal durbar at which a vast array 
of poets and others are to be present and to examine the merit of 
the vrork presented for consideration, and he should reward poets 
according to their merits, following the example of Vasudeva, 
Satavahanaj, Qudraka, and Sahasanka. He is also to set up 
assemblies of Brahmins, BrahmasabhSs, in the great cities of the 
realm in order to have tests applied to vvorks presented there for 
approval, and we have given to us lists of the great poets Kali- 
dasa, Mentha, Amara, Rapa^ Sura,^ Bharavi^ HaLricandra^Candra- 
gupta, acclaimed at Ujjain, while the writers of Q^ras^ 
Upavarsa^ Varfi^ PSrtini, Pihgala, Vyadh Vararuci, and Pataft* 
jali, \vcre approved at FS(aliputra. Thu though 

late and unhlstorical, pre;sents us with amusing pictures of such 
contests at court, and similar pictures are drawn in the Prit- 

showing that Raja^ckhara's ideai wax not 
seldom realized^ while a tuore formal picture of a Sabha is given 
by Maflkha, Nor need we doubt that the retation between poet 
and king was happy for both; if Bana^s wealth through the 
generosity of Harsa was famous, Lberc is much truth in the 
anonymous pcci who asks where are departed the loads of gold, 
the rutting elephants bestowed by the great king on Sana's 
merits, whereas liia glory liiiincd in the poet's flowing vciscs will 
not pass away even at the acon^s ivaning. 

Poets, of course^ hoped that kings w^ould be men of taste, but 
they remembered al^o that they sought a wider audience than 
kings, and that to be permanent in renown they must capture the 
fancy of the man of taste (rasH'd) whose expert judgement would 
test their ivorkfu Such a man is one who has deeply studied 
poetry so that there is no flaw in the mirror of his mind, and w^ho 
can thus by reason of sympathy identify himiiclf wuh the w^riter's 
aim. Such k man will feel liis heart stirred as by the drinking of 
much wine when he hears a true poem ; his hair will thrill, his head 
tremble, his cheeks redden* his eyes fill w ith tears^ his voice falter 

I Cfh tSq, 1^7, tSti. 

* Fnluri Aiya 
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when he licek.s io repent the poet's wordj^.^ And, as wc have seen, 
these effects the true poet will czcperlence in himself when he places 
himself in the position of a reader* and thus enjoys objettively 
and dispassionately the aesthetic pleasure of hia own creations. 

But tu produce aiich hnc poetry is the result of many factors. 
There mu$t be genius {firatibMu there must be culture 

there must be practice i Daitdim* indeed* dis- 

i^reeing with olLcra like BhRinaha, insists that even m the 
absence of genius or fancy, much may be accomplished by dint 
oF the other twn^ and all are agreed in demanding the combina- 
tion of all three for the highest poclry. The idea that from a 
simple uncultured soul there might well up a stream of poetry 
limpid and undefiled would certainly not have appealed to San- 
skrit poets, and Lhc writers on poetics demand from thcfHi and 
they take pains to show that they possess, a vast fund of useful 
information. Vamaua gives us a quite clear list of what a poet 
requires to know. He must have worldly knowledge, under- 
stand what is possible or not i he muat be a master of grammar, 
must know the correct meanings of words as shown in diction- 
aries ; must study metric.R ^ must be expert in the arts, including 
Kinging, dancing, and painliug; and study the Kuma^istra, so as 
to be aware of the usages of love* Again, he must study polities, 
so as to know what is policy and the reverse* and to gather pro- 
pi iciy qf inddeni. I’hesc, hqweverp arc by no meana all the 
duties uf the ppet. He has certain mL^cdlancoUK matters still to 
attend to: he must make himself acquainted with existing 
pt>ctiy* practise the writing of poems or at least parts of poems, 
show reverent obedience to niaslcrK who instruct him in the 
of poetry, practise the choosing of the right word which when 
found could not possibly be changed without injury to the pocm^- 
Ills talent must be concentrated by attention to hiB aim^ and fur 
this purpose tiie early morning is tlie best, a doctnne which niay 
be Kupported by tlie testimony of Kalidasa and Magha, 

RehrLctticniK on the doctrine of the sources of poetry yield 
little of value. Kajagekhara * disctibses the function of imagiu^t- 
lion IfiraiiiM} a_-> creative or discriminative, a distinction which 

I The |nip9rtajk» fif htKjjkiiLEUi Ia ^ 

Up^lilhiAi irvliUtifi, li, 1|Q, w^ieic p«iii?.rc duipl m the bjuli Vf 

mhjfct-cn?il[tir, oi iuvspLriiJUic^flT “ 
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tealiy' dtala wilh llic^ cii^tinctian between the pniver tu create and 

the power of appreciation. Kalidi^a Is ched as discriminating 
between the two capacities^ RSja^ekhara is also interesting for 
his picturi: of tlic pucL, who Is essentially to be a man of fashion 
and wealth. Nb house is to be well garnished, with rooms meet 
for each season* a shady garden with lakes, ponds^ a pavilion^ 
a balhing-placep a palanquin, awarui| and Cakora birds. The 
poet must be pure in speech^ mind, and body ; he Is to have 
short-clipped Tkails, be anointed* wear a ■splendid but not gaudy 
garment, chew betel after rnEab* His retinue must match his 
elegance ;; the meniaU shall speak Apabhrah^a, the maid a 
MJigadhb the ladles of the harem Samkrit and Prakrit, his 
friends all languages l his writer should have the same capacity 
and be himself a poet. Some ev^en might go ^ Taras to [osbt 
on apectal rules of speech in the household, like the Magadhan 
Cifunaga who prohibited the use of cerebrals save n, sibilants 
and In hb hearing, white Kuvinda of ^uratiena would not have 
harsh consonants used, SSltavaham of Kuntala insisted on Prakrit 
only^ S^iasaiika of Ujjain demanded Sanskrit fsrom his court. 
The poet^s day Is neatly divided ; he ia to rise early, pay devo- 
tion to Saras vatT^ goddess of learning, study sciences and ihelr 
accessories, then give a period to composition, take hl$ midday 
meolf thereafter engage in a dbeuasion on bb poem or poetry 
in general later examine liis poem with iiamc 

intelligent friends* in the evening repeat his worship of the 
goddess, and in the early part of the night write out his final 
version. All this, of course, is somewhat tainlcd with arliUchilityi 
but everywhere in Raja9ekharai as In his diftinctlon of poets 
according to the part played by science in their works, w'e are 
faced with the fact that poetry was c&sentially a learned purj^uitp 
the product of much cultivation. 

Raja 9 ckhara devotes much attention to an issue which his pre- 
decessors less completely discuss, the issue of the borrowing of 
phrases and ideaa by one poet from another. Anandavardhaoa * 
b not anxious for overmuch borrowing; the province of poetry i$ 
unlimited^ though for centuries hundreds of pciets have been 
writing. There may be resemblances between the works of two 
Inspired poetzi; of such .iimiUritics we must disapprove those In 

* ill. I? t 
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which we have such a relation as that of a thing and its image, 
or an object and a picture thereof, but similarity such as exists 
between two men is not to be condemned- Rajagekhara^ gives 
us divergent views on the issue of borrowing phrases or part or 
even the whole of a stanza, and though he discriminates between 
mere stealing and appropriation his views turn out to be lax. 
He cites indeed the excellent maxim that while other thefts pass 
away by lapse of time the theft of words endures even to sons 
and grandsons, but only to cite his wife Avantisundarl s excuses 
for appropriation, whether in words or matter- Thus he may 
say, ' I have a reputation, he has none ; I enjoy a secure position, 
he is a climber ; this is inappropriate in him, appropriate in me, 
his words are Mke a tonic, mine like wine, that is, our styles are 
different j he ignores specialities of dialect, I attend to them ; no 
one knows that he is the author ; the author lives a long way 
off ; the book he wrote is obsolete ; this is the work of a mere 
barbarian-’ These excuses were evidently duly availed of by 
later writers in Sanskrit, and they are too well known in modern 
practice to render serious condemnation in point. Raja^ekhara's 
own view is stated in the doctrine that ‘ there is no poet that i$ 
not a thief, no merchant that does not cheat, but he flourishes 
without reproach who knows how to hide his theft One poet is 
a creator, another an adapter, another a coverer up, another 
a collector. He who here sees something new in word, sense, 
phrase, and writes up something old, may be accounted a great 
poet.* As regards theft of matter Raja^ekhara propounds a doc- 
trine which attained acceptance, and is summed up by Hema- 
candra,’* The relation of imaging is condemned, being defined 
as * the case where the sense is entirely the same but there is a 
setting in other expressions. In the case of the copy the subject 
!s made to appear different by a moderate elaboration of particu- 
lars, and this is a superior form to the previous- Corporeal 
resemblance is the case where, with difference of subject, there is 
apprehension of identity because of great similarity ; even clever 
poets produce such works. In the form named ' foreign city 
entrance \ there is identity in substance, but the garnishing is 
widely different and even excellent poets adopt this mode. There 

* Kdvj*amimdfisdf xi fT, ; cf. Kscmenclra, iL i. 

^ JCdv}ttf>tufdsa»a^ pp. 8ff. 
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is, of course, another side to this process; Bana distinctly con- 
demns in the preface to his Har^acarita the poet who modifies 
phrases and hides the signs of authorship, as a thief, worthy of 
condemnation,^ 

The process of copying, of composing verses for practice in 
metre without much regard to sense, and the working up of 
commonplaces, resulted in a large number of poetical conventions 
being established, which the Kavyas repeat almost mechanically ; 
the Cakravaka bird is parted at night from its mate and affords 
a constant reminder of human suffering ; the Cakora is fabled to 
subsist on the moonbeams, and its eyes redden at the sight of 
poisoned food ; the Cataka drinks the waters of the clouds alone ; 
the Hahsa discriminates milk in water ; fame and laughter alike 
are white; affection is redness; darkness can be handled; the 
mouth of envy is two-tongued and filled with poison, the toe- 
nails of the king are burnished by the crest jewels of the vassals 
who lie prostrate at his feet ; the day lotuses close their calyx 
eyes in the evening ; the A^oka blooms beneath the touch of the 
beloved's foot, and a large number of motifs are rehandled by 
poet after poet. Raja^ekhara ^ deals fully with these poetic 
conventions, which he prosaically explains as really due to obser- 
vations made at different places and times from ours. Thus we 
find the rule that lotuses always exist in rivers, swans only in 
water, every mountain has gold and jewels ; or, again, facts are 
ignored, as when the jasmine is denied the right to exist in spring, 
sandal trees are said to have neither flowers nor fruit, and A^okas 
denied fruit. Or, again, there are artificial restrictions on the 
existence of things ; dolphins exist only in the ocean, pearls only 
in Taitiraparni. He illustrates the same style of conventions for 
substances, actions, qualities, and gives us the characteristics of 
the reasons as they are established by the poets. There is also 
much repetition of wider ideas, and interesting collections have 
already been made of variant treatments of ideas in Hindu 
fiction : such motifs are the art of entering another's body, the 
laugh and cry motifs talking birds, the act of truth, the Dohada 
or craving of pregnant women, false ascetics and spurious nuns, 
the Joseph and Potiphar motif, the idea of avoiding fate, the 

1 Cf. S^mefvara, i. 37, 39. 

* KQvyamtfmhsa, xiv ff. 
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fable of the crow and the palm tree, change of sex, and many 
Others important or trivial.^ 

Another fact of importance In the development of Sanskrit 
literary taste was the fondness for the composition of poetry 

or at least on a given theme with the least possible 
delay. This device might easily lead to undue regard for a com- 
plete and ready command of conventions enabling the poet to 
turn miL verses with the greatest possible speed. The praise be- 
stowed on the quick-wri ting poet <^ighrakavi ^ to us must seem 
exaggerated, but the existence of the feeling is clearly attested. 
Less reprehensible as an essay in poetic skill was the practice of 
SamasyipOra^a^* whim a poet constructed a stanza usually on 
a single line given to him. Tradition ascribes proficiency in this 
amusement even to Kslid^ 


2 , TAe 


It is easy to sec the defects in Sanskrit poetry and still easier 
to exaggerate them. The difficulty oF the language is added to 
by the elaboration given to it by poets who w'ere writing alw^ays 
for highly cultured audiences and who had no chance of winnifig 
reputation and wealth by anything that was commonplace or 
simple. The long compounds which are affected by some poets 
even in verse and which are de in poetic prose are some- 
times obscure ; they are always a barrier to quick comprehension 
by all who are not decpjy imbued with the spirit of the Kivya 
literature. The elaborate alliterations and assonances which had 
to the Indian ear a definite aesthetic relation to the sense con- 
veyed are less easy for us to appreciate, especially as the blend- 
ing of sound and sense has been Icxg eagerly pursued and much 
I MS successfully attained by western poets, so that we arc apt to 
dismiss as pedantic the careful rules of the writers on poetics 
who came to divide styles largely on the basis of sound effects. 


Blwml3Bld, JAaS. xL i-ri; 

i. 4, ? Sooi*pTiTian»"i 114 fEI, L Ity , 

/kiMflfj Kill; McfiiliLd^ mU 
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Moreover, the love of double tneauiug^, which Js essenlial In 
Subiindliu and Bsna and much loved by many other poets, is 
perplex ing^ and demands from us an intellcctua] strain w’hidi was 
doubt !e.^s not exacted from the select coteries who admired the 
poems when they were first produced^ Nor is it easy for us to 
appreciate the constant efibrt slightly to improve on phrasca 
and ideas which have been given currency by an earlier poe^ 
attempt which h unquestionably apt to lead to forced uses of 
language and lack of simplicity. Still less of course con we 
appreciate those tricks in poetic form and grotesque experiments 
in the use of but one or tvro letters to make up the consonants in 
a line w'hich Bharavl and Migha, not to mention minor poets^ 
were willing to cany ouL Nor does the daboralion of the 
poetic vocabulary, based largely on the free use of poetical 
dictionaries^ appeal to us, and the rich variety of conventional 
ornaments unquestionably soon palls. 

Apart from defects of style we mbs in Sanskrit literature the 
revelation of personal character by the poets in their poeins; 
Sappho, Catullus^ Lucretius, distant as they are from us, pro- 
duce an impression infinitely more vivid than doca any Sansknt 
poet. Those that have come down to us prcser>'c far more of the 
calm of Vergil j the writers on poetics appreciated to the full 
the generaliiiug power of poeti^r, its impersonal characler, its 
duty of suggestion in lieu of expression, and their appreciation 
was due to the practice of the great poets. They live nioreuver 
in a world of tranquil calm, not in the sense that sorrow and 
suffering are unkuowm, but in the sense that there prevails 
a rational order in the world which is the outcome not of blind 
chance but of the actions of man in previous birth& Discontent 
with the eon,‘^titiition of the universCp rebellion against its decrees* 
are incompatible with the serenity engendered by this recogni- 
tion by all the Brahmanical poets of the rationality of the world 
order. Hence we can trace uo echo of social discontent j the 
poets were courtiers who saw nothing whatever unsatisfactory in 
the life around them. Nor in the classical period do we find 
them much moved by patriotism i they wrote, so far as we have 
them, in times when national feeling was not excited by any 
foreign attack^ and the clashes between neighbouring kings 
appeared to them in the light of the normal occupation of the 
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warrior class. Political liberty within the state was undreamed 
of I the fiery passion which ennobles Lucan is impossible for an 
Indian poet. The Buddhist writers glorified their teacher and 
magnified his doctrine, but in the main they are too deeply 
affected by the Brahmanical spirit to move beyond the confines 
of emotion aBowable, It is in ^antideva above all that we find 
a deep seriousness, which blends in the most curious and incon- 
sistent manner with a denial of the reality of the universe. 

The conventionality of the themes of the poets may be admitted, 
and due regard had to the limit of their range and outlook, but 
the fact of the great merit of Sanskrit poetry remains un- 
questioned. At their best the poets had complete command of 
the ordinary emotions which appeal most deeply to the human 
heart ; they know to the full the nature of love, in youth and in 
wedlock, of sorrow, of the joy of union and the pangs of separa- 
tion, of the utter hopelessness induced by the loss in death of the 
beloved, or its mitigation by the assurance of reunion in a life to 
come. Moreover, their love of nature is intimate and real ; 
whether because of their belief in transmigration or simply through 
natural sympathy, they look on life of all kinds with a kindly 
eye, and they share in the feelings of nature, as they assume it to 
share in the vicissitudes of man. Nor do they ignore the more 
manly virtues ; heroism, constancy, uprightness, self-sacrifice, all 
receive their meed of recognition in energetic portrayal. Humour 
comes naturally to many of them, and the wit of their parono- 
masias is ofteh unquestionable and strikingly effective. Their 
descriptive power is undeniable and applies equally to scenes 
from life and to cameos of nature. Their miniature-painting, 
illuminated by the brilliant condensation of style and set off by 
the effective and melodious metre, while the sounds are skilfully 
chosen to match the sense, often achieves perfection in its kind. 
But the ability of the authors is not limited to description ; they 
are capable of rapid and luminous narrative, and even if they 
smack sometimes of the Artha^astra the speeches of their 
characters are lacking neither in force, vigour, nor logical power. 

It is not, of course, given to many poets to excel in epic, and 
we have tnany fine lyric stanzas from poets- who failed to produce 
anything distinguished on a larger scale. The highest merit 
belongs also to the expression in verse of maxims on life ; deeply 
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onginal Xhty seldom arc, but the power of giving imprcpaivc 
utterance ta the essential facts of human life bclunged Xb n^en 
like BhartfKari in the highest ilegreCp and, many nthenf have 
recorded impressions with complete adequacy oflanguage^ Tt :s 
in the romances of Subandhu and flan a that we feci most the 
serious defects of Sanskrit prose style, and even with these draw^- 
backs Ra^a deserves his reputation both for the deplh of his 
feeling of the nature of love and for the vigour and fire of hia 
pictures of the court of Har^^ of the death of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana, and the martfat preparations of the king. 

The mcriLi oflndla in the fable and the fairy tale have never 
been ignored* and in addition to the IntercsHng character of the 
imaginative production of India in these genres there must be act 
to her credit the easy and elegant style of the original 
iarj{r& and Somadeva's skill in rapid yet pknsiag and pointed 
narrative^ History' never succetderi in winning a real place in 
Indian Hicraiure, though panegyrics are often dcvcr and valuable 
as sources of historical informationn but Kalhana was not merely 
an interesting chronicler ^ often he achieves true pociryj and for 
the period with which he was almost contemporaiy hifl work has 
all the interest posscaaEd by Lucan^s Widely different 

05 w^erc the two men by temperament, the studied elaboration of 
their style and the fine effects of which they arc capable attest 
a real similarity of gcaius. 

It is natural to compare Sanskrit writers wiih the Greeka of 
the Alescandrian age or the post- August an Latin poets, and 
there is tin dcuhl some justice in the parallels drawn between the 
literatures. They are fstsentially the outcome of study and of 
the deliberate and conscious use of older models*^ But it would 
be unjust to suggest for a. moment that the Sanskrit poets were 
In general only on the level of the Alexandrianj or of StuiJus. 
if we allow this to be true of Magha, it could hardly be asserted 
of Bharavl. and KSLlIdJlsa merits comparison with all but the 
greatcat of poets, superior by far to men 05 able oa Ovid and 
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Propertius,^ Of £ngtisti writers Teunyson much in common 
with him in calmness of outlook and in ddkacy of beauty of 
phrase, coupled with restraint and baJance, but Tennyson tacked 

entirely the dramatic taient which is evinced so remarkably in 
the ^ukuntalS.* 

The simiiaritics, however, between the Alexandrians, the 
FJavianii, and the lesser masters of the Kavya are as interesting 
as they are natural. Encyclopaedic Jearning is coninion to all 
three ; Apollonios docs his best to weary us of the Ar^cftautita 

by hb intempestive geographical dissertations, and Lucan, despite 

hLs youth, loses no opportunity of showing lus mastery = of the 
Roman counterpart of the fndian Kalilv. The subject-matter is, 
on the whole, sacrificed to the formj threadbare legends, descrip- 
tions of scenery, and commonplace reflections are crowded in 
without regard to appropriateness : Magha is no greater a sinner 
than Apollonios or Lucao, and Valerius Flaccus and Statius are 
infinitely worse than he. Point, antithesis, and metaphor became 
essential ; it wa.s demanded of the Roman poets that thcyshould 
like the prose authors adorn their writings with sniuntiae, iitmina 
orsU^ms ; auccess was often achieved in this genre. There is 
a remarkable aimiUrity between the average slania of a Kavya 
and the style of post-Augusian poetry. ■ Almost every group 
wntM Men vale, *' of three or four tinea in Statius constitutes in 
itrelf an Idea, perhaps a conceit, a play of thought or of words; 
It fasteiu Itself like a burr upon the memory; such is thedisunct- 
ncffi of his vision, such the elaborate accuracy of his touch. The 
epigram is U,e crowning result of this elaborate terseness of 

r pewption of the end in view, The vei^ 

of Martial are the quintessence of the Flavian poetry/ This 
h^s good no less of Kallimachos and the Greek cpigramtijatists, 
who come nrarest to achieving similar effects to Sanskrit poets. 
Latin prose felt the effects of poetry ; it became poetical in con- 
struction. vocabulary, and omamenta. Old and obsolete words 
were revived, new words invented or existing terms given new 
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sen$c5t and bold metaphorical transfers of meaning were affected^* 
all phenomena which occur freely in the ornate prose of the 
SafLskrit romaticcja. we have seen, Suhandhu shows traces of 
the appropriation of verses for his worki and Tacitus himself b 
full of reminbccjices ofVetgil; Kalhana in his turn freely adapts 
to pDCtxy the happier turns of Sana's prosc.^ In prose and ]>oetry 
alike we Bnd In the silver age of Latin literature the love of 
flt rained ejcpression and involved constructions and a search after 
metaphorical c^epression which b often artificial ; Lucan, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus offer abundant examples of unsuccessful 
similes ^vhich make the Sansknt poetaster's^ comparison of an 
orange with the freshly shaved chin of a drunken Hun quite 
pardonable. 

But Sanskrit poets had advantages denied to some of the 
Alexandrians and post-Augustans* Their outlook on religion 
was one which it b perhaps difhcult for us to appreciate^ but it 
accepted a reality in the tales of the gods such as Vtsnu or ?iva 
which waa obviously not felt by KalUmachos in his playful treat- 
mem of the lovi:::^ of the deities, or by Apollonios in his revival 
of the Homeric outlook long after it had ceased to have any 
reality, still less by Lucan^ Statius^ or ValcriuB Flaccus^ to whom 
the gods were no more than machinery aanctinned by Vergilian 

usage. The Sanskrit poet might regard the gods as ultimately 
real only in a secondary sense, but he had no difficulty in treat* 
ing them as something more than idle abhtractiomf. Again,^ these 
poets had a deep appreciation of nature and feeling for Its 
beauties which is rare in classical poets of Greece or Rome ; it h 
more akin to the spirit of ThcokKtos, but, unlike that author, 
Indian poets expressed not a somewhat artificial appreciation of 
country scenes as they attracted a poet used to town Isfej but 
a natural affection which is not really disguised by their placid 
acceptance of a Jai^e number of purely poetic conventions in their 
descriptions. It may become tedious to find the themes of the 
seasons^ the davvnj the rising and setting of the moon^ and kindred 
topics so often dealt with in the Kavya^ but taken each by itself 
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these pictures are often accomplished works of art with which 
Greek and Roman poets have nothing strictly comparable in 
finish or merit* Nor in their appreciation of love in all its phases 
have the Sanskrit poets any equal among the Alexandrians save 
ApoHonios in his splendid picture of Medea» while the post- 
Augustans cannot vie with him despite the real ability of Statius* 
There is, moreover, a deep gulf between the reticence of Greek 
and Roman alike in the treatment of love and the frankness of 
the poet of India; the Ars Amatoria of Ovid aided to secure 
his permanent exile, ^ and the Flavians show no signs of its 
influence, while Sanskrit poets would have been discredited if 
they had not been skilled in the topics of the Kama9astra, and 
been able to depict beauty of form and the delights of dalliance. 
In this sense they are far more akin to the spirit of romance than 
are the Greeks or their Roman followers, Indian poets also have 
a happier outlook on life than the disillusioned Alexandrians or 
the somewhat depressed post*Augustans ; ® they lived in a simpler 
world, were not vexed by political problems or memories of lost 
liberty, and were parts of a social system and believers in a 
scheme of life which, ifincapable of producing the magnificence 
of Vergifs vision of the world to come, at least offered something 
more exhilarating than the systems of Epicureanism or Stoicism* 
Moreover, the Sanskrit poets had command of a language 
capable of finer sound effects than even Greek at its best; they 
could successfully manage metres of great complexity but re- 
markable beauty, and they were conscious experts in the task of 
matching sound to sense, an art practised indeed by Greek and 
Roman poets alike, but with far less adequate means and with 
much less subtlety. Their use of alliteration is often overdone, 
but they resemble Vergil in their power to make it yield effective 
results, an art in which his followers and notably Lucan were 
markedly deficient Their love of metaphor and simile doubtless 
led them at times to commit faults of taste and to a display of 
erudition rather than of judgement ; but often they show a rich- 
ness of fancy and power of liappy phraseology which is not 

^ Ttuffel-Schwabe, ZiA, 5 247, The deplorable taste of i. 289 ff, camiot be 
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paralleled either in Greek or Latin poetry* Moreover, though 
w e may easily find their paronomasias ^ tedious, there is no doubt 
that they are frequently rightly called models of twofold appro- 
priateness, and the free employment of figures of speech is often 
superior to the somewhat rhetorical manner which was introduced 
into Latin poetry by the practice of declamation in the oratorical 
schools, which Juvenal so forcibly derides. 

* English lends itself only to comic effects, but Greek tuid Latin authors alike use 
this device with serious efforts at beauty ; cf*Cope» Hh$f0ric^ p. 330, o, i. 
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THE WEST AND INDIAN LITERATURE 

t,. TA^ J^aiUs and Afar^/tt^u qf Grei^f and Indi^ 

T he obviouB pmniUdisms bstwrcn Indian and Greek fairy 
talcH and fables have never been ignored^ and have 
evoked lively controversies. Wagenef^ held that Greece was 
the recipient, but both Weber* and Benfcy^ tame to the con- 
clusion that the Indian fables were borrowed from Greet and 
for this view there could be adduced the question of chrono- 
p ^he Greek fable is dearly la cstisteiiee in the time of 
Hesiod, is hinted at in Homer, appears definitely in Archilochos 
and Simonidca, and Is developed into an imporlant branch of 
literature, though the actual date of our collections is less certain. 
Herodolos, however, knew of AiaopoS as a fable-tclleri and 
Babrios (c. a,d. 200 ) and Phaedrua {c. a.d. 20 }^ if themselves late, 
drciv from earlier sources. Be nfey complicated the position by 
holding that fairy talcs were normally Indian in origin, thus 
establishing a dnaLiam which was difficult to defend. Keller * 
contended for the priority of India, and this view has recently 
been reviv*ed and inaisted upon.^ As a chronological considera- 
tion stress haa been laid on the mon 11 mental evidence in India, 
eapccially at Bharhut of the third or second century B.C., for the 
existence of beast lableii, and some would accept the J5taka 
storica as already existing in the fourth or fifth centuries B*C., 
altliough this Is manifcatly dubious. Various criteria have been 
imagined by which to decide priority ; Weber preferred the test 
of simplidty, naturalness, or naivct^, Benfey thought that tneom- 
plcteness wa$ often a sign of greater 3ge, while Keller laid stress 
on the doctrine of logical sequence and conformity to the habits 
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of animals as revealed in nature. Thus he developed the argu- 
ment that the fact of the jackal following the lion to partake of 
the remains of his kill is true to nature^ and easily suggests to the 
early fabulist the conception of making him minister to the Hon 
as king of beasts, whence^ as the minister must according to 
Indian tradition be a miracle of cunnings the jackal is thus 
reputed • in Greece where the fox appears in the role of the 
jackaJ, his poaitiun is unexplained^ for he b noi in reality a very 
cunning animal. Unhappily thb ignores^ apart from the fact that 
it is fancy ^ not fact» that creates a w'orld of inLelligcnt beasts^ the 
possibility that the fable had its origin neither in India nor in 
Greece, but was a product of lands intermediate between thcac 
countries^ Weber justly contended that, if the relation of lion 
and jackal came thence to Greece, It would have to be changed to 
suit Greek conditions, while^ If It later reached India from Greece^ 
It would have been nccesi^ry there to reinstate the jackal. Ori 
more naturally, it may be held that the fable reached both west 
and east from the common source in the C3rly fables connected 
with the name of Abopus. We cunnot ^nore the possibility oi 
Egypt having played a part in the genesis and transmbsion of 
fablesi and Diels' has with special reference to Kallimachos 
claimed for I^ydik a subsEantial share In the work of diffusion. 
Hertelp^ again^ has insisted that the idea of making u$e of fables 
to given Instruction in politics Is essentially Indian, and on the 
strength of it has claimed for India originality in respect of the 
best Greek fables j but the aa^crlion b as little Capable of proof 
as the claim that Greece excels in witty and pointed fables which 
in India have often suffered watering down at the hands of 
Buddhist and other preachers. 

Nor m any account can we omit to recognise the fact that in 
Marchcfi at least wc may have old myths and that something 
must be allowed, as Grimm demanded, for the old common 
possession of the ludo-Europcitn people. In the tales of 
Herakles, Thorr, and Indra wt have certainly some of this old 
mythology. More speculative is Xem^s ^ ingenious comparisnn 
of the ape king, who in a Jataka makes himself a bridge for his 
following over the Ganges, aud a similar exploit of the Irish king 
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BrM, with which he suggests that the funetton of the Roman 
pomlfcx may be connected. We have accordingly a great field 
of pouibllitics ; borrowing of Tndla from Greece, of Greece from 
India, of boih from a comTnon $otiTce iti Egypt or Asia Minor 
and Syria; common inheritance from Indo-linropean timea, or 
from even further back if it is deemed worth while seeking to 
penetrate further into the past; and independent developmeni 
due to the similar constitutloTi of the human mind, tn the face 
of ihesc possibtlities it will be found increasingly diflIicuU to reach 
any dear decidon in any particular case, while any general con- 
clusion is absolutely out of the question- It muJit further be 
remembered that there nTust be admitted movemenu to and fro ; 
a good story may be invented In Greece, pass to India, and 
return to Greece : Pansanias * already tells u!i before a.d, of 
the snake who protected a child but was taken for fts murderer 
and killed ; tt Lt difficult not to see in this the origin of the 
touching tale of the Brahmin who slays the ichneumon which had 
killed the snake attacking its master's child, a legend which is 
famous in the form of Llewelyn and Gdert^ a dog replacing the 
mongoose, and which can be traced widely over Europe. 

In many eases chronology U decisive against Indian influence 
on Greece being plausible. Thus a Corinthian vaec^ sho^vs us 
the existence of the fable of »hc fox and the raven in the sixth 
century D.C., w'hilc in India we liave the story of the fox and the 
crow only in the Jllaka and^ therefore^ of uncertain date, A 
painting by Polygnotos in the Lesche at Delphi of Oknos and 
hii RSM affords better evidence than the jitaka toJe of the rope^ 
maker mkI the female jackal who undoes his work unperceivedi 
both accusal iona of manS industry and woruiiii^s wasie.^ Demo- 
kritos knew the story of the eagle who dropped the tortoisep 
which in India appears as the swans who let the same animal fall- 
The goat which swallowed a raaor was the subject of a Creek 
pro%xrb,^ and dccuts in a Jftaka. The mice which eat Iron in the 

and a Jstaka are known already to Seneca and 
Herondas, The fable related of Datdalus in Sophokles" 
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is far heUer attested for Greece ihati for India in a late 
Jalaka. The claim that the account in Heri>dotOS and Sophokles 
alike af a ai Jeter's preference for a brother':* life to that of a hiis- 
bandf since she cannot have another brother^ need certatnly nut 
be traced to a Jataka* and ihe attempt to derive tlit delightful 
■tcry of how Hippokteides lost hta niarriago by reason of his 
dance from the smular talc of the peacock in the Jataka is 
curiously absurd, fn these cases we have to do with ideas which 
would naturally enough develop thcuiBclvca in men's minds inde- 
pondently. Nor docs there wem any conclusive ground for 
holding that the tale of the a>5 in the Hon'^a skin ta older fn either 
counrr>v In the version in Greece the ass Itself assumes a lion'fl 
skin and la betrayed by the wind blowing it away ^ Ihc Indlao 
vcrsilonji arc more prosaic ; the mm is given a skin by its owner 
to allows it to steal coni| and betrays itself by its cry. 

The same doubt as to priority constantly occurs;" the story 
of the jackal ivhich revealed its nature by its cry has a parallel in 
Phaedrus i so has the stor>» of the nugratcful snake which hit its 
rescuer ; the panther treats the goat as docs the wolf the lamb in 
Fhacdms ; the gods of Fhaedrua whf> wish to drink up the 
stream have Iheir parallel in the crows which would drain dry 
the sea ; the mo/if of the bald-tieadcd man and the fly, used w iib 
comic effect in Phaedrus^ is turned to tragedy in the Jitaka; wc 
find in Phaedma the old tale of ilie eagle and the tortoise^ and in 
India the awans In place of the eagle. The fable of the fox 
which compels the eagle to restore iu youngs which Archilochos 
knew, has been paralleled wilh a tale in the PatlaifaNtra of a. 
crow and a snakej but the ducrepandes are too great ; nor is the 
parallet of the wolf, which a crane helps^ in Phaedrus to the talc 
of the lion and the woodpecker sufficiently close to prove priority 
on cither side. 

Much that hai hern addiKcd definitely* in favour of Greek 
priority is extremely dubious, Tlie Trojan horie, however, is 
much older than the capture by an elephant of wood filled with 
soldiers of Uda^^na, but the w/i/is traced aLio in and 
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cannot be d«mcd too recondite to be origiool in India. The 
love of Phaidra for HIppolytos is slrilcing, bet the motif h found 
in the Jataka ‘ and belongs to human nature. The device of con- 
soling the living for the dead by strLbing means is aserihed to 
Demokritos, Is found in Lukianoa, in Julian's letters, and in 
pseudo-Kalliathencs, but it also is attested by the Chinese version 
of the Tfipitaka, which bids the mourner bring fire from a house 
where none has died. Androclus' grateful lion has an Indian 
parallel in the grateful ekphani \ Milo’s death reminds us of the 
foolish ape in the Pancatattira ; India knows of paintings which 
deceive by likeness to Ufe^ as Parrhasios deceived even Zeuxis 
by his painted curtain, The talc of how an adultErcsa clears her- 
self by a cunningly devised oath is early enough in India to have 
been deemed the source of Isolde’s falsehoodj* but we have the 
same idea in the oath of Ovid’s Mestra.* The effort to find in 
the tract /’/'j'jiVAyM the proof of Indian influence on the western 
legend of the unicorn or the source of Caesar's tale of the elks of 
the Black Forest, which cannot rise if once they fall to the 
ground, is clearly a failure. From India may be borrowed the 
tale of the Charadrios, a bird which bears jaundice to the aun, 
but, as this idea is extremely early in India, it may bean ancient 
Indo-European belief. 

In some cases more certainty of borrowing exists. The com- 
plex legend of Rhampsinitos in Herodotos, which he learned in 
^gypt, appears before A-D. 300 in India and can hardly be Other 
than a borrowing therc.^ But Instances of this sort are rare and 
the issue of priority between India and Greece normally remains 
open. Little can be gained from general cunsideratlnna such as 
the fact of belief In transmigration in India, the fondness of the 
Indian mind for romance, or the number of idle wanderers, 
religious men of various kinds, who went about India and per- 
haps beyond, telling and hearing tales. There seems to be no 
necessary connexion between beast fables and the belief in trans- 
migration, for such fables exist auipng many peoples and repre- 
sent a period when beast and human lives were not regarded as 

I Blumifidd, TAFA. IW. ns 

* J, J, Mejtr, tio/itii CutiiutitH, pp, 3iSnt 

’ Rohdt, Criiti, p. SIS. 

’ t’riitr, /StMufMi'aj, V, I jfi ff,i (1, FnH*, R H R. It. i^ i (),, iSj If. ; Hulier, BEFEO. 
It. 7QTf. i Nlclitibr, OlJt. 1914, p. loS. 
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so distinct as they are in modem times ; love of tales is recorded 
of others as of the people of Miletos, and wanderers of all kinds 
were evidently as common in the ancient as in the modern world* 
What presents much greater certainty is the actual translation of 
important Indian books and the transmission thus of much of 
fable and fairy tale to western lands, but that cannot be proved 
for an early date. It is difficult to believe we must ^ go to India 
for the idea of the gratitude of animals when we know that 
Agatharchos, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, told the 
tale of the dolphin, which rewarded kindness by saving during a 
shipwreck the life of the youth who bought him from some fisher- 
men* On the other hand, it is not necessary to find in the 
Aisopian fable of the fox which ate the heart of the deer killed 
by the sick Hon and then denied that the beast had had a heart, 
the prototype of the jackal who ate the heart and ears of the ass 
and declared it never had them or it would not have been killed- 


2 , The Translations of the Pancatantra 

The enterprise of the physician Burzde, who under Chosrau 
Anosharwan (531*79) translated a version of the Pancatantra 
into Pahlavi, was a work of the utmost importance for the Indian 
fable literature.^ It is lost, but by a,d. 570 it was rendered by 
one Bud into Syriac, and about 750 an Arabic version was made 
by Abdallah ibn al-Moqaffa from which the western versions are 
derived. The Syriac version is preserved in one manuscript and 
is imperfect, the Arabic is clearly expanded from the original, 
which seems to have consisted of five books corresponding to the 
Pancatantra^ five or eight other books taken from a different 
source ^—whether or not the fusion was accomplished in India 
before Burzoe — and two books regarding his mission and his 
introduction. Of these fifteen chapters the Syriac has only ten, 

' Cosquin, ^tudts f&lkhriqtus^ p. 21, 

^ Hcrtd, Das Patkcaiantra U914) ; 2 DMG, lutii, 65 ff. j litxiv. 95 ff, ; Ixxv, 139 ff. 

^ From the Mahabhdraia^ xii. 138, 13 ff* ; 139* 47 ff. ; 3 three are laketi ; 

one is Buddhist (cf* A* Schicfner, BAaratO£ Bes/wnsa (1S75) in Tibetan; Zachaitaej 
A 7 . Schrtficny pp, 49 ff*) ; one the tale of the man in the well (see Noldeke, ButtBti 
EinUitun^ %u detn Buchc Kalita wa Dimnai 1913); one of the lion and jackal also 
probably Buddhist ; one oi grateful beasts and ungrateful men ; one of four friends, 
perhaps Buddhist ; one of the mouse king and his minister is Indian in spirit. 
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whih tiic Ariibk Iti^ tw^nty^two in all. Tire title of Llie work 
wa:i clearly derived from Kara^ka and Dsmanaka^tbe i wo jackals 
who fignre m the first book of the P/i/W/ffnrrffj. variants of wbo&e 
nATTicii occur regularly as the title of tlic Lranslations, while the 
character of the work w^as (ramewhat altered by the [ncLusion of 

talcR which were di^^tlncLly of a moral character^ 

From ihe Arabic vcfiion came in the tenth or eleventh century 
a frefh Syriac iranslatton, and at the cloae of the eleventh cen- 
tury the Greek version of Simeon, snn of Seth, which in its tuiO 
produced an lialian version of GItjlio Nntin two Laiin 

and one German verRlons^ and various Slav reproductions. But 
more importance aUachcs tO the Hebrew version of the Rabbi 
Joel (tf. UCO), whence was made by John Of Capua betw^ecu 1^63 
and 1 17 ft the r / vt/tu 

of which two primed editions appeared in 14 Ho* From a manu- 
script was made by Anthemius vun Fforr the German trarisltLiian, 
Aw #«/:/! i/jrr fysprl dir attfH ^^^'JrWp which wan repeatedly 
printed from 1483 onwards, and 111 addilion to iuflueiiciag deeply 
German literature w^as rendered into Danit^h, Icelandic^ and 
Dutchn A Spanish veraion appeared In ^ 493 * It, an 

Italian hy Agiiulo Firctiiuola in 1546 w'hich was traridaied into 
French in 155^, while a direct Italian version, that of A. Dotil, 
came out in two parts in 155^' was translated 

into Englijih by Sir Thomas North as TA^ 3 /ora/i PAihiffpAii 0/ 
in J 57O- 

Another Important translation wm iliai mnde fj^in the Arabic 
in ii4£or 1111 by Abu 'L-Mfiali Nasrall^h ibn Muhamtned ibn 
'Abd al-Hamid, for It produced the Persian Aft%'ifrt Sn/cai^ by 
IJusain Ibn ^Alj al-Ws"iz between 1470 and ^vhimce came 
numerous translations into ea:»Lera languages, and which became 
known in France in 1^44 by the translation by David Sahid and 
Cabimin ; this, again^ was soon rendered Into English, Germarth 
and Swedish* Moreover, the Per:7iaa oiigltial was rendered Into 
Turkish by 'All bin Salih between and 1520^ and It was 
rendered into French by Galland and Card cone, the French then 
being translated into German, Dutch, Hungarian, and even Malay ^ 
Olhcr renderings from the Arabic were le^ fertile ; the Hebrew 
version of Jacob ben lileazer In the thiiteentli century is only hi 
pait preserved, the old Spanish version (f* i John of 
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Capua*,*! work afforded ntaterial to Raimundus dt Bit^rris who 
prepared his Lii^r r* Btrta ft K^tila for Johanna of Navane. 
The Itaiiao BaMo in the early twelfth century used some version 
for hi5 Nifz^is La FoiUaine in the second edilion of hia 

FaMfji in i 6 yE expressly states that the greater part of his new 
matter U derived from the Indian sage Pilpay, in whose name we 
may recognize the Sanskrit Vidyapaii, lord of learning. 

3 . T/i£ 

Another case of trs^nslation which 1 $ certain is that of the 
ftikasaptaft\ whose existence, as we have aocn, is attested by 
Ilemacandra in the twelfth century when he cites an episode, 
not in our texts, in which the parrot is caught hy a cal, proving 
probably that variant rccemiions were already in existencci Py 
the beginning of the fourteenth century there already was extant 
a rude Persian version which displeased ilie refined taste of 
NachshabTp a contemporary of Hafiz and Sa^dh who in 1329-30 
produced the TutiTidmfh} which a hundred years later was 
rendered Into Turkish and m the eighteenth century evcpkcd a 
fresh version by Kadiru The TuihuhHt/t rejected part of its 
original as unsuitable, subsi hating other tales partly from the 
VcUtiapancatifi((itika, From the Persian version many talcs 
passed to western Europe r/iii Asia, and one of the tales was 
made famous by Gattfried^s Tristan uHd in vvhich occurs 

the account of tlie ordeal which was used to deceive by proving 
IsoldeV innocence^ fn India the episode old, for It occurs In 
a Chinese fifth-century version of an Indian tale and in a confused 
form Is exlaut in the Jataka book.* 

4 . 0 /Aer Cases 0/ Caniaci Sefwfen Fast and IVest 

Talcs which cannot be traced thus definitely to Indian sources 
may yet readily be assumed to have reached the wext from India 
in vlew^ of these proved facts. Nor is it difficult to imagine modes 
of transmission^; apart from literaturCf tales pass easily enough 

' Ptiiidi, ZDMGr Exi. 505- a I- Ttic “of Kiwtiiii iratLilKttd hjr C. J. L. 

IJtcn Ibe T^rkiih Uf 0- RoM'n.(lfl5fll]L 

t ChKVUicitSp C£tt^ ctnfi f* nfl- j : jBlmk*, fia j ZAtliarbe. AVii^w SiArt/UM, 

PP- :+ ft- 

* Kill iho p«dod A. D- ■&» tee JR.^S^ 1917* (t. 
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from mouth to mouth, and the Crusades resulted in prolonged 
intercourse between Christians and Mahomedans. Then the Arab 
rule in Spain served to mediate between the civilizations of west 
and east, and the Jews in their turn played an important part as 
intermediaries. The influence on the Mongols in this regard has 
been exaggerated by Benfey, but doubtless under“estinnated by 
Cosquin*^ There is no reason to doubt that the Gipsies ® helped 
to spread tales, as their Indian origin is well established. Byzan- 
tine literature,^ again, must have been a factor in the literary 
diffusion of stories. But it would be absurd to assume that the 
borrowing was all from one side, as Benfey was inclined to do 
as regards fairytales, Cosquin has, indeed, done much to defend 
this thesis by his efforts to prove that the better-motived tales 
are often Indian; Lang, with various qualifications, and B^dier 
have insisted instead on the independent generation of tales in 
different places, while Antti Aame has endeavoured to work on 
the basis that every country may produce tales, but these tales 
wander far and wide, so that the end of research is to establish 
motifs which belong to one country or another ; thus a group of 
ideas centring in a magic ring is Indian in origin, another dealing 
with three magic substances is British and French, another 
centring in a magic bird is Persian. In most cases it may be 
frankly admitted that it is extremely difficult to achieve any 
satisfactory result. 

A certain degree of assurance may be felt regarding the 
familiar talc of Sinbad. The Arabian historian Masudi, who died 
in 956, expressly ascribes to the Kitab el SindbM an Indian 
origin ; this work corresponds to the Persian Sindibadndmeh^ 
the Syriac Sindban^ the Arabic 'Seven Viziers' which is found 
in manuscripts of the Arabian Nights^ the Hebrew Sandabar^ 
the Greek Syntipas^ and a mass of European tales. The plan 
of the work is taken from the Paheatanira ; a king entrusts his 
son to a wise man who undertakes to teach him wisdom in six 
months ; the Indian motif of telling tales to save the life of some 
one, here a prince condemned to death, is found, and the stories 

^ Cosquin, Aiudts fsikloriqtuSi pp* 497 (L 

s WHslocki, ZDMG. xlL 448 ff-i xlii 

® E, Kuhn, Bymnt. Zeitsthrift^ iv, a 

^ H. Wirren, Htt indis^fu erigintd van den Griektthm Syntipas ; H«rtel, 2 D MG. 
Ixm, 458 ff. 
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have usually Indian parallels ; that of the ichneumon is taken 
from the Pahcatanira^ and the others are often specimens of 
women’s tricks to cover their infidelities, which are common in 
India, forming as it were a supplement of the Pancaianira- The 
Greek Syntipas contains various passages which can only be read 
successfully by recognizing that they are merely corruptions of 
a Sanskrit original, and everything supports the conclusion that 
we have here another case of an Arabic original rendered from a 
Pahlavi translation of a Sanskrit text* 

It is natural to extend the doctrine and to find the original of 
the Arabian Thousand and One Nights in India, ^ and something 
substantial has been done in this direction by proving that the 
prologue and setting of the tales are a contamination of motifs 
which are quite well known in India- Thus we have the Jain 
legend of Kanakamanjari, who retains for six months the un- 
divided love of the king by the device of beginning a tale each 
night but not finishing it* Again, we have in a Chinese render- 
ing of a Buddhist tale (a*D- 251), in the Kathdsaritsagara, and 
in Hemacandra, variations of the theme of the man who is utterly 
depressed by finding out that his wife is unfaithful, but recovers 
happiness because he discovers that the king himself is equally 
being made a mock of* The further adventure of Shahriar and 
Shahzeman has a parallel in the Kathdsariisdgara. There are 
other traces of Indian influence in the tales, and it is clear that 
it is impossible to ascribe them to borrowing from Persia ; trans- 
lations from Persian into Sanskrit are normally late, as in 
^rivara’s Kathdkautuka^ written on the theme of Yusuf and 
Zuleikha under Zainu-1- Abidin in the fifteenth century. The 
only matter that can be in doubt is the extent of the influence ; 
certainly there is nothing in this case to prove the taking over of 
a whole cycle of stories from an Indian work, now lost. 

In Europe, apart from the translations enumerated, traces of 
real Indian origin are hard to prove*^ A Carolingian poem of the 

' Cosqmo, pp, 165 ff. ; Przyloski, JA. ccv, loi ff., who finds io the 

Svayamvara of India a relic of the Anstroasiatic festival dance at which youcg people 
were mated. Cf. Macdonald, JRAS* 1924^ pp* 353 ff. 

* Ed. and trans. R. Schmidt (Kid, 1898). 

^ Giioter, Buddha^ pp, 99 fi The famous tale of the poison maiden in Indian 
literature and in the west— told of Aristotle and Alexander in the S^cretum Secret&rum 
(cf. Hawthorne, s Dau^httr)^ is discussed by Penier, Oaojt of Story ^ ii. 31 1 ff. 
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ninth century tells how a hunter slew a boar, was himself killed 
by and caused the death of a snake, which is a feeble tale in com- 
parison with the Indian story of the g^ieedy jackal who was lucky 
enough to find a hunter who had killed a deer, and had also 
slain a boar which killed him, but meets death through eating 
first out of the spirit of thrift the bowstring, Peter Alfonsi 
(twelfth century) knows a tale which occurred in Barzoe's intro- 
duction to his version of the Paheatantra and some other Indian 
narratives, but merely as handed down in Arabic. Walter Mapes* 
knowledge is doubtful, but Marie of France has clear parallels, 
and the bird of St Martin recounted by Odo of Sheriton (c. 1215)1 
which held up its limbs to keep up the sky but appealed in terror 
to the saint when a leaf fell on it, can be traced to the Mahdbka^ 
rata and the Pancatantra. Nigel of Canterbury's knowledge 
(c, I [Ho) of the tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with 
that of animals is not necessarily borrowed, nor is the tmtif of 
the fatal letter and its bearer in Saxo Grammaticus probably 
Indian, seeing that we have already the conception in Homer, 
James of Vitry, bishop of Ptolemais, a Crusader, in his Eximpla 
tells from hearsay the stories of the Brahmin W'ho was cheated 
by rogues, of the Brahmin who built castles in the air, and of 
the son who was going to bury his too long-lived grandfather, 
while his own son prepared a grave for him. In the de diver sis 
rebus pvaedtcdbihbus of the Dominican fitienne of Bourbon, who 
died c, I!z 6 o, we find a version of the story of the blind and the 
lame, well known in Jain texts,’ and a variant of the judgement 
of Solomon ^ in which two women dispute over a ball of wool and 
the issue is decided by asking what was the kernel used on which 
to wind the material ^ ; the Indian tale, found in a Chinese version » 
in Buddhaghosa, and the ^nkasaptati^ of his stepfather's device 
of ridding himself of the Bodhisattva appears in Etienne as the 
tale of the page whose prince, suspecting him of an intrigue, 
sends him to the workers at his oven who have instructions to 


' Hertel, Gtisi dts Ostens^ i, 44S 

* Cf* /iw, a/., I&9 ff, on the is^ne of the nlUmate original of the Indian ver- 

sions of 1 Kings, m. r6 i Jataka, 546. 

* Zachariae, A 7 . Sthrifun^ pp. 84 ff. 

Portugal, Cosquin, &!»du Jmtoriqmf, pp. 

►hi’’.? V ofper^nacr n.easug« a, dutiifguiahLug 
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fling into it the first who comes with a royal message, fitienne 
also tells us of the innocent hound, transmuted into St, Guinefort 
and an object of worship, whose tomb he insisted on destroying. 
The Gesta Romanorum contains various stories which may be 
of Indian origin ; one in a manuscript of 1469 ^ is so elaborate as 
to leave no doubt of its origin, for it tells of how a knight who 
was taught in gratitude the language of the beasts managed to 
escape revealing it to his wife, a famous Jataka tale* On the 
other hand it is impossible to ignore independent development ; 
if Heinrich Sense (c, 1330) illustrates the idea of eternity by 
telling of a bird which once in 100,000 years picks up a grain of 
corn from a millstone of the size of the earth (the period until 
the stone shall be made bare is but a moment in comparison with 
eternity), it is far-*fetched to claim derivaLioii from the Indian con- 
ception of a world age as longer than the period taken by a man 

who once in a hundred years rubs a mountain with a silk cloth 
to level it with the ground* 

From the late middle ages comes evidence of the borrowing of 
several stories of cleverness, as in the story of the man who finds 
out guilty servants by more or less accidental observations made 
at table.® The seven-league boots of fairy tale are found in the 
Kaihdsnrttsagara and may be Indian, but many other are 
hardly to be assigned to one nation ; thus we have the hero who 
is vulnerable in one spot only much earlier in Greece than in 
India and independently probably in Germany; the tree which 
yields what it is asked for depends on the widespread belief in 
tree spirits ; the man or animal which yields gold attests, though 
early in India, to community of ideas rather than borrowing ; the 
burning of a skin which frees the enchanted prince seems ethnic* 
Various peoples know of flying birds which carry heroes on long 
journey^ Circe in the Odyssey need not be the source of the 
Yaksini of the tale of Ni^cayadatta in the Katbdsaritsdgara^’^ 

Of interesting matifs due to India Cosquin * offers a good 
example in the Makosadka Jataka tale of how a faithful wife 
served gallants who sought to seduce her in her husband's 

^ Gunter, Buddha^ pp. 132 fT, 

* Cf. Forke, Dig tndischen Mdrchm^ pp, 36 Zaebarbe, op^ pp. 138 ff* 

* See Tawnej's trans., i, 337 ff, ; cf. the Siienes of Od.^ xii. 39 ff, mid Jatakas 41, 
96 * 19® j 439 » dfakdvahsa (Geiger, p. 33)* 

* iiiudts fiikloriquts^ pp. 457 ff* 
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absence, ending up with conveying them in jars before the king, 
an episode which is proved ancient by a relief at Bharhut on which 
is depicted the opening of three coffers in each of which is a 
prisoner. The story is preserved in perhaps a more original 
fashion in the Kashmirian Brhatkatkd l^end of Upako^a, who 
induces the gallants to take a bath and has them blackened by 
a sticky preparation, in which condition they are revealed to the 
king. It seems difficult to doubt that this is the source of the 
inferior version in the fable of Constant du Hamel and Isabeau 
in the thirteenth century. A variant of the same idea appears in 
the story of Devasmita in the Kashmirian Brhatkatkd^ and it is 
probable enough that we must seek an Indian original for the 
form of the legend as it appears in the Gesta Romanorum {c. 
1300), in the romance of Perceforest, and in the fifteenth -century 
English poem, The Wrights Chaste Wife. It is tempting no 
doubt to find ^ in the common idea of the ogre and the fascinat- 
ing daughter who helped the lover to deceive her father, who 
despite his wickedness is stupid, the result of the Indian idea pre- 
served in the Kashmirian Brhatkatkd of the youth who is aided 
by the daughter of a Raksasa whose stupidness she asserts is due 
to his origin, to win her hand by accomplishing all the impossible 
feats set to him. But proof is wanting. Another tale,^ which 
has a fair chance of being Indian in origin, is the type of the boil- 
ing cauldron and the pretended lack of skill as in the case of 
Vikramaditya, who is saved by the warning given by a skull 
from the ruse of a Yogin who bids him turn round a cauldron into 
which he means to fling him ; the king asks to be shown how to 
act and slays the miscreant by his own device. The tale ^ of the 
cat who held a candle for the king but at last lets it go at the 
sight of a third mouse, though he has permitted two to pass un- 
noticed, may be of Indian origin, but that is clearly not proved ; 
it is, however, probable that the idea of the vigil of Solomon and 
Marcolphus, well known in the fourteenth century, is due to India, 
where the tale of Rohaka^ and the king of Ujjain is known in 
the twelfth century and that of Pradyota and a Gandharan is 

> Cosqaio, Hi., p. 35. 2 ^ pp^ 

> Op. Hi., pp* 401 fir. 

* On him cf. cti., pp. 66, 94 f., 190 ; Un^ pr&gsnii(>rt Indiana 

dtl BtrtH(U (188S). 
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found m the Kanjur^ in the ninth century. N'or the idea, of the 
magician and hia appi entlce ^ who a^umes all sorts of forms to 
emcT^e from different impasses unique ; the legend of Mestra in 
Ovid * shows that tales of this sort could easily arise in indepen- 
dence of Indiap where indeed the rnvt(/\a not specially important. 

5. T&£ RomaNci in Gre£C€ and India 

Tt is natural that efforts should have been made to prove the 
derivation from Greece of the Tndian ramance^ as it appears 
seemingly full-fledged in the works of Subandhu, Bana^ and even 
in some degree Dandin, Peterson^'s * argument for Greek in- 
flucncOr strictly limited in ^ope^ w^as based in part nn the 
indubitable fact of Gieek iniluence on astronomy and a.slrology, 
and in part on the new spirit which he discerned in the romances* 
which clothed with flesh and bloDd the dry bones of the simple 
tale with its rapid but monotonous stream of adventures. He 
quoted, however, in support of his view merely passages illus- 
trating the affection of Achilles Tatius in his tale of Kleitophon 
and Leukippe for minute descriptions of the beauty oftlic beloved, 
the effect oflove upon man, and the love which other things have 
for each other, citing the story of the affection of the male palm 
for the female pal mg which is given fruition by the grafting nf 
a shoot into the heart of the male. To this Reich* has added 
merely a liat of similarities; thus we find both in Indian and In 
Greek romance the concepiion of lave at first right j of lovers 
revealed to each other in a dream, the swift change of fortune 
from good to evil and Lhen back to prospeTity, adventure and ship- 
wreck at sea„ heroes as well as heroines of wondeiful beauty, free 
use of detailed description both of love and of nature^ All these 
things may be admitted^ but cle.irly they do not prove borrow'- 
ing, though they render It possible The tale of the loves of the 
palmsTp it is clear^ suggests Syria rather than either Greece or 
India * it is decidedly different from the Indian wedlock of the 
mango and the jasmine recorded in the Kavyas. 


* C«qaln, rijf., pp, iT* Fc* other wgii^nlioDi •« iWwrj n 

fpcfidffKi where i»Ur ana he detli nfiih tbA iUpp«r Mdrt/ui 

» AfiL, rilL IT. 

* pp. 9? ff. 
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More definite evidence is .tdduced by Rohde and by Weber * 
who holds that we find the milif of the VasavAdattS — which, it 
must be reinetnbcred. has no known antecedent in Tndia- in a 
tak teco unted by Athenaios on the authority of Chares of 
Mytilenc, an official of Alexander the Great. This tak of Zari- 
adres and Odatis contains the motif f of lovers who ace each other 
In a dream, and are finally united through the late) ventlon of the 
maiden's inarriage ceremonial in which slic enjoys the right of 
ehoice. But even if we compare the aivakening of Vasavadattil 
at her lover's embrace to the story of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
and find parallels in the Greek romance for armies which war for 
the possession of a maiden, we have the fact that the tale 
admittedly in the Greek version is not Greek, and in point offset 
in Hrdausi we leam that the daughter of the emperor of Rome 
wes her lover Gushlasp in a dream and herself claims him as hus- 
band. The choice of a husband in this way by a princess i$ an early 
Indian practice, and the Persian tale may easily have come from 
India in the first place. 

A different aspect ivas given to the hypothesis by F. Lacdtc,'^ 
when he claimed that Gupadhya himself was under Greek influence, 
thus departing from Peterson's contrast between the predcecasors 
of the fomancea and these works. But hia opinion later ‘ changed, 
and he adduced evidence in favour of the borrowing of the Greek 
ronunee from India. Of his evidem-r, part may be at once dis- 
missr^ as being irrelevant to the quesliou of origin, as it concerns 
merely incidents and might therefore be borrowed without the 
romance as a whole bei ng adopted by Greece from Ind ! a. I n any 
case, however, these details seem inadequate to prove theJr case • 
the plant which cures wounds in three days has b«n compared to 
the plant „f but it belongs to the most 

pmiitive period ofCxmek as well as Indian medicine. The unwink- 
ing eyes and f«t that touch not the ground which mark out the 
gods from men is Indian, but the latter detail at least is recognized 
by the artists of the Roman Empire, and Kalaairis shows that 
the //fad * was believed to be the authority for both the assertions. 


ih. iivitL 45* ff. 
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When Theaf^cjics and Chariklea see each Other' for the first time, 
they seem to recoRniiC each other as jf they had knnwn each 
other before; this ir not merely a common feeUrig amon^ modern 
people, but Plaio had a doctrine of fecollcctiou which mtm far 
marc lihcly to be present to a Greek author than an Indian 
romance fn&ft/* In the general purpose of the romances there is 
absolutely nothing un- Greek. On the contrary, the 
jusHfics the irials of its hero by the doctrine that he and Uh 
beloved had to be brought almost to death in order that the 
Aithiopians might ccaso in practice human £acrifice+ The fate 
that eisewhere governs the progress of events is casenti ally Greek, 
more Greek than Indian, and it b most significant that nothing in 
said of the misfortunes w'hich fall on the heroes being due to evil 
deeds done in past lives. Moreover, it is striking that in all the 
complex adventures recounted in the Greek roman cea wc do not 
have Indian scenes or episodes, though there ivaa abundant room 
for them* and the authors of the romances w*ece largely them- 
selves Orientals;, not natives of Greece proper. 

There remains, ihcrefore, the argument from form. LacAte 
contends that the Katha foim was original in India, that there 
alone did it develop, and that it was borrowed by the Greek 
romance^ from lndia» Hvery part of the proof b defective. The 
Katha manner in its .Himpler forms is the most natural ^ of all, 
and Lacftte admits that we have it in the Otffssfjj but he holds 
that it was not developed in Greece^ Of ihia there is no proof 
whatever ; ibxi dialogues of Plato, which are reported conversa- 
tions, he admits to be excepiions to his rule, but holds that the 
manner was confined to philosophy! which borrowed il from the 
Mimes of Sophron. This b a very impSausibk assumption, and 
is further contradicted by. the evidence^ Wk know of the love of 
Greece for talcSj the story-tellera of SybarTs aiid Kphesos were 
famous, there ta the evidence of Apuleius^ who refers to his 

in the words ui fg& tHi varies 

/a^nloj It IS a perfectly fair deduction to make from 

this definite staicmenL that Gie Ephesian tales known to Apulcius 
— including doubtless Arjsteidcs"^ w'hich were rendered 

1 It ii fouikl rdily embcixiRi! uf Atarifft th^rfi! it vtff £±r]yj; 

MnjpcrR, CV«/fj pp. aj ff. 

* TeoiTet-Schwaitiep t i Ltieu^ 3^ a, . 
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by Sisenna,^ already exhibited the form of a framework story 
with reports of experiences of the actors inserted. In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (v) Pallas’s adventures include meeting and hear- 
ing tales from the Muses, in whose account of Demeter and 
Proserpina are inserted two narratives by Arethusa; in xiv 
in Aeneas’ adventures we have Macareus’ narrative to Achae- 
menides, in which is inserted a tale by a maiden of Circe’s. We 
have, therefore, no conceivable need to seek in India for the pro- 
totype, especially as chronology is all against the suggestion. 
We know nothing that we can prove of the actual manner of the 
Brhatkatha and its date is utterly uncertain, assuredly not early 
enough to make dependence even possible,* while as regards the 
Vasavadatta we know that it is later than any extant Greek 
romance of the period dealt with by Lacdte. A further insuper- 
able difficulty would be the fact that Lacdte thinks of popular 
transmission, recognizing that no Greek could understand a real 
Indian romance in Sanskrit, while such transmission would cer- 
tainly give only tales, not the elaborate construction which is the 
one point which could be used to prove derivation. 

In point of fact there is no general agreement in the Greek 
romances as regards form ; it would have been strange if there 
had been, for Greek writers are usually successful in achieving 
originality. Heliodoros sometimes relates himself the tale, some- 
times brings the actors before us in conversation to tell of their 
doings, just as does Homer j Xenophon is a simple narrator ^ 
Achilles Tatius puts his talc into the mouth of Kleitophon, but 
the latter relates it as if he were an outsider, recording what 
happened to himself and to the heroine impartially. It is only 
in Antonius Diogenes that we find anything more complex. 
There the story opened with a letter from the author to his sister, 
sending her a copy of a letter from Balagros to Phifa, enclosing 
a note drawn up by one Erasinides of a conversation between 
Deinias and ICymbas. Deinias 3 narrative consists largely of 
a story told to him by Derkyllis, in which are inserted reports to 
Derkyllis by Astraios and Mantinias. and again by Astraios 

' TenfTel-Schwabe, 5 156, 

• There is Apuleia.’ own work {t. a. d. i6o) and Lnfcianos' as well 

as Petronius- Satirae (Teuffcl-Schwabe, h 305), and above all Ovid’s work The 
Arati.. mski. manner, as Tyrrell p, ,,3, f 
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to Derkyllis and Mantinias; at the close of Derkyllis* narrative 
Deinias reports what he heard from AzuHs, and the dose of 
Deinias’s conversation with Kymbas is followed by the final note 
of Erasinides. This is complex, no doubt, but a perfectly natural 
development, just as the Indian Katha in Vasavadafid is a 
natural development from simpler forms. The further parallels 
drawn by Lac6te are invalid ; the letter from the author to 
Faustinus, which seems clearly to have been in an appendix, is 
only remotely similar to the introductions to the Vds^yudattd 
and Sana’s works, while the statements at the head of each book 
of the work as to stories parallel to the marvels he relates have 
no real resemblance to the introductory verses prefixed to each 
chapter of the Harsctcarita only, which, it may be added, is not 
in the slightest degree in form like the work of Antonius. Nor, 
it must be admitted , is it altogether reasonable to ignore the fact 
that, while the Greek romances are silent as to India, the exis- 
tence of Yavanas and their cunning, especially in the fabrication 
of aerial ships, is referred to in the Kashmirian Brhaikatkd^ which 
knows their skill in architecture, and Budhasvamtn attests the use 
of Greek beds, suggesting that even the original Brhatkaihd may 
have known of the Greeks as cunning and skilled craftsmen,^ 

Denial of any relation of interdependence is also asserted by 
L. H. Gray,® who calls attention to many parallels, letters 
between lovers, long-winded lamentations, threats of suicide, the 
stories within stories, descriptions of nature, detailed personal 
descriptions, learned allusions and citations of precedents, even 
strained compounds, and alliterations, parisoi,^ homoioteleuta, and 
other figures of rhetoric which recall the Sanskrit Anupr^a and 
Yamaka. But he insists that the least part of the Sanskrit 
romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of its 
characters ; alt the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute description of nature, detailed characterization of exploits, 
and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the Greek 
romance, on the other hand, the essence is the narrative of one 

' Cf. Lac6te, op. cit., p. a 86. The existence of a Greek ami Eurasian population in 
Gandhara for a couple of centuries at least (^ouclier, V AH Ctico*Bouddhique dti 
Candkara^ ii, 448 ff.) cannot be ignored. 

^ Vdsavado/fdf pp. 35flf. Cf. G. N. Baneijee, HtlUnhm in Ancttni India, pp. 

® Cr Amlotle, BAH. iil. toff. 
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improbable adveiUtire after another, fine writing is pmctically 
discarded| description nnd appreciation of nature are casentialKy 
neglected. To the tatter <tssertion there Is of course admitted 
an exception irt the case of the of Longus, but that 

author derives directly from Theokrito^j Bion« and Moschas, 

while the Sani^krit romance owe:» its love for nature to Indian 
feeling. The with its affinities to the picar- 

esque rmriance is without real parallel in the Greek romances^ 
though St has affinities to the of Petronins. 

An interesting parallel is drswTi by Cray between the manner 
of I-yly in his and that of Subandhu. They agree in 

laying all stress on form rather than subject- mattert though Lyly 
has a didactic end foreign to Subandhu. I-y1y employs the 
device familiar in India of emboxing a $tory within a story, as 
in the case of the tale of CalltmachuK, which itself includes the 
sLory of the hermit Cassandei%. Moreover, his paronDmasiaa, hut 
alliterations^ his antithesea, and his learned allusions arc In dose 
haimotiy with the Indian practice. The instance is valuable as 
a reminder that parallels may arise without borrowing on either 
side. 

6 , Hexameter aad Indian Metre 

An interesting suggestion has been made by Jacobi ^ that the 
Doha metre of Apabhraii^a, with which may be- compared the 
Dodhaka meire of Classical Sanskrit poetry, in so far a$ both are 
essentially originally dactylic in structure* is to bo traced hack to 
the Greek hexametefp the Doha being the result of coiuhming 
two hexameters into a atan£a and then dividing h in the u^ual 
Indian manner into four llnes^ The Abhiras, he contends, 
situated in Gandhaia and ihc ncighbourbood during the period 
of the influrnce of the Greco-Bactrian kings, and they must have 
eventually felt the need for a rendering into an Indian speech 
of the Homeric poems which, as Dio * tells us, the Greeks loved 
so dearly, and clung to even when” ilicy had lost much ebc of 
Hellenic character. TUc version of Homer thus made for the 
educated classes would probably be in the metre of the origin ah 

* /ri^s^Anyit IVat'ttrjmgwi, pjk ijjflf, 

* Or. IHlr S. Oik the ainciHnt oF Cttck kno^'h in tpjiliji cf. Kftikieiij, JHASL 1913. 

|ip. Tfl-Jl FT: 191 pp. taj ft.: pp. jiS FT. ; ThcraiMp ipijji jipt |qi^ i. 
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anH thus the Doha would grow up as the peculiar metre of the 
Abhfias and would cLing to Apabhran^ poetry. A parallel 
may be seen In the great inAucnce exerted un Bengal prose 
literature by the missionaries of Scrampore. 

Jaeobi^!i theory rests uatu rally on the validity of the assertion 
of Dio that the Indians had a Lranslaiion of Horner^ which is 
repeated by Aelian^ who asserts the same of the Persian kings^ 
and who may have used the aame source aii Diop although U is 
possible that he merely copies the latter. The general view ^ 
that Dio's reference is really to the as the Indian 

equivalent of Homer is possible, but there is no doubt that it is 
not proved. Jacobi strengthens his case by pointing out that 
from the later sculpture of India we should never be able to 
demon fitrate Hellenistic infliiencep were it not for the Candharan 
artj which being permanenl has survived to testify to the strength 
of Greek art, and It might be added that the proof of the influence 
of Greek painting has probably been lost through the disappear-^ 
ance of the frchcocs which onec exi&ited in abundance in Gan* 
dhar.i.^ But, granting that the talc of Dio may have foundation, 
Jt muiSi be admitted that it docs not seem possible to accept as 
even probable the ortgio suggested for the Doha ; the dactylic 
form IS easy to explain independent ly» It must, howe\^err be said 
that the effort of I..cumanii® to reconstruct an Indo-European 
metre with a quantitative basis, of whicli the Doha would be 
a descendant, Is clearly a mere resting on utterly 

inconclusive evidenre. 

i WctscTj IS, u. i«i IE 

* Cfr Efvgchcr, Ju CanJJkara^ IL 4OJ t 

’ |S IT, unci dvruvhcrit. UU wqrlc a TiUllCii by A CcrlU- 

|iLrlc fiiloT? to wdyh evJdelVfiA lUid iubSlIly Id QiccL critikiHn. lly iny* 

Iblhi; israJd lie |>tvTicd. MciUct wmS Wclkr (^!il. t 1 iTih w bom lie atuckft, ate 
MMirjd^r. 
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THEORIES OF POETRY 
T, The Beginnings of Theory on Poetry 

I T is very possible to exaggerate the effect of theories of 
poetics^ on Indian poetry and to ignore the fact that in India 
as elsewhere the poets set the models on which theory was 
built, and that it was only gradually that the effect of the text- 
books on poetics came to be of ever-increasing importance. It 
is’ little short of absurd to imagine Kalidasa as laboriously striving 
to conform to rules which in his time were, to the best of our 
knowledge, only in process of formulation, and which in any case 
were, as we can see from our extant sources, always being laid 
down with distinct divergences of emphasis and detail. Of the 
age of the study of poetics we can say little, but the fact that 
Fanini does not mention Alamkarasutras, while he does recog- 
nize NatasQlras, certainly suggests that dramaturgy came before 
a general survey of poetics, even if we do not believe that Panin i 
knew a fully developed drama. With this accords the fact that, 
beyond vague references to Ka^yapa and a Vararuci, and Yaska's 
knowledge of discussions of similes, Upamas,^ we have no certain 
information on poetics until it occurs as a subordinate element in 
chapter xvi of the Bharatiya Nafyafdstra, which is essentially 
a treatise of dramaturgy and which may be placed conjecturally 
somewhat earlier than Bhasa and Kalid^a, though there is no 
strict proof of date. The great merit of this tre atise, a compila- 
tion unquestionably from previous works, is that it develops the 
doctrine of sentiment, Rasa, with its eight subdivisions as erotic, 
comic, pathetic, and those of horror, heroism, fear, disgust, and 
wonder. Sentiment is a condition in the mind of the spectator 
of a drama, or, we may add, the hearer or reader of a poem, 

' SccS. K, Be, Safiskrii Po€(ki ; P. V, Kane, Sdhityadarpatm (19^3); 

Hari Cband, KaMasa ct Part paitiqut Je Vindt (1917) ; V, V. Sovani, Ekat:darkar 
Comm. VcL, pp, 3S7 ff. ; Trivcdi, pp> 401 flf, 

5 Nirttkia, ill. 13 ; cf. Paninl, ii. j, 55 f,, 3, 72. 
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produced by the emotions of the characters, and the emotions, 
Bhavas, are excited by factors which may either be the object 
of the emotion, as the loved one is in the case of love, or serve to 
heighten it, as does the spring season. The emotions manifest 
themselves in effects of various kinds, and they are essentially 
distinct in psychological character among themselves, while the 
sentiments, though subdivided according to the emotions which 
excite them, are nevertheless essentially one in feeling, and this 
feeling, which later authorities seek more clearly to define, is 
a special purely aesthetic emotion comparable to the bliss obtained 
in contemplation of the absolute by the intellect which can com- 
prehend it.^ 

This, however, is not the side of the Naiya^dstra which was 
fated to elicit the chief attention of writers on poetics as opposed 
to dramaturgy. Poetics developed, if it did not -originate, in 
distinction from dramaturgy, and writers on it were long content 
to refer merely to that science. The topics which were to 
engage writers on poetics, however, appear in elementary, though 
not undeveloped, form in the Ndty^fdstru. It recognizes four 
figures of speech, the simiJe, Upama, the metaphor, Rupaka, the 
Dipaka, in essence the use of one predicate to many subjects or 
one subject to many predicates, and the Yamaka, repetition of 
syllables or alliteration. There is no distinction of figures as 
those of sound, ^abdalarhkara, and of sense, Arthalamkara, and 
it is significant of early poetry that there are given ten kinds 
of Yamakas, but only five of Upamas. The Yamakas remain 
prominent in the older school of poetics, including Bhatd, Dandin, 
Vamana, Rudrata, and the Agni Pur ana section on poetics, but 
Bhamaha already admits but five kinds and Anandavardhana 
and Mammata make it clear that the figure has no real aesthetic 
importance, though in later as well as older poetry, for instance, 
the Ghatakarpara^ it is freely used, serving in lieu of rhyme. 
Further, serving like the figures to bring out the sentiment, are 
given the ten qualities and the ten defects ; it is characteristic oi 
the beginnings of the science that the defects are given positively 
and the qualities given as the negation of the defects, while in 
fact it is impossible thus to connect the two lists. Moreover, 
the details of the lists are obscure, and differently interpreted 

^ Sec Keith, Ssnsiri/ Drama (1934), pp. 31411. 
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botli by tlie later writers on poetics and by the commentators on 
the Qastra. On one view^ the defects are: absence of a com- 
plete meaning ; incongruity with the context ; tautology ; ambi- 
guity; violation of syntactical regularity; grammatical errors; 
break of metrical rules as to pause ; misuse of long or short 
syllables in metre; breach of euphonic rules; and inconsistency 
as to place, time, artistic usage, popular belief, logic, or science* 
The qualities are : ?Iesa, possibly in the sense of suggested sense ; 
Prasada, clearness ; Samata, evenness implying ease of compre- 
hension ; Samadhi, superimposition of something special in the 
sense; Madhurya, sweetness ; Ojas, strength arising from the use 
of compounds with respect to suitable concatenations of letters ; 
Saukumarya, smoothness arising from happy metres and con- 
junctions; Arthavyakti, explicitness of sense; Udara, elevation 
of subject and sentiment; and Kanti, loveliness, delighting the 
mind. 


Of developments after the (Jastra we know nothing definite, and 
we can only guess at the stages by which new figures were found 
out* If we can take Bhamaha's account as helping us histori- 
cally — which is a pure assumption not suggested in any way by 
that author— we may hold ^ that the first step was to distinguish 
Anuprasa, alliteration, from Yamaka, the former affecting only 
single letters, the latter involving the repetition of syllables* 
But it is much more dubious if the fact that Bhamaha mentions 
after this set of five a set of six has any chronological conclusion, 
and the figures themselves are rather more complex than can be 
supposed to have been early. They are : Ak^pa, paraleipsis, 
the denial of one thing to imply another; Arthantaranyasa, 
corroboration, the adduction of some instance or principle to 
prove an assertion ; Vyatireka, contrast by dissimilitude ; Vibha- 
vana, abnormal causation, when something comes about by 
some unusual reason ; Samasokti, brevity, suggestion by meta- 
phorical expressions ; and Ati9ayokti, hyperbole. Possibly to 
this period has been referred the figure Vartta, which, however, 
was not generally accepted, though Dandin perhaps,^ treats it as 
a sort of Hetu, cause* Our trust in the whole theory is seriously 
undermined when we find that to a third period of development 


^ Bhamaha, iv ; logical faults are given in v, 
* Jacobi, SUA, i9Ja,pp, saofT. s 


For Bharala's list sec ivi. 84 ff. 

If Jacobi rightly refers ii* 244 to it* 
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are assigned three new figures : Yathasamkhya, relative order ; 
UtpreksSj poetical fancy ; and Svabhavokti, description of the 
nature of a thing in its reality as appreciated by the poetic 
imagination ; and that the fourth period is made to recognize the 
large number of figures, twenty- four more, in Bhamaha. What is 
really clear is that the Bhattikavya^ Dandin, and Bhamaha all had 
before them a large number of figures which they treat in slightly 
different ways, Bhamaha for instance rejecting the forces of cause, 
Hetu, Suksma, and Le^a, accepted by Dandin, To assert even 
a common source for Dandin and Bhamaha as opposed to Bhatti 
is beyond cur means of proof, and to ascribe to Medhavin the 
invention of Utpreksa is quite invalid. 

2 . The Early Schools of Poetics 

In Dandin we come, as usual in Indian scientific literature, to 

an authority who used freely many predecessors whose works 

are lost, and who, therefore, presents us with a fully developed 

and elaborate doctrine. Dandin was doubtless the author of 

* ¥ 

the Dagakumdracariia and his relation to Bhamaha has been 
keenly discussed.^ The difficulty of decision rests on the fact 
that both authors can be made out to be attacking each other's 
views, but that there is nothing whatever strictly to prove that 
they are not dealing with views expressed by some predecessor 
of the other, as we know for certain in the case of Bhamaha 
that he used ^ Medhavin, who must have expressed opinions 
similar to those assailed by Dandin. It is, however, on the 
whole, probable that Bhamaha knew Dandin, while Dandin 
did not use him, and with this agrees the generally less refined 
views of Dandin as in his enumeration of thirty-two kinds of 
simile, which Bhamaha reduces to four. Dandin’s rejection of 
the difference between Kalha and Akhyayika seems thoroughly 
sound, while Bhamaha's defence seems specially directed against 
Dandin, It is striking also that Dandin never notices one of the 

* Cf. on Canto X Nobd, in Mmion^ xxxTrii. 

* Kime, Sahityadarpana (19^3), pp. xiv ff* ; M. T, Nanai mhiengir, JRAS. 1905, 

PP» 535 \ Pathak, JBRAS. xxiii. 19 ; lA. xli. 336 fC, $nppori Bhimaha’s posteriority 

against Trivedi^ lA. xlii. 358 IT. R. \ Narasimhaebar, lA. jtXu 906^. *, xUL 305 ; Nobel, 
ZDMG. Ixxiii. 190 C ; Hari Cband, Aaliddya^ pp. 70 ff. ; Jacobij /tv, cii. 

* ri. 40, 88 ; Medhavirudra, Nami on RudraU, xi. 34. Cf. Kavyaf^itmamn, p. 1 3, 
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many verses adduced by Bhamaha to expound his views* The 
matter is not, indeed, of the highest importancej for it is not 
supposed in any case that Dandin lived long after Bhamaha, 
who certainly used the works of Uddyotakara (c. 650) and 
probably knew the Nyusa of J inend rabudd hi {c. 700), On the 
whole, having regard to the facts regarding the Dagakumara- 
caritay which suggests that it precedes Subandhu and Bana, we 
may place Dandtn some generations before Bhamaha* 

To Dandin poetry appears under the metaphor of a body of 
words determined by the sense which it is desired to set out, and 
that body is ornamented, the term Alamkara here being used in 
the most general sense to cover anything which lends beauty to 
the poem as ornaments do to the human body* A poem may 
consist of verse, prose, or both, as in the drama and the Campu ; 
no Indian writer on poetics allows himself to be led astray into 
demanding verse form as a condition of poetry* This, of course, 
was a natural conclusion from the fact that law, medicine, 
astronomy and astrology, grammar, and philosophy had all been 
composed in verse, so that outer form was obviously no criterion 
between the literature of knowledge and that of power* Of 
verse forms Dandin enumerates the Sargabandha or Mahakavya, 
the characteristics of which we have already noted ; Muktaka, 
single verses ; Kulaka, groups of up to five verses ; Ko^a, uncon- 
nected verses by different authors ; Samghata, similar verses by 
one author. Of prose he mentions Katha, Akhyayika, and 
Campu, recognizing as current the difference between the first 
two, but rejecting it as quite artificial and not even in accord- 
ance with practice. The use of different languages is admitted, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraii^a, and mixtures of these being 
allowed, seen in the Mahakavya in Sanskrit, in poems in the 
Skandhaka metre in Prakrit, in the Asara in Apabhran^a, and 
the Nataka, drama, in a mixed form.' Dandin also recognizes 
the distinction between a poem to be heard and one to be seen; 
but refers to works on dramatic art for consideration of the latter* 

Of special interest is the new presentation of the doctrine of 
qualities. It is clear that before Dandin there had developed the 
doctrine of schools or paths, Marga, of poetry, and Bana refers 

> The sense of the terms U not given by Dandin, and is dubious; the last may be 
poezn» in one metre. Osara is a v.L 
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to four of them, as we have seen. Dandin declares for the exis- 
tence of two types, holding that subvarieties ar^incalculable, and 
he sets them against each other as the Vaidarbha and Gauda, the 
former the southern, the latter the eastern, the distinguishing 
marks being the presence in the former of ten qualities which 
the other does not usually accept* Dandin shows clearly that 
these distinctions are not his own, and his descriptions are here 
and there suggestive of doubt on his own part as to what is 
meant, a doubt increased by divergences of view among the 
commentators. One quality, indeed, is admitted to be liked even 
by the Gaudas, perspicuity of sense ; if the ocean is feferred to 
as red, that requires the addition of the words ‘ through the blood 
of the serpents/ But the merit of clearness, Prasada, applicable 
to the use of words in a natural way, is not attractive to the 
Gaudas ; they like a phrase such as anatyarjunabjanmasadrks- 
dhko balaksaguh^ * the white- beamed (moon) has a spot similar 
to the not-very-white water-born (lotuses) \ where the rare 
expressions are excused in the Gauda view by their being etymo- 
logically derivable* Udaratva signifies the presence in a sentence 
of a distinguished quality, thus giving elevation of style, as in : 

arthindm krpand drstis tvanmukke paiitd sakrt 
tadavastkd punar deva ndnyasya mukham iksate. 

* Once the sad eye of suppliants hath fallen on thy face, o king, 
it taketh there its abode, and gazeth not at the face of any other/ 
Another explanation given by Dandin himself makes elevation 
the result of the use of ornamental epithets such as lildmbuja^ 
toy- lotus, kriddsaras, play- lake, kemdugada, gold bracelet, 
Kanti is the grace of beauty, which is in harmony with nature, as 
opposed to the exaggeration, Atyukti, of the Gauda style ; the 
two are neatly contrasted : the Vaidarbha has : 

anayor anavadydngi stanayor yrmbkamanayok 
avakd^o na parydptas tava bdkulatdntare^ 

* O maiden with faultless limbs, there is not space enough between 
thy creeper-like arms for the expansion of those swelling breasts/ 
The Gauda exaggerates : 

alpam nirmitam dkdfafH andtocycLivu vedhasd 
idam evamvidham bkdvi bftavaiydh sianajrmbhananu 
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- Surety the creator hath made this world too narrow, foreseeing 
not so great an extension of thy breasts/ Samadhi denotes 
metaphorical expression, and Dandin shows how words normally 
vulgar can be used if the sense be no longer literal, as in the case 
of tfarn^ vomit, nisthtv^ and tidgr, spit out. 

These five qualities are clearly essentially connected with 
sense, a sixth, Madhurya, sweetness, is defined as possessing 
Rasa, which here denotes rather tastefulness than sentiment as 
taken by Biihler among others, and this is a quality of sense as 
well as of sound, for it applies to the extent of forbidding the use 
of expressions suggesting vulgar ideas, requiring that love should 
be alluded to in decently veiled phrases. It, however, also has 
to do with tasteful arrangement of sounds, and in this there is 
a divergence between the styles, for the Vaidarbha likes the 
combination of harmonious sounds, while the Gauda prefers the 
more obvious and blatant device of alliteration outright. The 
Vaidarbha also demands Sukumarata, gentleness, which means the 
use of syllables which are not rough sounding, while the Gaudas 
like harsh sounds when they serve to accord with the sentiment 
expressed. Thus we have for the Vaidarbha the pleasing if in 
sense negligible: 

vtandalikrtya barhdni kanthair madhuraglHbhih 
kaldpinah pranrtyanti kale jlmutamalinu 

‘ Making circles of their tails the peacocks dance in the season 
of the clouds, uttering sweet cries/ Contrast the Gauda fiery 
utterance : 

iiyakiena ksapitah paksah ksatriymam ksanad i(L 

In d. moment the host of the warriors was destroyed by Para- 
^urama. There is again a distinction as to Samata, evenness : 
the Vaidarbha style likes the letters to be soft, harsh, or well 
mixed, but the Gaudas do not object to unevenness, and the 
poetry aiming at brilliance or bombast of both sense and orna- 
ment {artk&lamkaradambara) is recognized as having won fame. 
The Vaidarbhas also like Qlista, stability, ^ diction which is not 
loose, i.e. composed of easily pronounced syllables— while the 
Gaudas do not mind the latter defect, provided it be alliterative ; 

' In i. 43 Jhis seems the best sense ; Liidets b Nobel’s Indian Fettry, p. 107, n. i J. 
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thus to express the common idea of a jasmim: wreath and it$ 
attendant bees the Vaidarbhaa aay : 

mar*JtA^ the Gauriaa tridia/iina/ti /vlii/iAitIfAl. Finally both Jilyles 
like force, O}^, consisting of ler^tby compownda^ or rather of 
a large number of compounds, both in prose and poetry in the 
Gauda viewi in pm»e only in that of Vaidarbban usagep though 
the latter would evidently sanction it if it Wd.^ set off by short 
words as in : 

kasja kdmii£nrmh c£tv tdrntH nn kari^pUif 

^ Whose heart is not made lovesick by the sight of the ivestem 
sky^ whose garmentj the evening sun^^ hangs on the slopes of the 
clouds that are her breaats ? ' The poet recognizes that varieties of 
COmpouads are made by the mingling of syllables long and sliort. 

Dandin insists that to produce the elTtciTvc poelry he has 
praised are necessary natural genius, which ad:ies from impressions 
formed in earlier births, much study* and great application, and^ 
recognizing that the first requisite may be unattainable, allows 
concentration on the second two- He then proceeds^ in Book ii of 
the Kdvjddar^a^ to define Alaihkaras as those quail ties which 
produce charm in poetry, some of which have been already men- 
tioned in dealing with the difference of styles, while tliose common 
to both itylcfl are enumerated In 11 and lii, the figures of sense 
coming first, tlian those of sound, treated from our point of view at 
absurd length* The early state of Dan^in^s vietvs sa shown in 
his failure to distinguish quality and figure, and in his making no 
effort to explain the poetic effect of figures save by mere 
generalities. Nor has he any scheme of division of figures;, and 
in a manner somewhat startling we find that he ranks as a figure^ 
the first of all, Svabhavoktl, natural dtzaCilption as a thing 
appears to a poet* This figure — or rather ornament — is of a quite 
special kind, for it is classed as opposed to all the rest of the 
figures of sense, which are classed under Vakrokti^ crooked, non- 
natural, figurative, speech. The meaning of the dijatinction must 
be that in the former case the poet* by his dheemment, sees the 
essence of a thing — using that terra In the widest sense* be it an 
Individual thing, or a species, or a quality or action — ^and sets it 
out in plain speech; in the laLier he describe not necesSiarUy with 
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special intuiHon, but with figufalivc language. Jle bus alfL-aily 
tnsi&icd, in his acemmt of the qualities, on ths Kupremc importance 
to the poet of ihc udc of metaphor. 

The actual Iiitt of tigutos^ is a curious mixture including irmch 
that we bhould not reckon figures of a. distinct kind, as well as 
figures more naturally so styled. Wc have in his order the 
simile in thirty^! wo varieties, the metaphor, the Dipaka, Avrti, 
repetition In the sense of the use. c.g., of four dincrcnt verbs wiUi 
one meaning as a quasi contrast to the Dipalta, Aksepa. Atthan- 
taratiyasa. Vyatireka, Vibhivana, Samasokti, hyperbole, poetic 
fancy, and then three figures rejected by'Hharaaha, Hetu. 
Suksma, and J hesc express cause, convey a meaning by 

adroit hint or gesture, or conceal sontcihing which has almost 
come to light j but Dandin gives us an aJlernative view of Le^a, 
a rebuke or eulogy. Then come order ; Preyas, the expression of 
pleasure i Rasavat, the expression of one or other of the senti* 
menta ; Oijasvin, that of vigour ; Paryiyokla, the expression 
indirectly of something which cannot openly be avowed ; Sami- 
hita, meitcioning some fact which has come to afford aid to one's 
end Udatta. description of something noble or elevated j Apa- 
hnuti, seeming denial to affirm more strongly ; ^Ilesa, double 
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any idea of order* boen conjofned with Svabhlvoktij we 
may compare Aristotle's ^ itripyua^ It is imponant to natc that 
Dandm expressly irtcnLion^ Llm vkw of some authors which made 
a hyperbole implicit in every hg;ure whatever, ^nd he himself 
lays it dowQ that iti every form of Vakrokti the use of the 
enhances the beanty* thus according approval to the practice of 
Subaadhu and Biina and of himself in his Jess immoderate action 

Book ill of the develop^i at ^reat length the doc- 

trine of Vamakaa* leading ua to the stanza with OJic consonant, 
Wj only 3 then foltovv riddles and finally the ten defects of poetry 
milch as ill the Naijafasini. But nothing of real value is here 
found. 

The doctrines of found an echo and completion in 

those of Vsim a nip* who is doublieas to be placed at the end of 
the eighth century.^ Wc have in him the emergencep however* of 
a new^ idea, that of the soul of poeity as opposed merdy to the 
body^ As later than both Dandin and Rhamaha he has a more 
developed idea of the nature of Kavya ; il is not merely words 
and meaning or sense, but there must be qualities and figures as 
wclL Rut he also seeks to fit all the elements in Da^di^ into 
a scheme, based on the doctrine of Rsri, a new word for style* 
The soul of poetry is style w'hich is a specified arrangement of 
wordsp the term specified referriog to distinction according lo the 
qualities possessed which are the cause ofchaim in poeto%'vhile 
the figures arc ranged as things which add tO the charm. He 
admits three kinds of Riti. VaidarbhT, Gaud!. Pancail. so styled 
because found among the local poctSt but noi due to local causes. 
The VaidarbhT is perfect and has all the qualities. The Gaudi 
is accorded the qualities of Kanti and Ojaa, understood here in 
the sc rise of many compounds which are of great length, and 
high-suunding words, a statement illustrated by a famous stanza 
of BhavabhutL The Fancall has sweetness and gentleness p 
Madhurya and SaukumSrj'a* like the style of Puranas. The 
VaEdarbliT is strongly insisted on, the other two di^^paraged, and 

^ A'A^cf. i\L JD^ iCL On inriA]>hQr, i/. £. J. 

^ A'iiupi/ask^rra wilh KM. 15. I ISp J T VShK]Ui» rmi, 1909: tnnf. 
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a pi] re form of VaidarbhT tb expressly commended which uses ftO 
compoundSp thus alto\^ng full play to the qualHifs of wn?e. 
The qualities in Vimana are now rearranf^ed asqualltie'i of sound 
and of seDBOp each having tiva aspects, wiLh resuha far from 
sftiiafactory as regards clearness, and disadvantageous as depart* 
Ing from the normal use of the terms established in Dan^in^ 
Under the quality beauty Vimafia includes the feature of imply- 
ing sentiments which Oai;idln places in the figures PreyaSp Kasavat, 
and Urjasvin, and perhaps In the quality' MSdburya* while the 
quality of perspicuity covers the Svabhavokti of Dandin. Under 
the qualities also room is found for the odd figure Hhavika^ 
whose awkward position in Da rid In's view has been noted. 

Vamana^s treat meat of figures ia important for his reduction 
of their importance as elements in poetry ; the qualities are vital, 
the figures not: they are related rather to the body^ word and 
meaning, of poelry'^ than to the style which is the souk Further, 
he insists that tiie simile lies at the bottom of a] I figures and to 
achieve this result has to omit various figures^ in addition to 
those above mentioned, such as Odatta> Fary&yokta.and Sok^mai 
while others he defines difTerently^ Vakrokti to h!m b a spedaL 
mode of metaphorical expression* not the generic term for ail 
figurative speech as in Dandin. 

As opposed to Dandiu we find in Mhamaha's K^ty^liifrthtrn ^ 
a decided preference for a sy^stem which insists on the figures as 
the essential feature of the petetry whose body is word and senste^ 
Bhamaha definitely rejects Outright the distinction of two styleSi 
and the qualiLies which he docs recognlie arc connected gener- 
ally with poetry, not with any special style. Moreover, he shows 
the reduciion of qualities to three* wltich is characteristic of later 
thought^ though be docs not specifically deal wUh the matter as 
do the later writers, Avho reduce Daedin's ten to thdr categories. 
He mentions, however, as sweet, a poem which is agreeable to 
hear and has not too many coin pounds, and a clear poem b one 
which can be understood by even women and children ; strength 
he ufider$tands as usual as connected with long compounds, and 
he implies that this is incompatible with cleatneaK as well as 
sweety. He has, however, no dear marking line between 
qualities and figures y Jie mentioRS clearness and sweetness in 

^ l^r. Bi ld k, V. eJ. Mf 
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dose proxsinky to hh ;kcconru of figuresp aiid he describes Bhav!- 
katva aj3 a figure or quality indifferently. He definitely insists 
on the disiinctioti of figures into those of sntind :ind sense, 3nd 
he more or less voguely b conscious of the doc trine which rcgardji 
ihc cjwcntial feature of [loetry to be figurative expression, Va^ 
krokti. For the two-fold division of subject-matter of poetry 
favoured by Dapdjn, which recognkes traditional matter and inven- 
ticn^ he Kubstitutes one admitting also foundation on the arts Or 
sciences, HJs division of classes of poetry is five^fold^ the Sarga- 
bandhaf dramai Akhyiyika^ Katk^^ and detached versesTand he 
defends Lhc distinct ion between Katha and AkhySyikS OH quite 
worthless grounds- But he insists that there Is a common 
element in all poetry, Vakrokti, while he denies, accordingly, lo 
Svabhavokti Lhe right to be styled a figure at all. This figura^ 
tive expression he identifies with hyperbole, w^hicb is explained 
a-H an expreasion surpassing ordinary usagCp meaning no doubt 
a poetical conception as opposed to the prosaic every-day coucep- 
tton of facts^ B ham ah a examines the various figures from thb 
point of view^ and his work in this regard was carried on by 
Udbhata^ the contemporary of Vamana, wiiosc AiamJbdrasam- 
deals with forty-one figures, including three varieiies of 
ailiteraiion- Hb Bfidmahainv^rana is tost^ and from PratlhSrcn- 
duraraja^ pupil of Mukula, who w^rote 950,^ and commented on 
Udbhafa, learn little of importance. Of no historical irnpar- 
tanec is Bh^maba's treatment of defects, in which he gives a new 
list of ten additional to the traditinn alone (Book iv)^ while in Tk>oks 
V and vi ho describes logical and grammatical errors in poetry. 

There arc in Udbha^a hints of new views which later had some 
effect. I'he ascription to him of the doctrine that sentiment is 
the soul of poetry b due to an errofp a verse cited by Pratihairen- 
durajii being wrongly ascribed to him- Rut he did l.\y some 
stress on the cLcmenli of ^cnlimenl in poetry and he added to the 
list of eight of the a ninth, the calm. Further, while 

he ignored, like Bhlmaha. the styles of Dandin, he introduced 
a new classification based entirely on sound effects, primarily 
atliterationi in the shape of the theory of three Vrttis^ manners, 
ebs^d as elegant ordinary and harsh 

In treating figures he adds Drstanta, excmplificatlozi, 

^ Lft. JacQmiL JRAii. xSi^7, pp. BSS. 
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and Kavyalinga, poetical causation, divides simile according to 
the grammatical form of expression, as by suffixes like vat, and 
starts the investigation of the relations of double meaning to 
other figures, which is later developed, as well as the complex 
issue of the different kinds of blending of figures, Samsrsti and 
Sariikara, 

Rudrata, who wrote before 900 and probably in the earlier 
part of the ninth century, the Kdvydlamkara} in sixteen chapters 
of Arya verses, makes no innovation in theory, but belongs 
essentially to the school which, without scientific investigation, 
accepted as its duty the enumeration of figures. He seeks to 
divide figures on the base of sound and sense, and then to sub- 
divide on principles of his own ; under those of sound he classes 
figures on the basis of equivocation paronomasia 

(^lesa)^ pictorial effects (ciVr^i), alliteration and Yamakas ; those of 
sense are based on reality, similitude, hyperbole, and coalescence. 
This results in a repetition of some figures under different heads, 
and his plan of division received no general acceptance, though 
Mammata adopted some of his figures, and his new interpretation 
of Vakrokti as an equivoke based on paronomasia or intonation 
{kdku)^ though rejected by Hemacandra, prevails from Mam- 
ma^ onwards over the wider sense of Dandin or the narrower 

* m 

interpretation as a figure based on similitude of Vamana. He 
generalizes and extends the manners of Udbhata, in whom they 
seemed to be restricted to alliterative effects, by laying down 
five manners of letters sweet, harsh, pompous, dainty 

and excellent (i/mdra). But he accepts also the styles, 
Ritis, of Vamana, though under the influence of Bhamaha we find 
them looked at in a new light. They now number four, and the 
distinction is based on the use of compounds. The Vaidarbhi 
has none, verbal prefixes not ranking as compounding elements. 
Pancali compounds up to three words, LaHya five to seven, and 
Gaudlya any number. His debt to Dandin is seen in his dealing 
at great length with Yamakas and developing the idea of Citra, 
tricks in poetic form, such as Magha declares to distinguish poetry 

' Ed., tt'ith the comm, of Namisadhn, a Jain (io6S), KM. a, 1909. 

IS son of Vamtika and is also called <^atixianda. His difEcrence from, Rudra BlutI® 
was proved by Jacobi, WZKM. iL 151 ff. ; ZD MG. xliu 425* Rudra Rhatfa is known 
to Hemacandra (p, no) ; his ^r^gifrattliT^a is ed. Pischel, Kiel, 18S6. 
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in hi3 day, but which Bh^maha and Udbhata ignore, while 
Udbhat^ aiso passes over Yamakafl. A itovel feat tire is the 
introduction in four chapters of the theory of sentimcnL which, 
however^ is in no wiae brought into vital conne^^Ton with his sub- 
ject, but stands in a merely formal collocatioa He recogniHca 
ten sentimentii^ adding tlic feelings of calm and friendship to the 
traditional lisL 

Still less important from the point of view of theory is the 

of the dramatist Raja^ekhara 900) which is 
a work in other regards of no small interest and originality. He 
conceives of the Kavyapurusa, the spirit of ptwtry, son of Saras- 
vatl, and the SahityavidyJl* science of poetics^ who becomes his 
bride^ the term Sihitya being derived^ we may believe^ from the 
old doctrine of the union of word or sound and sense to make 
a poem, as laid down by Bhamaha, M^ba, and others. He dis- 
tinguishes carefully science, and poetry, and aiialy^ the 

divisions of the former \ he discua^cs at length the relation of 
genius^ poetic imagination, culture, and practice in making a poet 
and classifies poets On this ^ore. A further clasaificatiou is based 
on the fact that a poet may produce a ^istta, or a poemj or 
combine both in var^dng proporiionsi and of poets in the 
narrower sense he makes eight illogical groups. His owm con- 
cepLion of poetry appears traditional \ he defines it as a sentence 
possessing qualities and figures, and he accepts V^maua's doc- 
trine of styles Avhich arc the outcome of Sahityovidya's wander- 
ings in diverse lands. The sources of poetry are touched Ortj and 
the subject-matter as concerned with meiip divine beings* or 
denizens of hell is Investigated Very interesting is the discus* 
sion of borrowing trom earlier w^orks; it Is recognized as justified 
by freshness of idea and expression, and elaborate illustratian is 
given of thirty-two different ways of evading improper plagiarism* 
Important also is the consideration of poetical conventions^ and 
we arc given a geography of India und many remarks on the 
seasons with their appropriate winds, birds, flowers, and action. 
Raja^ekhara also givca curious details of the Ukings of different 
parts of India for certain languages and their mode of mispro- 
nouncing Sanskrit* The Magadhas and others east of Benares 
are blunt m Prakrit, good at Sanskrit^ but the Gaudaa are 

thorough] y bad m Prakrit, the Laja^ diallkc Sanskrit but use 

C c 
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Prakrit beautifully, the Surastras and Travanas mix Apabhrahga 
with Sanskrit, the Dravidas recite musically, Kashmirian pro- 
nunciation is as bad as their poetry is good, Karnatas end up 
sentences with a twang, northerners are nasal, the people of 
Pancala sweet and honey-Uke. Women poets are recognized, 
and sex barriers despised, while of the ten grades of poets the 
rank of Kaviraja, held by Raja9ekhara, comes seventh even 
above the Mahakavi himself. Great stress is laid on the assem- 
biles at which poets were judged and where the prize given by the 
king included crowning with a fillet and riding in a special chariot. 
The poet’s paraphernalia is given, chalk, a board, palm leaves, 
birch bark, pen and ink.^ More important is the insistence on 
the equal rights of all four forms of speech : Sanskrit ; Prakrit, 
elegant, sweet, and smooth ; Apabhrahga also elegant, as loved in 
Marwar, Takka, and Bhadanaka ; and Bhiitabhasi current in 
Avanti, Pariyatra, and Da^apura, while the people of the 
Madhyade^a used all equally well. The people of that land 
show also their admixture by their colours, brown like the 
easterners, dark like the southerners, white like the westerners, 
while the northerners are fair. When we add that he quotes ex- 
tensively including the MMmnahstotra^ gives many fine verses 
and some anecdotes, and is usually lively if pedantic, the merits 
of his work can be appreciated,® 

3 . Tlu Doctrine of Dhvani 

Rajacekhara lived at a time when a new doctrine, that of 
Dhvani, tone, had been steadily winning its way to power. It is 
represented for us by the metrical Karikis preserved in the 
Dkvanyalokc^ of Anandavardhana of Kashmir {c. 850) with its 

^ On these matters see Buhler, Indischt Paltu^f^aphU ; Hoeralej JASB, lit, pt. L 
no, 3 ; on the ase of paper, Waddell, JR AS* 1914, pp* i36f. ; Haraprasad, Pepcrfj u 
P* 7 ; on the claim of Indian writing as indigenous, not of Semitic origin, see Bhan- 
darknr, POCP. 1919, ii* 3^5 

3 Ed* Ortmied *S!rrwj, 1916* Many stanzas on poets by Rajacekhara 

probably came from some lost work, perhaps the Haravilm^ ; cf. Bhandarkar, R^pori^ 
18S7-91, pp. ii ff ; Peterson, JBRAS* lyii* 57-71; for an exposure of forged verses 
adduced to support an attack on Bhasa^s authorship see G. Harihar Sastri, I HQ* t 
370 ff. ; K* G. Sesba Aiyor, 361 ; a bad case invites worse arguments; cf* Keith, 
^OS* iii* 635 fi*; T* Ganapati 637 ff. 

> Ed. KM. as, 1911 ; trans. H* Jacobi, ZDMG.lvi and Ivii. 
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Rupcfr^commcntary' by Abbinav:iguptai Locana^^ The K^rik^^s 
a^ert that the doctrine is old, but if so we muirt af^ume that it 
had not won much succossp and it maybe that the author reft-rrud 
really to some not di-^bmt predecessor* ju5tifyiiii|? himself by the 
view that the doctrine was impliciL in the older writers. His 
no me was possibly but not certainly Sahrdaya, which at best is 
merely an cpitbet, and he must have written early JO the ninth 
century. At any rate by tlic ability of his commentators and by 
the adoption by Mammata of the doctrine the new view won on 
the whole a dominant position in Indian poetics. 

The theory finds its origin in the analysi :9 of language and 
meaning. The phrase^ a herdsmen's station on the Ganges* is 
obvioui^ly aa it £itands absurd ; the denotation [aMidha) gives 
no sense^ and we arc obliged to find a tranBrerred sense 
which gives us the sense of a station on the bank of the Ganges. 
This shows tlic incompatibility of the literal sense as one factor, 
and the possibility of giving an allied meaning as another. But 
this IS not all ; there is brought to us by such a phrase deliberately 
used In poetry a sense nf the holy calm of auch a station situated 
on the sacred stream witli uU its assodations of piety. This, it la 
contended^ is not given by implication, but by the power of sug- 
gesLiou which is derived from the poet's purpose in 

applying the phrase^ This doctrine of suggestion which tlie gram- 
mariana did not accept could be based on a philoTOphical opinion 
of the gjammarians themselves. ITiey recognised the Sphota,* 
a msreterious entity* a sort of hypo.statiKition of sound,, of which 
action sounds were man ifestai ions, and the same idea of the revela- 
tion of something Inherent is found in the Vedama, 

where all is a manTestation ofilic underlying ncalityj the Brahman 
or absolute. There wxre common-sense people ■ who held that 
all could be pat dowTi to denotation \ a word might be n^rded 
like an arrow whidi could pierce armour and slay the foe In a single 
TnovememtK without inventing new phases of operation, while yet 
others^ claimed that the signification, TStparya, resulting from 
the taking of words together in a. sentence explained all that was 

I Ed. KM, ^5 (1-lfl) ; 

* E. pp. iftStT.; ZTlMGJisvJi. aojiT, 

* DlTj^hlv^^ipainvidiii fcluxil^ dabrlgo^ly :iscribcd tQ batlita (Dd, SoMlkrU 
IL 

* Abbiblcifl¥tyi.TSdin fictiovl pf MlmEniS, 
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required, and others’ again held that even this idea ofTaiparya 
was needless, because tlic i^'Ords had the power />fr st of convey* 
ing llictr relations with other words to make up a whole. A 
further school, which became more insistent later, declared that 
sUKgcstion was not real, and that wliai was cs plained by sugges- 
tion oupIu to be accounted for by i nfer cnce- From the mention of 
the station on the Ganges one at once inferred the intention of 

the fpeaWer to convey the ideas of purity, &c. 

But the holders of the doctrine of Dhvani remained uncon- 
vinced, and on the basis of their theory they declared that the 
soul of poetry was not style nor sentirmnt, but tone, DhvAnii by 
whidi they meant that an implied sense was the essence of 
poetry. What was suggested might be threefold, either a sub- 
or a fif^urc, or a s^utiiTtcnt ^od, whtlc tbest three possi- 
bilities are admitted by the more orthodox members the 
school, including Anatidavardhana and Mammata, Abhinava* 
gupta went much further and declared that in reality all sugges- 
tion must be of sentiment, holding that in the long run suggestion 
of sub3cci and figure reduced themselves to this. Vi^vanatha, 
author of the SiVtUyadarpanft, followed his lead, but this never 
became the accepted doctrine, for the writers realized that, by 
attempting thus to limit suggestion, they would cut out a good 
deal of admitted poetry. Suggestion, however, can be expressed 
in two ways, for it may rest on the metaphorical sense of words, 
in which case we have the species of Dhvanikavya when: the 
literal meaning is not intended at all {atdvakjila-vmya), thus 
making provision for the ordinary view which attached great im- 
portance to metaphor or simile as the base of poetry. Or, again, 
the literal senstr may be intended, but a deeper suggestion implied, 
in which ra ^f f w« have the type where the literal sense is meant 
but ultinwitcly comes to something deeper {i>ivak^itanyap{tr<t‘ 
Here, again, we have two different cases, for the process 
of apprehension may be instantaneous which 

is the rule in respect of suggestion of sentiment, or due to a per- 
ceptible process {santlakiya-krattu}), as in the suggestion of sub- 
ject and figure. The proccs.s of apprehension of sentiment is 
comparable tO the piercing of a hundred lotuii leaves with one 

needle } there is a process by which the factors induce the senti- 

^ tchooU 
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merit, but it is so rapid as to seem instantaneous. It is clear also 
that the rising up of sentiment is not the result of inference ; it 
can come into being only in a person who has had in previous 
lives experience which gives him aesthetic susceptibilities* makes 
him a feeling heart or connoisseur {sa/irdaya)j^ind in him it arises 
as a perfectly unique emotional experience, comparable only to 
the bliss of cognition of the absolute/ a transcendental {alaukika) 
joy. He who sees on the stage, or reads in poetry, the factors 
which are connected with sentiment presented, does not regard 
them as external to himself, whether as the property of the actor 
or of the hero of the play or poem, nor does he appropriate them 
to himself; he sees them under the aspect of universality, and 
this causes the sentiment to be unique and pleasurable, whatever 
the corresponding emotion, as a personal possession, would be- 
What in real life would be horror, thus as a sentiment is exquisite 
joy. We have, it is clear, a real effect to explain the nature of 
disinterested aesthetic pleasure arising from literature- 

But the system does not deny the right to rank as poetry of 
poetry which contains only in a secondary degree suggestion 
{gunlbhuta-vyahgya). This head helped them to find a place for 
the doctrines of tlie older writers who accepted in certain figures 
the expression of sentiment, as in the Preyas, Rasa vat, and 
Orjasvin of Dandin. Moreover, it served to include cases in 
which these writers found that one figure lay at the base of others, 
as when Vamana found simile in all, and Bhamaha held that in 
all figures there lay hyperbole, a view mentioned by Dandin also. 
Finally the system, though not its sterner advocates, confessed 
that they must permit the kind of poetry called Citra, picture, in 
which there was mere beauty without any suggested sense at all- 
The beauty may be of sense or sound. 

It remained to seek some way of dealing with the qualities 
and figures and the styles or manners of the earlier writers, so as 
to find them a just place. One great simplification was effected 
by reducing the number of qualities, restricting their extension 
to sound effects, and by merging in them both the Ritis of 
Vamana and the Vrttis of Udbhata, which were at the same time 
practically identified. This became possible through the adop- 

^ This is, wc must remember, identic with the bliss which b part of the ab^lute as 
one, being* thought, and joy. 
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tion of a new doctiine as to the relation of qualities to the poem ; 
the sentiment being regarded as the vital element, the qualities 
are related to it as the soul of the poem, in the same way as 
heroism is an attribute of the soul of man. This fact, however, 
precludes us from regarding qualities as stereotyped in the old 
fashion ; everything depends on the sentiment, and what rela- 
tively to sentiment would be a quality might in the abstract be 
a defect. If, then, we admit qualities, they must be such as are 
never defects, and they must be positive in nature, not mere lack 
of defects, and distinct in character. On this score we can dis- 
miss Vamana's Qlesa, Samadhi, and Udarata as merely forms of 
Ojas, strength ; Saukutnarya and Kanti are no more than the 
absence of the faults of harshness and vulgarity; and Samata, 
evenness, is in some cases positively a blemish. We have thus 
left just three qualities, and these of sound only, there being no 
need in the views of the school, which Mammata in special 
develops very clearly, to allow of qualities of sense. These are 
strength, which is regarded as causing, or as Vi9vanatha insists, 
coincident with an expansion {vtstara) of the mind, and which 
has its proper place in the sentiments of heroism, horror, and dis- 
gust ; sweetness, which stands in a like relation to a melting {druii) 
of the mind, and is normally present in the sentiment of love-in- 
union, but appears also, rising in degree in order, in pathos, love- 
in-separation, and calm; and clearness, including the older 
Arthavyakti, which corresponds to an extension or pervasion 
{vikdsa) of the mind. The idea of these psychological equations 
was probably borrowed from Bhat^ Nayaka who in his theory 
of the enjoyment {b^wga) of sentiment spoke of these three condi- 
tions of the mind. In concrete terms the characteristics of the 
three qualities of sound are given by Mammata as depending on 
arrangement of letiers, compounds, and style of composition ; 
thus sweetness depends on the use of all the mutes (save linguals) 
with the corresponding nasals ; r and n with short vowels ; and 
no compounds or short compounds ; strength arises from the use 
of double consonants, or consonants followed by the correspond- 
ing aspirate ; conjuncts of which r forms part ; lingual letters 
save n ; the palatal and lingual sibilants ; long compounds ; and 
a formidable, loaded, composition ; no special rules are given for 
clearness. It is obvious that Mammata is here incorporating 
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much of what Udbhata taught regarding his Vrltis, the charac* 
teristics of the Upanagarika and Parusa forms being closely 
similar, and thus it is possible for Mammata to bring the Vrttis 
under qualities. Nor, as he includes Uie use of compounds in 
his treatment, does he find it difficult to include the styles 
of Vamana, as brought into close relation fo compounds by 
Rudrata. It is, of course, all rather artificial, and very much ol an 
effort to harmonize without real care for the facts, but it is 
normal and plausible enough. 

In the case of the figures a definite line is drawn between them 
and the qualities. The figures are only of importance in so far 
as they seek to enhance the sentiment ; they do not, however, act 
directly on the sentiment, but they aid it by decorating the body, 
sound and sense, just as the soul of a man has as attributes the 
qualities, while ornaments such as a necklace affect his body 
directly. If figures do not aid the sentiment, then they are 
merely forms of speech, and their place is in poetry of the third 
type, Citra, pictorial poetry which Vi^vanatha denies outright the 
name of poetry. 

Anandavardhana give much else of great interest, and his 
remarks on compounds are sensible and just; he allows them 
freely in Akhyayikas, but he points out that even there where 
pathetic, or love-sorrow effects are aimed at such compounds 
are not suitable, and in the Katha they should be employed in 
moderation. The doctrine of Dosas, defects, is treated from the 
same point of view as that of qualities ; tautology, for instance, 
may become an excellence if the suggested sense is made more 
effectively felt by means of it. But as with qualities, there may 
be real faults which are always such ; the Dhvanikara insists that 
in love there is always a defect in using un melodious ifrutidiista) 
expressions, though such are in good taste in the heroic or the 
horrible sentiments. 

4. The Critics and Supporters of the Doctrine of Dhvant 

The idea of suggestion did not pass unchallenged, Bha^ 
Nayaka in the Hrdayadarpafia} perhaps an independent work 

* Cl. M, Htriyanna, POPC. 1919, ii. J46 ff., wbo r^aids him as eicprtssuj£ the 
Samkhya view oI aesthetic joy as arising beyond nature to something finer if not real, 
while the Vedanta view rests on the revelation of the absolutely real which is joy. 
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though there is some evidence of it having been a cotumentary 
on the N3{yO(Sstrni who wrote before Abhinsvagupla, insisted 
on his own theory of the effect of words, in addition to denota- 
tion, he ascribed to them the faculty of generalisation, Bhavakatva, 
which consists in making the meaning intelligible as universal to 
the audience, while a third power, Bhojakatva, resulta in the 
audience relishing the enjoyment of the poem. This condition is 
one of an enjoyment which cannot he described, but which Is 
marked, as we have seen, by the melting, expansion, and extension 
of the mind. The loss of his work makes it very difliciill to 
appreciate what Niyaka exactly intended to convey. 

More fortunate is Kuntala, probably a contemporary of 
AbhinavagUpta, whose Vakrsktijlvita'^ an effort to present in 
a new and improved form the idea vaguely present to Bhamaha 
and those who laid stress on figures as the es^ntial feature of 
poetry. He insists that Vakroktt, crooked or figurative speech, 
is the life of poetty, distinguishing it from science and any 
merely ordinary or natural mode of expressing facts of any sort. 
It is, therefore, a devettion from the ordinary language of life 
m order to produce a Certain striking effect or an 

imaginative turn of speech {bhasgi-bkoKiti), Poetry, therefore, 
is to be defined as cmbcllLihed sound and sense, the embellish- 
ment being figurative speech, and as this is the only Alaihklra 
possible, and as it is essential to poetry, it is absurd to have any 
definition which omits figures or makes them subordinate. He 
goes in great detail through all the forms of poetry in order 
to show that the principle of Vakrokti covers adequately all 
developmcaits, citing copious examples from the poets, especially 
Kalidasa, It is to the imagination or skill of the poet, hb work 
{kaVikitrman), that we owe the presence of Vakrokti in any 
poem, and this work can be classed according as he exhibits It in 
regard to the letters, to the base or termination of words, to 
a sentence, a particular topic, or a treatise as a whole. It is clear 
that we have here in pan a reminiscence of the doctrine of an 
element of hyperbole in aU poetry asserted by Bhamaha ; a poem 
attains at best a transcendental charm {Uk&ttara vaicitrya^ which 
can be judged in the long run only by tlie man of taste, a result 


^ EJ, s, K. De, CiJniii, 1913. 
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tn which KuntaU agrees fargcly with the thetpry which he 
attacks. 

The strength of this position is dearly the room it finds to 
allow of accepting figures on their own menLs^ and not as 
ancillary to a eentiment as essential features of poet/y ; we have 
their eaiisc in the poet's imagination and their 

effect is a definite facti a species of diarrru Mammapi gladly 
accepts this fact and^ when figures do not affect sentimeutr ^till 
declares that they have charm and Ruyyaka built up 

bis treatment of figures on this basis. To complete his theory 
Kuntala naturally endeavours U> bring both Sentiment and 
suggestion under the scope of his principle, with just as much 
success as the opposite effort achieved. 

Mahiman Eha|^^ who was later than Abhinavagupta, 
developed in lieu a doctrine which declined to accept the views 
of Kuntalflt but claimed that Dhvani could always be reduced to 
infirrence {iiiiurnaTfn)^ and tltat there was no such tiling as inimC'- 
diate apprehension of sentiment, but that between the factors and 
the result there intervened some space j however shorty during 
which the function of inherence was active. He crilicizod ^severely 
the failure of Dhvanik^ to give a definition of poetry which 
would be comprehensive, and in his second chapter he deals 
at some length, incidental to his main object, with propriety 
dealing with defects of sense, such as the wrong use of 
the fketors, &Ch^ and of form, such as the failure to co-ordinate 
the parts of a proposition, break in regular order, violation of 
syntax, tautology, and pleonasm. The work, however, is hardly 
of much conaet^ucDce, for it deals merely with the question of 
the form of apprehension which is artisticaJly of negligible 
importance^ 

Other autliors remaiued outside the sphere of the influence of 
the new doctrine. Thus the section on poetics of the 
Purmn^^ which is of uncertain d&tc, and Bhoja^s large 
J^imfAdO/iariiHa ^ show tliat other theories ivere prevalent, though 
their scope extended to minor issues. The Purina adopts the 

^ wlEh cosun. Rnjjnki), TSS. 190^ 

* CC* 33^-46- Kmxic Ili'V) pan \X *ftcr A n a nri avudlmitj 

COfllnii7 to De'i y\rw {Sam^rit 

^ Ed. A. Uaroofth, Calctiiti;, iBS3-^ 
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ordinary deftnition of poetry as possessing qualities and figures 
and being free from defects, while Bhoja requires it to possess 
sentiment, but neither has any effective discussion of the vital 
character of poetry. The Purana, however, recognizes the doctrine 
of styles, making four as in Rudrata, and combining their marks 
of distinction so as to include the kinds of letters used, the 
length of compounds, and the use of metaphor- Bhoja adds 
two more styles, Avantika, intermediate between Vaidarbhi and 
Paheidi, and Magadhi, which is a defective style (k/mndartti). 
The Purana introduces a new complication in the shape of 
distinguishing particular and general qualities; the latter are 
given as seven -of sound, six of sense, and six of both, while 
figures are classed as of sound, of sense, and of both, Bhoja 
accepts this and gives absurdly twenty- four of each. His exten- 
sive citations and authority lent him some popularity without 
affecting substantially poetic theory. His treatment of sentiment 
in the Sarasvafikanthdbkarana is supplemented by the Qfnga- 
raprakd^a where, as in Rudra Bhatta s ^rngdratilnka^ the erotic 
sentiment is made the chief feature. 

The doctrine of Dhvant was adopted by Mammata, as we 
have seen, who with Alata (Alaka, Allata) set out the theory in 
the Kdvyaprakd^a^ about iioo in a complete and careful form 
in the shape of Sutras with a commentary ; the theory of 
a different origin of these two is unfounded, and his coadjutor 
aided him or wrote parts of Uli^s vii and x at least. Mammata 
attempted to supply the lacuna criticized by the Vyaktivivika 
and defined a poem as sound and sense, free from defects, 
possessing qualities and sometimes figures, ignoring as essential 
sentiment, although he makes the qualities essentially attributes 
of the sentiment, a defect which Vi^vanatha sought to remedy by 
defining poetry as having sentiment as its soul, rejecting thus 
either subject or figure as a real object of suggestion- Mammata 
has three qualities, reducing others to them and including under 
them the styles and manners of earlier writers, while defects he 
classes as those of sentiment, of word, proposition, and sense, 
a division later often followed* Figures he treated as of sound, 

Ed- with various commeotanes, Calcutta, 1866 ; Blares, 1866; BSS. 1917; 
AnSS. 191 1 ; KM. 65, 1897. Cf. Sukihaiikar, ZDMG. latvt 477 Pf., 5 J3. ff. Traos. 
Gf Jha, Benares, 1918. M^ikyacaudra’^s couud. ^ti60' A- is ed., Mysore, 1911* 
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of sense, and, a small number, of both. Vi^vanatha's SdAttya- 
darpana ^ {c. 1350) largely follows Mammata, but it uses also the 
treatises on drama which it includes. He, however, accepts the 
doctrine of styles, regarded as an arrangement of words {pada- 
saihghatand) in a special way and admits four: Vaidarbhi or 
dainty, with letters indicating sweetness and no or short com^ 
pounds ; Gaudj, with letters indicating strength and long com- 
pounds ; FancaiT, containing other letters than those mentioned 
and compounds of five or six words ; and Latl, intermediate 
between Pancali and Vaidarbhi. On figures he shows often the 
influence of Ruyyaka. His work takes the now usual form of 
Sutra and commentary. Similar in spirit and manner are the 
EkdvaH^ of Vidyadhara and the Pratdparndraya^obkusana^ of 
Vidyanatha, both written 1300, the one for Narasinha of 
Orissa, the other for Prataparudra of Warangal, whose glory is 
celebrated in a drama included in it to illustrate the rules of 
dramaturgy. Both are more orthodox than Vi^vanatha in 
accepting subject and figure as objects of suggestion as well as 
sentiment. Vidyadhara^ however, follows Bhoja in enumerating 
twenty- four qualities in defiance of the reduction of this head to 
three of sound only by the school. 

In the contemporary of Mammata, Hemacandra, we find 
a placid borrowing from Mammata, Abhinavagupta,Raja9ekhara, 
the Vakroktijlvita^ and so on. His Kdvydnugdsana^ with the 
ViveJta by himself, is destitute of originality, but contains 
a section on dramaturgy. Even less valuable are the works of 
the two Vagbha^s, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
respectively, who wrote the Vdgbkaidlamkdra ® in verse and the 
Kdvydnu^dsana^ in the normal form. The older tries a new 
definition of poetry to include quality, figure, sentiment, and 
style, but makes no effort to weld these into a whole, while he 
adopts the old set of ten qualities ; the younger accepts Hema- 
candra s definition, which is merely a rehash of Mammata's in 
a worse form, and allows only three qualities. Neither seems to 

* Ed. and trans. BI. 1851-75 ; Kaji^ Bombay, Cf. Keith, JRAS* 1911. 

pp, 848 f. 

* Ed. BSS. 63, 1903. 

* Ed. KM. 71, 1901. 


^ Ed. KNf. 43, 1894. 


» Ed, BSS. 65, 1909. 
® Ed. KM. 48, 1915. 
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accept Dhvani as ; the younger mcntiutiii ii under the 

figure Pafyayokta and refers readers to Atiandav^rdhana^ 

Of very different importance is the work of Ruy>^ka. the 
teacher of Maflkha, who wrote {c, iiQO) the Alarhkdraiarmiva,'^ 
text and commentary^ though the commentator Samudrabandhu ® 
(c. 1300) ascribes the comment to Mahkha. who may have helped 
iti his teacher*? work. Ruyyaka summarize.^ cleverly all earlier 
systems and asiserts the validity of the Dhvaitikara*s view* His 
own aim is to deal with the piclorial poem which docs not 
suggest anything, and therefore with figures which arc its 
essence. In doing 50 he clearly accepts the principle of the 
Vdkre/t/ijfx^t^ that it ia r certaia charm which gives a figure its 
being and valnc. Such charm does not permit of esract descrip- 
tion, as it Is as infinite as the poct'a imaginadon which produces 
itr but it IS this which forma the basiii of any figure, and justifies 
our asserting that it b a figure and differentiating it from olhcra. 
In detail he often follows with improvements Udbha^ whom he 
much admired. He disagrees with Mamntata on the vexed issue 
of^Jlc^; the latter admitted figures both of sound and sense in 
this case, basing the di^tmctioti on the fact tliat in ^nbda-^lc^ 
the Rubaiituiion of a synon>^ would ruin the effect, in A it ha- 
^le^ it would make no difference. RujyakaV view is that the 
real thing to con^^idcr is whether I lie word in qucRiion yield llie 
double meaning without change of form, that is by havLivg afiother 
sense, when it is Artha-gle.^, or whether the word must be 
differently divided and read when it fa ^abda-^lr^^a. He rejects, 
on the other handj Udbhata's dogma that a destroys the 

operation of any other figure with which it is joined. Though 
comparatively early in date, Jayadevas Qmdrdluka^ is no more 
than a convcuEciit manua] of figures with happy illtistraliDnij, on 
which (f. :6co) Appayya Diksiu tlic polymath based his 

Very different is the Hasagdfi^ddAdra^ of Jagan- 
natha (r. 1650)^ where wc find the revised definition of poclry as 
sound expressive of a charming idea {ramaH^jdrf/idprfftipdddJItd^ 
fahddh), and charmingness is ascribed to knowledge begetting 

“ KM. 15^ tfiLDt 11 Jntub4^ liEL 

* TSS. 4|», *315, * Cdicratta, 1517. 

* lid. 4Dd trtiit rjoa. U. IOC. \L 14*1?. 

* EiJ« KM. [J, 3- el jACabl, j>p» iS, 
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transc^i^dcntal pleasure \ this characteristic of 

pleasure is a distinct cnLiij^ which one realizes by expenence^ 
and iL is alsu denoted by CamalkSratva* The cause of this form 
of pleasure la a form of meditation consLiting of con- 

tinued oppHcatinn to the object characterized by the pleasure, 
Tt is quite diETcrent from the joy produced by the thought of the 
meaning of what is $atd to one, e. son is bom to you/ 

Poetry^ thereforot can be redefined as sound expressing a sense 
which Ja the object of a con tempi aticm producing transcendental 
pleasure* This is, it will be seen, a development to a logical 
conclusion of the doctrine of the enjoyment of sentifnent | that 
was essentially uni versa! and impersonal, therefore purely 
pleasurable, and this tc-st Jagannatha now applici^ to the whole 
deld of poetry. In his treatment of figures In like manner he 
applies, but more ably even than Ruyyaka, and vc^ critically 
as regards earlier writer^!, the test whether any alleged figure 
prodneoii diatiu of a different kind from some other accepted 
figure. 

Of Other treatises it is necessary to mention the w^urks of the 
polymath Ksemendra^ Aticif^az^'cdrii ^ and KatriJtmnfAdl^Aar^ni^^ 
as they' stand rather apait from the ordinary line* In the former 
Ksemendra develops the conception of Aucitya^ propriety as 
essential to sentimentH indeed the life of sentiments and as 
founded in the charm underlying the relish of sentiment- lie 
finds twenty-seven cases in which propriety can be exhibited or 
violated^ and the value of bis work lies in hia rich illustration and 
biA criticisms of what he deems defects^ Such critiques on an 
extended scale are rare, and Ksemendra is a better critic than 
a poet The fCaifiAnH/AdM/irann di^u.^sc:s the possibility Ol 
becoming a poet, the issue of borrowing on a small or large scale, 
and the legitimacy of doing m in the case of the epic and aimlLar 
works, the charm of poetry^ with illustration of its ten aspects, the 
defects and excellencies with regard to sense, sound, or senti- 
ment, and the various arts which a poet ought to be famdiar 
w'ith. The JCdvjystalpaiald^ with a commentary, by Arlsifiha 
and Amaracatidra (13th cent) is still more of a practical book of 

^ EiLKM. L ii^S;: VetflTwn, 

1 Ed. KM. t*. Ml E I LSi±«Db«|^, SWA. mi, 
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advice to poets^ while Bhanudatta in the fourteenth century wrote 
on sentiment in his Rasamanjarl'^ and Rasatarahginl} 

In the Sarasvatlkanthabkarana ^ we find an elaborate discussion 
of a theme dealt with in some detail by Rudrata alone of the 
earlier writers, the mingling of languages. Thus, while we may 
and normally do have a single language used throughout, we 
may have cases in which the same words can be read, for 
instance, both as Sanskrit and Prakrit with one and the same 
meaning ; or, again, a verse may be made up of distinct p4rts in 
different languages, or different languages may simply be mixed 
together, giving a consecutive sense, or they may be written con- 
secutively without such a sense, or degraded forms of Prakrit or 
Apabhrau 9 a may be used in parody or in imitation. Rudrata* 
mentions the two simple forms in which the same words can be 
read in another language in the same sense or in a different 
sense. Of this we have an early example in Canto xiii of the 
Kavya of Bhatti, where the text can be read as Prakrit as well 
as Sanskrit without alteration of sense. There is little to be 
said for these absurdities, though occasional instances of happy 
adoption of these devices can be cited. 

On the classification of figures of speech no serious thought 
appears to have been expended. Mamma ta, whose actual treat- 
ment of individual figures dominates Ruyyaka, gives no guidance, 
while Ruyyaka® offers a division of figures of sense based on the 
principles of comparison {aupamyd)^ incongruity {viredka), linked 
succession {^rhkkald)^ logical reasoning {nydya\ sentence economy 
{vakyanyaya)^ popular maxims {hkanydya), apprehension of 
a secret sense {gfidhdrtkaprattii)^ and combination of figures 
{samsrsti or samkara). Nothing substantial is added to this in 
the later texts by Vidyadhara and Vi^vanatha. It is not worth 
while investigating the precise meaning attached to this division, 
especially as some of the figures included in these divisions, such 
as Yathasarhkhya in which, for instance, epithets are asserted in 


^ £d. BenSS. S5, 1904' 

® Ed. Benares, 1885 ; Regtiaud, Rkihnqu^ Sansaite (1884) 

• ! TT' iit .5. 4 ff. (AMJV. ill. 

1. 1 38 ff.) ; 3dmbnng, Ftsigaht Jacm, pp. 89 ff. t \ j 

^ iv. 10-13. Ef. Sdhitjadarpaim^ x. 10 (642). 
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the same order os the subjects are set out, arc denied any true 
quality of charm by Jayaratha and Jagannatlia. The divblon 
even in Ruyyaka b not logical, manifesting A characteristic defect 
of Sanskrit invest igation, and in a number of cases the justifica- 
tion for the existence of distinct figures b quite wanting^ The 
validity in other cases of the dislinctiona does exist, and the real 
criticism is that it b hardly worth while inventing special terms 
for the variant formsn Thus the idea that the face of liie bdovod 
]i$ like the moon can be uiilij^cd to illustrate a long series of 
figures, based en similarity, 'Thy face b like the moon' is 
simile, Upama; 'The moon b like thy face^ is the converse, 
Pnitlpa^ but in * Thy face ahineth ever, the moon by night alone ' 
wc have contrast, Vyat!reka« ^Thc moon doth rdgn in heaven, 
thy face on earth* illustrates typical comparison, PrativastHpama, 
while * Jji tlie heaven tlie moon. On earth thy face/ is an inatance 
of exemplification, DrftSnta^ illiistrationi Nidar^ia, is seen in 
* Thy face doth bear the beauty of the moon,’ and indirect 
eulogy, Aprastutapra^iinsa, in ^ The moon doth pate before thy 
face/ Or the simile may be repeated, Upameyopama, 'The 
moon is like thy face, thy face b like the moon/ or we have 
remembrance, Smarana, " The aight of the moon -doth bring thy 
face before me.' Or we have metaphor, Kupaka, in ' Thy moon* 
faccp^ which develops into commutation^ Parinamaj in ' By thy 
moon-face, the heat of passion doth w\^ne/ In ' Is this thy face 
or the moon ? * we have doubti Sariidcha ; in ^ Tlie Cakora, thinking 
it to be the moon, flieth to%vard thy face^ confusion, Bhrantimat l 
while different representations, Ullekha, may be seen In 'This 
the moon, this the lotus ; so the Cakora and the bee fly to thy 
face/ Or we may have negation, Apahnuti^ ' This is tlic moon, 
not thy face/ or sclf-comparbon, Ananvaya/Thy bee h like thy 
face alone,* with which may bo compared the famous verse of the 
' cited above- Or wc may have lively fancy, Utprek^, 
afl in * This is indeed the moon/ or hypcrbule, Ati^ayokti, in 
^ This IS a second moon/ Or w-c may iiave equal pairJng^Tulya- 
yogitS, "The moon and ihc lotus are vanquished by thy face,* or 
ilium ination, Dipaka, as lu "Thy face and the moon rejoice in 
the night/* Or, to conclude, we have tJic typical compariM^n* 

* Abwr, ctnp. lit 1 

: Dd. JioKiirit niiiei, 11. £7 f. 
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PrativoBtQp^tna, fn a.noihcr form ill unrated by a beauttful vers# 
from the faiunta/J, at a welcome change from these aridities 

k/r/Aath v& syM asjfa sttml^kavaA f 

na prabhatarniam jyotir vastidk^tul^i, 

'Nay, how could such beauty be bom among maxi Not From 
the earth doth the trernulous loveliness of the lightning arise/ 
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THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

I . The Origin of the Qd^tras 

I N India, at any rate, science, (Jastra or Vidya, arises in very 
close connexion with religion. The Vedic period saw the 
development of definite sacrificial schools, which preserved the 
tradition of one or other of the four Vedas, sometimes develop- 
ing a special recension of that Veda, sometimes showing their 
individuality by producing a Brahmana, or, much more often, 
a Sutra of their own. These Vedic schools, however, gradually 
passed away, though we have evidence that in an attenuated 
form they persisted for many centuries after their importance had 
greatly diminished. What happened was the inevitable rise of 
specialization. As life went on, more and more topics arose 
which the schools could not adequately master, and special 
schools arose which cut across the old divisions, though we may 
conjecture that in their origin they were formed within the Vedic 
schools as specialists in one branch of the work of the school 
itself. If so, it was inevitable that they should tend to expand 
and to take into consideration the similar issues arising in regard 
to the work of other schools. If, for instance, in a Rgvedic 
school the need for grammatical study produced a special school 
of Vaiyakaranas, grammarians, they would tend to amalgamate 
with any grammarians who studied the Yajurveda and to extend 
their interest to the Vedas in general. At any rate Yaska, 
perhaps c. 500 B.C., knows of schools of Vaiyakaranas, of 
Nairuktas, etymologists, and of Yajftikas, persons who concerned 
themselves with the sacrifice, and the grammar of Panini is suffi- 
cient proof that there existed a grammatical school which was 
willing to include in its work usages of different Vedas and 
different schools of the same Veda. The Vaiyakaranas are, of 
course, the direct ancestors of the science of Grammar in classical 
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times ; the Nairuktas, though they give an impulse to lexico- 
graphical studies, can hardly be said to be the direct cause of the 
existence of the Ko?as, which were largely influenced by the 
necessity of the writers of Kavya, who required to have collect 
tions of words for aid in composing their poetry. 

Yet another early d'evelopment within the Vedic period was 
the building up of schools of Law in the wide sense of that term 
which includes religious and civil and criminal law* This must 
have been done together with the development of society and the 
necessity for having some standards to guide the Brahmins who 
acted as advisers and judges to the ruHng class. The Smrti of 
Manu presupposes a considerable period of development during 
which there arose professional schools, to oneiof which is due the 
production of a work such as that Smrti which claims not to 
guide the life of any single community, but to be a general guide 
for all the classes of the state* Only slowly and imperfectly 
within these schools was there developed a separation, never 
complete, of religious and secular law. 

In another field of learning we can clearly see the development 
of expertise. The Vedic sacrifice demanded a rudimentary 
knowledge of the calendar and elementary conceptions of men- 
suration. Definite ideas of these subjects were slow of develop- 
ment, and were at first handed down merely in close connexion 
with each Veda ; we still have different recensions of the Jyotisa 
on astronomy and the ^ulbasutras on the making of altars and 
kindred matters. But inevitably from these beginnings developed 
a wider geometrical, astronomical, and astrological science, which 
we find under the comprehensive title of Jyotisa and which is 
studied in distinct schools. Medicine, again, appears first in the 
spells of the Atharvavida, and was fostered by the schools of 
magic practices which produced such a work as the Kau^ika 
of that Veda ; but its Vedic connexion is less close than in the case 
of most of the sciences we have mentioned, and it is dubious con- 
jecture that what surgery and anatomical knowledge it possessed 
was furthered by the practice of dissecting animals for the sacrifice 
and less often even man in the human sacrifice. 

The Vedic schools developed also a tendency to mysticism 
which is seen in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, which are 
attached more or less closely to the great Brahmanas. We may 
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see in these works a tendency to fissure within the Vedic schools 
themselves: some preferred the sacrifice and the ritual, others 
sought to go behind it to the significance of the sacrifice, of 
the gods to whom it was offered, of life and man, and of the 
universe* The Upanisads are clearly in origin closely connected 
with Vedic schools, but their ideas inevitably transcend the school 
limit and prepare the way for that period of intellectual exchange 
which issues in the systems of philosophy, which, we may be 
sure, were not the outcome of any Vedic school as such* Theology 
and theosophy naturally, with the gradual transformation of the 
Vedic system, passed beyond the sphere of the old schools and 
were handed down in new forms of organization. 

Nor is it certain that we can divorce the Kama^astra, the 
science of love, from Vedic beginnings* We may, indeed, con- 
clude from hints ' in the Vedic texts that genetics occupied the 
attention of sages of these schools, though little of their wisdom 
has been preserved for us. Naturally the subject would tend to 
spread beyond any individual school, and become, as it remained, 
the object of special study, treated with precisely the same care 
and detail as any other scientific subj*ect* 

The study of metre was doubtless encouraged by the mystic 
importance attached in Vedic times to the metre of the sacred 
texts, and Chandas, metrics, is reckoned one of the six Vedangas, 
but its importance and character were early affected by the need 
of affording guidance to writers of Kavya and other forms of 
literature, so that even the Vedanga presents itself as largely 
connected with secular metres. Poetics, on the other hand, was 
hardly in any sense Vedic, and represents an independent secular 
science* Largely the same remark may be applied to the Artha- 
^astra or N iti^astra, but there is some connexion between it and 
the Dharma^astra, even when both were distinctly developed, and 
we may quite legitimately suppose that the original schools of 
Dharma^astra included in their scope the matters which later 
became specifically the objects of Artha^astra, politics, practical 
knowledge, technique in matters not primarily sacrificiaL It is 
less certain that the Kama^astra was taught in the same schools 
along with the primitive Artbafastra under the aegis of the 
Dharmagastra, though this may well have been the case. But at 

' Brhaddranyaka Upanisod^ vi, 4, 
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least there IS no Houfat of ihc dominant influtnce of icligion on 
the growth of Sanskiil scientific literature. 

2 , Tfu Ontracict'htki oj thi Scientific Liltraiui c 

Owing to its irhciiiance of Vcdic tradition, Sanskrit science 
greatly affected the Sotra form of composition. The exact causes 
of lb is development in the Vedic literature must remain obscure ; 
paucity of writing material, expense in procuring or similar 
causes can liatdly be seriously adduced. Rather it may be 
ascribed to the character of the teaching of the schools, which was 
oral and always in a sense esoteric. The teacher expounded his 
subject oially, and it was convenient but also sufficient to sum 
up the pith of his discourse in short sentences, which would be 
significant to those who knew the key to their meaning but of 
little import to those who did not. The plan remained in use* 
beyond all in the philosophical schools, where doctrines were aa 
in the Upani^ds something sacred and secret, and it is precisely 
this character which renders the Sutras of the philosophical 
schools ao enigmatic, and allows, for instance, the Brahma Ssura 
to become the source of quite distinct and evun incompatible 
doctrines. Rut a decisive step was taken when the Sutras were 
supplemented by the composition of Bhasyas ivrittcn in a new 
and interesting style. It is based on the principle of reproducing 
the dialogue between teacher and student, and, moreover, is often 
cast in the form of adducing a topic, then bringing forward 
a partial solution, or ptima faciB view {pHr^apak$d\, which is dealt 
with, corrected, and revised in the final opinion {siddhSuta), We 
need not suppose that the objections discussed were always 
really views held ; the style once adopted naturally would lead 
to the positing of possible objections, and indeed this form of 
putting the matter is not at all rare, the abbreviated form of 
words fVi ten r/d, being used to denote, ' if so and so b put forward, 
then we reply that this is not the case,' for the reason which is 
then introduced. 

The style of the Bhisyas undergoes a dear development] 
'Qahkara, for instance. Is more advanced than the MahSbhd^a on 

'■ Sec, C.^., l*te AyunUdMUra (Mulru, vrbkL uliUnlaa uHd and ijtb- 

LHIlury *Dr1i. 
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the grammar of Fanint or Lbe Bhabya of Vatsyiyana on the 
Sfiini. We pass from a reproduction of a discussion to 
an essay or lecture^ and later still is developed the very sUflTi if 
scientlbc, philosophical style which appears equally in the hand^ 
books of poetics and in such sciences philosophy and law. 
The c:iscncc:^ of iL Lies in Llie iiisislence on ibc use of nouns Only^ 
verbs being practically eliminated, and in the pregnant cm ploy ^ 
ment of particles and of case relations, together with the use of 
campOLmd^i, laornetimcs of great length. It may be admitted 
that it Is possible to attain great precision in this manner, for in 
a technical subject-matter compounds can be used so rigidly as to 
be clear la sense^ even when long and campled, but on the other 
hand it is impossible to regard such products as literature^ The 
Sutras also have a serious effect on all future work, for they arc 
normally regarded as definitive, and therefore not to be altered, 
checking development in the sulx^tanee of the science. A partial 
way out was found in the case of grammain where V^rttikas grew 
up to eornzet or modify the Sutms of P^iini^ but the term 
Vamika is not applied in ilic case of other sciences, though we 
have in V^tsyayana occasional sentences which might be deemed 
Varttikas to the Nydya On the other hand wc come 

here and there in phi loiiopliie works upon Sutras which arc not 
preserved in our Sfitra texts. 

The formal Shtra style never grew obsolete,^ and it is pre- 
dominant in Grammar, appaarii in the leading w'urk on Metrics^ 
was often adopted in Poetics, was normal in the great schools ol 
Philosophy, and is claimed for the Attiu!^sira^ in which, how- 
ever^ in the leading text we h.ivc a complex of Sutra and Bhilsya 
in one by ihe same hand which deviates distinctly from the 
orthodox style, and the same remark applies to the K^fHnsfifra. 
T\vz Bharatiya Na^a^a^tra contains here and there reminisccncca 
of the Sutra style^ but it has passed over ou the whole to a differ- 
ent form of composition, tliat of ^Jokas. 

^ JacobL IF. kIt. i fT. \ V, G. Fv^ipe^ iV pp ^ * IT, . 

^Slpi-rei Ihfr Atlmtiiiia ud iht 

■ Cf. Wltullidit i^Afr daf 

’ Tboj ihe A^yrviditAiittM Siuttk.j qulie A intHicni caupoiiciofl, 

MM i>Tovcd by the Itirocd edLlor, Dr. R. ShAmi^iAiry. 1 q Kicndhc wurk^, rncdicinc, 

afdilteetELiie. M&Uuldgy, UKottisCl itid t^biraaA SunAklil u dommoi^ ; cL 
nfkiTFljrM. bur. 
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The discussions at the Sabh^ held by kings and Heh patrons 
were undoubtedly in some measorc responsible for the form of 
cicpositioiL Any new doctrine which dositrcd to establish itself 
was only able to do so, if its supporter could come forward on 
such an occasion and by his advocacy secure the verdict uf those 
assembled and the fwour of the king or patruft of the assembly^* 
Doubtless this accoujiis in large measure for the scholastic and 
dialectic type of Indian scientific literature, including many of its 
worst features. In philosophy, for instance:, it ts c^cLrcincly 
triitating to find really profound thoughts Inteirupted by what 
arc merely scholastic and pedantic argnments. where a dear 
exposition would be far more attractive to western taste. To the 
readers of the works of the philosophers, however, such a form of 
literature vvould have appeared dry and over-simple^ though the 
appalling results of scholastic subtlety can be seen In the fact tliat 
the whole oflogical literature after Gafige^a, and all the com- 
mentaries on the Vai^e^ika philo^^ophy after (JdajTina could be 
spared without any real loss la Sanskrit literature. 

In the great period of Sanskrit literature at any rate experi- 
mental science was a low ebb, and little of importance was 
accomplished in those fields in which experiment Is essential.^ 
Medicine developed a considcmhle knowledge of symptoms and 
treatment of diseases, but surgeiy was banned by reason of the 
Brahmanical and general Indian fear of impurity through contact 
with the dead^ and the acceptance of demoniac sources of disease 
hampered serious research. The mathematical achievements of 
India lay in the field of algebra and In the inventionof a valuable 
system of notation^ Far more was accomplished In Acids of 
human action ; if political theory never reached any high develop- 
ment^ legal shidses were conducted with much acumen* The 
form of the Dharma^astras corresponds In an interesting manner 
with the more humane character of their contents. They are 
handed down In (^lokaSr for which we have lit the DharmasQtras^ 
of which they are ultimately descend ants p occasional memorial 
verses summing np or iUujstrating doctiines. In verse form 

^ B, Semi (TTk- ^ hcldi A much n^orc 

TaaTaianbld rlfiW. trait he TTiuU new Idttt Ecito old reulL The inHuncr qI wesJfrD 
idw^ h«i now eroStid britllmt rciflLoam in Includm^i rtrfllatiftD m adt 

pUA.T life. 
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TTiaxims on human life naturally won far greater circulation than 
prose Sutras, and this form of compositjon* which was unquestJon^ 
ably aided by the caample of the cpitr^ was oflen adopted for 
sdentific works^ even in non^humanistlc branches of learning. 
The (^loka was easy to write and easy to rem ember* but not 
unnaturally it did not content all authors, some of whomr like 
VarAhamihim and Ub^karain the field of astrology and mathe- 
matics^ proceeded to develop their scientific doctrines in elegant 
and complex metres. In other ca^s the Arya^ which^ like the 
^Inka, is a comparatively simple metre, won acceptancep as in 
ibe SdmjcAjyaAariAa^ in which the doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy were succinctly set forth. Technical science was 
often reduced to roughly fashioned (^lokas which were popular 
for medical recipeSp though even for those we find cases of more 
complex metres being employed^ But there remained instead 
the attemative of a prose exposition with verses interspersed here 
and there to corroborate or fjum up or illu^ctrate doctrines laid 
flown, as h the case with the medical Saihhitaa. 

A phenomenon of imeresE^ common to prose and verse alike, 
ia the tendency to use homely metaphors or similes and to illus^ 
irate doctrines by the facts of ordinary life. The danger of such 
illustrations was* of course^ not avoided ; similitudes w'enr hdd to 
explain dilhailtics, without realization that they did not cover 
adequately the ground; the lamp which illumines itself is given 
UH to explain self- consciousness* without recognition that the 
parallel is really misleading^ But a number of popular illuiitra- 
tJons became hardened mto regular usCj and figure as Nyayosi^ 
Thus the grammatical principle that the more important element 
in a eom pound coupling two things Nhould come first is popular- 
ized and generally used as a scientific principle^ adAyarAifam 
fiUrvafH, The amu^^ing proverb naAuiasfAit^fH, * a mon* 

goosc*s standing on hot ground/ serves to describe the man who 
does not stick to his undertakings The expect who forgets his 
rules u hit by the proverb, afvdrUtdAdA kaiAam cdfpdn vism^- 
r^uA sacetandA , ' How could intelligent people^ when sitting on 
horses, forget their mounts?* A painful dilemma is wrell ex- 
pressed by ito vj^hra itas /a/i* * A tiger on the <>nc side, a 
precipice on the other/ An embarrasalug position is not badly 

^ Sre Jnzobt ff. 
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described a$ which binds at both 

(nds/ The irnaAfiaJtsaw^nj^aja illustrates ^lUbmis^ioiiH fur the 
ancient Indian usage spared ihe man who- took griass In his 
mouth to signify that he yielded hiinsetf to the mercy of the 
COnqucrOT+ Wasted effort is expressed by the m^xim of 
rcAGunar/ui7ui, ' trying to straighten a dog^s tail/ Tlie united 
effect of words in conveying meaning is likened to the joint 
action of men in lifting a pabinquin, 

Quaint and interesting is a very old Nyiya^ 
ccAidraAurmsgrivdrpiirianyiiya^ * the chance of a tortoise putting 
its neck into the hole of a yoke which is doatihg aboti;! Dm the 
mighty ocean/ The allusion is to a thing of great difficulty, 
IILiistmtcxl by the mere chance which would cause a toiioisCr 
which comes to the surface once only in a hundred years, accom- 
plishing the difficult feat referred to. 

A characteristic which in greater or less degree pervades the 
whole of the scientific literature is the love of subdivision auid of 
inventing distinctions. Everything has to be schematized with- 
out regard to the nature of the suhject-matteri Thus in the 
KSmasSttrs even the meticulous specification of detail of this 
kind is carried out with perfect solemnity, and in the sphere of 
international relations as treated in the ArfAof^sfra^ in lieu of 
concrete investigation of actual relations between historical tribes^ 
we have a complete scheme of theoretical connexions based on 
the possibility of relations with adjacent and more distant king- 
doms.' The hi4?toricai method in fact U normally lacking, yielding 
to the more attractive habit of analyais of a somewhat superficial 
chanicter and deduction from bases which iiavc not been sufE- 
ctenily established. In the subdivisions of which India is so fond 
there is often much ingenuity in finding legitimate grounds of 
distinction, but there is always present the tendency to lose sight 
of the broad and important liaiL*! of demarcation while concen- 
trating on minutiae. Moreover the practice of accepting as given 
whut has been traditionally handed down has a serious effect It 
often results in ingenious efforts to reinterpret the old, in lieu of 
frankly abandoning it, thus causing waste of energy in subtleties, 
as when the traditional account of inference is rendered quite 
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difTercntly witEi ef|unl by citch coidmcnlator.^ In utlicr 

cases li brings About Lbe acceptance and defence by sophistic 
grounds of what is plainly untenable^ There was, of course, 
con^ant progres^^ far instance in the sphere of law, bnt it was 
hampered by the necessity of making out that change was not 
really taking place^ and that new eujatoms were really allowed by 
Manu or some other SmrtL In astronomy wc see even a com- 
petent author like Brahmagupta attacking sensible innovations 
of Aryabhata on the score that they depart from traditional 
knowledge* 

Poetical form moreover was often Jnjunou:-. It led to the use 
of redundant expressions merely to fill up the verses> or on the 
other hand to undue condensation and clLipsn'fl, with resulting 
obscurity. Clearness was much furthered by the adoption of the 
later scientific style which is seen at Its best probably Sn the 
expositions of law and in the works on poetics j VijBanc^ni, 
Anandavardhana, ami Ruyyuka in their prose expositions prove 
decisively the superiority of this form to the obscurity left by the 
use of verse- The controversy which exists as to the exact 
meaning of Ehimaba^s description of the Akhyayika and Katha 
would have been avoided had he written in prose.* 

* C£ A. n. Dhruvm^ POCP* ii- J&t IT. 

* I- 3 ?r ^ «f a nwk of Out poeCi fnuji^tioo anti of 

lh« KiMiftf of A A lirtigek- Ai^ijl the ItiucnjiliH ii lidd 

bj Ue (B£OS. iU. 307) to Appl; 10 ibe Akbi>iy1J!l| by Nobe 3 l/ndtarr p. 137} 

to irfcr ti> KAtbE. Both b^tk in ctAsuHei^ DiLn^n for miMn^rttindhig 
Tl hamtihflj wbich ba the cLrOomstanOeS li aeoaiIei^. 
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1 . Thi Origin and Characteristics of Sanskfit 

Lacicography 

T he oldest lexicographic work* carried out in India is 
recorded in the Nighantavas, coHectloiis of Vcdic terms, 
of whicli the mc£it important arc the handed down to 

ua with \hc of Yukar^ Tlicsc^ howcvcTi clifTcr In 

many reapecta from the Ko^os of classic^] literature. They were 
drawn up for practical purpojics like the latterj, but in the ca.5C of 
the Nighan^u litemtuncthe purpose was essentially interprets tion 
of sacred icxta which were becoming more and more obscurei 
while the Ko(ss were prepared to help po<ets to a supply of 
words. In accord with this we find dictionaries attributed to 
such poets os Mayura^ Murari^and ^rlhar^ who composed 
one of terms for use in double mean inga^ 

The Nigha^tus further contained not merely nominal but also 
verbal forms j the Kofas only nouns and indcclinables, and w hile 
the former dealt with one special text, the bttcr arc not based on 
any special text. In keeping with the new spirit the Ko^as are 
in ycTBc, usually ^lokas but also Ary^, and^ by incorporating 
expressions from many of the arts which a poet was expected to 
have mastered, they saved him labour The composition of such 
works may have been fostered by the existence of the Dhatu- 
pathas and other lists of the grammajians, but this is conjeciunil. 

or lexica two main dassca cxist^ — synonyinoiiSr in which wcirds 
are grouped by subject-matter, and homonymous 
n^dr/Aa)^ hut the important synonyrnmia dictionaries usually 
include a homonymous section. As the books were intended, 

^ On lb* labject w Tb. Zadiviiep Vie iW/aIuc Kopt Mod 

KcFfA both ww, “ 

" ^ Vilt&i, POCP K 6S^ CC IL D, KArrELarkv, fT. 

» Bumrll, TJntjfrt C«fal„ pp. B. Sinilvlj Attlr. ippetn u « pott, TlomM. 
A'uu., 33 ^ cL ibgve^ ^ 
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not for reference, but for learning off by heart* the principle of 
alphabetic order was not considered essential ; they are, accord- 
ingly* divided on various principles, often on more than one ; 
thus the longer articles may come first, or the arrangement may 
be by the final consonants or the initial letters or the two com- 
bined, or the number of letters; ia some cases information is 
given as to gender, sometimes with an appendix on it, and 
gender occasionally is taken into account in fixing the order. 
Synonyms, of course, appear in the nominative, compounded or 
otherwise as metre and convenience dictate ; homonyms may be 
treated in the same way* or the different senses may be put in 
the locative. The older writers, of whom we have but fragments, 
were indifferent to order and willing to give long definitions ; 
the later are extremely unwilling to waste space and are pro- 
portionately obscure* Moreover, the text of the lexica is seldom 
in a satisfactory condition- 

2 * T/ie Extant Lexica 

As usual in India the older works were obscured by the later, 
and we have only names and odd citations of important writers, 
such as Katyayana, to whom a Ndmamala is ascribed, Vacaspati 
and Vikramaditya, authors of a i^abddrnqva and a Sainsdravarta^ 
and Vyadi, whose Utpatinl is often cited, and included Buddhist 
terms. The fragments of a dictionary exist in the Weber manu- 
script found in Kashgar,^ But one of the earliest texts preserved 
for us is the N dtnalingdnu§dsana’^ of Amarasinha, called usually 
the Amarako^a. Its author is also known as a poet, and was 
certainly a Buddhist who knew the Mahay ana and used Kalidasa* 
His lower limit of date is dubious, he is not certainly known to 
the Nydsa of J inend rabuddhi (A.D. 700), but the decline of 
Buddhism in India renders it improbable that he lived after the 
eighth century ; his ascription to the sixth, however, rests on 
nothing better than the assertion that he was a jewel of Vikra- 
niaditya's court*® The work is synonymous, arranged in three 
books by subjects, with an appendix in the last on homonyms, 
indeclinables, and genders. Of its many commentators, special 

1 Hoemle, JASB. Uii. 1. ififf* ^ Ed* TSS* 1914-^7* 

® Cf. Bhandorkar, Vai\nmfism^ p, 45 ; Keith, IOC. ii. 303* 
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merit altachca to the works of KsTrasvamin (nth cent.), Vandyan 
gharry a Sarvananda (n 59 )p and Rayasnukutamani {r4.1t) who 
used sixteen earlier writers. An important supplement of mre 
words Ls afforded by the TrikifH^pife:^a of Pumwttaniadcva^ who 
wrote also, after twelve years' work, the shorter JlardV^tff 
including synonyms and homonyms; these a rich store of 
very rare terms, many from Buddhist textjs,^ Perhaps aa old as 
Amara ts (^S^vata^ w'hose AnrAdrt^iUamtiixayi^ betrays age by Its 
arrangement of its homonyms according as the explanation takes 
a whole Versep a half verse^a quarter verse ; indcclinahtes conclude 
the work. 

Other dictionaries are decidedly later* From j* 950 tve have 
the short Abka/ltdiuin^lfinmd/a^ of the poet-grammarian Hala^ 
j^dha, and a century later YadavapmkS^a's Vmjdyaftil* which 
U of great bulk and arranges iLs vvurds by syllables^ genders^ and 
initial letters. The twefth century gives a ridi variety* Pre- 
emiaent are Hemacandra'a works ^ the * 

deals with synonyms In six sections^ beginning wnth Jain goda 
and ending with ahstracia^ adjectives, and pirtidcs, and b 
supplemented by the botanic dicLtonary the 

AarJ^ar/Adsaf/i^taAd des^ls with hornonyms in six scciiEins. 
beginning with one-syllable and ending with six-syllable words 
arranged by initial letters and end consonants. The Jain DhAnarh* 
jaya wTote between and 1140 his Alabc^vara^'i 

falls in uiij while Maflkha^s AfiC^drt/[aJtefa^ 
with his own comment, which uses Amaia^ (^a^vata, HallyudhUp 
and Dhinvantarip ia rather later, and Kecavasvamin^$ Ndndr- 

'* falls about 1200. To the fourteenth century 
belongs Amkdrtha^ahdak^a'^^ Medlnlkara, which is often 
died by commentators, as well aj? the Ndtidrihatatmmtaid^ 
w ritten by, or for, Inigapa^ genera! of Harihara.^^ 

Of uncertain date arc minor works dealing with w'ords of one 
syllablei or with words of different forms, Dvirilpa^ 

or Trirupn^ medical or astronomical or astrological glas- 

1 CU Za^haiIj^, /Xizs. Hufr, Hi ff, ■ l^o}* 

' tCd 'iMEhMiimCi Haiint i5&i. * Ed.Th. Aufiedit^ Loi^fati, iSSi. 

* EL G. Opptft^ MA4^ru, * Ed. St. P«crtlKu^^ 

■ Ed. VicmiH, T EJ^Chai. i^i u 

* Ed. VIenu, iS^yj cf. SW'A* till 16 f* * Ed. TSS, jgrj. 
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Euddhist texts revived the Vedic Nighatitus, as they 
produced works specially written for their interpretation and in 
prose form | thu.^ thn kfini^Ti» the ^ivcs 

elaborate inrormatiun on many Buddhist topics, and indudes 
verbal forms, phrases^ and sentencesn It is characteristic of the 
bitter relationi^ between Hindus and Mahomedans that it h not 
untiL the time; of Akbar that we find the Persian- Sanskrit 
dictionary and in 1^43 the work of the same 

title by Vedaftgaraya on astronomical and astro) ogteaS terms. 

In 971 DhsuiapaLH wrote for his sislor Sundarl the 

a Prakrit dictionary which 
was used by Hemacandra in producing his D^flmhiiafitd/d ^ with 
commentary, in which he seeks to give De^i words^ that is, terma 
neither identic w^ith Sanskrit nor denved thence by 

Ordinary processes Some of these worda are referable 

to Sanskrit, but most arc not, and their provenance is iitiU 
extremely uncertain*® 

The scientific value of this lexicographical work cannot be 
said to be high, nor could this be expected fmm writers who 
merely aimed at a practical result. Especially in the later lexica 
there arc cbj^cs of w'ords being inserted which merely rest on 
misreadings of texts or on misintcrpretatlonvr and frcriuentLy 
poets have been misled to use wurdis in incorrect senses because 
ilicy were given as synonyms of some other word in one of its 
senses, and the xyrmnymity haR been generalised. But we arc 
rarely in a position to decide definitely on these poIuL^* 

3, Tr^afis^s m Mf/re 

The Br^manas already show interest in matters metrical,^ 
and sections of the (MfiUitljamt the Nidfim 

the Rk-Pr^ti^Hk/tya, and K5ty5yana*a Anukramams to the 
and the Yfxjurz*rda^ deal with metre. The topic mnks as 

' Ed. p P, HB. 

^ A VVeber, mVw [ABA- 

^ Hd. G. Buhlef^ S^tat IVb "JT* 

* Ed* R. PiKheJ, BiaiL rj, ilfte. 

* jAfMhAf /SAitui^a£/it£jrAaf pp- t.p € Jj. f -■ S 9 X ^ rwrum, SI AikB. vllL 1 ( ^jid' 

MiUtfdMai)* IXii ibecry of iemi-TiUiaTnii JKAS* 3315^ pp. m L) 
U Ecit^ly loo 4t!itc(l« 

■ Ci W tbtt, IS, vKI ; SI FI. vili ? H. Jicobl, ZDMC* mstUc 590 ff, ; d. 33^ ff. 
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iht Vcdanga Chandas, aod a Sotni of this name b ascribed to 
Pih^la,^ the importance €f which Tor the classical literature has 
already been mentioned, Tor the work is far more ooncemed with 
classical than Vcdic tejKts. The text ascribed to Pingala* on 
Prakrit^ metres b much later. Pifigala a^dopis the system of 
algebraic symbols* using I for a short {h^Au)^ g for a long 
syllable, m for a molossus, and so on. He is dearly earlier than 
chapLcrs xiv and xv of the N'^fy^ifdstra which deal with metre, 
and the section of the Agnt on this topic b derived 

from Pingala. Yet it must be said that fieither he nor either of 
these texts describes fully or accurately the Qloka metre as we 
know it from the texts. We mu^t* therefore, be uncertain 
whether his work was the guide by which the poets Steered their 
course. What b clear b that we have no certainly early text 
other than his^ The ^rufabcMa^ is attributed to K^lidS^^^a, 
but there is no ground for the ascription. It illmt rates, ivhilc 
describing* the verses. Vararud is also sometlines credited with 
this text. Mure definite is the fact that a chapter (civ) tn the 
BrA/t/satkAita of Var^amihha describes metres simultaneously 
with planetary move ments^ and that Bhattotpala in h!s comment 
cites a textbook by an Aeurya. The viciv* that Dandin wrote 
on metre b uncertain^ though Bhimaha may have done so, and 
from Kscmcjidm wc have the SMvrt/afi/ata,^ In book i he 

m ■* 

describes* with verses from hb own works as illustralions* the 
metres j in ii he deals with defects in metro with many useful 
citations ^ and In til he discusacs the us« of metre according to 
the nature of the work, poetry, science, or a combinatiun in 
which one or the other predominateSp He ends by demanding 
variety of metres from poets* but admits that great writers have 
often preferred some special metre, ^ did Pan ini the Upajati^ 
Kalid^ the Mandakrinta, Bharavl the Vaii^astha, Bhavabhuti 
the Qikharini; 

Hcmaeandra as usual has written a compilarinrip the CAiznda*- 

^ EJ. ^Eh until. 55 a), KM. Bi, 1905 . 

' Ed. KM. 41 * jS 94 ^ Ii li diiflj 

□Ofc b4fof4; ihe -foilTtccDthi scQlg.'cy to 

^iaru^tfaktrAm^ p, 5, 

* Ct, KjUiufeldun'. CAmiJi^.ka^- SchufeulDf, ZDMG. 1 *it. (I. 

* « i For Slttntt K* AMCt. 

* td. H**btriiD, ■ jaoilii, IS. ivii. +h* IT. 

’ Ed. K^(. ii, jjff* 
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nvfasi^fi^^^ while Kcdir^ Bhatta'^ Vr£/ara£nakara^ which des- 
cribes 1^6 metres and was written before the fifteenth cenuiiy^ 
haa been wfddy uscd» and the of GaflgSdSsa fs 

also well kiiowii> 

4 . T/ie A/e/res of Classical Poetry 

Our authorities leave us wholly la the dark regarding the 
development of metre between the Vedicand the classical periods 
of Sanskritj and it b hardly very profitable speculating exactly 
why there grew up in Sanskrit poetry the use of metres with 
a determined length of quarter-stanzas or tines^ each line being 
built exactly on the same models while the first two and the last 
two lines were more closely combined than the second and the 
thirdp between which a complete caesura was essentia!. We can, 
it is true, in thq case of both the ^loka^ and the TH^tubh and 
Jagati styles ^ see the process of hardening going oh siowly in the 
Vcdic and epic literature ^ doubtless under the growing desire for 
symmetry which was offended by the freedom of the Vedic and 
epic verses. The defmite ruka regarding the close of the line 
came to be applied throughout, andp when this was complete^ 
longer lines were essayed on the same principle. In these longer 
lines we find operative a principle which is dropped in the 
Tristubh and Jagait styles^ that of caesuras in definite places^, 
which were doubtless felt to be made necessary if the verses 
Were to retain elegance of form , the definitions of the metrea arc 
Careful to make it dear where these caesuras are to be, and 
normally good poets insist on having full caesuras at these 
points, that is the end of an inflected word, though weak 
caesuras, at the end uf some member of a compound Or of 
a prefix^ may legitimately occur^ and caesuras ma> he obscured 
by Sandhi. 

^ pp. 

^ Eii. BDDtha,y, 19DSL MiLlmilHii {-cf. p. avs. it. 

* B5t;W*Ti(jS54>, io®, 

* ill r^-i^ ibt X Dim^kdAiii k y^ivlAk^SaNa (IOC. 

* GNt pp' si^FFr; cfp Hepkins^ Grroi 3i9!fri 

* GNi 1915, pp^ 4^tf. ; tf. Hi^pkldL I919 >tPP- 170 fT. 

^ HKliyuahiit ISht 463^6- He hIEqwi C- f.p jnelKsoar 

pp. X-Cri L 
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Metres measured by number of syllables and, except in the 
case of the (plokaj strictly regulated as to the quantity of the 
syllables, are thus predominant in classical poetry. But, probably 
from popular poetry, there came to be used metres in which only 
the sum total of the morae was absolutely fixed, there being 
indeed certain restrictions as to the mode in which these morae 
could be made up, but such restrictions allowing a variation in 
the number of syllables, the Matrachandas, The most common 
form of this type is the very simple Vaitaliya consisting of two 
half- verses of 30 morae each, 14 plus 16 in the two lines of each 
half-verse, made up as follows : ctc — w — 

^ ^ ^ If each line is lengthened by a long syllable we 

have the Aupacchandasika metre. More complex is the case of 
the Arya,^ which is recognized by metrical treatises as a Gana- 
cchandas, the number of morae and the number of feet 
being fixed. Thus the ordinary form of the Ary a has 
the half- verse with 4 morae in each, 30 in all j the 4 morae can 

take the forms v v i-- u, , — u- ^ ; in the second and 

fourth feet w — is also permitted ; in the sixth only j v w v or 
V — w, while the last is monosyllabic. The second half-verse in 
the most usual form has in the sixth foot one short syllable, 
giving 27 morae, but we can have the position reversed, 27 plus 
30 morae, Udgiti; or 30 plus 30, Giti ; or 37 plus 27, UpagUi; 
or 32 plus 32, Aryagiti- If there is no caesura after the third foot 
the verse ranks as Vipula ; if in the second, fourth, and sixth feet 
the amphibrach is essential, as Capala, 

Of the metres measured by syllables, Aksaracchandas, the 
following have been mentioned as found in classical poetry, and 
their schemes are given below, each consisting normally of four 
lines of the type given, with caesuras indicated by perpendicular 
lines: 

Acaladhni : ( 16) 

Anavasita : 

Aparavaktra *: — o — w — ( 

bis 

A^valalita ■ — (— — w — wow (^3) 

’ ApparenOy originally «Qngj cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. WTiii. ago If.; cf. *1. 336 ff. 
SIFI. VIII. it. 84 ff. ^ 

' On the origin of this metre from the Puspitagra, cf. Hopkins, Gnat Epic of India, 
P- 340 - 
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Indravajra : — — u w — w — (ii) 

Upcndravajra ; v — v w — ^ (ll) 

Upajati, a combination of stanzas of lines of Indravajra and Upendravajra 
iJtsaxa ‘ — ww — Kj — (ts) 

U dgata *: — w — | — w — (10+ 10) = a -h 6 

— VJW'UWWW^WO — j VJW — — — V — ^ (11 + 13) = 

Upajati, mixture of Indravajra and Vangastha lines 

Kaiahansa : — w — ^ v \jf — \j \j (13) 

Kusumavidtra ; ciwvw \ (12) 

Kokilaka (Narku^akaJ Avitalha) : w|vw — — 

(17) 

W ~ KJ — [ — KJ — \J W — 

— \j ^ — ww — 

Ksama : — | — — -w — (13) 

Citralekha iww'^ww — w — ^ 

Jaladharam^a; [ (12) 

Jaloddhatagati i <j — vz*utm — | w — — (t2) 

Tanumadhya : w (6) 

Tamarasa (Lalitapada) : — (12) 

Tunaka : — — v — (7) || — vj — w — v — (8) to * 

Totaka ; \j\j — — ws,/ — (l 3 t) 

Tristubh, mixtures of Vatonni, (^alini, Indravajra, Vafi^astfaa lines 
Dandaka : v^c'wwijw + i7{— and variants 

Dodhaka ; — ww — Vp/\/ — ww (n) 

Drutapada : — (12) 

Drutavilambita ; ^vt> — w — — w — (13) 

Dhlrataiita * — — v» — www — (i6) 

Dbrtai^rT : wwwu — — wwu — vu — ^ (21) 

N andana : — \ — v v/-* (iS) 

Fuspitagra : wwwu'w*^— — v — — — ^ ( 13) 

to 

Prthv! : j — (17) 

Prabha : ww/wuiu — w — C12) 

PrabhavatT ; — (13) 

Pramada : — wui — (£ 4 ) 

Pramanika i k> — \j — w — — (8) 

Pramitaksara : — w — \jku \j — (12) 

Praharanakalita : wwv/mvpZw — (> 4 ) 

PraharsinI : ] w w v — w — w (13) 

Bhadrika : vv'wmv— v — w — (ii) 


Bhujangaprayata : w m (12) 

Bhujangavijrmbhita : — [ 

W * O W ^ — \J — (26) 


' Cf. Jacobi, 2 DMG, xUii. 464 fF» * SIFL vm* it. 108 fL 

E e 3 
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BhrAtnuivilnsUa : | (ii) 

M^JArt ■ vH_r— SJ— I — (t4) 

Manjubh^im t w w — ^ [ hj« w m — u — w — (13) 

Monigunulicurd t v i^kj u uv ^ v | imh-i v w w w -- ( ij) 

MaUftin^y^lrA : (ijl 

Malta: — — {J®) 

M^fayAkffmia ' — | WVWH-^ vrvr| — - {[ 4 ) 

J — I ww w — | — k/. u — — (17) 

Mabamiti iVA ( Vanamaia) s wjvhwww — v— — ( v- — — w — — — U®J 

Milatt: ^ ^ w — w — m— (* 3 } 

M dl knt : — (^5) 

Mt^havitAna: — — (lO). 

MeKhav'ispbufjtta : (I9) 

Rathoddhaiil : — w — — v— UO 

Rukmnvair: \ — — (lO) 

RuciriV :v^ — tiS) 

LalitA: u — — v/ — ^ ^ 

VaA^apalUapatita : — — w — wuw— [vw w ^ — [ij] 

Vab^tha: m- “ w v— (ii) 

Upajatli itaniM of IndtaTaij^ and Va^^ajtbl linci 

Vftsanlaliliita ? — — ^ — ^ 

VatonnT: 

VidyaoinlU : I 0 } 

VH^aim : V— -M — ^ (^ 7 ) 

Vat^vad<vT: — — — — — 1 — — w — ■=- (la) 

(J 5 rdillaT?ikffdltHV \ ^ ^ — v — — | - — w — — — (l$) 

galini: 1 ^ (*■> 

C^tlcbarini i w — — |i^ukjww — — {i?) 

{^udclbaviruj $ — — ^i^u — — ( its) 

Qripuia ^ (la^ 

Som^ikii i — ^ — v — w— (7) 

Suvadanil: | 

Sra^hai^: — (ai> 

Srsigvinlf ^ ^ ^ (ta^) 

5 vl|jata I -^w-— — w^-— ■— ' (tl) 

H arinapluta : uij_vjw— , vj^[|wvu'— w— (^ 

3 — 11) 

Hann : i \^v— ] — | w — vv — v — (l?) 


I _ _ w y — ( 30 ) 


II : 


The rulca observed in the <J!oka nre strict* Each tmtf-verfle is 
composed of two lines of eight syllableSp and the whole falls 
naturally into four feet of four syllables each. The fotitth must 
be a diJambua ; iT the second then all possible (orn^ of 

the third arc permissible save b£ id i^'hile in the first in this 
case the only restriction is that it must not be — 
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Ifi however^ the ^cond foot ajKumc^i ^ny other shape p there are 
definite restrictions affccLing the first foot, boiti of the desire to 
prevent undue monotony of metre* In ihese cases the same 
restrictions apply to the third foot as in the normal form. TJdfl 
gives us for the first two feel of Lhc inegular forreSn Vipulis; 

V<f „ ^ 

VipuU I ^ ^ w o w ^ 

^ — w — — 

. IH 

IV 

The use of VLpulw ieciiui to be mainly a question of individual 
taste and style, and, as has been mentioned, the writers on metre 
show no real comprehcnglon of the rules of the metre J 

^ On ihc tpcclEc cturactcn of ttc isctm *« A* S, lUMudiikir, rOCP- 191^, 
pp. cliif. In VipttU» t will IC loiig fiiiitl is MnnaL 
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3^lHniH£S of Gramma/rca/ 


¥N the Brihm?tna5 of the Vcdic period we find sufficient proofs 
1 that, as ia Greece, grammatical study in TndU begsin with 
consideratton of such points as prontinciaGon and euphonic 
combination I and the discrimination of parts of speech which 
gives us terms such as vitJuii/i, cane termination, t/iffci/ViiT, number, 
kitrvanij present tciLRc* Possibly hence it derived its name 
VySkarana, though that ia often deduced from the Jatcr practice 
of analysis of forms* We find already in V^ka the terms 
noLiiit pTonoun^akAjfa/n^ vtrh^u/asor^, preposition, 

partidep* The next stage h not represented in the 
Brah manias, but is fully in being in Vaska^s Umc j it consists of 
the analysis of forms, as opposed to the reckless ctymologitai 
of the Bratimanas and Plato ; wc do not know how this came lo 
bt! arrived nl^ though it is a plausible conjecture which finds the 
moGve in the fact that in compounds in Sanskrit the first word 
appears in its stem form without terminaiioiifl. Ftcm this it was 
fairly easy to distinguish stem and termination in nouns, and then 
to advance to distfnguieh in veiba roott terminations and tctise 
and other affixes, and to arrive at the doctrine of the derivation 
of nouns from nouns by Taddhlta suffixes, of nouns from verbs 
by Kft suffixes* A further step waa to declare as did ^Skatayana 
that nouns arc derived from verbs, to which G.^rgja objected 
t at if thia was so^ it followed that every thing should have ** 
many naaica as |i had acttvilics, and every name should apply 
everything which had ihe activity it conDOted. But the supporters 
o ^ a^yana carried out their principle, and to this period goss 
hack in substance, not in its present form, the Unadismra, con- 


J*'-^ ■ekanagcl, AUinJ. tmiHw,, 1, pj^ Ui. jf, ; t>WMb«t, 

■ ^ Sump, 7A* aiui fit jVjriit/tf, pp, S4 ff. Cf, Pnihbat- 

iSs A/rmfutfttit HinHui ti9J4-sJ; S. Vim** 

J AS. 1915^ pp* 11 d, (on g| tnewiifi^Ji 
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taining words which are derived from verbs by unusual affixes, 
and which in some form Pacini evidently knew. 

This important period of studies was largely concerned with 
the preservation and interpretation of the Vedic texts ; its work 
is seen in the preparation of the Padapatha of the Jigveda by 
^akalya, who is known to Panini, the similar work done on other 
Vedic texts, the Prati^akhyas, which in their original form were 
probably older than Panin i, at any rate as far as concerns those 
on the Rgveda^ Taitiirlya and Vajasaneyi Samhitds} and the 
Qiksas, which as we have them are probably later than Panini, 
but doubtless existed in his time, proving the care taken to 
secure due correctness of pronunciation of the scriptures. But 
the grammarians were clearly concerned also with the Bha^, the 
spoken speech of the day, and it was in connexion with it, 
especially as it grew more distinct from the sacred texts on the 
one hand and the speeches of the lower classes on the other, that 
secular grammar grew up, Panini knew and cites by name many 
predecessors, including Qakatayana, Api9ali, and Qaunaka, as 
well as minor names, and his allusion to easterners and 
northerners, if it applies to forms of speech used in these parts, 
is also testimony to the existence of grammarians to note them, 
unless we are to assume® that he himself of the north lived in 
the east and noted the differences for himself, which is implausible 
in the extreme. What is clear from Panin i's own work is that he 
summarizes the efforts of many previous writers, from whom we 
may be sure he borrowed his form as well as many facts. 

2 . Panini and his Followers 

* 

The Astadhydyi^ of Panini consists of about 4,000 short Sutras 
divided into eight hooks^ treating of technical terms and rules of 
interpretation (1), nouns in composition and case relations (ii) ; 
the adding of suffixes to roots (iii) and to nouns (iv, v), accent 
and changes of sound in word formation (vi, vii) and the word in 

' Ci* Liebich, Einfuhrung in dU ind. einhiim. Spra£hwistmichaft^ ii. 35 ff,, 
with Keith, HOS, xviii, pp. xxiix-xli, dxjti. 

* Franke, GGA. 1891, pp. 957, 975 ff- 

* Ed. and trana, O, Bdhtlingk, L^iprig* 1887; ^rfia Chandra Vaan, Allahabad, 
189^*8^ 
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the sentence (viii). But this scheme is constantly interrupted, 
rules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to 
do, or because space could thus be saved, for the whole boolc is 
dominated by the aim to be as brief as possible. The, to us, 
illogical order and impracticability oflcaming Sanskrit by the use 
of the grammar are explained, if we remember that the book was 
to be learned by heart by those who were already accustomed to 
use Sanskrit in conversation, and had not to learn how to speak 
it, but to know what forms were correct, what vulgar. Of the 
incoherence, however, part is doubtless due to the fact that 
Panini was only working up a mass of traditional matter, as may 
be seen not merely from certain irregularities in caM usage,^ but 
also from the employment to denote a Vedic use of three terms, 
chandosi, nigamf^ and vtaHirt, of which the first prevails with his 
followers- Thu main object of the grammar is to de.il with the 
BhS^ the living speech of the day ; an amount of Vedic matter 
is incorporated- This part is of uneven value, suggesting that it 
was based on a number of special studies, imperfectly co-ordi- 
nated ; thus minute detaib from the Kdikaka or MaUrdya^t*a 
Sdfkhitas are noted ; but at other times a vague reference is made 
to Vedic irregularities, Vedic words are cited without anaiysis, 
and causeless variations of form are permitted as Vedic. 

The principle underlying the grammar is the derivation of 
nouns from verbs, Pacini avoiding dealing with the hard cases 
by alluding to the UnSdi list existing in his time. All deriva- 
tion is done by affixes, and, therefore, when the word agrees with 
the root form of a verb, or one nominal form is the same as that 
whence it is derived, it is necessary to a»ume suffixes which are 
invisible, e.g. badara, fruit of the badara tree. Phonetics do not 
receive investigation save incidentally as changes of words occur 
in proccaacs of derivation. But in this field Pininj, or more 
correctly his predecessors, adiieved very remarkable r^ul is as in 
the postulate of Guna and Vrddhi changes, offormi with long y 
vowel, roots in oi, fHUsJ as the original of maj/, dive, J a$ the end- 
ing of inflexions. The analysis of forms b normally carried out 
with great acumen ; it b very rare to find such a phenomenon as 
the pcriphraiilic future, e.g, kartoimi^ treated as a simple verbal 

• Cf, W'ebs, IS, 505 (f. 
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form. In comparison with the work of Greek grammarians 
Panini is on a totally different plane in this re^rd. The sugges- 
tion that he and his predecessors were creating a language, or 
that the forms which are not recorded in earlier literature are not 
to be accepted as prima facie valid, is now definitely disposed of. 
To secure the brevity aimed at many devices are adopted ; the 
cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading rules are 
understood to govern others which follow ; above all algebraic 
formulae replace real words ; the rule that a vowel is changed 
into the corresponding semi- vowel when a vowel, not itself, 
follows is denoted by iko yan aci\ the last Sutra denotes that 
a which has been treated in the grammar as an open letter, 
corresponding to which we have long a, is really a closed letter 
pronounced like u in * but \ Older than Panini are probably 
some technical terms of ungrammatical make-up, such as para- 
smaipada^ active, atmanepada^ middle, napansaJta ^ ntuter ; others 
are reduced forms of the original as fr to denote a letter not pro- 
nounced, appended to a word to indicate some feature regarding 
its treatment, from i/f, so* The use of such Anubandhas is 
doubtless before P^ini, ai the term Unadi itself proves. 

Panini s date is unhappily uncertain*^ He was later than 
Yaska and (paunaka, probably he came after not only the Brah- 
ma nas but also the older Upanisads and was alive during the 
Sutra period of Vedic literature, but unhappily these facts give 
us nothing save a relative chronology, Wc know he was a native 
of ^alatura near the modern Atak, where Hiuen Tsang saw a 
statue to his memory; his mother was Daksi, and a legend 
ascribes his death to a lion. His connexion with the north-west 
is important, when we find in his work Yavanani, meaning prob- 
ably Greek (Ionian) writing* We may, of course, scent an inter- 
polation, and, if so, the word is valueless. If not, it leaves us still 
in doubt, for the assumption that it is a proof that Panini wrote 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, though it has been 
supported ® by the occurrence in the Ganapdtha of the names 

* Kcitb, HOS, xiriii, pp, dxvlii f. ; Aitar€ya Aranyaka^ pp, 3[ ff. ; Liidere, SBA, 
P* 744; LScbicb, Panini (1891); Kielbom, GN* 1885, pp. 1S5 If, ; Wedter, 
Be%i. Beiir. xxx. I ff., 177 C A dale c, 700-^ is claimed by Bdvalkar {Systims 
Sanskrit Grammar^ p, 15 ; cf, Bhandarkar, JBRAS, xvi, 340 f* ; Keith, IOC, u, 34a, 

> L^vi, JA, 1890, L 334 If, 
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Ambhi and Eha^la, Omphls arid Phegcla^i iR dearly iinruundcdi 
seeing that India was in comae L wiLh Greece ns early as the 
expedition of Xerxes. On the whole, however^ it seems needless 
to carry hack Pwini beyond the fourth century j if he flourished 

35^i then Katyayana^ who may be placed f. 250-200, might 
easily have found sufficient divergence of speech to justify his 
corrcctjorts. There arc, indeed, proofs that language had changed* 
as we have seen; but to assign P^ini to the sixth or seventh 
century FpC on that score appears to lack any plausibility. 

K^tyayaua probably lived in the third century B, cJ though 
no strict proof is possible, and this date really depends on the 
fact that he apparently did not long precede Pataajali; the 
impressioa left by Xalyayana's Varttikaa is certainly that somc- 
titnes, not by any means always* he is aitnckiTig or correcting 
Panin I on the score of differences in usage which had arisen 
between the time of the two, while with Fatahjali it seems as if 
he and Katyayana were parted by no great interval of time. 
Katyayaiia was not a captious critic of P^ini ; lie was not the 
first to call in question his rules; what he did was to examine 
criticisms, rejecting iiome, accepting Others, and therefore aupple- 
menting and limiting P^ni's rules. But* while we need not 
treat him as hostile, he seems not to have been sorry to find 
in error, Fatanjah^ whose baa preserved us 

Kaiyayana's Viirttikas of some 1,245 SQtras, lakes up Katya- 
y ana's criticisma, and in many cases defends Pan ini* but by no 
means os a matter of course^ Moreover, he carries out in great 
measure his predeecssOr^s work by examining other of 

Pacini and correcting or explaining them. It is dear that Patah- 
ja If had many criticisms and works before him beside that of 
Katyayana ; there are Varttikas in verse which need not all have 
been K^tylyanas* and KSrik^p memorial verses which probably 
are by various hands, including PaUnjali himiself ; the variety of 
metres uaed in these verses is remarkable, i Deluding some later 
quite rare, but complex, metres. Among others Patanjali men- 
tions Vyadi, of whose work— the Saff^kAa—much has been 
conjectured but very' little is known^ Vsjapyayana, Pauskaras3di, 

for a ptriwl J4s-aw (lA, ilvli, ,38: iitili. iM) from 
viutu^, U I, 60 Mt For hii rtjJe Kb V, G. Piraaipt Z# ntmid dt 

Arfj>ijnufd (19U), wEifl cMaunb cvIlerdaAci (£ SnMtb, EIII, 
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Gi>i;iikipuLra, And GaiiArdlya^ with wham lii: wb:> formerly 
trroT^eously held to be identical.^ 

Out informatinn regarding the [>ergonality of KStySlyana and 
Falaiijali ta negligible:. Katyayana, however^ either bore ihe 
alternative name of Vararud or was early coafusod with a person 
of that namej and to a Vara me 1 many works are ascribed, iriclnd- 
mg the hrst extant Prakrit Grammar, PriiiY^afini^dfa \ book iv 
of the Kdfantr^ and the LiftgdftfffdsuHn^ \ the ydrarac&Siim- 
graha^ twenty-five Karikas on case construction, compounds, 
Verbs, and nominal formation \ a lexicon \ the Vedic Pttxpasulra \ 
and stanzas of poetry^ As Fatanjali mem ions a Var^rnca Aavya 
wc may believe in a poet Va'ranici of early date, but we need not 
identify him with Lhc author of the Karikh. His identity with 
the author of tlie Prdkflafrakdfa is aiost Implausible, as the 
Prakrit of that work is very late iti character, and we may 
assume that the other attributLons are of no value- Late tradi- 
tion makes Vararud a conic lUporary of FaninJ]. and also a 
minister of the Nandas of P^tallputra;; Kumaralata^ aciuaJLy 
confirms this point, but even if this poet existed, it proves nothing 
for the grammarian, as Kumaralata speaks only of a pocL Of 
more value is Patahjali^s propf that Kaiyayana was a southerner. 

Patahjali Is regarded as an incorporation of the snake (Jcm, 
Vis^u^s rcsting-placc during his sltimbcr, and he is believed to be 
the author of the Sfitra^ a view implausible on grounds of 
certain grammatical slips by the latter and slight deviations in 
philosophic terminology, apart from the fact that the tradition is 
very late and obviously duo to likeness: of naiiie.^ His date* h 
still disputed^ The evidence for it h that statements in his 
grammar unrinubtedly refer to a sacrifice for Pusyamitra, whose 
reign began r. 185 or 178 n.C.,, and to a recent attack on Saketa 
and Madhyamika by a Yavana, who is very plausibly identified 

* Kielbcm.JA. xv. 5i f. ; xvi. iei f. ; GN. iBB5, pp*. wbo pomalsiet 4 c>Dn- 

bet wren KaIjrAjarK and FilflSjRlit /^o?{rs/r (1^76). 

* Llfiblcb, rtt frtd. SpmAnitsfni^Ai^i L. 1 u 5ee Wlo- 

tcmitz, GIL iUr 

> Ed. TSS. 3^ igi^. 

* ^A/r^famk^ra, tmiL £, HobcTi p. 

■ Cf, Woodx, xrii, pp. JntuUi, GGAh 1919, pjv 14 F| DLZ. 

p. 371* 

*■ Cr. FHT. pp« 337^9; Winlemilx, GIL ilk 3^9 { Bilhkt, Dw* 

p. 7a ; K«lih, IOC. U. 143 c 
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wth the Greek Menander (f. i5<S-f53)i dates which givcf. 15C-T49 
for the campcuitiua of the work, on the assumption probable, yet 
not conclusive, that the references arc Patahjali‘s own. Some 

slight con Urination may be gained fmin the fact that Katyayana, 
bat not Pan ini, notes the ti tle {/fi'dwrriH firtj/a, lamed in Anoka’s 
inscriptions, suggesting that he fell after 250 B.C., which ivould 
not suit ill with T^o B.C. for Patanjali, Tf this be rejected, wc 
must content ourselves with noting that Kalhana records a revival 
of the study of the Mahabh^a m Kashmir under Abhimanyu. 
whose date, however, wo do not know, and that Bhartfhari 
{f, 650) proves long study of the text bdbre his time. 

The Mahabkasya ' is interesting stylistically as giving us a 
lively picture of the mode of diacuaxiun of the day, A question 
is posed ; an AeSryade^Tya deals with it, not altc^ether incompe- 
tently but not quite satisfactorily, and an Acarya solves the issue. 
The style, therefore, is lively, Simple, animated, and as in A9oka's 
inscriptions — possibly a conhnnatton of the date proposed — not 
rarely do we find the question ‘ Wherefore ? ‘ How ? or ‘ W'hat ? ' 


put and then answered. Proverbial expressions and references to 
matters of everyday life are introduced and serve both to enliven 
the discussions and to give Us valuable hints of the conditions ol 
life and thought in the time of Paianjali, who thus b a source of 
information for religious and social htstoryas well as for literature. 
A good example of hb style is afforded by a famous rdbreocc® 
to the Mauiyas; PSitihl has a rule providing for the addition of 
the suffix hu to a name to denote an image of the person, but 
adds that it is dropped if the image is used to secure a livelihood 
{jivikartke) and is not vendible {itpanya). Patanjali says! 
apa>!ya ity Htyau tatrtdam na stfikyad fim/^ Skant/e l^ifSkha 
tli. kim karanamf Mauryair hiranyarthMir arcah prakalpitak. 
bhavtt tarn tut yds ft* etdfy sampraii pftjdrthds Uuu bha%k- 
yati. ‘The difficulty b raised, with regard to Patiini‘s proviso 
that images are oot to be vendible, that on this doctrine the 
forms ^Iva, Skanda, Vifikha, are incorrect. Why is that ? 
Because the Mauryas, in their greed for money, used as means 
i^«ofthcg ^3 (Lc. they bartered them, so that the forms 
should be pvaka, &C.). (Final answer.) Veiy well, granled 

that the rule for dropping ka does not apply to those imLes of 
’ Ed. Xiclbonr, 8SS. igoAft; * -- 
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the Mauryas ; still as regards images now used for purposes of 
worship it does apply/ It will be seen that the amount which 
must be understood to make such passages intelligible is rather 
a strain on the reader/ and in point of fact the Mahahkd^a 
evidently gave serious trouble to later students* Bhartrhari, who 
died €, 651, wrote a commentary on it which is all but lost, and 
also the Vdkyapadiya^ in three books of verse, which mainly deals 
with questions of the philosophy of speech ; a difficult work, it 
contains much evidence of thorough knowledge of contemporary 
philosophical disputes, Kaiyata's^ commentary on the Mahd- 
bkdsya^ which may belong to the twelfth century but which 
tradition places earlier, borrows largely from Bhartrhari, and is 
itself commented on by the voluminous writer Nagoji Bhatta 
(c* 1700). Both show that they often had as much trouble to 
understand Patanjali as have we. 

Save for Bhartrhari, Patanjali closes the line of great gram- 
marians, We do not doubt that he drew on the speech of his 
day ; his preface insists on the absurdity of learning words that 
are not used, and like Katyayana he views Panini in the light of 
a living language. Thereafter use is made of the three great 
grammarians, efforts are made to explain them, or to rc-expound 
their systems for purposes of more effective exposition, but nothing 
is done to restate the facts of language with reference to living 
speech. For reasons which we cannot certainly explain, the 
authority of Panini and his immediate followers prevailed ; devia- 
tions from his rules were even in great poets like Kalidasa deemed 
to be errors. 

One commentary of Panini deserves praise for its extent oi 
information, its comparative clearness, and its evidence of changes 
in Panini's text, the Kdfikd Vriti^ of Jayaditya and Vamana, 
which was written before Ftsing visited India, when he found it 
regularly used by Chinese in order to study Sanskrit grammar, 
and when he records its school use by boys for five years after 
attaining fifteen years of age. Books i-v seem to have been 

' Cf. B. Geiger, zu P* vi y, 22 undiji (SWA- 1908), 

* Ed, with PuDy&tija's comm., BenSS. iS8;**j 907; Kielhom, lA. xii, 236 ff. ; 

JBRAS, xvUi. 341 fT. 

* Bubicr, Rtpcrt^ pp, 71 L ; Peterson, Report^ i, p, 26, 

* Ed, Benares, 1S9S ; B. Liebich, Zzi^ei KafiUldUr ; onPanini*s text, 

Kielhom, lA, %vi. 178 fL 
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Jayaditya's; pnesumab’y Vamana finished it hy rra-san of Kis 
death. A camment on it was written c. 700 hy the Buddhist 
jfinendrabuddhi, and thciVyvzj'a reierred to hy MSgha' appears to 
be this book, AnotherBuddhist,(pajranadcva, ^^Tote in 1 171 under 
the supervision of Sarvaraksita a Durg/tafavriti^ dcaJiitg with 
the difficult passages of Pinini’s text. Among his many cita- 
tions are three verses of the yStttbittftnviJaja of a Panini, whose 
identity with the grammaHan w« m ay safel y d is mijHs as unproved. 
But PSnini could not teach Sanskrit, for which end his grammar 
was not written. For such purpose re-writing and re-arrange- 
ment were essential, giving us (e, 1400J Hamacaiidra'siV<jit«>ff- 
kauttfudi^ based on which 15 Bhattoji l^iksita's well-krown and 
not unsatisfactory SiddhanlakautMudf^ On which he wrote a 
comment, the Prau^kamanvrama. From it come two school 
grammara of VaradarSja, MadhyasiddkdniakitmHUiP and Laghti- 
kanmudi? 

As we have seen, Pa^im presupposes an Vttddisdira * ; our 
extant text contains late words like dlndra or mihira and omits 
some, e. g, pSntka mcnlioncd hy PataAjali ; ^akatSyana or Vara- 
ruci is given as author, The Dkdiupdtlut go« back in substance 
to Pilnini ; it gives the mots according to classes, with indicatory 
Letters containing information regarding their formatton \ on it are 
based the Dkalupradipa of Maitreyaraksita, the Daivu of Deva, 
and the Putu^akora^ a joke ou the name, by Kftnalilacuka,’ 
who is later than HemaCandra, and the MddftavJpn bkatuvrtti* 
ascribed to S^yatias brother ^Tadhava in the fourteenth century. 
The Caaapd(ha has been iuterpoiated, and Vardhamana’s Gana~ 
ratnamahododki* (1140) is not based on it but on some other 
grammar. Rules on accent, Vedic and classical, are dealt with 
in the FhiUdtrn “* of f antanava, who is later than Patafljair- The 
rules of interpretation which govern the construction of the 


^ if. 114, Ed. by Sriih Clwrdn Cb« 3 trATan» (RlLsh«^L muff 1 SH L nrt 

^ Atstbcriliip (if Iht fti ii k FoniMiltiJD»s!cv»-| BAJidprifr U 1 t4o) ■ 

igiSp ■ ' ^ ' 

* ^ ^ JFASD. 501 ff. 

+ Eff. Dcimhay^ i«3i^ UtXn Mbentctutk camry,v ^ 

* Ell. inff tnoi. J* R. IklUfitjuc, 

' Wwi, 1859. 


* Kd. /\tndii^ U-vktip irii-ifi, 
Ed. F. Kiddiorq, AKM. 


* Ed. J, Ecgdine, LmAua, 
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grainmaT must Imvc been wriy formulated h if not explicitly laid 
down by Fin ini him^lf; of several collcctionrir that ccunmcatcd 

on by BhatU in hb is best known. 

3. TA^ LaUr Sch&^h 

The later schools present no featurw ot essential interest and 
may be reviewed briefly. The oldest was probably the Katimtra? 
* little treatise/ called also Kaumara or the latter names 

indicating accepUnce of the legend that its author ^arvavarman 
wrote under Qiva^s special favour. The legend which brings him 
into contact with Satavahana has been noted and its worth ques- 
tioned,^ WJiat is certain is that Ln Kashmir and Bengal the work 
had much influence, and that it affected deeply the Pali grammar 
of Kaccayana and the Dravndian grammariana, Oiiglnally of 
four booksp it appears mth stipplentmts both in the Tibetan 
translation and in Dui^siAha^s commentary; fragments hai'e 
been found in Central Asia/ and the DAa/upd/An is extant only 
in the Tibetan version. In addition to Duigasiiihab VrUi on 
which he himself wrote a TiAd, a sort-of commentary is provided 
in Ugrabhutfs f^i^yaAitdfi^dsi^ (1000),^ Tibetan tradilion ascribes 
to ^an avannan the use of the grammar of Indragomiii^ and this 
work seems to have been popular among the Buddhists of Nepal^ 
but it is lo 5 t» though the reality of iB author's existence iji certain. 
Use is made in the Vr/fi^ without acknowlctfgciDentj 

of the Cd/idm V^dAaraffa^^ tiie grammar of Candm^ w^hich was 
popular in the Buddhist countries, Kashmir, Tibet^ and Nepal* 
and which reached Ceylon. The date Is uncertain, for Biiartrhaji 
and Kalbaria ascribe to Candra study of tJie w^hlle 

south Indian tradition connects him w'lth Vararuci and makes 
him condemn the AfaAdAAa^a an much talk with few ideas. He 
alludes in his grammar to a victory of 3 Jarta over the Hildas, 

^ Ivlb Imns. Kiclhocii, BSSh 

’ Ed., wlih eamm., J. B 1 . IS« B. 

nt^ VW rpWJnOT. (Hrfd«]bcT£^ 1519)# -litimittsi th* 

»ork oT Ijadn^Omliii Daw cL Ki^tb^fii, lA, «v, tfit C 

’* Wlntcptiuc (GIL, Uk 379} ra^ats ibe ibM uniux)' a. d, 

* Ct* L, Fiiint, Miu/rntt 1911 ^ ^ t 9 i, 

** SacbM, 4UfmKr\ L [33 ^ Cd^d/. JL 119 . 

* Ed. B- LifeLLckf Leipiigi coming 791^ 
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which points to A. D. 470 as an earJicst date, and A. D. 600 seems 
at least m liJtdy if we may trast Chinese sourecs. He wrote a 
comment on his own grammar, and has a distinct terminology 
from that of P^ini, though he is easentialty dependent on him. 
A Dkatupaiha^ Gatfapdtba^ i/Hadfs&tra, and Paribk^aiutra 
belong to the text, and c. laoo the monk Ki^apa wrote a 
Bbl&fithinIttitHa whicli became popular in Ceyloti, 

The Jains, in their turn, had grammars of their own. The 
yainrndra Vyakarana^' ascribed to the Jmendra, really written 
y PujyapSda Devauandin, perhaps was composed r. 6y8, The 
Vydkara»a* belongs to tlie reign of Amoghavarsa 
r I4~.^7)i when ^&katayana Compiled It, using the tercninolt^y 
of Pajini, of Canda. and also of the Jahendra, The grammar 
has besides a full cottimenUry, abridged by Yaksavarmaii in his 
Ctfitamatp, works on Dkatu, Gana, Unddi, ParibMfd, and a 
Ltngattufdsana, Based on it is the Hiddha/umaeaTidra or Hatma 
Vyakantna* written for Jayasihha Siddharaja who had eight 
Older works brought from Kashmir for his use ; the work is 
practical in arrangement and terminology, which is mainly that 
^Ihc omits, of course. Vedic grammar and accent. 

Hemacandra wrote two commentaries, an U»ddiga»a^ira and 
a Dkatvpdthii} ' 

Other ^rnmars won local acceptance, most at a late date. 
TV^Snntkitptasara^ of Kramadisvara, its commentary revised 
by Jomaranandin deals in seven chapters with Sanskrit, in an 
eighth with Prlknt grammar; its popularity was in western 

written after 1150, Vopadevn's Mugdka- 
and Kavtkatpadrum^^ on roots, won greatest popularity 
in Ben^I and were wntten after 1250 under MahSdcva of Deva- 
^ri. Eastern ^ngal favoured Padmanabhadaila’s Supndmavyd- 
karana (1.175). Bikat and Benares the Soraivait Prakriyd with 
commentary by AnubhtUisvarapa, 

ImportMM >re 

™ uk« to .h. toic 

• &) K5. tiiU ji., .. 

• Ed. Lmilor. I913. CC Katlut, ABL L ? fl 

• K Wham, WZKM. iu , BIT. < tij. VE 

' M lot-'- 1. ilS ff. ; IL „8. ’ 
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That ascribed to Panini cannot be so old ; that in Arya verses 
ascribed to Varamci is known to the Li^dmtfdsatta of Hsirsa.- 
deva (606-47) and Vamana (c, 800). We have also texts 
ascribed to (Jakatayana and Hemacandra.^ 

4 . Grammars of Prakrit 

It IS clear that the Prakrit grammars * which we have were 
written under the direct influence of Sanskrit grammars* The 
tradition which ascribes to Panini a Prakrit grammar is doubt- 
less a mere invention to honour Prakrit, and the further conten- 
tion that Katyayana produced the Prdkrtaprakdga ^ of Vararuci 
is equally absurd. That grammar handles Maharastri very fully, 
in nine chapters, then gives one each to Paifaci, Magadhi, and 
(^auraseni, treating Maharastri as the highest form, but finding 
Sanskrit as the original of all Prakrits, The forms of these 
Prakrits are clearly later than those of A^vaghosa and reflect 
perhaps the works of the third century A, D. at earliest. What is 
certain is that Vararuci, if we give this name to the author, was 
commented on by Bhamaha, the writer on poetics {c, 700). The 
relative age of Vararuci and Canda, author of the Prdkrtalak- 
§ana * is disputed ; unhappily that work has come down in the two 
recensions, and, even if one is older than Vararuci, the other is 
younger, while its original views on many important points, as to 
retention of inter-vocalic consonants, depend on dubious readings ; 
it may give us a stage not otherwise represented of Arsa or 
ArdhamagadhI, the Prakrit of the Jains, it gives one SOtra only 
each to Apabhrah^a, Pai9aciki, and Magadhika. As we have 
seen, another testimony as to a Prakrit is given by the chapter 
on Prakrits In the Ndtya^dstra, 

Vararuci seems to have belonged to the east — which is 
another sign of distinction from Katyayana of the south. His 
tradition is alleged to have been followed by a mysterious 
Lankc9vara or Ravana,® who wrote ^Prakriakamadhinu on which 

^ £d. Gottingeo, tSS6. 

1 Pischel, Grammatik iUr Prakrit-SpTtufun (1900). 

® and trans. E. D. Cowdl, Hertford, 1B54. 

* Ed. A. F. R, Hoenile, Bl. i8So* 

• Grieison, AMJV. III. i. laoff. ; Mitra, KetUes, ix, nos. jt.ix, 31 ; these 

notices are quite inadequate foundations for any theory. 
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is baj^j^d R 5 raa TarkavSgl^a^s PrMrfakalpataru, a work of the 
seventeenth century i ivhich again was h&mI by Markaod^^*^ 
PriiJtriasart^asvit in that century* w^hiJe Kra mad E(vara‘s section 
on Prlkrit grammar nepresenis the same school* Lanke^vara is 
also credited with a comment on (^esanaga^a PraJI:riatyaJi^ari2na^ 
stifru — notp as stated by Griei^Ot on his own work— and, as the 
manuscripts alleged to contain his works have vanished^ his esc is- 
tcoce is decidedly in the air^ 

The western sdiool Is held to be represented by the 
sntras which arc lost in their origmal form^ and arc only pre- 
served in a much expanded late version. In HemacandraV 
grammar/ book viii deals w'ith Prakrit ; he adds A™ to the list 
as a good Jain imistf and takes note of Jain Maharastrr as well as 
the ordinary M^h^ra^trT of the poets ; besides Faifaci he places 
CuMkapai^aeika, and handles Apahhranfa, giving stanzas of 
unktiou'n source. For M^iiastri he citca Hala and the 

for Pnl^Jlclp it seems likelyp the probably, how- 

evetp not In the original version. He la followed by Trivikninia 
in his PrakritifaMilnrifssan^^^ who Uses the Sutra ter- 

minology, by Sliiharaja ( 14 th cent) in the Prdkrtarupdvai^ra^ 
by Laksmidhara (i 6 th cent*) in the SitdbhdsdiiankriM and 
others. 

This account, however^ of the sdiooU is based on inadequate 
grounds, for Ravana is merely a name to us. In the case of the 
VdimJki Sfdta we have more evidence^ for the SOtras are rccog- 
niicd in dilTcrcnl forms by Trivtkrama, Sinharaja^ and Laksmf- 
dhara. But the question arises whether It is correct to assume 
that they are older thau Hcmacandnu Tfrvedi,* from a com* 
parison in detail with the Sutra of that author, holds that the 
VdhnJki Sutra is an improved version of the work of Hcma- 
candra, basing his conclusion on the feet that the Sutras arc 
5ometIines belter expreaSed^ sometimes abridged, Hemacnndra. 
Againat this has been «t by Huliz.sch ^ rhe fact that, as both the 
text of the Vd/ntUi Siltra, when preserved alone, and l^ksmw 
dhara, to whom wc may add the (MtH^/cura/tasya^ ascribe the Sutra 

^ Ed. f iHhc^ tiftlbf 

' T* LaA4u^ /W^jTLTJro :m jywi^rttma'i 

^ ItA. F, Katiwb, LondAt], l^ Ct KriLh.IOC, Si 7^ 

|iyp 6 ff, ■- p, lit. 
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to the author of the Ramayana, the work can hardly have come 
into being after the date of Hemacandra. This, however, is 
decidedly conjectural, for we have no certainty of Trivikraraa's 
date. All that is certain is that he wrote after Hemacandra and 
before Laksmidhara and the RatnSpana of Kurnarasvarnin, who 
was a son of Mallinatha. Now Laksmidhara was, it seems, the 
prot^g6 of Tiriimalaraja ^ of the third dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
who fiourished about the middle of the sixteenth century A. D,,and 
Kumarasvamin’s father Mallinatha lived before A.D. 153a, when 
a verse of his appears in an inscription,^ and after A. D. 1400, 
since he quotes the Vasantardjfya {c. 1400).® Kurnarasvarnin 
also knows Laksmidhara, so that there can be no real doubt of 
the latter’s date. We, therefore, can hardly say that the 
Vdlmiki Sutra could not have been composed after Hema- 
candra, and at present this seems the most probable conclusion. 
Sihharaja’s date is also quite dubious ; the reference * to the four- 
teenth century is conjectural, and it is possible that he is really 
later than Bhattoji Diksita. Laksmidhara and he agree in treat- 
ing of Maharastri as the Prakrit par excellmct, and then short ly 
giving the particular features of i^aurasenl, MagadhI, Pai^aci, 
Culikapai^aci, and Apabhrafi9a. Of other grammarians Marka- 
ndeya is noteworthy for his treatment of a large number of 
forms of Prakrit as a result of his revising the tradition of varieties 
of dramatic Prakrit ; he treats of five principal divisions, Mahara- 
stri, ^auraseni, Pracya, Avanti with Bahliki, and Magadhi with 
Ardhamagadhi, and also of ^akari, Cindall, Qabari with Abhiri 
and Audhri, Takki, Nagara and Upanagara Apabhraiifa, and 
Paicaci. It would be interesting to know how far he based 
his work on earlier writers, how far on the study of texts ; that 
the latter was the case in the seventeenth century, when Prakrit 
was far more of a dead language than Sanskrit, must, despite 
Grierson’s assumption® that Markandeya was a predecessor of 
Pischel, be regarded as wholly implausible, and the fact that Rama 
Tarkavagi^a by no means agrees with his statements suggests 
that both were more or less intelligent compilers, not original 
investigators. 

* Haltssch, Rtport III, p. viii ; El. iii. Jjfi. ^ ’ I_A. v. as «. 

^ El. iv. 327 ; p. iv, n. .4. * U intemiu, GtL. iii. 406, n, a. 

• AMJV. III. i. 183 . 
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The value of tb^ Prakrit grammarians has been Ftrongly depre- 
ciated by Bloch ^ and Gawro^ki,* while it ha:i been defended by 
Pischel * among ethers. On the whole they do not make a very 
favourable impresaion ; Lhcir rulc^ are of^en obvioiisly mueb too 
widCp a fault shared by them with the Sanskrit grammarians; 
moreoveTp they have dearly often generali;:cd* while for many 
difficulties they afford no aid. On fbe other recent investt- 
gations regarding Apabhrai^fa * have proved that they had often 
reol grounds for forms which they give, and it must be remem-* 
bered that they are often poorly prrserved and inadequately 
explained. 

The F^i grammarians, iJiough they are deeply influenced by 
Sanskrit grammar, yet do not aasumc that Sanskrit 15 the source 
whence Pali is derived, and they write in Pali, not Sanskrit. 
Tike the Frakril gtammariaos, they draw from literature for their 
modelSt not from spoken lan^uagEs, KaceSyana, the moM 
famous^ IS later than ^Buddhaghosa, not perhaps before the 
eleventh century ; he uses freely the /Cafanlrn as well as Panini; 
Moggail5nap fn the twelfth century, who started a HvaJ grammar, 
shows the influence of Candra also. The Burmeae monk Agga- 

ya^sa^s (ii54-)i which has won fame in Burma and even 

in Ceylon^ depends on Kaccayana.® 

I P*arant£i MtiJ (ifljj), pp. Ji* ff, 

• ICE- kIK 74t ff- 

* Gramtu^ rfrr pp, f/ 

*■ |tc^i, Suft^kutncrnair^iiit, pp, wj\w ff. 

' Fianke, Xm>- GtiriirAft wt^ A'riia Jir riniiimiwiin Ai/V- (TnfMjuffA'i mi4 
■n 4 Gdsir, Af/j, Su^Vrit it Ultd Tor ■ KiMfMt 
ntitfIkaUnICiilfTm'i (ed, BinjfllOTe, I91J), wriltcn r. tfioo 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LAW (DHAR^rA^^ ASTRA) 

Tjfirif Ort£^in qf /A€ DAa astray 

I T was p^fectly natural tliat when Sutraa began to he com- 
posed on matters of ritual there shuuld be adopted the 
practice of including in these texts instructions on matters 
closely akin to rituaJp the daily life qf the people^ their duties of 
a!l kinds, including matters which more adiTanced civil ir-at ion 
would das-^^ify questions of etiquette and social usage, moral, 
legal, or rdigiDUS. Indudcrd of cou™ in such rules mU5t be 
regulation of all issues affecting caste, especiahy the vital one of 
marriage^ and, as it was dearly customary for Brahmins to be 
approached to act as arbitrators in disputes or to advise as to 
tlie due Custom^ these books came to serve in some measure as 
rudimentary texts on law. Sutras of tfds kind were distinguished 
as DharmasQtras from those dealing with the more formal and 
the domestic ritual* the f^rautasutxaa and GrhyasQtraS| but we 
may assume that na very vital distinction was angina Ely felt 
between the various parts* and the whole could rank as one 
KalpasOtra. Like Sutras In general, they were composed in 
prose^ lumaliy as brieHy as possible, but with ^lokas or Tri.^h^bh 
verses here and there Interposed to justify a doctnne or dum it 
up effectively- 

Of these old Dharin,^utnis several are pre&cr^^ed but in dilTerent 
conditions. One of the oldest Is the Gautamiya D/uitntOfasira''^ 
—the title DharmasStra b here as in other cases merged in the 
wider riame ; it seems to belong to the Ranayanlya school of the 
and Us text is not free from Imerpolatton- Another 
old text is the ffarlia DAnrffuifasira^m thirty Adhyayas, extant 
in one manuscript. Botii these are mentioned by the 

I Ed Ldddoa, AilSS. St, 3 'C^i 1917 1 uuu. G. |j. 

Or til thric lat* vx J, ( 1 0^). 

* Jpibr ^47 ^ I ^ 
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Dkarmofdstra^ which, however, is preserved either in frag- 
mentary or interpolated manuscripts ; it mentions Manu as an 
authority while it is quoted in the Manu Smrii, Apparently we 
may believe ICiimarila when he assigns it to a lost Itgveda school, 
the V^isthas- Yama and Prajapati appear in it as authorities* 
The Baudhayana DJiarma^dsira ^ and the Apasiamblya Dharma- 
sutTa ^ are both parts of greater complexes, Sutras of schools of the 
Black Yajurveda^ but the former is inteipolated, while the latter 
is well preserved. The school of Hiranyake^in is as usual closely 
akin to the Apastamblya* The dates of these works have often 
been determined^ on the assumption that the Apastambi}^ by 
reason of its incorrectnesses of speech, and its treatment of the 
Vedic ^vetaketu of the Qatapaiha Brdhmana among recent per- 
sonages, cannot be placed later than the fourth or fifth century 
B* C*, but this naturally depends on many assumptions including 
that of the date of Panini, and it might be wiser to place the date 
as far down as the second or third century B* C. 

The Vaisnava Dharmafdstra^ is even more strikingly inter- 
polated, for Vaisnavas have turned it into the shape of a dialogue 
between Visnu and the earth. In fact, however, it goes back to 
a Dharmasutra of the Kathaka school of the Black Yajurveda^ 
just as the Harlta, which as it stands is in prose with much verse 
intermingled, represents the Maitrayamya school. The writing 
up of the Vaisnava shows knowledge of Greek terms of astronomy 
and astrology, and cannot be placed before the third century 
a.D. The Vaikhdnasa Dkarmofdstra^ in three chapters deals 
with the duties of the castes and of the different stages of the life 
of the Brahmin, but predominantly with the period of life when 
asceticism should be practised. It has the appearance of a late 
work drawn up in the Sutra style, but it may contain some matter 
which was given in the older text known to Baudhayana.^ Grave 
doubt exists as to the antiquity of the alleged Dharmasutras ol 

' Ed, BSS, 1916 ; trails. SBE. lir, 

^ Ed. AKM. 8, 1884 and 192a ; trans. SBE. xiv. 

* Ed* BSS, 1S92-4 ; trwis- SBE. ii. 

* Set WintemUz, GIL. iu. 4801. 

^ Ed. Bl. iSSi ; trans. SBE. m 

* Ed. TSS. a8» 1913- Cf, Th* Blocb, 06 ^ das Grhya- und Dharmmutra def 
Vaikhanosa (1S96). 

^ ii, 6, 11. 14. 
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Parthinasi, attached to the Atharvavida, of ^ahkhalikhita ^ 
attached to the White Yajurveda^ of U^anas, Kagyapa, Brhas- 
pati, and others. We may reasonably suspect that the works 
passing under these names were later imitations of the older 
style of Sutras ; in the case of Qankhalikhita it certainly seems 
fhat the sages Qahkha and Likhita owe their existence to a mis- 
understanding of the old idea of the fate or law written by the 
gods on men's foreheads. 

The unsatisfactory state of the text of these works is a proof of 
what was inevitable, the decline in importance of the old Vedic 
schools, which had formerly preserved the text intact, so that 
for instance a Vaisnava sect could appropriate to itself the old 
Kathaka Dharmasutra. There developed instead at an early 
date, it would seem, the tendency to study law, in the widest 
sense of that term, in special schools, which therefore were not 
content to adopt the practices of any single Vedic schooL To 
the activities of these schools we doubtless owe the vast amount 
of didactic verse which we find in the Muhabhdrata * and in the 
later law-books. These schools, however, were strictly Brah- 
man ical, and they stood out in point of view from the schools of 
Artka^astra which we shall have to consider, and which dealt with 
politics and practical life from the standpoint, not of the old 
B rah man ical code, but of* practical commonsense as engendered 
by actual contact with administration in all its branches. They 
represent in contrast to these schools the Brahmanical ideals in 
their widest sense as opposed to these ideals transmuted under 
the pressure of the functions arising from active participation in 
the direction of affairs ; they represent in a sense the general 
Brahmanical feeling as contrasted with the narrow realism of the 
Purohitas, domestic priests, and their associates. 

2 , Tfu Smrti of Manu 

This is the point of view from which we can best understand 
the origin of the Manavti Dharma^dstra or Manu and the 

later Smrtis, These works have the common characteristic That 

* Ludwig, WZKM, xv. 307 ff. 

> Cf. the Gentiaa cridence of the close relation of epic poeUy, legal poetry, and 
religioii$ works; R. Koegel, Gtuh, dtr dtu/setten ltd/., i. i- 97» ^4^ 
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they claim to be generally applicable to all orthodox Hindus and 
cover the duties of all the castes ; though they differ from the 
Dharmasutras proper by the much greater development which 
they accord to the duties of the king and the distinctly more 
advanced treatment of what we style civil and criminal law* 
Their compilers, it is clear, drew largely on the floating mass of 
popular principles, and they adopted the verse form in which this 
was couched, while they were under the influence of the epic 
with its practical illustration of principles of polity and its easy 
versification which presented comparative simplicity of imltation- 
Even later law-books acknowledge beside the <^ruti, holy writ, 
and the Smrtis themselves the usage of experts (ji^ldcdra) and 
the customs of places, castes, and families as sources of law, and 
these naturally were exploited by the makers of the Smrtis, 
Further, in order to secure acceptance for their works, they were 
only too anxious to ascribe them divine provenance and to pass 
them off as the utterances of old sages. 

That one of these sages was Manu followed naturally from the 
fact that as the man who escaped the deluge/ accepted by some 
authorities at least, he was the renevi^er of sacrificial ordinances 
and the dispenser of maxims of justice* The Taittirtya Samhitd^ 
declares that all he said was medicine, Yaska ^ cites him— not 
our text— for the law of succession, the Grhyasutras, the Dharma- 
sutras, the epic repeatedly assert that Manu said so and so. 
Only in part do these assertions agree with the Manu Smrti ; 
even A^vaghosa s * citations of a Mdnava Dhartna agree only 
twice with that text. An investigation of the epic ® reveals that, 
without any citation of Manu, there are especially in books iii, 
xii, and xvi, *260 verses, say a tenth of the Smiti, in substance 
and largely even in form identical with verses of the Smrti. As 
in some cases the epic, in others the Smrti, shows the more 
original form, the priority of either may be excluded, and the 
verses be referred to a common source ; this is supported by the 
recurrence of similar phenomena in other cases, the Vdsisiha 
Dharma^dsira having 39, the text of Visnu 160 verses in 
common. On the other hand, especially in book xiiiofthe epic, 
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we find real knowledge in the form of citations with Manu as the 
authority of the Ma»u Smrii; the Narayaniya episode of xii 
undoubtedly used the Dharma9astra of Maim and texts ascribed 
to U9anas and Brhaspati. Manu again recognizes \he heroes and 
legends of the epic, so that it is dear that, while the older parts of 
the epic were composed before the Manu Smrti and the didactic 
parts of the text often merely draw from the same sources as the 
Smrti, yet the Smrti was in existence much as it now is before 
the epic was finally redacted as we have it. Unluckily this gives us 
little help towards a genuine date, and the wide limits ofaoo B. C. 
to A. D. 200 are still all that can be legitimately asserted. The 
former limit arises from the mention of Yavanas, ^akas, Kam- 
bojas, and Pahlavas, showing that the work was written when the 
frontiers were no longer safe from invasion, the latter by general 
probability, and priority to the other Smrtis. 

While we may readily believe that the kernel in some degree 
of the Smrti was formed by an older Dharmasiitra, and, while it 
is natural to see in this the Manava Dkarmasutra of a branch of 
the Maitrayanlya school of the Black Yajurveda, it must be 
admitted that no strict proof is possible. The Vasistha Dharma^ 
fas£ra ^ cites from the Manava a long passage in prose and verse 
which agrees in part with the Smrti, and some minor detailed 
similarities can be traced between the Smrti and the fortunately 
extant Grhyasutra of the Manavas.® The difficulties in the text 
which here and there occur, and occasional incongruities, may best 
be accounted for by use of an old Sutra. The Smrti itself 
ascribes its origin to Brahman, whence it came to men via Manu 
and Bhrgu ; while the Narada Smrti tdls of a Smrti in 100,000 
verses by Manu reduced to J 2,000 by Narada, 8,000 by Marka- 
ndeya and 4,000 by Sumati, son of Bhrgu. This might suggest 
that there was a successive series of redactions of the original 
Sutra, and the inconsistencies in the Smrti, as well as later allu- 
sions to a Vrddka-Manu and Brhafi^Manu^ have been adduced 
in support of this view. It seems, however, much more pro- 
bable that the Smrti is an early attempt at composition, whence 

1 iv. 5-8. 

> P. von Bittdke, ZDMG, itxxTi. 417 ff., 433 ff. ; G. R Beiman, On th^ Smrtts &f 
the DJuirma*$f^tras of Manu und (1895). 

■ G. Hcrberich, Ziiaie a at Vfddkamanu undBrkanmanu (1893)* 
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its defects, while the larger texts were writings up of a popular 
original. Unfortunately we cannot find any historical event to 
explain precisely why the new effort became specially appro- 
priate 1 there was a Brahmanical revival in the first century 
though on a small scale and no great duration, and the Gupta 
revival of the fourth century is probably rather late for the com- 
position of the work. In what sense it was an individual pro- 
duction or the work of a group we cannot say. 

Book i contains an interesting semi-philosophical account of 
creation in the popular Pauranic type of a realistic Vedanta com- 
bined with Sariikhya terms, including the essential doctrine of the 
three constituents of nature, which, however, is not independent 
but a creation, as also are the souls. In ii the sources of law are 
declared, and the duties of the student ; in iit-v the householder 
occupies attention; his marriage, daily riles, funeral offerings 
(iii), occupation and general rules of life (iv), lawful and forbidden 
food, impurity and purification, and rules as to women. Book 
vi deals with the two farther stages of life, the hermit in the 
forest and the ascetic. In vii we come to the duties of the king, 
including general political maxims. In viii and ix we have civil 
and criminal law, including procedure and evidence, especially 
ordeals ; the topics are given as eighteen, a precision without any 
parallel in the Sutras ; recovery of debts ; deposit and pledge ; 
sale without ownership ; partnership concerns ; subtraction of 
gifts ; non-payment of wages ; non-performance of agreement ; 
rescission of sale and purchase ; masters and herdsmen ; disputes 
as to boundaries ; defamation ; assault and hurt ; theft ; violence ; 
adultery ; duties of husband and wife ; inheritance and partition ; 
gambling and wagers. Book ix adds an account of the duties of 
kings and of those of Vai9yas and ^udras. In x are dealt with 
the mixed castes, the rules as to occupation affecting the castes, 
and occupation in time of distress when normal rules must yield. 
In xi we find rules for gifts, sacrifices and penances, while xii 
follows the sinner to his retribution in the next life by the rules 
of transmigration, and adds counsel regarding the means of 

' Cf, the Vilaainadtt}'^ epoch; ia the second ccatnry B. c. Pu^amitra*s rule was 
d^dedly Brahmanical, and Wema Kadphises was a Mibe9vara, devotee of ; 
Bhandarkar {£ar/y Htstgry &f India^ pp, <13 ff.) would put Manu in the GapU 
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attaimng rclciia^c. Tn this as in i we have the popular Vedlnta 
with £trortg Samkhya and Yoga influences. 

The Stnrii^ however, Is not meidy important a law- 

book ; It la unquestionably rather to be compared with the great 
poem ot Lucretius, beside which it ranks ag the expression of a 
philosophy of life i in that case, however, the views presented 
were merely those of a school of w^Jde but not commanding 
influence; m Manu we have the soul of a great section of a 
people. Characteristic also is the Jack of Individuality in the 
work, which causes so deep a eontraat with the passionate utter- 
anutei of Lucretius against the tyranny of superstition j fa/ifum 

suad/rrf To the author instead all is per- 

fectly ordered In a world created by the divine power, regulated 
accord ing to the principle of absolute justice by that power. 
Hetetics existed, but they are passed over with severe condemna- 
tion ; the life of cLlies and afTaira is little in the thoughts of the 
writer, who instead envisages a simple kingdom in which the 
Brahmins take the first place, and m dose accord witli them, 
enfordng their disdplijie, abides the king; Vai^yas and ^udras^ 
the vast bulk of the people, are rccogrti^ud, but dEsposed of with 
a curious brevity, and nothing better than the doctrine of mixed 
castes, into wlilcli even the Yavana and ^aka are pressed, is 
adduced to account for the vast numbers wh<i had no claim to be 
even Val^yas or (^Qdras, The hand of a narrow religion lies 
heavily over the w^ork, and itfl pedantry is seen in the treatment 
of infinitely small tranngreissions of etiquette as crimes requiring 
grave penalties hereafter^ If not in this world, but remediable by 
penances to be ordered by the Brahmins— a suurce of profitable 
employ menL The failure to evolve any dear plan is obvious, 
but iu complete agreement with Indian modes of thought 
Some advance, too* is visible — doubtless derived from the law 
schoob in the classification of the topics oflaw, for the five which 
arc concerned with criminal law are grouped together even if they 
appear between scetians on dvil law ; moreover, beside the old 
relentless cruelty of primitive law, Uierc docs appear recognition 
of the necesaity of considering not the mere act, but also the 
motive of the doer. Law, however, appears not as the possession 
of the people, but as the privilege of the king, and the king has 
a sanctity only inferior to the Brahmin ; he is a divine crcatioti, 
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doubtless a deliberate attack on the Buddhist doctrine of a social 
contract which made the king a mere wage-receiver, a doctrine 
which the more realistic Arihafdsira actually enunciates. The 
king rewards his supporters by obeying their claims to exemp- 
tion from punishment for all save the gravest crimes, and the 
work insists throughout on preferring the high to the low, in lieu 
of exacting from those in high place a nobler standard of con- 
duct. In these demands for the Brahmins, and in a certain 
vagueness throughout in the legal sections, it is easy to recognize 
the hand of the theorist rather than of the practical lawyer. We 
are seeing law, indeed, but through a somewhat distorting 
medium in which ethical considerations obscure our vision j thus 
the use of torture which the Ariha{dstra urges is ignored in 
favour of the ordeal, which the Brahmins preferred both on ideal 
grounds and as involving their aid in administration. Rationalism, 
of course, is utterly foreign to the spirit of the writer, but his 
command of language, his earnestness, his happy similes, his 
carefully handled metre which almost approaches the standard 
of correctness of the classical poets, while it preserves some tinge 
of epic variety, combine to render the work a striking one, how- 
ever ludicrous may seem to us Nietzsche's » preferenceof it to the 
Bible. 

The work is rich in happy expressions of principle ; the time 
for retirement to the forest is given as ; 

gjhastftas iu yada pa^yed valipaliiatn atmanah 
dpatyasyatva cdpatyam taddranyaik samdfrayet. 

‘ When he sees wrinkles on his face and gray in his hair, and 

a son bom to his son, then should the householder fare to the 
forest. The king's divinity is absolute : 

pt ndvamanlavyo manusya iti bhumipah 
mahati devatd hy esd nararupena li^tkati. 

‘Though a child, a king must not be despised on the score of 
inere humanity ; in him a great deity is embodied in human 
shape. The claims of righteousness to respect arc effectively 


• 1 s6 , miU xur % ,94, dW by Wintemiu GIL. 

n. I. On the metre see Oldenbe^, ZDMG. xiiv. 181 ff. 
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tkak prajayafe jantHt eia eva praliyafr 
eko ^nubhunklE sukrtam eka ca 
fMrtof^inram utsfjya ka^fhah^fasamam bAui^' 
vimiiAA/i bdnM/ivd ydnti ^Aatmas fam aftup^accAtt/i\ 

* Alone man Is borUp alon>fi he diea, alone he reaps the fruit of 
good and of evil done by him. Laying down on the ground the 
body of the dead as If it were a dod or a log, the kin depart with 
face averted ; righteousness atone is his companion." In the 
philosophical parts the tone often rises to a grave dignity, rcmT- 
niscent of the 

Comments on the Smrti are many ; that of Mcdhatithi is not 
later than the ninth century, Govtndaraja belongs to the twelfth 
and the popular KtiHuka, who follows him, to the fifteenth. The 
influence of the text is attested by its acceptance in Burma* 
Siam^ and Java as authoritative, and the production of works 
ba^ed on it 


3 - 7'A^ Later Smrtis 

I f we were to believe the NMroda Smrti^ it ivould represent 
an older account of Manuka viewa than ihc Manu the 

claim is disproved by the contents i it subdivides titles of law 
into 13a, has kinds of slaves, ±1 ways of acquiring property, 
5 ordeals, ti classes of witnesses, and lays great stress on 
records in procedure and written proofs. The term dinar a 
suggests a date not before the second century a.d, ; Bana in the 
seventh knows it. and Asahaya cammetited on it in the eighth. 
It is preserved in two recenaiona ; a prose preface in one claims 
it as chapter ix of Natada^s recension of Manu^ and an old 
Nepalese manuscript nupporLs the claim 1 but its validity is 
dubious^ The text cannot vie with Mami in importance, but it 
here and there contains passages of the same earnestness, as in 
the admonish mentis directed to witnesses warning them that 
* truth is the one mode of winning purity, truth the ship that 
bears mm to heav'cn^ truth weighed against a thousand horse 
sacrifices outweigha them, truth is the highest ablation, the 
highest asceticism, the highest morality, truth the summit of 

^ LcRf^r lext *1. J, Jolly, BT. 1 \ u^nv mnl 
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bliss, by telling truth man attains by himself the highest self 
which is itself truth/ 

The Br/iaspati Stnrti'^ is extant only in fragments, but its 
character is dear; it is almost a Varttika on Manu whom it 
supplements* But it is distinctly more advanced in legal view 
even than Narada; it develops further the treatment of records, 
and it approves, quite out of harmony with Manu, the practice of 
widow burning ; its date may be assigned to the sixth or seventh 
century* 

These texts are of minor importance compared with the 
Ydjhavalkya Smrti^ whose title recalls the great authority of 
the White Yajurveda\ in point of fact some similarity has been 
traced to the Pdraskara Grhyasutra of that Veda, though also 
to the Mdnava Grhyasutra. The Smrti refers to the Brhadd- 
ranyaka Upanisad, so that the connexion may be accepted as 
valid* There can be no doubt of its importance or of its posteri- 
ority to Manu. It adds written documents to his means of proof, 
recognizes five in lieu of two ordeals, fire and water, it also knows 
Greek astrology, and has the terin ndnaka for coined gold, 
suggesting a date not before A.D. 300, The arrangement is 
better than in Manu ; three chapters of about the same length 
handle rules of conduct, Acara, law, Vyavahara, and penances ; 
the eighteen topics of Manu which are not formally enumerated 
are in effect adhered to with the addition of one of relations of 
service and another on miscellaneous topics* Yajnavalkya shows 
many of the traits of Manu ; his outlook is largely similar, and 
he indulges in philosophical remarks on the fate of the soul in 
much the same strain of Vedanta- Yoga-Sathkhya as appears in 
Manu. New is an embryology taken from some medical treatise.^ 
In style there is much resemblance to Manu, but there is less 
elaboration* The whole duty of man is thus set forth ; 

satyafn asteyam akrodho krlh ^attcam dklr dhrtir damak 

samyatendriyatd vtdyd dharmak sarva uddkrta/u 

Truth, honesty, mildness, modesty, purity, wisdom, firmness, 


‘ Trans. J* Jolly, SBE* ; cC WZKM. L 375 C 

♦ * mdJbard, Bombay, i8S» ; 

trans* 5BH. 3, 1909* 

* For his anatomy ct Hocmle, pp* 37 ff. 
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s«lf<ontrolt the restraint of the senses^ learningt these make up 
the whole of righteousn^ars,^ Release is won by the knowledge 
of self: in the mid-Ht of the veins is a circle; 

Sit jJi^ixs film vi/triv^Ajs fu/iitr djdjyafc na ///, 

Hn the midst of that drde abides the self as if a motionless 
light j it miLst be known^ and knowing it no man is born again 
to life.’ But a very much simpler duty is preached for kings : 

nd/aA piintlatp JAarmi? nrpdxdtk yati rajydrjiiam 

{iiyatf dratyam fra/dAAyaf cdtAnyam sadd* 

* No higher duty is there than this for kings, to give to Brahmins 
wealth won in battle and ever to afTord protection to their 
people/ In language and metre Yajftavalkya conforms closely 
to the style of Manu. 

Y^jftavalkya formed the subject of a very large number of 
imporiant commentaries ; the best known p the Afifdk^ard of 
VJjh^efvara, wa^ written in the south in the eleventh centuryn 
and constitutes an important treatise on lawj which won "accept- 
ance in ihc Deccan and abo in Benares and north India; Cole^ 
brooke^s version ^ of the section on inheritance gave it currency 
in the English courbi in India, The author used the work of 
Vifvarupaj* Apararka * wTote on the SmrtI in the twelfth 
century, while Balambhatta Valdyanitha and his wife l.aksini* 
devl * commented on the Afi^dA^ard in an interesting manner^ 
emphajir.ing the claims of women lo property rights. 

Other Sm^tis exist in Indefinite numbers' — one list mentions 

in many cases wc have Lag^Au^ BrAaf^ or Vfdd/ut forms of 
the same text» or the same name is given to quite different textSi 
A Para^ara appears as an authority In Yajnavalkya and is cited 
by MedhAtithi, but the Pardfara Smrtf^ on which M^dhava 
wrote In the fourteenth century an elaborate commentp adding 
a chapter on law to those on custom and penance of the original, 
is doubt less later than either of these autiiors, A BfAai version 

* Jwj 7>Vd/lJUl iAr a/InAtr^dft^ (iflio). 

* JdSjF* GN, pp, 40a R : 5^4 »ih 1 

* Kd, AbSS, 4S, * Ed. HI. r w IT. 

* jS iSS j : a^ In AaSS^ 4K1 CC IOC. L 37 1 CF, ; IL 7 ff . 
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of this text is five times as long* We have various texts ascribed 
to Atri, U^anas, Apastamba, Daksa, Qankha, Likhitaj Sariivarta. 
and so on, but more interesting than these which hardly touch 
on law proper arc certain authors of whom we have but frag- 
ments ; Pitamaha ^ appears already in Brhaspati as an authority 
on ordeals ; Katylyana and Vy^a agree often with Narada and 
Brhaspati, and juristic verses by Harita are found which arc not 
in the Dharma^astra preserved. The number of Smrtis can be 
augmented from the epic and the Puranas which contain long 
sections which might as well be Smrtis ; thus in a manuscript of 
the epic is found a Brkad Gautamasmrti which is quite different 
from the old text of Gautama* 


4 . The Digests of Law 


It was a natural result of the number of these Smrtis that the 
need was felt for compilations, and we find from the twelfth 
century onwards many of these digests* Dharmanibandha* pre- 
pared at the order of kings. One of the earliest is the SfnrtikaU 
pataru of Laksmidhara, foreign minister of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (1105—43)* who includes religious as well as civil and 
criminal law and the law of procedure. Halayudha's Brahtnanu^ 
sarvasva^ written for Laksmanasena of Bengal, deals with the 
whole duty of a Brahmin, and is only in minor degree a law- 
book, The same remark applies to Devanna Bhatta's Smrtica- 
ndrikd (c, 1200), the work of a southern author, and to Hemadri's 
Cainrvargactnidmant^ in which, written between 1 260 and 1 309 
for Yadava princes, he sets out in enormous detail rules of vows, 
offerings* pilgrimages, the attainment of release, and offerings to 
the dead. This text is exceptionally rich in Smrti citations in 
ixiensor as is also the Madanapdrijata * of Vi5ve9vara who wrote 
for Madanapala {1360--70I, mainly on religious duties, but also 
on the law of succession. Much more important for law are the 
Smrtiratndkara^ of Cande^vara, minister of Harasirihadeva 
{c, 13^5)1 s^nd the Cintdmanis^ of Vacaspati, who wrote for 
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Harinarayana of Mithila 1510), Before the fifteenth century, in 
all probability, Jimutavahana produced his legal work, Dharma- 
ratna^ containing the famous Ddyabfmga ' which dominates the 
views of Bengal on inheritance. In the following century 
Raghunandana wrote his twenty-eight treatises, Tattvas, which 
won special acceptance .as regards ordeals, procedure, and inherit- 
ance. The seventeenth century saw the Nirnayasmdhu of 
Kamalakara, which is still a religious authority in the Maratha 
country, the BhngavaniabJtdskara of Nilakantha, and the encyclo- 
paedic Vlramitrodaya^ of Mitra Mi9ra who also commented on 
the Mitdksard^ and whose work touches on astrology and 
medicine as well as the doctrine of emancipation. 

The works of these authors, meritorious in their own way, 
never exhibit the highest qualities of legal interpretation. They 
were bound to follow authority, and they fail to evolve any 
independence of attitude to that authority, or to do more than 
exhibit very considerable ability in reconciling the irreconcilable, 
and establishing the legitimacy of a custom of their district by 
torturing ancient texts which obviously meant something else. 
How far their citations were from really old authorities it is 
impossible to say ; that verses were freely forged when it was 
impossible to check the process may be guessed, especially as the 
epic ranked as a high authority and no one then, or now, could 
assert definitely what was or was not contained therein. 

' Ed. Caloitta, 1S63-6 ; for date, see Keith, BodL Cai.^ i, App., p. 8g; for Vaca- 
spati, p. 81 

* Ed. ChSS, 1906 ff. 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS AND PRACTICAL 
LIFE (ARTHAgASTRA, NlTigASTRA) 

I. The Origin of the Arthaqdstra 

T he Vedic literature, permeated as it is with religiorij 
affords a quite false impression, of the Vedic Indian as 
a person given to reflection and religious practices without 
regard to practical life. Nothing, of course, can be farther 
from the truth ] the East, in lieu of bowing low before the 
West in disdain or otherwise, confronted Alexander with an 
obstacle which he did not attempt to penetrate, and his garrisons 
had soon after his death to be withdrawn. If we are to judge 
India aright, we must add two other objects to the Dharma, 
religious, and moral duty which is dwelt on in the Vedic texts. 
Already the Hiranyake^i GrkyasfUra^ knows of the three 
objects in life, Dharma, Artha, politics and practical life in 
general, and Kama, love. The epic* recognizes this set, the 
7nrtt and Afanu accept it, it ds found in Patanjali,* in 
9 vaghosa, and in the Poncaionira. The older system, how- 
ever, no doubt combined these subjects as parts of Dharma in 
t ® wi er sense, the Dharmasutras deal with royal duties, 
capita s and countries, officials, taxes, and military preparations 
^ they do with justice, and the epic,® in a list of authorities of 
e soence of kings {raja^astra) includes Bfhaspati, Vicalaksa, 
9 anas, anu, son of Pracetas, and Gauraciras, who pass also 
or aut °*‘*^*^ 00 Dharma. The Brkadaranyaka Upanisad^ 
incidentally shows that a wide knowledge of the arcana of love 
was prevalent in Erahmanical circles, the holy Cvetaketu be- 
coming a recognized authority later on the topic. Gradually 
must ave sprung up schools who studied Artha and 

' On PI,ini. il. 3. ,4. Varttika 9. ’ ’ ’ » xu. ^8 1 ft ’ 
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Kama in themselves, and this is attested to us by the Smrtis and 
the epic. 


Doctrines of Artha seem early to have found, like those on 
Dharma, expression in didactic verse. The Mahabharata^ 
assures us that Brahman, the creator, was the author of a work 
in 100,000 sections on the three topics, that (piva as Vifalaksa 
reduced it to 10,000 in consideration of the brevity of life, that 
Indra brought it down to 5,000, and that finally Indra s work, 
called from an epithet of his, was reduced by 

Brhaspati to 3,000, and by U^anas to 1,000, sections. The 
Kmitillya Arihagastra mentions Brhaspati, Bahudantiputra, 
Vigalaksa, and Ufanas as authorities, and the Kdmasutra 
ascribes Dharma to Manu, Artha to Brhaspati, and Kama to 
Nandin. The epic itself contains sections which deal with polity, 
such as Kanika’s lecture to Dhrtarastra® regarding the merciless 
destruction of enemies, several of Vidura’s speeches,® and other 
scattered sections, while we may find traces'* of actual use of 
a formal Arthagdstra in one or two passages. There is no doubt 
that the Smrtis of Manu,® Yajnavalkya,® and Visnu^ made use 
of texts of this sort in compiling their contents, and both Yajna- 
valkya® and Narada' expressly provide that in case of diver- 
gence between Arthafastra and Dharma9astra the latter must 
prevail, 'lhat in fact it did is, of course, a very different (Question ^ 
as we have seen, the Dharma texts are ideal as compared with 
the Artha9astra ; they deal after all with duty and morality as 
the basis of law ; the Artha9astra is concerned with profit, and it 
is not concerned with religion or duty save in so far as it can use 
the former to advance the interest of the prince, or the latter is 
good policy to win popular affection, for instance, in a conquered 
state. But none the less the Artha9astra or, as it is equally 
called, Nlti95stra, science of conduct, Rajaniti, conduct of kings, 
or Dandaniti, policy of punishment, was respected by the poets 
who lived at royal courts ; Bhasa in his Pratijnayaugandhara- 
yma and Pratimdnaiaka, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, and their 
followers show their skill in Niti as tliey do in Kama. It was 
left to the Buddhists to protest as does the Jatakamald^^ where 


' lii. .ng. 28 ff, 
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the royal doctrine that right should be followed only so far as it 
does not conflict with profit, is hotly denounced and the science 
of Niti condemned. In this, however^ Buddhism merely showed 
its incapacity for accommodating itself effectively to Indian con- 
ditions of life and thought. 

Brhaspati, as we have seen, ranks in the epic as a founder of 
the sciences and Bhasa cites a Bdrhaspatya Arika^dstra ^ as an 
object of study by Brahmins. But the text, which has come down 
to us under that style, is a modern production of uncertain but late 
date, which contains little if anything of the old doctrines of the 
school even as we know them from the Kautitiya Artka^dstra. 
By its condemnation of heretics it shows that it has advanced 
to the Dhaima standard rather than that of Artha. 


2 . The Content and Form of ike Kautiliya Art/iafdstra 

As usual we find as the earliest preserved text a work exhibit- 
ing every sign of a long prior development, which, however, by 
reason of its completeness has deprived earlier treatises of the 
possibility of survival. The A rihafdsir a made known to us in 
1909* unquestionably one of the most interesting works in 
Sanskrit, because it affords a vast amount of detailed information 
about the practical side of Indian life as opposed to the spiritual, 
and, while in parts it covers ground touched on in the treatises 
on Dharma,it docs so with a wealth and accuracy of detail which 
is completely other than the often vague generalities which are 
the stock-in-trade of these texts. As we have it, the book is 
divided into fifteen great sections, Adhikaranas, and 180 sub- 
divisions, Prakaranas, but this division is crossed by one into 
chapters, Adhyay^, which are marked off from the prose of 
the work by the insertion of verses summing up the doctrine 
expounded above. There is the possibility that this division is 
secondary, possibly also the verses which mark it out. 


^ Tlionias, Afushn^ 1916, i, no. 2. 
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Adhikarana i deals with the bringing up and education of 
a prince. He is to study philosophy including Samkhya, Yoga, 
and the Lokayata, religion including the Vedas and Vedangas — 
the Arthagastra accepts wholesale the Brahmanical theory of the 
castes and their duties, — economics, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, 
trade and industry, and polity, Dandanlti. The ministers of the 
king, his council, are described, and above all his spies who 
serve him to secure a firm hold over all within the realm, high 
and low, from the princes of his house who aim at his death to 
the humblest people ; hts emissaries abroad are spies as well as 
ambassadors, and spies serve to keep him informed of all that 
happens to his neighbours. His duties are enumerated, a crush- 
ing burden in seeming. His harem receives elaborate attention 
and insistence is laid on the dangers to which he is exposed in it, 
historic examples being heaped up of kings slain there. But not 
only in the palace, but also in streets and all public places, elaborate 
precaution is necessary for the royal safety from assassination. 
In the following book we have given in detail the duties of a vast 
army of inspectors, showing the detailed control of administration 
exercised in an Indian stale. In iii law is discussed, while in iv 
is taken up the topic ■ of the repression of evil-doers by police 
action and heavy penalties ; cheating doctors and tradesmen are 
among those denounced, while measures are taken to prevent 
artificial increase of prices, adulteration, use of false weights, &c. 
Book V is instructive ; it explains how a king can rid himself of 
a minister of whom he is tired, either by sending him on an 
expedition and providing bravos to set on him and slay him at 
the front, or by procuring these ruffians to allow themselves to 
be captured with weapons on them in the royal presence, when 
they confess that they were agents of the obnoxious minister who 
is then promptly disposed of. But not less ingenious are the 
means of extorting taxes to fill the treasuiy. The peasantry and 
handworkers are to be cajoled or threatened into parting with 
their goods, spies are to induce rich men to offer benevolences, 
miraculous appearances of temples and statues are to bring 
crowds flocking and tolls from them,^ or secret agents are to 
pretend that there are demons in trees and collect gold to ban 

‘ The Ijartering of statoes referred to by Patanjali is aot here noticed j cf. chap, xxi, 
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I hem, or rich men can be accused of crime, and their doods and 
lives rorfeiied. Heretics also may be |)lundered. With excellent 
taste there foiloivs a chapter on the remuneration of the royal 
entourage, ranging from 48,000 to <So pattas yearly. I n VJ we 
come to more serious things ; the seven elements of politics are 
described, the king, minister, land, fort, treasure, army, and ally, 
and this is folloMcd by a purely forouJ analysis of inter-state 
relations carried out in much detail, but without life or reality, 
Hook vH deals with the six possible causes of action, peace, war, 
neutrality, preparation to inarch out, alliance, and doubtful 
attitude, while vtii Enumerates the evils that may arise from 
a king':i addiction to hunting, gambling, women, and drink, nnd 
the misforttmes which fire, water, or other cause may bring on 
a land. Books ix and x deal with war; the Icing is given 
abundant ruses to avoid a fair fight ; if he must do so, he encour- 
ages the soldiers by assuring them that he is a paid servant of 
the state like themselves, asks them to be true to their salt, and 
IK aided by ast rollers, priests, and bards in hb efforts. But 
cunning is better, and in x1 we are told how the king is to sow 
dissension in and destroy the cohesion of Iiosiik aristocracies of 
warriors, for which purpose W'Onica will readily serve. In xii 
further means fay which a weak king may aggrandbc himself are 
adduced ; spies, secret agents, bravos, potsoncm, including women, 
can give aid, whether by murdering the enemy king, or poison- 
ing food, or bfingbg about the fall of walla at places of pilgrim- 
age. In xiii we are told how a king can Capture a fortified city 
by Spreading the view of his omniscience and enjoyment of divine 
favour. The former he can attain hy j^talitig things that he has 
learned secretly from spicK, the latter by addressing and receiving 
replies from a statue in which an agent is concealed. Or ail 
enemy king can be tempted to hold conversation with an alleged 
xKcclic who is four hundred years old and is about to renew his 
life by entering into lire ; the king is asked to attend with his 
family the miracle, and, when thus off his guard, is disposed of, as 
indeed he dcscrvca to be. But we do hear abo of a gmuim: 
capture by force Of arms, followed by maxims for securing the 
afiection and loyalty of a conquered people. He is to adopt 
their dreas and customs, respect and share in their religion, by 
land grams and immunity from taxation attract the favour of the 
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Upper classes, in all ways surpass the virtues, if any, of his 
defeated foe, because these means are the mode adapted to secure 
his end* With xiv we come to the Aupanisadika, or secret part, 
consisting of recipes to enable one to murder, to cause blindness 
or madness, and so on. A man Is taught also how to make him- 
self invisible, to see in the dark, to fast for a month, to walk 
unharmed through fire, to change his colour, to send men and 
beasts to sleep ; the text is extremely obscure^ but we cannot 
reject it on that ground or because of its — to us worthless — 
character. The last book gives a plan of the work, and sets 
forth with examples thirty-two methodological principles used in 
the discussion, a number contrasting remarkably with the five or 
six elsewhere known. 

The Arthag^tra has often been regarded as comparable to the 
works of Machiavelli,^ but there is a certain misunderstanding in 
such a view. The work is in no sense intended as a treatise on 
political philosophy ; the author remains throughout on the basis 
of Brahmanical belief. For discussions of fundamental issues 
such as the relation of right and might, of fate and human 
endeavour, even the origin of the kingship, we must go to the 
epic or Buddhist texts ® The Ariha^astra accepts the existence 
of the three aims of life, Dharma, Artha, and Kama ; it holds 
Artha the most important, but makes 00 eifort to determine the 
relation of the three or to derive them from any rational basis. 
It is content to hold that government is essential to them all ; 
without it there would be the reign of anarchy in which fish eats 
fish; under the sceptre the four castes and their ordered ways ot 
life prosper, DhaimaT Artha, Kama are fulfilled. The state, we 
may say with Machiavelli and Mussolini, is all in all, but the 
Arikafdsira means something quite definite by the state, namely 
an order of society which the state does not create, but which 
it exists to secure. The ways of a king, for the text assumes that 
rule must be royal, are dictated by the necessity of preserving 
his power; as Hobbes logically and deliberately, so the Art/ia^ 
gasira implicitly argues, the king's duty of securing the welfare 
of the system of which he is protector gives to him a morality of 

^ C. F^^rraichi, Salus PepuH, Saggi^ di icknta palitka (1908). Cf. Meinecke, Dk 
like dtr Staakr^on (1934). 
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hi0 own. It is not much use comparing wiiK thni such, dida an 
Spinoza’s ^ UHitiii’at'Hsfut ius fioteHtia tins tffjlntiur, or the 
Hegelian theory of the state ; these are philosophical doctrines 
based on reasonings which the ArthafSstra docs not touch. 
What we have instead Is the carrying out quite consistently of 
the doctrine that the end, the maintenance of a firm rule, justifies 
the means, coupled with the assumption that a reign of peace 
between neighbouring states b not to be dreamed of, so that In 
addition to maintaining peace in the realm the king must always 
be prepared for foreign war. In the use of nuans to secure 


obedience and to defeat enemies the ArikafSstra is as ruth- 
less as Machiavelli: spies abound, the liareni and the royal 
family arc suspect, and princes arc deliberately debauched to 
prevent their rending, like crabs, their parent; orthodox as is ihe 
w'ork, it advocates the shameless use of religion as a cloak for 
baseness Moreover, it lacks the redeeming quality of Machia- 
vellt, his historical method which makes him turn at every hand 
to the facts of history ; at beat the Artha^asira gives us names 
of kinp who came to grief by one fault or another. Nor have wc 
anything to compare with MachiavellTa investigations as to the 
best form of government for a Biaic, in which he reveals his 
prcFcrcnce for a measure of democratic mle. The Artha^astra 
recogaizes the risks run by a king from court intrigues, military 
oligarchical factions, false rainbters, unruly heads of gilds ; it 
even seems to recognize him as no more than a se.-vant of the 

state, but of control by the people or constitutional Hmiutions it 
knoivia nothing. 


The form of the work ia said to be a prose Sutra with 
Bh^ya, commentar>^ both by the same hand, but we cannot 
with certainty say what was intended to be Sutra, what com- 
ment J the headings of chapters are clearly too sliglitto form the 
Sutm and a collection of Sotras ascribed to Canakya is merely 
a lirt of maxims rather of the didactic moral type than suited to llie 
Artfts^asira, The work, therefore, is rather a blending into one 

r- ’■'fses, usually giokas, but 
wmetimts Tristubha, arc inserted, and each chapter as we have 

text ends with a few verses summarising its cflfcct. The 
dryncs of mere expos, tion in dogmatic form is broken here and 
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there by the exposiLiDn of a aeries of views of authoriiiP~s ; thus; 
aa rqjards choice of ministers the issue is developed by setting 
out the divergent opbiona of Bb5radvajap Para^arap 

Pl^unat Kaujiapsdanta, Vatavy^adhii Bahudantlpiitm, aikl Kau^i- 
lya^ who m this case accepts tlte conclusion of Ji^iudantipuira. 
The view that this is A sober setting down of actual views may 
be regarded as implaudble in the extreme; it is doubtless rather 
a deviccp introduced to lend liveliness and to set out coufiletlng 
views wtijcfa might actually or more often conceivably be' held. 
The same device is adopted m Buddhist texU^ where possible 
philosophical opinions are asserted to be actually held. 

The language of the text is as a rule correct, occasional irregu- 
larities being often pmbably due to the manuscript tradition 
rather than the author. It naturally abounds in rare wards 
drawn from technical sciences and hence the meaning h often 
obscure. There is much effective expression of shrewd and hard 
common sense, and as usual the author appears to best ad van lage 
in pithy verses : 

siiMark rdJAoA firajaHam ca 
nuimapriyam hitam rajnuh prAjdnuik lu priyam Aitam* 

* In the happiness of his people lie® the happiness of the king> in 
their well-being hLs well-being; his own pleasure is not the king's 
wcll-bcingj but the pleasure of his people la his well-being,.* 

yathd hy andsvddi^iimh na fakyam: jihvdtAlasih^m mAdAu vd 
vis^fh vd 

arf/uit fatAd Ay artAacarfN^f rdJdaA* *py misl^^ddAyi/iim 

na f/iAyaA, 

MAfsyd yat/idnf^s s^IiU €Arant&: jndiArh na Sidi/api 

piidn/ffA 

yiiklds iatAd kdryoiulhau myuttd: jMtum m (^kyd dAnmim 

ddiiddnah^ 

■ 

* Even as what lies on the tonguep be it honey or poison, cannot 
but be tasted, $o a iiule at least of the royal gold ihat a minister 
handler must be savoured by him. Even as when fish move 
within the water one cannot know if they drink water or not, so 
it is impossible to say of ministers entrusted with business 
whether or not they help themselves to the royal treasure/ 
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nak^atram dtiff€ckantitm bit lam artitv "livartaU 
artlw hy arthasya nak^alrnnt kith kari^anti h^rakiih t 

^The fool who ever asks fortune of the stars wealth passeth by j. 
wealth is the stiir of wculth ; w'hat can the stars avail P ' 

sddhmlU^ krdfmmmtly arfhan nara yaimt^aiair apt 
arihasr arthdh prahadhyatjU gajiik pfatigajair ttta* 

^Mcti of action achieve their end^^ even if it cost hundreds of 
eflbrta i wealth h won by wealth as elephants by decoy elephants." 
In the last stanza we find an example of the figure Dipaka: 

y^na fasfttith ca Numiaraja^atd ca bbfik 

amars^ncddkridny dpi Um fdstram Mam A-r^am, 

* This book was composed by him who in Impatience rescued the 
science of politicSp tlic praciicc of arms, .iiid the realm which had 
p^kssed under the rule of Nanda/ 


3p T/tt 0 / Ike Arf/safiis/ra 


The current belief^ which ascribes the Arl/iofdsfra to Canakya 
or Visnugupta or Kautilya, minister of Candragupta, rents on the 
verse just cited, on statemcnia at the end of I. i and iL 10 where 
Kau^il]^ — ilic variant Kautalya has no valuoi being obviously 
a correction appears as the author, and tn Ihc latter of which 
he claims to have gone through all the .sciences and to have had 
regard to practice (prayc^a), while a verse added at the very end, 
af^cT the last colophon, Says that Visnugupta composed both the 
text and the comment, apparently because he noticed that in 
other cases there was discrepancy between these two important 
elements of a scientific work. These statements arc taken to 
ofT^ct the fact that, by using the phrase iii ffaufifyaA to give 
normally the deciding opinion in discussions, one would conclude 
that the w^ork was not by the author, but W03 the product of 
a Khool which fallowed his viewa, as b the case of Jaimini or 
Badara>'^^a In tlie philosophical Sotras. It must, however, he 
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noLcd LhitL under the explanation of Ap^^de^a in the la^t book 
cited one of Kautily^i*s fioai whieh the pnma hew 

conclujiioTi iH that Kaudlya is cited as an authority, not the 
autiior. The case, therefore, muat be solved by considerations 
of general probability based on whal we know of Ciiriakya, and 
what we find in or arc told about the i™rk+ 

It is slgnihcaru that, thuugh wc hexr of C^rtakya in the 
PurSnas and later texts as the minister of Candragupta, and 
though die JlfuiirUraA'jasa makes an interesting HgUrc of him, 
w^c have not the slightest refetrenee there or elsewhere to his 
literary activity. Doubt has even been cast on bin hisloric 
character^ for McgastheneSi the ambassador of Selcukos who 
spent a considerable time at die court of CandraguptaK does not 
mention him j hutj owing to our fragmentary knowledge of 
Mega^thenes, this argument cannot be stressed. Nor can we 
make much progress by discussing the probability whether an 
Indian statesman would write memoirs like Bismarck^ for, while 
the indifTcrciicc to moraHly and the Insistence on distrust os 
a quality of a wise king are cammon to both, there is all the 
difference in the w^orld between the detailed accounts of real 
eveuLs in which he figured given in Bismarck's Grdank^H 
Erift/irrmt^£Fi ^ and ihe absolutely general and Very pedantic 
utterances of the Artftaf&s/ra, which never anywhere hints that 
its author had any knowledge of the overthrow uf the Nandas 
and tile wars which brought Candragupta hb empire stnd the 
cessions made by Seleukos. His sovereign's name^ hb family, 
what IS still more amazing his count jy, hia capital^ are passed 
over in absolute silence by ibis alleged ancient SEatesman medb 
tating in his days of retirement on the maxims of policy. The 
rules laid down arc those which might be valuable fora modemte- 
ai;£cd state, and ignore entirely the issue of the government of an 
empire such as that of Candragupta. So complete does the 
impoiasibility of such silence appear to be lhat one critic,^ accept^ 
Ing the geiiuinencss of the ascription^ explains the hook as written 
before Candragtipta acquired the empire This Ls a candid 
admission but really serves to prove that the claim Is absurd. 

Efforts have naturally been made to find at least striking 
resemblances between the account given in the Ar^A^^^sfra and 
^ StcUlgarti ^ Smiih.^ t-Hl. p, 1^6. 
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the fragment# of Megaathcjica, The eflTort i# a complete failure;' 
comdcienccs there Arc many In number, but on matters v^hieh 
hold good of India generally in the period before and after 
Christ. The vital resemblances of important detail are absolutely 
lacking, even when we put aside all those statements of the 
Greek author which rest doubtless on mlsunderstandlogs or arc 
obscurely reported. The Artkofditra knows nothing of the 
wooden fortification ofFafaliputra but provides for stone work; 
it ignores the boards of town officials without any head of each, 
but engaged la co-operation which Megasthenes specifies ; It 
knows nothing of the commandcr-iii-chicf of the fleet, and a 
regular navy such as Candragupti must have Used, but whfch 
was probably of minor account in motiy states. The care uf 
strangers, escorting them to the border, seeing after their effects 
if deceased, are unknown to the Arthafdsira, which docs not 
provide for the registration of births and deaths, while the work 
of Mcgasllienes* board in selling old and new niamifactured 
articles contrasts strikingly with the highly developed cotn- 
mercial and industrial conditions eavisaged by the ArtliOiSstra, 
Megasthetic#' statement as to the king's owdiLrship of the land 
is supported by other Indian evidence ; it is not the view of die 
Arifuif&stra \ Mcgaatheries describea a knowledge of mlncrats far 
less advanced than that of the ArtJutfustra which knows much 
of alchemy ; the taxes of Megasthenes are simple as compared 
with the numerous imposts of the text, and, while Megasthencs 
ignores writing, the Aythafdstva ts full of rules on registration! 
the preparation of royal documents, and recognizes passports** 

If we abandon the unhappy identification, the date becomes 
difficult to settle. We iiisy, however, note that PatoBjoli does 
not know the work, that the knowledge of alchemy suggests 
acquHintance whh Greek srience," and that the term suruiigS, 
mine, i# doubtless borrowed from Greek syrinx, probably not 
until after the Christian era.* Moreover, it seem# most probable 
that the Artkofdstra knew and used the Smftis of Manu, Yaina- 


* &tto, SVVA. I^ll^ 

* Stitn, ^ri. i\\, jSo C; Wlniettijir^ IHQ, L ff. 
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vatkya^amd Nirada at least ; in the case of Yaifiavalkya the case 
appears to be proved ; ^ where that text penalises ciperatiEypiR on 
boiLSp the AttAafifs^ra sensibly excludes operatiun^i: 011 dangerous 
boilfl, and m other cases it takes up the language of the Smtii- 
The idciUily of the exhortaiEOU to the soldiers with s. verse of 
BhSsa may denote borrowings but, as BhWs date Is uncertain, 
this does not help much to a definite resulb The text was 
doubtless known to v.'ho mentions its length. f^ct>Q<[^|akas 

(i*e. Kct-1 of thirty-two syllablea)j and considers it as recent, unless 
we put this down to dramatic propriety in his notice ; BSna 
^ecogni^e$ it, and K^dasa^s remarks on huniing were perhaps 
taken from 5 t+ This accords well w^ith the fact that the 
and Canakya are known to the N'asdljfifra and 
sfifra of the Jain canon in the middle of the fifth ectUmy a.d*,. 
and that Varahamihira in his SrA^fsam/ti(a has parallel matter, 
while Caraka^s medical treati^ cmimerales thirty-six special 
devices as compared with thirty-two of the last bewk of the text. 
Furtherp the work is before the whose date, as will 

be seen, may be the fourth centurj" before Vstsyayana^s 

and before the TaatrakAjrdyiiff or J^unrs/anfraf 
perhapa of the same period. That the work was a product of 
c. 300, written by an official attached to some court, is at least 
plausible, if it cannot be proved* Whether anything goes bock 
to Canakya is an Insoluble question. The authur may have lived 
in the south, .since he refers to the pcark, diamonds, shells* and 
gems of that partp and South Indian and Ccyloncne gems bulk 
largtdy in the chapter on the examination of gems^ but this U 
conjecture, for the fact that manuscripts exbt only In the souih 
is not of much [mport:oice* 

The literature known to the text ifiduded Vedas, Vedangna, 
epic, didactic and narrative* Purano5> Ilivrttos, Akhyayik^ and 
probably a large number of textj^ on upecial sciences such OS 
examination of jewels, agricullUTe, military mattcra, architectihret 
alchemy, vctcrinaiy art, and other topics^ The theory that the 
mforniation given in the text was merely derived from fellow 

I As ihiiivn hy Slltrl, TS5. 79 , & a. A defence Af [he jnEJi^ulty iif 

thfl Wfirlc ijiirrra by NHncivdRuutll Law (Cil/f. !>«. 1 934) 4 ml K. l\ 

JtjfMWiJ {ffitidu App. C}* bui nciiicT ol lhc*c anliion inpUIni why the 

CEitbOr knowi notbMVt ot All onipliiB ul ri;&Upulnt " Credo quia 1» still, 

it app<ai», iKrt 
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experts is contnidrctcd hy the express a.^scrtion of the text atiid 
all probability. The text also knew Jain legoiids^ Jain e:ods and 
technical terms, while its version of epic legends is by no means 
always derived from the great epic^ bill may be paralleled iti the 
Vetlic and ISuddhbt literature- AH this coincides with the date 
above suggested as likely. 

4. Later Treatises 

The later works are of minor importance. Based mainly on 
the Ariha^astni ts the NUisara ^ of Kamandaktt who hails 
Caciakya as his master. But it is not merely a redaction of the 
Artk^tistra, It is simplified by the omission of the detail a 
regarding administration in books H-iv of that text^ and of the 
subject-matter of the last two books. Moreover p in book iil and 
elsewhere it delights in didactic morality which is foreign to the 
Artha^tistm. On the other hand* some parts of the original arc 
taken up with special zest as in ix-xi; the theory of forcigTi 
policy Is there developed into its fullness of theoretical ckibora- 
tion^ without any relation to history. Iri xvi-xx wc find a repe- 
tition of the advice of the Arfkafastra to engage in treacherous 
warfare wherever possible on the ground tiial, as that text says 
and the 7'‘a?^trakfiya}>ika repeals : 

fkaih kanyan na va kanyad isuh kppio dhanHpmt^ 
ptajnetta Ut matih kanyad ^arbkngatan apu 

^ The archer's arrow may Slay one, or it may not ; the cunning 
of the wise can slay foes ere they arc ev'en bom/ The Ka 7 nati~ 
datiya is written in easy verses, and not only is it divided Into 
cantos like an epic, hnt iia commentator ascribes to it the 
character of a great Kavya.® The praise is naturally not de* 
served, and, since the discovery of its original, ita importance, 
not very great, h much diminished* 

Its date om he determined only very vaguely. It is not known 
to the in its oldest form nor to KsJidosa* ^vho both 

rather use the Ar/kafnstra-, trven Daodm seems to be unaware 
of itp but Bhavabhuti x mention of a nun l^amaiidaki inay have 
eigriificance, though that dramatist, like Vi^Skhadatta in his 

* Ed.BL 18-15-54 1 TKS. 1 ^, 
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Jfudrdfak^asaj used tlic Arf^afdrtra^ Vamana ^ knows It 
(f. Soc)» BD that the date may be c, 700^ though others have put 
ft coiitemponincouR with Varahamihira* Its presence on the 
island of Bali in the Rawt literature is of no importance, as it 
wis not till the tenth centuiy that that literature nouridicd to 
the greatest extent-^ 

Much more interesting is xl\e of Somadeva 

SuK, tlie interesting author of the Vafustt/nJ^a^ who lets us know 
that he wrote that work before this treatise on r03'al duties. 
Deeply as he is indebted 10 the Art/t^fdj/ra^ his spirit is quite 
different. The details of administration and war iutencst him 
not at all, and he h definitely fur more of a moral teacher, 
advising kings how to behave well and pnidently rather than 
with Cunning. Thus^ like the Smrtfs^ he enjoins the use of 
ordeal, not of torture* as docs the Artha(ds(r(f. His attitude 
throughout Is but slightly affected by his Jam views. He 
entirely accepts the rule of the castes, disapproves intermarriage^ 
demands from each cai^tc adherence to Its own duties, and can 
find a place for a good ^udm whn ohserves purity and devotion 
to his work. He recommends the practice of not taking life, but 
without any special msistence, and for a king he recommends the 
LokajTita, or mater laLI^-ttc philosophy, on the score that ascetic 
principles and practices are absurd in him. 

Somadeva's style is his own ; it consbts of short pithy sen- 
tences, quite unlike the abbreviated SotniB, for he i$ al^vays clear, 
and mote lively than the smiXJth verses of Kamandakl. He 
shows here as in his Vofnsfil/ika a remarkable depth of reading ; 
tlius he alludes to the story of the Psafutanfra of the priest whom 
rogues cheated into believing the goat he was carrying r dug, and 
to the plot of Bhavabhuti's He tells also the 

famous talc of the ingratitude of man as contrajiteri wnth the 
gratitude of animala in the Bhape of the tale how an ape, a snake, 
a lion^ and an archivist were rescued fmm a well by Kankayana 
and how, while the former all proved their appreciatinn, the man 
brought about the deatli of his benefactor* It is, how^everTaigni' 
ficant of tliE mode in which literary property was treated in 

’ iv. I. 1* 

' Ktihn, /J^r j£fj jWfTilrw oi//^ Ju 

3 &!. Komlay, i8&7-fl ^ JoJty, ZDMG. kis. 365 ff. 
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India that he only indirectly alludes to Canakya, whence his 
information was so largely derived. 

Interesting also from the point of view of the complete 
dependence on Brahmanical science of Jain politicians is the 
Laghu ArhannTti^ of Hemacandra (1088—1172), which is an 
abbreviation of his large work on this topic in Prakrit, Written 
in (Jlokas it deals with war (i), with punishments (ii), law {vyava^ 
hard) in iii, and penances (iv). Interesting as a sign of the Jain 
influence on Hemacandra is his insistence that war is in itself 
undesirable because of the loss of life it involves and his insistence 
on humanity in conducting hostilities ; he condemns the use of 
poisoned or heated weapons, stones, or masses of earth, and 
demands quarter for ascetics, Brahmins, those who surrender, 
and all kinds of weaklings. In law he follows the eighteen heads 
of the Smrti of Manu, and in penances he is quite orthodox, 
imposing them for taking meals with unsuitable persons. 

Of Brahmanical texts there may be mentioned also the Yukti- 
kalpaiaru ^ ascribed to Bhoja, and the Nltiratndkara ® of Cande- 
9 vara, the Jurist. Like Nitiprakd^ikd^ the ^ukraniti^ is a work 

of quite late date which mentions the use of gunpowder and is 
of no value whatever as evidence for early Indian usage or philo- 
sophy. 

5. Ancillary Sciences 

The term Artha9astra at least in the later Indian view covers 
a number of minor sciences the results of which appear in part in 
the Artkacdsira. In the case of practically all of these we have 
no certainly early works, and those extant are probably the 
results of long developments which, however, produced nothing 
of commanding influence. Archery, Dhanurveda, was naturally 
an old and respectable science among a warlike people, but none 
of the extant works can be assigned with any certainty to an 
early date; their authors include Vikramaditya, Sada9iva, and 
^arngadatta. Architecture, ^ilpa^ or ^ilpi-9astra, V^tuvidya, is 
represented by various anonymous works including the Maya^ 
mata^ SanaikumdravdstHcdstray Mdnasdra^ and ^rikumara^s 
Qilparahia (i6th cent.) ; many of the texts are written in a mere 

' Ed. Ahmedabad, 2 cf. Sarkar, Hindu i. 1 3 f. 

^ Haraprasad, Rtpori /, p. la. ♦ Ed. Sarkar, New York, 1915. 
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pretence of Sanskrit and their verses are extremely rude.^ 
Elephants have been more fortunate in that the Hasiyayurveda 
in the form of a dialogue between king Romapada of Ahga and 
the ancient sage Palakapya ® has been preserved ; the age of this 
curious compilation is quite uncertain. The Maiangalild^ of 
Narayana on the other hand has a distinctly modern form, being 
written in part in elaborate metre; it recognizes Palakapya’s 
claim to be the father of the science. The science of horses, 
A^va^astra, is ascribed to another sage Qalihotra, who sometimes 
figures in a more general way as a patron of learning in respect 
of elephants and other animals. It bears also, in its aspect as 
dealing with their diseases, the styles of A9vacikitsa5 Agvavai- 
dyaka, or Afvayurveda. Of personal authors we have the 
Afvdyurveda of Gana, the Apvavaidyaka of Jayadatta and of 
Dipamkara, the Yogamanjarl of Vardhamana, and the Afvaci- 
kitsita of Nakula.'* Bhoja again is credited with a ^dlihoira^ 
which treats in 138 verses of the care of horses and their diseases. 

The importance of jewels rendered it natural that a science of 
them, Ratnagastra, Rat naparlksa, should develop, and Varahami- 
hira shows himself familiar with the examination of jewels. The 
texts extant, which give very varied inforniation regarding jewels 
as well as legends concerning them, are of unknown but very 
probably late date ; they include the Agmtimata, the Hatnapa- 
riksd of Buddha Bhat^, the Navaratnaparlkm of Narayana 
♦ ta ai^^l minor texts,® Not inappropriately may be men- 
tioned here the counter science of stealing, for the Mrcchakatikd 
reminds us, as do other texts, of the existence of a regular manual 
of practice for thieves. One text which is extant, Sanniukhakalpa^ 
insists in this connexion on a sound knowledge by a thief of 
magic, just as we have seen the Arthagdsira stresses the value of 
that accomplishment to a politician. 

On music we have, beside the important if obscure information 
given in the Ndtyagdsira^ much late literature, which deals com- 
prehensively with the whole topic, the kindred subject of singing, 

^ A Vdstuvidya is ed. TSS. 30, 19135 cf. Madrns Ca/al.f xxiiL 8755 fL 

® Ed. AnSS. a6. » Ed, TSS, 10, 1910. 

* Ed. BT, 1887. Cf, HATapras^d, Rtpori /, p. 10. 

® Jolly, Munich p. 68; G. Mnkberje, IKQ, 1. 53a ff 

* Ed, L. Finot, Lis lapidairts indiens (1896), 

^ Haraprasad, Report /, p, 8. 
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arrangements for concerts and so forth. These include the 
Samgltaratndkara^ of Qirngadeva (13th cent.), and the Samgl- 
tadarpana^ of Damodara which follows it with additional matter 
derived from other sources. The late Ragavibodka ® of Soma^ 
natha (1609) deals with Ragas^ musical modes, and includes fifty 
pieces of the author's own composition for the lute with notation. 
Our knowledge, however, of Indian music in the earlier period is 
limited-* 

On painting little that is early has survived ; the Visnud/iar- 
mottara ® of uncertain but not early date contains a section on 
this topic. 

^ £d« AnSS. 35, with KalLinitha^s comm. (1450). 

^ Simon, ZDMG. Ivi. 129^ ; comm, by (1330) ; P- R. Bbaiw^arkar, POCP. 
1919, ii* 421 f. 

* Simon, SBayA. 1903, pp. 447 fF. ; ZII. L 153 ff. See also V, G. Pexanjpe, 
POCP- 1919* H. 437 fT. 

* See ¥4, Fclber, Die indiscite dervediscAen urtd der A/asHicAm Zeif (1913); 

H. A. Popiey, TTie Musk 0 / India ; R. Simoo, ZDMG. lie. 520 ff. ; WZKM. axvii. 
305 fT. On Bharata’s Mdiyafdstraj xxviii cf. T, Grosset, Ceniributian i Htude de 
la musiqut hindoue (1888); P. R. Bhandarkar, lA, itlj. 157!!. For late works see 
Madras Catal.^ xxiu 8717 ff. See also A. B. F. Rahamm, The Musk of India (1935)- 

® Trans. S. Kramrisch (Calcutta, i 9 ^ 5 )> The references toliteratare in P. Brown*s 
Indian Painting are inaccurate. See also V, Smith, Hiitary of Fine 'Art in India 
aftd Ceylon (1911); HaTcll, Indiast Smipture and Fainiing (1908)5 Lady Herring- 
h^m,AjaniaFrescot{i^TS)l A. K. Coomaraswramy, Arts and Crafts of India and, 
Ceylon (1913); Pajpta Painting (1916); Mediaeval Sinhalese Art (cf. Kramrisch, 
IHQ, i. Ill ff.); The influence of Indian Art (1935); G. Roerich, Tiheian Paint- 
; L. Binyon, VArt asiaHque au British Museum (1924)^ Cf. the Sddha- 
namdld, ed. Bhattacharya (1925), his Buddhist Icomgraphy^ &c. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LOVE 


HE third of the aima of man ib K5ma, JovCp and this 


subject is taken quite as seiiaui^ly hy Indian writers as 
DLiarma or Artba- As the ArthajastfA Is Intended for kings 
and tninisters, so tlie Kama^i^tra ig to he studied by men 
of tastOj NSgarakaSi who desire to practice refinement and profit 
to the moat by their knowledge of all that is meant by love; 
women may study it also if they are such as come into contact 
with gentlemen, that Ss^ eourtesatt^T princesses^ and the daughters 
of high officers- It is not surprising that in tiie Kdimsfifra ^ of 
Vatsyayana Mallan^^ our first great treatise on the topic* wc 
should find a close imitation of the Artkii^dsirai as in that text 
wc are introduced into the importance of the three ends of man 5 
there is a section on the sciences as they existed at ihe author's 
time, and the book ends with a secret chapter as in the ArfAa- 
fds^ra. Moreover, the author scjlLmnly assurer us that the study 
of the ^^cra will be to induce him who practises love to remem* 
her during it the claims of the other sides of man's activity, 
Dhanna and Artha, SO that Jic will obsiirvc due Rioderatioru 
Moreover, the morality of the work h that of the ArfA^fd^fra ; 
on the principle that * aU^s fair in Jove and war,^ the author com- 
placently givcg instruction in modes of deceiving maidens and of 
seducing tlie wives of others with much sa/t^-freid as the 

in inculcating the benefits of defeating an opponent 
by guile. The pious Madhusudana Satasvatip^ who assigns the 
K5ma;:astra to thu general head of medicine, assures us that the 

/CdFfiasii/ra in five sections — a discrepancy from otir text 

teaches that nothing but sorrow results even from all the refine- 
ments tauglit in the text - hut that is certainly not the impiession 

'■ Ed+ Bombay^ iS^r ; ii^ui uncA. ItSdimidt, Lcipiij^^ cC Jb- 

hdft Jirr inditiAtM £rp/r> (131 1)^ 
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left by the Ktlmasfifra. EveiT In stylus tht: rracmblance to the 

is quite marked. The work b written in a dry 
didactic style which h in a sen^c midway between Sutras and a 
RhaAj'a, and the sections are finished nff by vensca in the manner 

of the Ar£/Mf^sira^ 

The Kamojutra is divided into seven parts ; the first deals 
with generalities, the purpose of the book^ the three ends of man. 
the sciences, the character of an elegant^ and the description of the 
friends and go-betweens who hdp him in his intrigues* Part il 
discusses the modes of enjoying love ' iii relations with maidens, 
giving hints for courtship which imply a state of society in wliich 
child marriages w^ere by no means universal* and mairiagc cere- 
inoniahj supplcmcfiting the in format ion of the Grhj^Dtras; iv 
discusser relations with married women; v relations with the 
women of others; vi hetalral ; and vii secret potions to secure 
IovCp The sociological and medical importance of the treatise 
IS admittedly considerable, it is certain that it was very freely 
used by the poets to guide them in their descriptions of love 
scenes* 

The work, however^ makes it dear that it haa no claim to be 
the first written. In the fotroduetton we hear of Qvetaketiii the 
Vcdic scholar, as having composed a treatise which PailcKla 
Babhravya condensed in seven chapters. Of these Dattaka* at 
the bidding of the hetairal of ratallputra^ chose the sixth for 
working up as a special subject and his example %vas followed by 
Car^yana, Suvarnanabha^ Ghu^akamukhat Gonardl^ya^ Gonik^^ 
putraj Kucumara, who each took up a sectloCp ITien. in view af 
the SiJe of Babhravj^a's work» it was reduced to reasonable 
dimension]^ by the author* In point of fact both he and his 
commentator cite these worthies and give verses from them, so 
that we may believe that books under their names were actually 
currenL Of these names C^ayaija and Ghofakamukha are found 
111 the Artha^ditra^ Gonardfya and Gopik^piitra in Patafijalt'S 
MaMbha^a, Ghotakamukha beside Kautilya in the Jain lists* 
and that Babhravya left a !schoQl is reasonably certain from 
the Kd'fHCtsutv<^^ citation of the views of BabhravTyas. The 

I SUA. ]QH. pp. , igia. ;k* ^40. Cf. E. 

A~K<lrn* pp. Jolly* ZDMG. UviiL j^i (f. 
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Buddhists also recognize Lhe Kama^tra as one of ihe a4ts In 
which the young Buddha was instrneced* and A^yagho^ clearly 
knew some early work of Lhis 

The actual dating of the tesa of Vaisyayana fsdllficuU. K^i- 
claia, like A^vaghosap knew an early and we cannot 

prove Uiat iiL' actually u.^ed Vitsyayann for his descriplionK in 
his dramas. In the last canto of the Raghuvanfa^ or caiiLos via 
and viii of the Kurntlrammbham} He is not in either of these 
two poems in perfect agreement with the rules of the science, as 
vve have It in the It is different with Subandhu, who 

bCLuaily refers to Mallatiagn or Malanaga and his workp while bia 
account of the hetairai qf Kusumapura seems to falJow the 
Kdmasiitra. It was certainly knoun to to Bhavabhuti, 

and to Varahamihfra^ tvhose shows dear signs of 

using it The effort ^ to use the mention of Andhras and 
AhhTras as rulers to prove tliat the date muiit be later ilian a.d. 
2:15, since before that the Andhras w^ere paramount mkrs, and 
not merely on the footing of the Abhiras, may be dismissed as 
inconclusive, as is the reference to KunUla ^alakarni SaUvahaiia 
who accidentally killed his queen. The dating of the work in the 
fourth ceniury A* is thus purely speculativCp if it is perhaps not 
far from the truth. It may well be, however, that this is loo 
high, and that A,D. 500 is a rea^nable dale, for the Art/tafasint 
may not be earlier than c. a* d. 400* or even later* 

The text would be very unintdiigibic but for the escplanat ions of 
obscure terms given by Ya^odhara. in his yayamarigalii^ who wrote 
under Visaladeva 1143-61). Of minor importance arc all other 
workSp besldei being af late date. These include the 
yaka of JyotirTfVara ® who knows K^mcqdra j the Ratiraka^a of 
Kokkokap before jaoo, who employs elaborate metres, and claims 
to have used Nandike^vara and GonikSputra as well as VitsyS- 
yana in compiling his work j thn short RatimwtjQri ^ of jayadeva^ 

CaatWT Petrnoo, jUkAS. iTiii a. 

who coEapAKd wju 31 ud i¥. 17 w\tt Jidw^Hira^ pp^ 

iaS, J3fl. UiLt RiMWi. iiL ^tlu t 1* $1 Tfobte A^madUr Oj pv a«. 

*■ H. ChikUdlU'p VA^ljFj^jFOMa (1911) £ cf. Jollj, jiriAirfuJtrsM^ L HLnadArkftr 

(FOCP. ti Ittc doto c. D. 1P& VixtfijuiiL ubaI amI the 

AfaAd^AJs^i And wAft a wnlcmcr; AW. lil ; ?iiL 41 ff. J AMSJ V- III. I. la^ fT. 

* Oq ihoc w^rkj tet Sob-tnldt^ mar iMin p|i. | j. ff, 

* Ed. Fkmlial^ U5AL iviL 317 ff. 
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who is apparently not to be identified with the poet of the Gifit' 
govinda^ and the Ana figarafiga ^ of Kalyanamalla in the sixteenth 
century* A Katifdsfra ^ is also attributed to a Nagarjuna, but 
we need not identify its author with the famous Buddhist sage 
who has had the misfortune of becoming the reputed author of 
many treatises on dubious topics, 

^ Ed. Lahore^ trans, Ijondon, 1B85. 

^ Cfr Schmid WZKM. xxiiL iSoff. and on xhe camin,, Smumtaih/afrakapia qI 
Revaniradhya, WZKM. xriii. 261 ff* 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

1 , TVttf of /ndmn PAi/osofiky 

T he rdigioUA and phildsoptiicai Spirit of tndU which 
appears already in marked development in the 
found itB moat brilliant Literary exposition Jn the U pant‘d 
sadsp but with them we are still distinctly before the time 
of formal systematization- On the other hand^ we find at an 
unknown date Indian philosophy p so far as it is orthodoXp 
framed in a number of SGtras for which great antiquity is 
asserted by the schcwls, while the Jains and Buddhrats alilce 
assert the an me of their texts, and even the materialists ascnbe 
their doctriiics to a mythkal Bfhaspati^ These claims to 
antiquity we may justly dismiss, and assume that after the period 
of the Upanisads dates the time when ideas of earlier thinkers 
were gradually taken up and made into a dehnite system p Dar^ 
9 ana,^ taught in a philosophic school in the sense of a series of 
teachers who developed or at least expounded one definite body 
of doctrine. After this development had been in existence for 
sometime^ there ultimately came the desire 10 Gx in definitive 
form the doctrines of the school ^ and this led to the composition 
of the Sutras. These texts are based on the principle of short 
catchwordii which must from tlic first have been accompanied by 
verbal expositions. These are naturally lost, and it appears dear 
that It w'as only in each case at some considerable distance after 
the Sutra had been produced that the need of writing down a 
comment was devised. Our oldest surviving commentaries con* 
tain abundant signs that they do not represent an unbroken 
tradition, sure of itself, from the Grat teacher^ Later wc Gnd 
Independent works of the several schools^ but these recognize the 
authority of the SOtraa^ and make it clear that it was held that 
in them lay the essential doctrines of the school^ which might be 
expanded and expounded bui were not to be contradicted » 

^ Tht lenn iKxan In yaifitiht Is- 3 . 15 lod ibe Utc cptc. 
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The Sot ns thfmseivts were redacted at a time when the 
schools had been in contact^ and for that rwion we have no 
real chance of determining their dates even relatively^ forit&eents 
if those of the PQrvamima^a, the Vedanta, the NySya^ and 
Vaijesikft cannot have been composed as they stand at any very 
great distance of iitne from cine another^ The investigations of 
Jacobi ^ TOisltcd in the belief that the and Sfifras 

were composed after the nihilistic school of Buddhiam but before 
the appearance of the V^ijninavadin idealism, say between A. D. 
soo and while the Purvamif^fmsd and might be 

a Little older* The Silt/ra^ on the other hatid, he a^ssigTicd 
to the pcrtEKl after the VijnSnavada schoo) and the SarMAj^a to 
a late date, Tbe last result 19 dearly auund, htu the VijMna- 
vaila is dated too late* and must fall in ihe fourth century at 
latest, while the nihilLstic school is also probably postdated by 
a century, Jacobi* also induces from the mention in the Artk^t^ 
(iistra under the style of Anviksihl of Lokayata, Samkhya and 
Yoga only, that these three branches of philosophy had dehnitely 
developed by ^00 B-C,, but not ihc others. Hi is vicivi however, 
must be wrong, since the Arihafa^tt^a, as wc have seen, is much 
later than the period proposed, and its groupings of philosophy 
must be explained by Uic tenets of that school. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upani.^ads and the third or fourth century a. D. there proceeded 

an active stream of iavcatigatlon which we have only in its dnal 
fomu 


2 - PUrvarntm^-fiSd 


Among the schoola, Dar^anas, the PurvamlmShia can claim mi 
the srore of its character considerable age. Performers of Vodic 
ntes (bund themselves in need of rulta of interpretation, Nyayas, 
to guide them through the ma^e of texts, and the Apastambiya 
DkarmaiH^a already refers to tliose who know NySyas. The 
Sutra of the school essentially aims at laying down principles 


- H. 4,8. 13 ; fi, 3. 
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regarding interpretation of texts in their connexion with carrying 
out the sacrificial ritual ; man's duty is the performance of sacri- 
fice in due manner, and the Veda is the one authority. The 
relation of sound and meaning is thus a relevant problem, as is 
that of the personal existence of gods, but deeper philosophic 
issues were introduced only by the commentators who developed 
true systems of philosophy. The Sutra, however, develops a 
method which is common to Indian science generally, and which 
was adopted by the writers on law ; the subject is posed, the 
doubt IS raised ; the prima facie view is set out ; then the correct 
decision is developed, and the matter brought into connexion 
with other relevant doctrines. From Medhatithi onwards use is 
made of Mimansa principles in deciding legal difficulties, such as 
arose from the recognition in the law schools of many conflicting 
texts as all having authority, just as the Vedi'c texts before the 
compilers of the Mimansa presented innumerable incongruities. 

The twelve books of Sutras^ give often-the impression of not 
very effective compilation. They were commented on by Upa- 
varsa and later by ^abarasvamin, both of whom wrote also on 
t e Brahma Sutra of the Vedanta, Jacobi holds that from the 
first the Purvamimansa and the Vedanta, or Uttaramimansa 

3 "^ that it was only later through Kumarila 
and ^ankara that they were differentiated. This, of course, 
would give the Purvamimansa a very different aspect, as merely 
a part of a philosophy, not the whole, but the contention seems 
dubious, and the syncretism of the systems seems rather to be 
^ commentators. Cabarasvamin seems to have known 
e nihilistic school of Buddhism, perhaps also the idealistic, and 
he has a definite theory * of the soul which seems to regard it as 
produced from the absolute Brahman, but as thereafter existing 
independently for ever, a view which recurs in Ramanuja ; that 
t IS is really the doctrine of the Brhadaranyaka ascribed 

to Yajnavalkya must be emphatically denied. 

On the Bhasya of Cabarasvamin we have two different sys- 
tems founded, one by Prabhakara {c. 600) in his Brhatl? great 


1 Ed. BI* 1873 ff, ; traiiE, by Ganganath Jba^ SBtL 
Karma^Mimarnsa (1921) ; K. A. NiUk^tba Sastri, I A. 
^ Jacobi, Ftstschrifi iVindis^h^ pp. 153 ff. 

> Trana. G, Jha, IT. ii aud iU. 
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(commentary), the oilier by Kum^b who wrote perhaps about 
700. His comment* falls into three parts the on 

L If of theSiitrap T^ntravdr/fiJta on L i-iii, and Tttp 0 id on iv-xiiF 
Kum^la la traditionally made out to have instigated persecution 
of the Buddhists^ but the justification for this view seems merely 
to have been his bitterness against them as the chief enemies nl 
tlic Veda. He derides the doctrine of the Buddha as omniscient* 
which none of his contemporanes was competent to know, derides 
also the followers of the Buddha, and declares empirical means of 
knowledge worthless [ it right be judged by causing pleasure to 
others, then the violation of the chastity of the wife of the teacher 
as giving her pleasure would be right instead of a heinous crime. 
Ku marl la was a native of southern India, who reveals his knowledge 
of Dravidian languages, and recommends that borrowed words 
^ihould be given Sanskrit terminations ; he refers both to literature 
and to current practices, and his Ingenuity b very considcr.able* 
His differences in philosophy from PrabhSkara arc considerable, 
but both agree wiUi (^abarasvumm Ln holdii^ that the individual 
soul m some sense Is immortal ; both again do not accept the doc* 
trine of illusion. A pupil of Kum^la^on one theory^ of Qankara 
on another, was Mi^ra who wrote a 

and a Vid/ttvivtka j ® on the laLtcr Vacaspati Mi^ra (<r+ Ji5c) writes 
a comment, the \ he also set forth Kum^la's vlew^ 

in his TaUvabinduJ^ Of Ute iVOrks the NyaydmdldvistortJ^ of 
Madhava {14th cent.)j the MinmiudnyxJy^rakd(a^ of Apadeva, 
and the Artk^isamgrahn^ of Laugaksi Bh^kara arc best known* 
but of more philosophic interest h N^ayapa Bhatta's 
di?ya^ (c, 1600) in which Kumarila's epistemology and metaphysics 
are interestingly summarized. 

3. TTts Vedanta 

While the Purvamimahsa represents a very prtmilive need 
involving no great philosophical skill, the Uttaramhn^sa or 
Vedanta school represents a dcHniic gathering up of the philo- 

* ChSS, ] BoiSS. 1^3 ; trmnt O, Jh», Bt. r^oofL 

* Ed. PausJUf NiS. Hii >d«nl£cf wllb 1 a tnditlonAlt If 

not dliptPTird by HiriyitDiLi. JRA.S. [934, 

5 Ed. il-r* i EJL London, iSjS, 

* Ed. N.S. X3vlp %%i^L ? Ed. isaj, 

f T^. 19, 
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^wphlcal doctrines of ihc OpaniKad^ in an attempt to rtame a 
iyatem which will embrace? them alL The contcinporaneity of 
redaciion of die SuIt^ is -iuggested by the fact that while the 

mentions Atreya, Badan^ and Btdarilyana, the 
BraAma,'^ aUo called PViAfwAr, [/ffararmmansa, or fdrirsi-a- 
Sii^ra cites frequently Jaimmij as well StS Atieya, 
A^marathyap Au^Lllomi, tCa^akirtanaH Karsnajiniiand BSdarSyana 
himscir^ an indication^ as in the case of the FurvapiitfiMiid SAira^ 
that the works were produced not by B^darayaria or Jaimini* 
Lhcmscl^'eSf but by schools expressing their views. The BraAma 
Sf 4 trit deliberately leaves out points on vrhich the PurvaniIm.^iiRa 
has sufficient matter, and it may be the case that the school 
regarded themselves as entitled to adopt what they wished of the 
Ptiirvamimansa, while canying the pbiio^phicsi doctrine mueh 
furtber, and rejecting those views of Jaimini which they disliked. 

The doctrine of Badarayana evidently directed itself strongly 
against tlie S^khya system and the atomism of the Vai^esikaSp 
but its miserable presEntation in catchwords leaves us guessing at 
its m callings What does sEcm clear is that Bsdataya^ was not 
a believer in the illusion doctrine of ^ahkara's school^ that he 
held that individual souU, if derived from the absolute, remained 
distinct from it and rcah and that matter derived also from die 
absolute had a distinct reality of its own* But thiSi though 
probabJej cannot he proved because we cannot now recover die 
verbal explanations which ongiually accompanied the text, but 
which were never written down, and so permilted the rise of 
different interpre Nations. 

(a) TAf {f/ and Il/usi^n 

Of these interpretations the most inLere^ting Is that which holds 
that all redityp as we know it. Is a mere illusion. This view is 
preserved for us in a dehnitc shape in I he Gaudafiadljfa KdrikAs,^ 
a 15 memorial verses written by Gaudapada, whom tradition 

* Tbc ppp^miL T)crer^C]^ In the Sia^Bra^^fjf (ail 4) El dabbtle&L an lnEeip<^liUiw. 

■ K. A. NUBku]||vK''» effon (lA L lo twtotij and 

il tfau rntber laiiplaccdk 

■ Ed. AnS& 10^ i^TT p tnus*. P, n«Drifi*fl, Sef Awif det IWa^ 

Cp. ViEfbauikhaja BhittawyHp IHQ. I ligfT., wMlendi that Hhe 

It bued nti Iht A^^/, For llie ichool ten M. SaAai, ^ 

Wc imd T'OCM. 4j^f.|0ii ^Uunf-FrApaflea. 
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makes out to b* the teaxher of Govinda, teacher of (Jlaflkara, and 
therefore of f, 700 There is no doubt that this work, of 

w'hich the first part deals with the short AfaxdfiJtya Upsniiaii. is 
Strongly influenced by the nihilistic school of Buddhism. It 
shares w'lth it a rich store of metaphors and similes, designed to 
make plausible the doctrine of illusion, such as the phenomena 
of dreams, the Fata Morgana, the rope mistaken in the dark for 
a stick, nacre mistaken for silver, the reflection in the mirror. 
In its last section, the AlSta^iinti, it adds the brilliani picture of 
Uie circle of sparks which a boy makes wlien he swings a tordt 
without altering the glowing end of the torch, giving a parallel 
to tlie manifestation of unreal phenomena from the real absolute. 
The idea is found in the Buddhist ^stnkdvatdra and the Afaiird- 


yaitlya. U/ia»ifaJ, but we need not accept the theory that in this 
doctrlae uf illusion we have a borrowir^ from the Buddhists, 
The idea is suggested strongly in certain passages of the Upani- 
sads ; it was probably developed by an AupanL^a school, 
affected the growth of Buddhism, and in turn was aff^ted by the 
brilliant if ratber wasted dialectic of Nagarjima, Gaudnp&da'a 
existence has indeed been questioned and his Karikaa made out 
to be those of north-west Bengal (Gau^ap5da), the work being 
placed before the Sutra, bat this is dearly untenable.' 

The full defence and exposition of the illusion theory wdth its 
insistence on Advaita, absence of any duality, is due to Cafikara, 
who may have been born in 788 and may have died or become 
a SantiyMin in «ao, and who, at any rate, worked c. A. D. fioo. 
The biographies alleged, absurdly, to be by Anaudagin', his 
pupil, the fanharavi/i^a,^ and Madhava’s fafiifariHffgiyayit^ 
are worthless, and many works attributed to him are probably 
not his. But many commentaries on the Upanisads, one on the 
BkagavadsiCd,' and the Bha^a*' on the Brahtna Sutra are 
genuine, nor need we doubt the ascription of the UpadtfasSkmri? 
three chapters in prose and nineteen in verse, or various shorter 
works, including lyrics of considerable power and the Atmah^ka' 


* M, WtllMa, Dir^brr ViiSMa (igwL 

* J£d. M. • Ed. AnSS. 

* R F*dd(g«i, (TitfjyliErqV umhkSua (l^>. 

e M.iv «>d liiTilij ef. Knka<«w>r 
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in sixiy-ficven with commentary^ Phibsopliically, Q3.fi- 

kara t$ remarkably ingcnioua m his key to the Upanisada^ the 
finding of a higher and a lower knowlcdgCp which similarly allows 
him to conform to the whole apparatus of Hindu belief on the 
lower platie^ while on the higher he finds no true reality In any- 
tilings his logir, it has well been said, starts by dcn;>nng the 
truth of the pro|KiKition A is either B or not B- His dialectical 
skill U very great » and, though lie doubtless misrepresents 

he docs more justice to the Upanisads in so far at 
least as they seem to consider that at death the soul when 
released is merged in the absolute and doe^ not continue to be 
distinct from iL In style ^ankara's is unque^ionably 

far advanced from the dialogue tone of the AfiiAd&Msya or the 
of Vatsyayana or <J?aharasvammH It has taken on the 
style of a lecture, with longer sentences, longer and more com^ 
pounds, more involved const met ions, fewer verbal and more 
nominal forms. But it is still far removed from tlie formalism 
of the later philosophical texts, and the author is not unwilling 
to show his command over the more difficult and unusual 
grammatical usages, 

^afikara is credited with the authorship of the text or a com-^ 
ment on the which in fourteen verses plays on the 

refrain which asserts that the self as the form of eEcmal appre- 
henaion is al{ in aU. To pupils of his are attributed expositions 
of his si^stem; thus PadmapSda wrote the on the 

first five books, and was commenled on by Praka^alman - 
Su rtf vara wrote in prose and ntcmorUI verses the 
stiMAi ^ 10 prove that knowledge alone achieves release, and a 
paraphrase^ the Afa/iasc/Idia,* of the of hia 

master. H15 pupil Sarvajnutman wrote the 
a summary of the while Cw K50 Vficaapati Mi^ra wrote 

the which is invaluable for its knowledge of Buddhiat 

views in/^r Madhava again in hia written 

in part with Bharalitirtha, and definitely 

^ Ed, tndUMDi. * Ed. VEiSS. Jp 1S91-1. 

* £i1+ BS3, 1S91; TOdfi!. Hlrij^uiipap 

' Cf* JPASfli 1 ^, pji* y 7 1 . 

* libMJwliTkar, pjp. I4C, jOJh 
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supports Qankara’s views. From a different standpoint ^rihar^, 
the poet, in his sought, by proving all 

other views to be contradictory, to establish that all knowledge 
is vain and that the doctrine of (jlahkara is therefore unassailable. 
Other treatises are innumerable, especially in the later Middle 
Ages, but the Veddntasdra'^ of Sadananda {c, 1500) is of impor- 
tance because it shows the elaborate confusion of Samkhya tenets 
with the Vedanta to form a complex and ingenious but quite 
unphilosophical whole. The Veddntaparibhdsd^ of Dharmaraja 
is well known as a manual of the modern school. 


(b) Rdmdfiuja 

A very different view of the Upanisads and Sutra is presented 
by Ramanuja, who died about 1137. Son of Kegava and Kanti- 
mati, he studied at Kahcl under the Advaita philosopher 
Yadavapraka9a, but abandoned his teaching for that of Yamuna 
whom he succeeded as head of a Vaisnava sect, and at whose 
request he wrote his grlbhdsya ^ on the Brahma Suira. Among 
other works he wrote a Gitdbhasyap attacked in the Vedartha- 
samgraka^ the illusion theory, summarized his Bkdsya in the 
Vedantadfpa^ and gave a convenient summar>^ of his doctrine in 
the Veddntasdra* His views were defended against those of 
^ankara in the Viddntatattvasdra ® of Sudar^ana SOri, and 
expounded in the Yattndrafnatadtpikd^ of Srinivasa. Ramanuja 
claims to represent a long tradition, citing the Vakyakara, the 
V^ikara Bodhayana, and Dramidacarya, who was known to 
^ankara, and he relies on the handily a Sutra as revealing the 
true doctrine of the Sutra. In essentials he differs from gankara ; 
if in a sense there is an absolute whence all is derived, the 
individual souls and matter still have a reality of their own, and 
the end of life is not merger in the absolute but continued 
blissful existence. This state is to be won by Bhakti, faith in 


s ' * Trans. G. A. Jacob, London, 1904. 

Ed, and bans. A. Vcnis, Pandti, N.S. iv--viL 
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tind devolion to God> His vitnf of matter permits him to adopt 
1 ar]^dy the Saiiikliya principles!^ 

(c) Oiker Commentdtin 

No other comment can be compared in importance with those 
of ^ahkars and RSm£nuJa, the former representing the most 
sustained intelleetuai effort of Indian thought, the latter presenting 
a theory of the worJd whicli has many similarities to popular 
Christian belief, and which may through the Ncstonans actually 
have been affected by Christian thought, Nimbarka, who is 
reputed a pupil of RSmSnuja, wrote a Vidani^^dryatasauffibk^t, 
commenting on the Sutra and a SiddkdntaraUia in ten ^ I okas 
summing up his System. Visnus\'amm, in the thirteenth century, 
developed a new aspect of theory which was used by ValJabha 
(1376-1450) when he wrote his Anubh&fya'^ on the Sutra and 
propounded a doctrine of Bhakti in which the teacher on earth 
IS regarded as divine and receives divine honours. More dis> 
tinctive is the dualism of Madhva * or Auandailriha, who com- 
mented on seven of the important Upanisads, the Bh&gavadgitd, 
the Brdknfa Sutra^ and the BhSgavattt Purdna^ while a number 
of independent tracts, iaduding the Tattvos&mkkydna^ set out 
his principks briefly. What he insists on is the existence of five 
fundamental dualisms, Dvaita, whence his system derives its 
name, as opposed to the Advaita of ^ankara and the Vi^istS- 
dvaita, qualified nonduaJism or the nonduality of that which is 
qualified, of Ramanuja, A summary of the views of RSmaduja, 
ViarmsvSmiji, Nimbarka, and Madhva. is given in the Sakatdedrya- 
matasaihgraha^ of ^rlniv^. 

4, Tiuoiofy and Mysiuikni 

Often closely allied with VedSnta ideas, but, like the devebp- 
ments of that system, powerfully affected by the Suhkhya and 
with strong affinities to the conceptiuns of which the Yoga 

> Cf. Krtlli, ERE. *. 57* ff. 

' Ed.Bl. 1BS8-97, 

» DalepeHups [I57-IJ7«; bill fit El. vi iU (llSS^rjJ^}, Hit wwlii are rf. 
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philosophy is an ordered exposition, there exists a large mass of 
theological and mystical speculation. A comparatively early 
specimen not much distinguished from the Vedanta is the Yoga- 
vasistha} which is reputed an appendix to the Ramayana and 
deals with all manner of topics, including final release; it is 
moderately old, as it was summarized in the ninth century by the 
Gauda Abhinanda in the Yogavdsistkasdra. An imitation of 
the MaJidbhdrata, the Jaimini B!idrata^ of which Book xiv, the 
A^vamedhikaparvan, alone has come down to us, is intended 
rather as a text-book of a Vatsnava sect. 

* -P 

The sectarian literature of the Pancaratra school of Vaisnavas, 
long best known from the late Mdrada Pdneardira^ {perhaps 
1 6th cent.), is better represented by a large number of Saihhitas 
which may be of considerable age ; the Ahtrbudknya* which has 
been claimed to belong to the period of the later epic, gives no 
very favourable impression of the literature which mixes Vedanta 
and Samkhya ideas in a curious way. The I^vara Safkkitd is 
quoted in the tenth century, but others are at least worked over 
if they are really ancient in substance, the Brhad Brahma Samkitd 
alluding to doctrines of Ramanuja. The Bhaktifdstra, ascribed 
to Narada, is a late production, and so are the BhaktUutras^ 
alleged to be by Qandilya, who appears as an authority on the 
Pancaratra both in ^ankara and Ramanuja, Quite modem is 
the Hindi Bkaktamdla^ which is interesting, apart from its 
technical explanations of the doctrine of faith, for its legends. 
The effect of Christian influence in it may be readily admitted in 
view of the prolonged existence in India of a Christian church.^ 

The doctrine of Ramanuja gave rise to divergent schools of 
thought, whose differences turned largely on minor points such 
as the position of Laksmi, wife of Visnu, or the necessity or 
otherwise of activity by the soul which sought salvation. The 
literature induced by this split, partly local between north and 


^ Ed. Bombay, 1911 ; tians Calcotto, 1909. 
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south|. is b psjt only in Sanskrit b not of the highest 
importance for religion or philosophy ^ 

On the other hand^ In Kashmir, where ^^vism was pre- 
dominantk there developed two schools with dose affinity in 
many regards to llic Ved^ta. The first and leas important is 
represented In the ninth century by the fiva Sufra ^ of VasugtipU, 
on which in the eleventh century K^marajaj pupil of Abhinava* 
gupta, commenledf and by Kalla^^s S^m^akariJi:a. God here 
appears as creator without material cause or the influence of past 
action, Kamian ; he creates by the mere effort of his will* The 
Pratyabhijfta^lstra oures its fame to SoTnlrtanda^s fiz^adr^ti 
(c. $oo)r the Ifvjirapratjfa^Aijndjii/ra of Ulpaladeva^ his pupil, 
son of Udayakaia^ and to Abhmavagupta^s comment ‘ on that 
tfuit ff* ipoo)j and his P^ram^rt/iasdraf^ in loo AiyS verses^ in 
which he adapts to his peculiar view some popular Karikh 
ascribed to Adi ^e^a or Patanjali* The special point of this 
system I which is also briefly summarized in the Virufidkss- 
of Virupaksanatha, is the Insistence on the nccessilyi 
in order to enjoy the delight of identity with God. for man to 
realize tha.t he has within him the perfections of God, Just as 
a maiden can only enjoy her Wer ifshc realizes tliat he possesses 
the perfections of which she has been told. 

Other <^aiva systems existed ; (^rikanjha (J^ivlcarya, who wrote 
a ^hivadAd^a^ on the EraAms belonged to the Vlra^aiva 

or Li^gayat school of southem India in which Bhakti tovvard$ 
<^iva is specially inculcatedp and Appayya Dlksita, the polymath 
of the sixteenth century, was of the same persuision* 

Of no philosophical importance, but of great interest to the 
history of superstition, are the Tantras, the essence of which is to 
clothe in the garments of inystieism^ the imiOil of the soul with 
God or the ab^olute» the tenets of erotkbm. That the Tantra 
literature is reasonably old is proved in all probability by the 
existence of manuscripts from 60 ^ onwards, but the exact dates 
of the extant texts are hard in each case to determine;^ they 

1 Tina. IT. Ill Uhl iv. ‘Ed:, U utl iiL 
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include the KulacudatHatti ‘Tantra, the Kul^nava, ySatiSrnava, 
Tantrar^ja^ and so on. The Lifigayats of the 

south have a Vframa/u^vara Tan fra* High claims have been 
raised for the cultural interest of these works, but there remains 
the essential fact that, so fat as Lhey contain philosophy^ that is 
better given in other texts, and. so far as they arc ortginal, in 
addition to inculcating all sort 5 of magic practices they leadi the 
doctrine of the eating of meat, the drinking of spirits, and pro- 
miscuous sexual intercourse, the deity being supposed to be 
present in the shape of the female devotee^ aa a means to the end 
of union with the highest principle of the system. In form also 
they lack attraction ; the original texts seem to have been com- 
posed in rather barbarous Sanskrit, while the later are com- 
pilations badly arranged and collecled. It is^ however, true that 
the Taniric cult has badland still possesses, an enormous po^ver 
over the minds of Indians even in high ranks of society and of 
superior culture.* 


5^ £*agic and Alamism 

■ 

We may fairly find the impulse to logic* as given by the 
investigation of ihe Mimansa school ? the term Nyaya suggests 
this condusion, and It \r entirely in accord with common flense^ 
though of course it was a disi inert act to advance to what may 
fairly be deemed logical science. Of the antiquity of logic we 
have no real knowledge j efforts to find li early in Buddhism are 
ruined by the lateness of Buddhist texts, and the attempts to 
ascribe the beginnings of the N^dja S&fra^ to a Goiama 
(f. 5®^ B. Cji while the true Ny^ya ia ascribed to Ak&ap'ildai 
(f- A. D+ T 50 ) rest on no adequate ground. Nor can we reach any 
result by the argument* that the commentator Vatsy 5 yana pre- 
ceded the AfdfAara Kr//i on the SdrhJ^AyakdriJtd^ and it the 
Anuyi^gadvdrasQtra of the Jains, for, apart from the fact that 
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the Jain SOtra b only as it stands authority for the hflh century 
at best, the Afat/t^rra fVf/fj as we have is not an early text.^ 
All that we really know is that the Sitfra as it stands^ 

a compiiation no doubt nepreseattng earlier thought^ takes 
cognizance of the nihilistic school of Buddhbmp probably as it 
developed in the hrst century A.D. And even that result Is 
uncertain. The Siitra is Itkewiac of wholly uncertain 

date, though probably more or ItK contemporaneous with the 
If the Nyaya essentially gives us a logic, the Vai^ejika 
represents a naturatistic view which finds in atoms the h^sls of 
the matcnal world, but both Sutras accept Jn ^mc measure the 
view of the other* Kao^a, the alleged author of the 

is a mere nickname^ and the Sutra shows much unevenness 
of composition. The rrse of the Vaige^ika has been , ascribed to 
the second century b. C. Oil the ^corc tt b £ittQ.c}(cd by’ 
Afv^aghoKi, and that !t agrees in nidny points with the Jain 
phitodophJcal views \ thus it believes la the real activity of the 
soul, denied by the Vedinta of l^afikara, holds the etTcct to be 
different from the cause, the qualities from the substance, and 
accepts atoms. But this is quite incondusive, and we cannot 
say even that the Vai^'csika ever was mateilalisiie in the 
Lokayata sense of deriving the soul from matter. The question 
of the ordinal view of the two SQtras as to God is dbpntedi but 
at least both say very little on the topic, and that little may be 
due to working over at the time when they bad become definitely 
theistic schools. 

The NyAya SHtya found an expositor in Pakfflasvamin Vateya- 
yant, who wrote the NySytt^Mfya* before the Buddhist logical 
DignSga. His work resembles in style the ^ftt/iabha^a^ and he 
propounds modifications of the Sutia in .short sentences coni' 
parable to VSrtlikaa, but this is far from sufficient to justify us in 
assigning him to ihc second century s. c. The fourth century is 
more plausible, though a rather earlier date Is not excluded. 
Uddyotakara Bh 5 radv 5 ja, a fervent sectanan of the Pacupata 
belief, in his Nyayavarttika* defended Vatsyiyana and explained 
the Sutra and Bhasya ; hts date falls r, a.d. flao. A further 
comment on this work was written by Vacaspati Mifra (r. 850) in 

* Set Keii\ BSOS, III. 551 
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the Nyayavarttikatatparyatikd^ on which Udayana in the tenth 
century wrote the Tatparyaparifuddki} Udayana, as a con- 
vinced theist, in his Kusumdrijalp in Karitcas with a prose 
explanation proved the existence of God, and in the Battddha- 
dhikkara* assailed the Buddhists, who had developed an impor- 
tant school of thought which manifestly greatly influenced the 
Nyaya itself- 

Dignaga, the chief of the early Buddhist logicians, lived pro- 
bably before a, d. i writing the ■PrsmSH/isatnuccoya, Nydys- 
pTiivs^u^ and other texts, most of which are preserved only in 
translations.® Dharmaklrti attacked Uddyotakara in vindication 
of Dignaga in the seventh century, and his Nyayabindu^ has 
fortunately been preserved, with the comment of Dharmottara 
(r. 800} and the super-comment, Nydyabindutlkatippam^ of Malla- 
vadin, probably written shortly afterwards. Much less important 
are the Jain works, of which Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyaydvaidra ® 
is assigned dubiously to a.d, 533, while Manikya Nandin's 
Parlksamiikhasutra^ on which Anantavirya commented in the 
eleventh century, may be dated c. 800. Hemacandra {1088-1172) 
wrote a Pramanamlmdhsa in Sutra style. Polemical matter 
against these Buddhist, and in a minor degree Jam comments is 
to be found in Jayanta’s Nyayamahjarl'^'* {9th cent.), which com- 
ments on the Sutras ; Bhasarvajna’s Nydyasara “ (^r. 900), which 
shows a marked Qaiva tendency and embodies Vaicesika doctHnes • 

and Varadaraja’s Tarkikaraksa^^ which knows Kuniarila and was 
used in the Sarvadar^anasaingraha (c. i ^^50)* 

A definite step in the history of the* Nyaya was marked by 
the appearance of Gange^a’s Tattvacintamani {c. 1 200) in four 
books, which expounds with much subtlety* the means of proof 
permitted in the Nyaya, incidentally expounding the meta- 
physics of the school at the same time. Gaiige^a was no mean 
philosopher, though it seems difficult to call hU prose clear and 

> Ed. ViiSS. II, 1898. 
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simple, though it is both compared to the diction of his com- 
mentators. These include his own son Vardhamama, the dramatist 
Jayadeva, and, most famous of all, Raghunatha Qiromani ' 
(c^ 1500), on whom Gadadhara commented {c. 1700), and Mathu^- 
ranatha. This is scholasticism of the worst description, in which 
definitions alone were of interest, and it is regrettable that in the 
sixteenth century the Sanskrit schools of Navadvlpa formed the 
centre of intellectual life in the country, since but for their over- 
loading of his doctrine Gahge^a's real merits might have been 
recognized more widely. In point of fact, from a rough system 
of argument from examples Indian logic rose to a developed and 
able scheme of inference based on universals, and the formation 
of universals it explained by a well-thought-out metaphysical 
theory. Buddhist logic, again, in the hands of Dign^a developed 
a doctrine of knowledge which certainly deserves careful study 
and which in certain aspects shows close affinity to the views of 
Kant, though the likeness has sometimes been exaggerated* 

The Vaifesika Sutra ^ was far less fortunate ; it was taken up 
and given new life by Pra^astapada in his Paddrthadharma- 
samgraka^ which is not a comment on the Sutra but a com- 
pletely new exposition of the same subject-matter, with additions 
of importance* The date of the author depends on his relation 
to Dign^a, who seems to have influenced his logical views, so 
that he may be assigned to the fifth century A. D* A com- 
mentary on his work, the Nydyakandali of ^rtdhara, belongs to 
991* We find in him the same view of theism and the addition 
of non-existence as a seventh to the six Vai^esika categories — 
substance, quality, action, generallty,particularity, Vi^e^ — whence 
the name of the system is usually derived, and inseparable 
relation* Udayana also wrote a comment, Kirandvall^ on Pra- 
fastapada's Bhasya, and an independent text, the LaksandvaliJ^ 
It is clear that the Sutra contains matter which was not before 
the commentators, and that they knew Sutras which it does not 
notice. A formal comment on the Sutra is that of ^ankara 

* Dtdhiti ed. with the Gddddhari^ ChSS, nos. 186, 187. For a specimen of 
scholastic bm see S. Sen, A Study $n Alaihurdfutiha's Taitvacintdm^tirnha^a 

(19*4). 
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Mi^ra, the t/^sJItara,^ which dates fruin c. [6oO and is far from 
adequate. ' 

As practical guides to the two schooU serve a number of short 
handbouhs which deal w'ith the doctrines of both as a whole and 
present a fusion of the two traditions. One of the earliest of 
these is ^ivaditya's Sapia/tOifUrtil* which b earlier than Gafige^a ; 
Kc^ava Mirra’s Tarkabkasa^ is variously assigned tO the thir-> 
teenth or fouricenth century ; Laugakst Bh^kara's Thriii^ 
kaumtu^*' is by the author of the Artk&t&mgraha on the 
MimansS, and may be after 1400; Annani Bhat^ 3 native of 
southern India, wrote his TatkasamgraAa * with an important 
Conimentary befon: 15S5, and the Tarkbmrta* of Jagadifa falLi 
f. 1700. The likniSpsriecktda'^ of Vtfvanatha is approximately 
dated by the fact that its author commented on the Nyaya S&tra 
in 1634 ; the text is in \66 memorial verses, some of which are 
borrowed from older sources, as is seen from the fact that they 
arc given also in Sure^vara’s MSmsettasa., wlierc they doubtless 
represent borrowing from a contemporaiy text. In thU period 
divergences of view between Vai^csika and Nyaya had reduced 
themselves to very minor, not to say seholaaticr, poittts. 1‘he 
schools were now fully llicialic, as had individual adherents been 
for 3 long time ; Udayana, like Ufldyotakara, was a t^laiva and 
idcatiiied God with C^va, and the Buddhist writers Gu[iaratna 
and Kaja9eh1iara report on the Qaiva affiliations of NySya and 
Vai^esika sects in their lime. 

The interpretation of the physics of the Vai^e^ika presents 
great difficulties, and it is extremely dubious if we are justified 
with modern scholars,' Indian and Western, in seeking to read 
recent results into the simple and rather mde concepts of the 
ancient text which the commentators did little to refine. Their 
interest was metaphysical, and k is not usual for science and 
philosophy to be effectively combined. The effort to show that 
the Vai^tsika sj'stem is at the base of Caraka's system of 

1 . * Ed, A. Wblcr, Leipily, j Um*. ZDMO. Ml, fT. 
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medicine, datiDgf that system e. A- D. So and theaw deducing the 
early date of the Vai^esika, appears quite invalid, Testing as it 
does on two errors, the belief that the system is vital to Caraka, 
and the assumption that the text of Caraka dates from the first 
century A.D. Still more absurd is the attempt to make out 
the school to be pre-Buddhist and to be derived from the 
PurvamTmaiiiiu. 

6. T'&e SUfkiAj'a a/id Se/uw/s 

While the VedSnU is a direct descendant of the Upanisad 
discussions, and the systems of logic and atomism at least do not 
go out of ihcir way to challenge orthodoxy, and ultimately 
adopt more and more the authority of scripture, the Sarnkhya 
system In its original form unquestionably marks a break with 
tradition. But this is a very different thing from claiming that 
the philosophy Is not derived by legitimate process of develop- 
ment from ideas found in the Upatii^ads. The Ueuc cvcntuaJly 
turns on the interpretation to be given to the fact that a number 
of Upanisada, in special the JCatAa, present features which may 
either be regarded as a preliminary stage in the development to 
the Sathkhya or as the influence of an already existing Sarnkhya 
on the Upanisads. The idea of an independent creation of 
thought, that of warriors as opposed to priests, is really fantastic, 
and there can be little doubt that the Sarnkhya follows legiti' 
matcly from certain Upanlsad positions when they are fully 
developed. The absolute of the UpanLaads tends to become 
meaningless, and the Satiikhya gels rid of it by postulating only 
an infinite number of spirits, while matter it similarly divorces 
from the absolute, ascribing to it the power of evolution ; con* 
sciousness is explained by some form of contact between spirit 
and matter, and release is attained when the unreality of any 
connextod between the two is appreciated. This is undoubtedly 
an illogical and confused system, for in it spirit is meaningless, 
and its connexion with nature, being non-existent, cannot serve 
as the motive for bondage Such confusion accords best with 
a derivative theory, not with original thought. The most impor- 
tant contribution to Indian thought made by the Sarnkhya is the 
conception of three Gunas, constituents rather than qualities, as 
pervading nature and man alike. Even for this view, however. 
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we find a basis in the Upantsads, where water, fire, and earth 

appear as the three fundamental elements derived from the 
creator or pervaded by him,^ 

The date of the Sariikhya has been fixed by arguments based 
on the derivation of Buddhism from it, but we have rather to do 
with the derivation of Buddhism from the early doctrine of the 
Upanisads which ultimately gave also the Samkhya, but in the 
case of Buddhism with far more conscious rejection of Vedic 
views. In any case, however, the date of the development of 
Buddhist doctrine is far too obscure to be of any real aid in 
fixing the date and the claim® that the Saihkhya represents 
a philosophy of 800-550' B. C. seems quite inadmissible. 

All the early teachers of the Samkhya appear in legendary 
guise ; the reality of Kapila, the alleged founder of the system, 
has been abandoned by Jacobi; Asuri is a mere name, and 
Pancagikha, of whom we have views, is quite uncertain in date. 
The epic presents us with some information as to the Saihkhya, 
though usually it gives a composite philosophy, but our first 
definite text is the S&vtkhyakayikA ® of I^varakrsna. From 
Buddhist sources we hear of an older contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu {c. 340),* Varsaganya, who wrote a Sastitantra on the 
Samkhya ; his pupil Vindhyavasa corrected his master's views in 
a set of seventy verses known as the Golden Seventy verses, 
which Vasubandhu criticized in his Paramarthasaptati. It is 
natural to identify Vindhyavasa with Igvarakrsna. and, though 
the identity is unproven, it is not improbable.' Otherwise the 
only certain fact is that the Karika with a commentary was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha in a.d. 557-69 and 
therefore must have existed earlier. The view that the original 
of this comment exists in the recently discovered Mathara Vriti 
is certainly wrong.* We have, however, a derived version of ihis 
comment by Gaudapada, whose date is uncertain, as is his identity 
with the author of the Gaudapadiya Karika on the Vedanta, who 
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s«m 5 a man of much higher calibre* Of greater importance b 
Vacaspati Mi^ra^s In which he displays 

his usual impartiahty and capacity of exposition. He dtea 
a Rd/c 2 tfd*'f/tka orRa^raiigamalh or Bhoja. The K^ka itself 
ja doubtless indebted to older worka for its substance which is 
expressed in dry Ary a verses which exhibit, however, traces of 
the distinctive feature of Samkhya cxpositiorij the choice of happy 
[Itustrative examples, such as the flimilitude drawn between 
nature and the modest maiden who retires onoe she has been 
seen by spirit. 

The SdfkA/iy^ Sufra * is a late text [ it is not used in the 
Surviidarfoiiasam^raAa and b commented on by Aniruddha 
U, 1450}. iL may contain older matter, but the Sutras given by 
Siddharsi in the Ufiami/td/tapajfrafiarlird Aal/td are not in it, and 
we do not know if he did not invent them, though that ia not 
very likely. The ay.stem here is fully developed and scripture is 
invoked Jn support of it. Intereatirig is book iv in which we 
find brief references to Illustrative stories ; the comment explains 
these allusions ; recognition of ihe distinction Between spirii and 
matter comes by instruction as in the case of the king's son who, 
brought up by a (^'abara, has the truth of his origin revc%^led to 
him and at once assumes the princely bearing and mieiii So the 
forgetting of truth brings sorrow as in the case of the ftog^maideni 
who was married by a king on his promise never to let her see 
water \ one day, unluckily, he forgot and let her liavc some when 
tired, with the result that he had to bear the pain of her return 
to her frog shape. In addition to AniruddhA^s comment^* we 
have the curious work of Vijfianabhiksu ^ in which j anticipating 
much modem cptmon, he seeks to dual with the Samkhya not as 
opposed to the Vedanta but as representing one aspect of the 
truth of that syslem. He aiao wrote the SdMiAAyasdra* a brief 
latroductioTi to the topiCj and his date is e. 1650, Before 1600 
was written the catechism Ta/itfosamdsa,^ which has been held 
to be an old text, but which at any rate b not of much 
phUosophic importance* 
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Closiirly aUied as a philosophy with the Saibkhya Is the Yoga. 
In itself is merely the application of the will on the con- 
cent rat ion of the mindt whence st dctiolciii tonccnlrfiLioiiT and, if 
the concentration aims at union with a deity as it may often 
liave done, the sense may have come to be that of unity^ ^hc 
result being put for the elfort But primitively the object of 
Yoga was doubtless often to secure by practices of repression 
of the breath, sitting in certain posture and deep concentration, 
magic powers such as are believed throughout Indian thought to 
be the fruit of such exeidses, for we find the same doctrine fn 
Buddhism and Jamism, Yoga, thereforep in a sense can figure m 
all philo&ophiisi, but as a system it has been developed under 
Silrhkhya Influence^ the only real dlflerence bdog that the Yoga^ 
a# a result of the early connexion ivith the desire of finding 
union with a god^ insists on finding a place for ihe deity hs the 
twenty-sixth principle in addition to the twenly-fivc of the 
Simkhyau This Hpirit is in constant connexion with subtle 
matter and possesses power, wisdom^ and goodness. The Yoga 
thus figures as the thcistic SSmkhya, while the Samkhya appears 
os atheistic. Belli systems in fusion with VedanU ideas appear 
largely in the epic phiEosophy and again in the Pur^nas and the 
law-book of Man 

The Yoga Siiira^ is ascribed to Palahjall^ and the similaiity 
of name has led to the foolish identification of the philosopher 
with the author of the The Sutra haa been accused 

of being a mere patchwork of different treatises, and^ though ihb 
is exaggerated, it ts a confused text, which is only intelligible by 
the aid of the Yogi^hd^ya ascribed to Vyfisa, who may or may 
not have accurately rendered the original sense, very probably 
moulding it to his own views. His date is probably before 
M^ha^ but nothing certain can be said^ save that the BhSsya 
is commented on by Vlcaspatl Mi^ra (r. 850) as well as by 
VijDiUubhiksu,* while again the Bhasya mentions the myalcriotts 
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VSrsaganya. Bhoja 15 credited with the Kajamaria^da^^ an 
important comment on the SOtrasi The work falls into four parts, 
dealing with the nature of conccntmimn, the means towai^s It| 
the wjfifiing by it of supernormal powers, and the state of 
Kaivalya which resdis from complete concentration. The relation 
of the individual spirit to God Is treated as part of the ethJc of 
Vc^ or Kriyayoga. For information in detail regarding the 
practices followed to induce the trance condition desired we 
must refer to late works such OS Svatmarima Yogfndra's 

in which we find with aome surprise the author, 
despite his style, indulging in dffhdf^ cfiti^drcs of somewhat 
dubious character. Other texts are the and the 

of dubious age and authorship. 


7, Bu^dAism 

The use of Sanskrit in lieu of Prakrits or PSil for texts 
defexiding Buddhist piiDciples is of uncertain age- What Is 
fairiy dear is that the Malasarvastiv 5 dins from the first period of 
their activity adopted Sanskrit as the language of the schoot 
and we have fragments of their eanottp from the 
DAiirmafiada^ and as well as the 

FjrWy^, which point to derivation in some degree from texts 
similar to those represented in the Pali canonp But the date of 
these Buddhist Sanskrit texts as extant is wliolly uncertain, and 
has been placed as )ate as the third century a.d., which is 
probably too low." 

Much more important ls the a Vinaya tcxl of the 

Lokottaravidin s^chool of the MabasanghikaSr which presents us 
with a partial Buddha biography * combined with much mla- 
ceHancoiis iziatter, including many Jataka stories of the Buddha 
in previous births. It reveals a new attitude In its account of 
the ten stages through which a Bodhisattva must move to 
achieve Buddhahood^ in its insistence on the miraculous birth of 
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Bodhisattvas without parental intervention and on the great 
number of Buddhas* and in such episodes as the BuddhMusmrti 
which is a panegyric of the Buddha in the usual Stotra form of the 
Kavya literature. Its date is utterly uncertain, for its structure is 
complex, as is revealed by style and language ; references to such 
late matters as Chinese speech and writing, a Horapathaka, and 
the Huns show that the final redaction need not have been 
before the fourth century A. D. The language is mixed Sanskrit* 
both in prose and verse, for verse frequently alternates with 
prose, versions of the same matter being given sometimes side by 
side in two accounts. The less good the Sanskrit, the older in 
many cases the passage, but no absolute criterion is possible. 
From the point of view of doctrine the work yields all but 
nothing of importance. 

The Lalitavistara} which also was originally of the Sarvasti- 
vada school, gives a biography of the Buddha which has been 
altered in the sense of the Mahayana development of Buddhism. 
The book is full of miracles, including the tales which have been 
asserted to have spread to the west of the falling down of the 
statues before the young child when he visited the temple, and 
of his explaining to the teacher the sixty- four kinds of writing* 
including those of the Chinese and the Huns. In style the work 
is as much of a patchwork as in substance* It is written in 
prose in Sanskrit with verse portions in mixed Sanskrit ; these 
normally do not carry on the prose account, but run parallel 
with it, giving it in brief form. The ballads of this sort are often 
clearly old, as shown by comparison with the Pali tradition as in 
the case of the Asita legend (vii), the Bimbisara story (xvi), the 
dialogue between the Buddha and Mara (xviii), but the prose 
also is sometimes used in old matter, as in the version of the 
sermon at Benares (xxvi), while among the verse portions occur 
later work, where such elaborate metres as gardulavikridita and 
Vasantatilaka are used. The date of the text is quite uncertain ; 
it was rendered into Tibetan in the ninth century and was well 
known to the artists of Boro Bodur in Java (850-900). Its spirit 
of reverencei of the Buddha corresponds to the artistic revolution 
of the Gandharan art which reveals the portrait of the Buddha, 

^ 1903-S; trans. F. Foacaus, AMG. vi anti xix. See 
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whereas the older tradition of S^nchi and Bharhut showed 
sj'mbols only of the blessed one. and the work may in the mam 
belong to the pciriod from the ±iccorLd century A. D. 

A^voghOM^s works have already been considered m their 
aspects as epics and lyrics or as the application of the tale tp 
moral and rdigioua ends. The MaAaydfiafradci/t^^r/fadaf^ if it be 
really his, h more simply philosophical and develops a very com- 
plex system of thought in which the influence of tiic RrahmanicaJ 
absolute appears distinctly operative. Avadanas arc numerous 
both individually and in collections ; in addition to the Ai^aaidna- 
fa/aA'o and already mcntionedp there are the 

Dt^vi^fafy^vaddni^* a collection of twenty-two tales m prose 
with verses inserted ; the Ekadrsknlpdi^adatia^ thirty-four legends 
in verse: j the yraldvadd/tatrulM,* a collection of legends to 
explain certain ritual vows; and in Kavya style the At^dFia- 
of the polymath K^mendra of Kashmir* the one 
hundred and eighth tale being added by his Son Somendra^ who 
also provides an introduction. As usual in Ksemendra, his vErsion 
IS valuable for matter, not form* 

Of the Mahayana Sutras propin' tlic 
occupies the most prominent place. It displays throughout the 
ideal of the Bodhisattva and luxuriates in the glorification of 
the Buddha as a being of ineffable glory and might. It appears 
possible that originally it was written in mixed Sanskrit verses 
with short prose passages interspersed ; hut, as wc have it, it is 
in prose with mixed Sanskrit verse ^ctionji in the older chapters, 
while in xxi-xxvi, in which the worship of Besdhisattvas is 
inculcated p w^e have prose only ; the comparative latcncas of these 
chapters is confirmed by the Chinese version made before 316, 
which has them out of place os appendices. The work as a whole 
need not date before A.D. 2O0 and is not Likely to be much 
earlier. It contains, among other legend Sj the talc of the father^ 
whose son lived as a beggar in his house but was L-nricfaed by his 

* Truf. T* Cbicigv, 190?. 

* ^iirit t Ctfi thi tea Tttni*r, JRAS. T^l^, 
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father on his deathbed^ a parable of how the Duddha gradually 
draws mankind to him^ which has been unwisely compared with 
the biblical tale of the son who was lost and was feund. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokitcfvara, the subject of chapter xxiv 
of the Ssi^d/iarmafrinj^arfis^ ia also the hero of the 

which in a prose version and 

a version in verse, which is* doubtless, the younger and which 
recognizes an Adi Buddha or creator god One form of the 
Siltra was rendered into Chinese in a.d. 370, but the date of 
either of the extant texts is uncertain. It contains the rtory 
of the visit of AvaJokite^vara to the abode of the dead, which 
ha« been compared with the legend of Nikodemos whence it 
could, doubtless, have been derived. The paradise of AmitSlbha 
and himself are glorified in the SffJtAdvaffvjfHAa,' which exists in 
a longer veraion and in a shorter^ apparently derived from the 
longer text. The Amjtaj^urMyanasHtra,^ extant jn a Chinese 
version* explains how by meditation on the god to attain thb 
paradise ; versions of the SuJtA^va/h^nAa were made in China 
before a.d. 170 and the three texts are the foundation of two 
Japanese sects, the ] 5 -do-sbu and Shin-shu. Another heaven, 
that of Padmottara, is described in the 
rendered into Chinese before d* 6co. The worship of Maflju^rT 
is recorded in the or rendered 

into Chinese by a* d, 4ZC3j. and the chief work of the Ke-gon sect 
of Japan. 

Of more philosophical content is the in 

which nihilistic and idealistic doctrines are found* but the work is 
useless for chronolngicaJ conclusfons, as it refers to the Guptas 
and to barbarians who succeed them* and so cannot have been 
composed w we have it before a. d. 600, though one version 
was made into Chinese in 443. The D^ammr^var4i 

deals with the ten stages to Buddhahoed* and was trans- 
lated by 400* The SafffdMirdja^ deals with medhatiun. The 

• again, though in.high repute in Nepal, Tibet, 
and Mongolia* is a work of inferior type, including many 
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Dhlranld^ spell Hirmulaep and inclining to the nature of a Tantra ; 
It was trambtcd into Chinese fn the sixth century. In the 
Kafira^lafiojifr^L^dt^ translated before tfi8j we find an interest' 
in^ satire on the laxity" of contemporary Buddhism^ then waning 
in stren^h j the work is written In poor Sanskrit with verses 
in Prakrit and still worse Sanskrit* 

The quintessence of the new doctrine is also given in the 
numerous of which we have versions of from 

700 to iQO^Ooc ^lokas,^ i. c. units of thirty-two tables in length 
in prose* These merely assert that intelltgence^ the highest of 
the perfectiona, PammitaHj of the Buddha consists in the recog- 
nition of the vacuityp ^Gnyata> of everything. The most 
famous is the diamond-cutter^ which spread over 

CeziLrai Asia,* China, and Japan^ in which it serves with the 

as the chief texts of the Shin-gon sect. 
The views expressed in the Prajfi^pdramiids are far better 
brought out in the AfddAyamiAasu/ra^ ofNagarjuna^ who seems 
to have been a Brahmin, perKapa from southern [ndia, who was 
converted to Buddhism. His nihilistic or negativistic doctrine 
accepts^ as docs the Vedanta^ two truthsi the higher which ends 
in the vacuity of all conceptions owing to self-contradiction, and 
the lower which allow^s for ordinary life. He may be placed as 
a later contemporary of A^vagho^ His own comment exists 
in Tibetan, as do those of BuddhapaLita and Bhavaviveka ; that 
of CandrakTrtf of the seventh century A. B. is extant in Sanskrit* 
To N^Srjima are attributed also a DAarmasam^a/taf* a collec- 
tion of technical termSj, and a SnkrffMa extant in Tibet. Of 
Aryadeva we have already spoken. 

The Vijuanavada school is represented by Asafiga^s BedAi- 
part of the and the 

nasHfralarfikara^ in verse withcommenL His brother Vaaubandhu 
wTote the GufAasamj^raAa and the AMyA^r^akcfa^ of which 

^ Ed. I- Fibpti RBLii. t^oc. 
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wc have Va^omitra's Vyakhya in Sanskrit and which is one of 
the most important sources of our knowledg'e of the tenets of the 
Sarvlatividin and other BcbooLs of the Hlna^yam- When con- 
verted to the Mahay^a, he wrote many commentaries ; one 
short poem in KSrik^ has been rendered from Tibetan, Ills 
Farafiiarikasapiati is an attack on the S^rhkhya 53fstem. Of 
Candragomin^s many works we have only a pocm^ and (^antideva 
is the author of a ^iki^samH€C^^a^ valuable for its large number 
of citatlonn, written in proae, which «hows none of the real ability 
of his Bodhicarynvaiara, 

The StoLras of Buddhism have already been mentioned \ the 
DharanlSj spells of all kinds^ appear to have been used early, for 
they occur in Chinese versions of the fourth cenlury j sometimes 
they appear collected into groups as in the M^gkasutra^ Even 
philosophic doctrines were condensed to this shape as in the 
PrajTiaparamifakrdiiyasjitrii^ preserved since 609 in Japan, la 
such uses we are In full touch with ordinary Hinduism and still 
more is the case with the Tantras which either deal with ritual 
and ceremony or with Vnga- The former are innocuouSnandare 
comparable with Hindu ritual treatises; of this kind is the 
Aiiikfirmapradip^? The latter include magiCp eroticism^ and 
myjtktsm in the usual Tantra manner; they include the Kala- 
cakra which knows of Mecca ; the MakdhJta, whidi teaches how 
to find hidden treasure, win a wife, make a foe mad, or kill him ; 
the Tatkiigataguhyaka^ which enjoins even the eating of the 
flesh of ckplianls* horses, and dogs* and intercourse with Candala 
girls ] the which prophesies the advent of 

NSgarjuna, and the which is ^aiva in tonc^ To 

Nag^juna arc actually attributed five of the sbe sections of the 
P^Acakraffta* biit^ as one [a ascribed to ^akyamitra^ who improb- 
ably to be dated c. a. Dp wc may reject the identificatbu 
with the great philosopher The form of these works is as 
UDsatisfactory a^ their oontcata, but it U idle to deny their in- 
fluence ; the Shin-gon sect in Japan rests on Tantms, 

* Ed, c BfiadilS, SB. L i^s j Ujodsw, waj, 

* Ed. Oxford, iH9p|. 
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Jama phi!osaphyi ori^*^nnlly written in Prakrit^ waa driven, by 
Llic advantage of Sanskrit ta make use also of that langoagC;, 
hj the TafH^arfAaM^afnasiyr^^ of Umas\’5ti we find m Sstra^and 
commentary a very careful summary of the .syatem. His example 
was followed widely; SamanLabhadra wrote tn the seventh cen- 
tury the Afita^hftHfisd* on which Akalartka commented; both 
were attacked by Kumarila and defended against him by VidyS' 
nanda, in his comment on the Aptamivwnsa^ and Prabhacandra, 
a Digambara wbo^c tomb records his death by starvation, in his 
NyuyakumuiiaatHdr^aya and <J^uhha^ 

candra's yAan^rttiwa * belongs to c, Soo* In the eighth century 
Haribbadra^ a voluminous writer, produced bis 
ci^a and Lokatativa 7 iirrt£tya^ which are less specifically Jain 
than his Ycgadr^tisamt4ccay<i, and Dh^rmsbindu^^ 

which gives a review of ethics for lajmcn, mdnk^, and the blessings 
of Nirvana. Hcmacandia^B Yvga^dstr^ and Other works have 
already been recorded. To bis MallL^M in 1391 

wrote a Sy^dvadamanjan^ which is an important contribution to 
Jain philosophy. A^adhara^a DAiXrfndmftii is ascribed tO the 
thirteenth century ; it is a full account of the whole subject^, but 
his date precludes the assertion that he was a contemporary of the 
well-known poet Bilhana. To SakalakIrtI in the fifteenth cen- 
tury we owe the Tattv^rthas^radfpikii, which contains a full 
aCCOtmt of the Digambara sacred books, and the Pra^nDitar^fpd- 
sakAcara^ which^ in the favourite form of question and answer^ 
deals with tlic duties of laymen. 

Other w^orks are, though imended to inculcate the Jain faiths 
more vitally connected with branches ofliterature in the narrower 
sense of that term, and these, as tn the case of Siddharsi's Up^mi^ 
libkitvaprapaAcA Amitagati^s StihkAiil{ 7 saii£doli£i and 

* Ed^ BL troniL H* JacatUf ZDMG. U, lEjff., ST^ff .- who pilot him 

before A. D. 60c. The traciitiODfll dike fur ihjt vnkat in C. VLKjrahhHiJJu {ItiJijUi 
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Dkarmaparlksa^h^w^ been noted above. There must be mentioned 
numerous Caritras, legends of saints, some in Sanskrit, and even 
Puranas, including the Harivah^apurana {784) of Jinasena, and the 
Adipurdna of another Jinasena, whose pupil, Gunabhadra, wrote 
the continuation, the UffarapurdHa^glvltyg the lives of the Tirtha' 
karas after Rsabha. A further continuation was made by 
Lokasena in 898. Much later is the Qatrumjayamdkdtmya^ a 
paneg>Tic of mount ^atrumjaya, in fourteen cantos of epic style. 
The Padmapurdna of Ravi^na is ascribed to c. A. D. 660. 

The Jain contribution to philosophy, so far as it was original, 
lies in the effort to solve the contrast between what is abiding 
and what passes away by insisting that there is an abiding 
reality, which, however, is constantly enduring change, a doctrine 
which in logic is represented by the famous Syadvada, which 
essentially consist of the assertion that in one sense something 
may be asserted, while In another it may be denied. But any 
serious development of metaphysics was prevented by the neces- 
sity of accepting as given the Jain traditional philosophy which 
could not be rationalized, 

9 * Cdrvdkas or Lokdyatas 

Materialists existed, we need not doubt, in early India, though 
curiously enough efforts have been made ^ to explain away the 
Lokayata philosophy, which is condemned by Buddhists and 
Brahmins alike, as simply in origin a popular philosophy of 
common sense. No books of these materialists have been 
allowed to come down to us, and we have merely summaries of 
their doctrines by their opponents, from which we learn that they 
endeavoured to prove the birth of spirit from matter by analogies 
from chemistry, and contended that as this was the origin of the 
body, so, when it dissolved to death, the spirit ceased to be. 
They, therefore, commended only the pleasures of the body, 
ridiculing the doctrine of the reward to be reaped in heaven by 
/those who sacrifice and give presents to greedy and fraudu- 
( lent priests whose Vedas and ceremonies they condemned as being 
merely tricky means of livelihood. We need not doubt that 
works were current, under the name of Brhaspati, who had an 

^ Jacobi, GGA, 1919, p. 3 a, 
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CJlRVAKAS OR LOKAYATAS 

evil repute among the orthodox as tbe teacher of the Asurasj the 
demon foca of the gods, and from one or other of these may come 
tl^c few phrases v^hich can he ai«:ribed more or leas safely to the 
school^ The term Carvaka applied to it mny have been due to 
a teacher of that name, or be an abusive nickname rmma famous 
infidel, not necessarily a member of the school But the oblivion 
of Its writings probably does nnt correspond at all to the actual 
importance it enjoyed. 

lo. Hishriam 

A history of Imlian philosophy was never attempted in India ; 
the most that was achieved was the grouping of $ 5 * 5 tems by 
reason of their similarities, and accounts of contending views 
based on the desire to prove by this means the superiority of 
some doctrine or other^ The common view of six systems, , 
grouped in pairs. PurvamimafisS and VedSfitai Samkhya and 
Yoga, and Nyaya and Vai^esika» and treated as orthodox, 
because they accept the Veda as authoritative^ is certainly not 
early, thotigh a akeich of ihesesix is found m Siddharsi'a Ufami- 

ti^Aa i^afirapi/ua (A, D. 9cfi }. Harihhad ra"a Si^ddarfiSHOSum- 

of the eighth century^ dcalw with Euddhiat views, Nyaya, 
Samkhyaj Vai^esika^ and PQrvamimJAs5 as well as Jain meta- 
physics, and very shortly with the Carvaka view*; thus suggest- 
ing that the number six was traditional but not rigidly fixed 
in sign i finance, 1 n the Siirzfiidaf^fanaxiddkyJntajam^ which 
is erroneously ascribed to Qafiksra^ we find accounts of the Loka- 
yatlka, the Jain system, the Buddhist schoob, Madhya mikos, 
Yogacarasj Sautnintikas. and VaibhSsikas, Vaifesika, Nylya, 
FurvamimahSa — according to Prabhakara and Kuinarilar Sam- 
khya^ Patailjali,^ VedavyisUr that b the and 

Vedanta^ which is the RUthor*S own vicWi^ The date is dubious^ 
but the Ptir^Ma is known while Ramanuja b Ignored, 

and the alleged* allusion to the Turks is uncertain. Later prob- 
ably is the well-known Sarvadtirf^ftosaih^a^a^ which deals with 

* Btllebrwdt. J^tsfuAri/i ^ H AT. y ERE, viU. 403 C 
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tTif systems arranged from the point of view of relative error. 
The CSrvlikas are followed by the Biidclliiats, Jains, Ramjlmija— 
a very palpable liit at a rival school, various f^aiva schools, 
Vai^esika, Nyaya, Purvamlmarisa, followed by a grammatical 
school ascribed to Partin i, Saihkhya, and Yi^a. The chapter on 
Vedltnta seems not to be part of the original work, but to have 
been added later, conceivably by the father of the author [f we 
take him to be Madhava,^ son of Slyana, not his brother, though 
this view is only conjectural and to Siyana himself the work is 
sometimBs attributed. The date is the fourtcentli century, in the 
latter pait. Of unknown author and date is the Sarvantatn- 
which sets three Vedic schools against three non- 
Vcdic, describes Jain, Buddhist, and materialist views, and then 
sets out Vaises ika and Nyaya as Tarka; the iheistic and 
atheistic Samfchyat and Mimaftsa and Vedanta as Mimahsi. 


1 1 . Grtfce and fudiart Philosophy 


Parallels between Indian and Creek phiti^phy are well worth 
drawing, but it may be doubted whether it is wise thence to pro- 
ceed to deduce borrowing on either side. The parallelism of 
Vedanta and the Eleatics and PJato is worth notice, but it is no 
moic than that, and the claim that Pythagoras learned his philo- 
sophic kleasi from India though widely acctptcd rests on extremely 
weak foundationa.^ The attempt to prove a wide Influence of the 
S^mkh}^^ on Greece depends Jn put in the belief in the veiy 
early date of the SSmkbya, and if^ as we have seen^ this is dubiouSt 
it is impossible to assert that the possibilit)’ of influence on Hcra- 
kleito^ Empedokles, Anaxagoras, DemokritOS, and Epikuros is 
undeniable. But what b certain Is that there is no such convincing 
similarity in any detail as to raise these speculation* beyond the 
region of mere guesswork. An influence of Indian thought on 
the Gnostics* and Neoplatonists may he held to be more likely, 


' CC ft, birwmhjielnf, u. *lw , JJ„ 17 IT, Btu thu ii not pn)v*d, ^ 
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and it would be unjmt to rule it out of court. But it h e,wential 
to note that Neoplatonism is clearly a Ic^ticnaLc and natural 
development of Greek pbUosophy^ and that what there is m it 
similar to Indian thought can be eastty eKplained from Greek 
philosophy striking similarity of detail is Licking, for wliat has 
been adduced Is clearly far from convincing, and in part cannot 
be proved to have exi>jted in India before it is found In Greece. 
The case of the Gnostics * Is more ubscurCp and is complicated by 
the fact that In Persia Indian doctrine doubtless bad considerable 
influence;, but it is extremely difficult to assign to India viewns 
which may not have been originated in Periaia or Asia Mlnor^ 
It may be tempting to trace the doctrine of the Aion to the 
Brahmanical speculations r^arding the year which is identifled 
with Prajipati, but ideas of tins kind may just as well have been 
Iranian as Indian^ and be part of the heritage of the Indians and 
Iranians^ We reach, in fact^ in' such speculation*! a region in 
which really clTcetive means of proof am wanting. Nor Is It 
possible to Say moire in favour of the suggestions so often made 
to find in Greece the origin of Indian logic or strong influences 
on its development/ or again the source of the atomic doctrine 
which is accepted by the Jains and tin: Vaifcslka sChooL We 
may regard such Influences as reasonable^ but we must admit 
that real proof Is wanting^ If India borrowed, she had the power 
to give her indebtedness a distinctive character of its own^ and a 
certain argument against indebtedness can be drawn from cases 
in which Indian borrowing is undoubted ^ the proof of it as 
regards astronomy and astrology b perfectly convincing^ and we 
may doubt whether, if borrowing were real as regards phQosopliy, 
it would be ^ cfTcctivcly concealed^ 

The effort, however, has been made with special emphasis m 
the case of Buddhist legends, as we find them both in Pali and San- 
skrit textSp to prove dc rival ion of evunts in the gospels^ including 
tiu: apocryphal gospels from India. The argument is also sup- 
ported by hagiographic legends, beyond all by the tale of Rarlaam 

Livi, RHRr niil. 45 ff. s E. iV t£ GK^itkvau ; WcitiidaDJi, 
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and Josaphat, for it is generally admitted that the Bodhisattva is 
the figure whence Josaphat is derived. But the parallel of the 
legends is clearly very small beyond the presence of this figure, and 
the late date ofthe story renders it extremely probable that India 
was only remotely concerned.’ The figure of the Bodhisattva 
was most probably taken up by Persian thought in Mahomedan 
times, made into a typical Sufi, taken thence to Bagdad and 
Syria, where under Christian hands it was converted into a saint. 
Other cases are far less plausible;* the man-eating monster 
Christophoros cannot fairly be compared with the Bodhisativa- 
bearing Brahmadatta; the figures in their respective legends 
have little in common, and it becomes necessary to suppose that 
the idea was transferred through pictorial delineations misunder- 
stood, while the Christophoros legend can be explained as a 
variant of the Marchen of the stronger — the effort to find out 
who is the strongest of ail — and conjectural explanations of 
names. Similarly, the attempt to parallel the legend of Placidas 
who becomes the holy £ustachios as the outcome of pursuing 
a deer, loses and finds again his wife and children, by a combina- 
tion of a Jataka of a deer which brings about the conversion of 
a king, of a woman who lost her children, and the sufferings of 
the hero of the Vessantara Jataka is clearly fallacious. The 
essential parts of the legends belong to the realm of myth or 
Marchen, and for borrowing there is no real evidence. 

Nor is the case better with gospel narratives.® The birth of 
Christ from a virgin is not comparable with that of the Buddha, 
whose mother is never in early texts represented as a virgin, the 
miracles attending both his birth and death are commonplaces of 
the appearance of the great, be they divine or semihuman. Even 
the temptation by Mara is ethnic or Indo-European, as the 
temptation of Ahura by the evil spirit in Zoroastrianism shows. 


Buddha, pp. ff. Cf, Kuhi,. Barlaam and Joa^apk (1894I. 
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The legend of the statues which in Egypt are broken before the 
young Christ is clearly a fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah ; in 
the Lalitfii’istara they merely bow in reaped, for the Buddha is 
not come lo end the being of the gods, who are less than he, but 
not false. Similarly, the clcvemcss of the Child Chrial and of the 
Buddha in explainit^ the alphabet is a common idea, and the 
treatment of the two by their teachers Is quite untike ; that of 
the Buddha bows in rcspccl before him, that of the Christ strikes 
him, and falls before him only because he is cursed by his charge. 
There ts an equal discpepaTicy between the obedience of the 
beasts of the wild to the Christ Child and the Buddha’s betievo- 
Icncc towards them ; the distinction corresponds to a difference 
in psychology of the minds of the peoples. It is the parallelism 
of the human mind again that explain* why the palm-tree bends 
on the journey to Egypt to feed Mary, and in the Vtssnntara 
Jdiaka the hapless family is similarly nourished. The sleep of 
nature at the birth of the Buddha and of Christ is an old motif, 
that of the magic slumber which reappears in the whole cycle of 
talcs of the sleeping beauty. Ethnic also are the seven steps of 
the i'oung Buddha in the LaUtutiis/ara and of the mother-to-be 
of Chri.st. The miracle of the loaves and fishes has been com- 
pared ivith the feeding of 500 monks by the Buddha, but tlicse 
magic foods are cortimonplaces. The legend of Feter’s walking 
on the water has a Buddhist parallel, but in this case the evidence 
in time is muclt in favour of the priority of the Christian talc. 
Similarly, the widow's mite is not paralleled utitii late in India, 
and there is very little real resemblance between the two versions 
of the son who was lost and w^ found. Great stress liaa heen 
laid on the parallel betxvccn the legend of Simeon and that of 
Asita, but this seems quite unjustified ; the divergences are great, 
and there aecmii something peculiarly natural in the conception 
in either case, testifying to the similarity of the human mind.^ 
Biiil less can one take seriously the mere bet that the young 
Buddha was found in deep meditation while the young Christ 
stayed in the temple to talk to the teachers; the diffeience in 
the action is character istlc of the divergence of two civiliiations. 

1 Q, Wccktf, CAn'^m >"r‘t BudJia, pp, ijffii K. Bttb, DLZ, l^lj, p. Sj3. 
KMBsJy JRAS. 1517, pp. d"i Aslia kemd it Utw Umn the 
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Equally slight is the connexion between the declaration by 
a woman of Mary’s blessedness and the similar assertion made of 
the mother of the Buddha, apart from the fact that the western 
tale is here far older, and, if an angel or spirit is to aid the Lord 
or the Buddha, it is purely natural that it should be when either 
is fasting. Similarly in the legends of Buddhist, Jain, and Brah- 
min saints and those of Christian holy men ^ there are constant 
parallelisms arising from the very nature of the ascetic life with 
its exaggerated virtues, its hatred of sin, and its constant absorp- 
tion in the effort to avoid sin. We find thus instances of sudden 
and complete conversions ; of evil men, like the robber Anguli- 
mala, who become most holy ; of the efforts of women to seduce 
the saint ; even of women who seek to lead as men the ascetic 
life ; of selling oneself into slavery for the sake of others ; of the 
sacrifice of an eye to stay the love of the flesh j of the conversion 
of a Brahmin by realization that the god to whom he was about 
to sacrifice could not even protect the destined victim, and so on. 
For coincidence in thought among different peoples great allow- 
ances must be made ; between the Taoist Chuang Tse of the 
fourth century B. c. and Calderon and Shakespeare curious and 
illuminating coincidences have been pointed out, which cannot be 
accounted for by borrowing.® 

' CL Giinter, ebap* ii. 

* CL A. Forkc, DU indUchtn Mdr.hm, pp. 46 ff,; cf, JRAS. 1917, 

p. 210, Q. I* 
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MEDICINE 

I. The Development of Indian Medicine 

W E have in the Vedic literature abundant evidence of 
the magic which precedes or accompanies in simple 
peoples the practice of medical art. The belief in demons 
of disease which dominates the Atharvaveda and the ritual 
text-books is preserved through Indian medicine, for one of 
its topics is the treatment of diseases derived from this source. 
Anatomy had begun to be studied,^ possibly as a result of the 
constant slaughter of victims by the priests for the animal 
offering; we have also knowledge of Vedic ideas of embryology 
and hygiene. Late tradition recognizes the Ayurveda, also called 
Vaidya9astra, science of the doctor par excellence^ as a Upahga 
of the Atharvaveda and ascribes to it eight topics, major surgery, 
minor surgery, healing of disease, demonology, children's diseases, 
toxicology, elixirs, and aphrodisiacs. Patanjali proves the early 
cultivation of the science in Sanskrit by mentioning Vaidyaka 
along with the Ahgas and Itih^a, Purana, and Vakovakya, 
Moreover, we have many names of ancient sages who gave 
instruction, Atreya, Ka^yapa, Harita, Agnive^a, and Bheda, but, 
though Samhit^ occur attributed to these worthies, we can be 
reasonably certain that they are generally not original works. 
It is, indeed, probable, though not exactly proved, that in the 
earliest period of literary compositions on medicine works were 
styled Tantras or Kalpas and took the form of monographs on 
special topics and not of Samhit^, which are comprehensive 
treatises covering a wide range of topics. Atreya is of these 
sages the one usually declared to have been the founder of the 
science, but Canakya also is credited with writing on medicine.^ 

' goiap^ha Brahmana, 5. +. la; xii. 3. a. 3^; Aihanjaveda^ x. 2. See 
J. Joily, Meditin (1901); GirindTanxth Miikhopadliyay, Hist&ry Indian AUduifu 
and Surgkal Instrununts of the Hindus^ whose views are, however, oftea nnacceptabk. 
* C . Zacharke, WZKM, xxviii. 306 f. ; he U known to Arabic writers as Sanaq. 
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Buddhist tradition talks of Jtvaka, who studied under Atreya 
and was an expert on children's diseases; the Vinaya Pitaka^ 
and other texts show a wide knowledge of elementary medicine, 
surgical instruments, the use of hot baths, and so forth. It was, 
of course, inevitable that living as they did in communities the 
Buddhists had early to consider the tendance of their sick 
members,^ 


2, The Older Sayhhitds 


The oldest of the extant Samhit^ is generally held to be that 
ascribed to Caraka, who according to tradition was the physician 
of Kaniska, whose wife he helped in a critical case. Unhappily 
we cannot tell the value of such stories when they come to us at 
a late date. Further, we know from the text itself^ that it is not, 
as we have it, Caraka’s work, for it was revised by one Drdhabalaj 
who admits to having added the last two chapters and to having 
written 17 out of a 8 or 30 chapters of book vi. Drdhabala, who 
was a Kashmirian, son of Kapilabala, is ascribed to the eighth 
or ninth century, and in addition to his more substantial work 
he revised and altered the text, which, moreover, has come down 
to us in a very unsatisfactory form* The work does not claim to 
be original ; it appears to have been a revision of a number of 


Tantras on special topics written by Agnivc^a, pupil of Punar- 
vasu Atreya and fellow student of Bheda or Bhela, whose 
Samhita is on that ground asserted by some to be older than 
that of Caraka, As we have it, part i, Sutrasthana, deals with 
remedies, diet, the duties of a doctor ; ii, Njdanasthana, is con- 
cerned With the eight chief diseases; iii, Vimanasthana, with 
general pathology and medical studies ; it contains a statement 
of the regulations laid down for the conduct of the newly fledged 
student : he is to give his whole energies to his work, even if his 
own life is at stake, never to do harm to a patient, never to 
entertain evil thoughts as to his wife or goods^ to be grave and 
restrained in demeanour, to devote himself in word, thought, and 
deed to the healing of his charge, not to report outside affairs of 
the house, and to be careful to say nothing to a patient likely to 

' J Majikimanikayu, it>i 105, 

Trins. Calcntta, 1 890^19 ei j often cd. 
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retard recovery. The ^arirasEhana (iv) deals with anatomy and 
embryology; Indriyasthana (v) with diagnosis and prognosis; 
Cikitsasthana (vi) with special therapy ; and the Kalpa- and 
Siddhi-sthanas (vH and viii) with general therapy. Caraka, 
however, as we have him is more than an author on medicine ; 
he gives us information of a considerable number of points of 
philosophy and develops a form of Samkhya which has erroneously 
been regarded as old, whereas there is nothing to show that it is 
not a comparatively late addition to the text. He is familiar 
also with Nyaya and Vai9esika views, which suggests no early 
date.^ The form of the work is prose interspersed with verses, 
and It has no very ancient appearance, perhaps owing to the 
w'ork of Drdhabala. We know that it was rendered at a fairly 
early date into Persian, and that an Arabic translation was 
made c. 800. 

Su9futa is equally famous with Caraka, and he is named with 
Atreya and Harlta in the Bower Manuscript, while the Mahd- 
bhdrata*^ represents him to be a son of Vi9vamitra, and Nagar- 
juna ® is credited with having worked over his text. Moreover, 
like Caraka, he won fame beyond India, for in the ninth and 
tenth centuries he was renowned both in Cambodia in the east 
and Arabia in the west. But his text also is not definitely 
assured until we have, as in the case of Caraka, the commentary 
of Cakrapanidatta in the eleventh century. We know of the 
older comments of Jaiyyata and Gayadasa, and Cakrap^idatta 
is supplemented by the comment of Dallana * of the thirteenth 
century. We have also a revised text of Sugruta prepared by 
Candrata on the basis of the commentary of Jaiyyata.® 

The Samhita begins with a Sutrasthana, which deals with 
genera] questions and makes out that Su9ruta*s teacher was king 
Divodasa of Benares, an incorporation of Dhanvantari, physician 
of the gods. In Nidanasth^a (ti) pathology is developed ; 

^ Dasgnpta {Jnd. PhtLy i. aSo ff.) prove Caraka early (f. A, D. So), but, eveu 

if the contemporaneity with Kauiska asserted in China (L^i, I A. jcuii. ; WZKM. 
xi. 164) is the date of our text is dubious. On Drdhabala $ee Hoemle, OsU&logy^ 
p. 1 1 ; JRAS. 1908, pp. 997 ff. ; PP' S57 fL 

* xiii, 4. 55. * Cordier, RicmUs p, ii. 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1891, See Hoemle, JRAS. 1906, pp. aSj if, ; Jolty, ZDMG, Iviii, 
ii4ff. ; lx, 403 If. 

^ Eggeling, IOC, i. 93S. Trans. Calcutta, 1907-16. 
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^arirasthana (iii) covers anatomy and embryology ; Cikitsa- 
sthana (iv) therapeutics ; Kalpasthana (v), toxicology ; and the 
Uttaratantra, which is clearly a later addition, supplements 
the work. The view of Hoernie ^ that even this later book is as 
old as Caraka and the Bkela Samkita appears to be quite un- 
tenable, for it rests on his erroneous view that the anatomical 
views of Su9ruta were known to the author of the Qatapatha 
a view which has been disproved.* It is of interest 
to note the high standard demanded from a doctor by Suf nita ; 
the introduction of the student is based on the formal initiation 
of a youth as a member of the twicc*bom^ he is made to circum- 
ambulate a fire, and a number of instructions are given to him, 
including purity of body and life ; he is to wear a red garment— 
an idea with many parallels ; his nails and hair are to be cut 
short ; he is to treat as if they were his kith and kin, holy men, 
friends, neighbours, the widow and the orphan, the poor and 

travellers, but to deny his skill to hunters, bird-catchers, out- 
castes, and sinners. 

The Bkela Sam/ntd^ is preserved in a single, very defective 
manuscript It contains the same divisions as the Caraka Sam^ 
hita, and what is preserved is mainly in ^lokas, with a limited 
amount of prose. Where comparison with the Caraka Samhitd 
IS possible, there seems no doubt that the Bftela, which knows 
Su^ruta, presents an inferior tradition. As regards osteology 
Hoernie * holds that a third version of the system of Atreya, in 

Caraka and Bhela, is to be found in the 

ajnava ya and VisHu Sttiriis and the VisHudkarmottara and 

A^t Puranas, but the provenance of this list in Yajnavalkya 

must be regarded as uncertain in the extreme. Moreover, the 

conclusion drawn by Hoernie as to the original account of 

Atreya and relations to these later versions must be held to 

be vitiated by an excessive number of suggested correcUons 

resting on modern knowledge of the true number and kinds of 
bones m the human body.® 


Hoernie, OitaUgy, pp, 8 ff. t 7 riMr' t •• a 
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3 , The AUdkal Tracts in tht Bower Manmcri^t 

Wc ^ttsin n certain measure of certainty as regards daLc in 
rega^rd to the tracts on medicine which form part o^f the contents 
of the mami$cript from Kash^r known by the name of its dis- 
coverer in 1^90.^ Pal geographically it can be referred with fair 
certainty to the fourth century A. and in the fir$t oi its seven* 
treat Lses one tract* deab with garlic (iofufia) and its valuable 
qualities for prolonging life ; a second gives aku a recipe for an 
dixir to secure a thousand years of life, and discuss eye- 
washes and eye-salves with many other topics* Another text (iiij 
gives fourteen recipes for external and internal application, while 
great importance attaches to the {U}, which by its 

title proclaims itseJf the cream of former treatisea- Divided into 
sixteen sections it gives information regarding powders^ dcCOC* 
tionsj oilsp dixira, aphrodisiacSj and Other tecipes» including a 
treatise on children's diseases which often is cited and preserved 
In manuscript m varied forms. The treatises are written In verWp 
not seldom tlic mure elaborate metres being usedr and this 
peculiarity is preserved not rarely in later recipes* The advantage, 
it may be surmised, of this proceeding was that^ os the syllables 
were fixed in number and krigth, it was possible to ensure in 
some measure the correctness of impottant recipes^ 

Among the authors cited are Atrc}*a, K^arapani, Jatukarna, 
ParSfaro, Bhe^Ja^ and Harfta, all sons of Futurvasu AlreyaK but 
Caraka is not mentioned, though Su(ruta^s name occutSp Thii^ 
however^ Is no evidence against us# of the which 

may be regarded as certain* for Atreya ranked as the teacher of 
Caraka, and the pupil t therefore, was covered by the teacher's 
name. The B/tfin b also used* 

The language of the Bower Manuscript ^ Ls of a peculiar 


' PAtti 1-1 II m esediuL, IV vad V <hi i:uVami*Ejf, VI tad VII 

MaAamajmrf k ijjftlnit 

^ Foxtj-threc VtTKl vitb c3f*hH«V or ninfWm IftcliwUnjj An^cdiaAdt- 

Snv«r1ppi, VAfi^uEhivlU, rnnlnikn, 

FminllBtiAiih Tct*3cj^ Srftj^dliniw Sodil, Milkni, Calini, Rusaml-^ 

lllltlTcULtL Other part* ow few metM the Ct&kil, Aiyl^ wd Trtfl^lbll foimi* 
* Fr^ijikODAtie rare la Piili I ind Ul. 1^07 comtrDn m IV-VtT. 
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cbsinctcri poputflr Sanskrit hcnvily affected by Prakritfatns, 
fluggcaiing comparison with the mixed dialect of Buddhist San- 
skrit, which it may resemble in bdng an effort to write Sanskrit 
by persons used to writing in Prakrit. A barbarous Sanskrit is 
found also in medical formulae discovered in Eastern Turkestan, 
accompanied by a version in an Iranian dialect.* It must, of 
course, be remembered that doctors were often men of a restricted 
culture who cMuld not be expected to be familiar with the niceties 

of Sanskrit, a phenomenon seen far more strongly In the works 
on architecture. 


4. LaUr Medical Warks 

Indian tradition Uacca Vagbhata as the third of the great 
names of medical science, not without recognition that lie is later 
than Su^nita. Two writers of this name must be distinguished, 
though both claim the same parentage in their works, the 

them. The elder Vagbhata, Vfddha VSgbhata, Is son of Sihtia- 
gupu,and grandson of Vagblia^a, and his teacher was the Buddh* 

ist Avalokita. His work was clearly used by the younger writer, 
wW meiTical form aa contrasted with the prose mixed with verees 
of his predecessor confinna his later date. For the date of the 
elder writer we have a valuable hint in I-tsing's reference* to 
a man who shortly before had made a compendium of the eight 
topics of medicine ; to identify him with Vagbhata. who was dearly 
a Buddhist, aoems eminently reasonable. For VSgbhata we have 
^o the Prakrit form Bshata, and for Siiihagupta Saflgbagupta. 
The y^nger wnter was very possibly a descendant of the older, 
rtough we have no proof for such a conjeeture beyond the fact 
that It might explain thdr confusion. Hi$ work was probably 
also that of a Buddhist ; it was translated into Tibeun, and there 

® after his elder 

’ Ed. ^ 1*^*-*^ '9^5. PP- 1 w C. (ij tf. 

■ CiS'fJJL^ 

•JOI. ir.) tM,|, ^ ii iTteuioiu 01 oar wipiuL 
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Of the eighth or ninth century the * of Madliava* 

kara, son of IncJukara^ which h an, important treatise on patho* 
logy, of decisive importance on later Indian medicEne, It is 
pfobabki if not proved, that Madhava Ta older than Drdhabata. 
The or VrafiaftuhiAiiva of Vfiida follows tn its order 

of diseases ilut ef the and provides prescriptions 

for curing a large number of ailments from fcnrcr to poisonLngi 
The suggestion that Vfnda is the true name of the author of the 
Kt(gviftifc<i}^a is plausible, but unproved. Vpida is used largely 
in Cakrapanidatta^s treatise on therapeutics, the Ciiifsasdm^ 
jaikg’rtt/ui {c. io6o), and Madhava and £uf ruta in the work of the 
same name by Vaflgosena, son of GadSdhara, of the dcvCDth or 
twelfth century. In ia^4 Milhana wrote at Delhi the 
in Hpjco verses. To a N^arjuna arc ascribed a and 

1 TheSamhitS of {^rfigadhara was conuncuted on 
by Vopadeva, son of the physician Ke^ava, and prot^d of 
KeinadrI (c. 1300), who also w^rote a on pow'ders> pill^p 

&C. Q5/hgadhara provides for the use of opium and quicksilver 
and the use of the pulse in diagnosis^ methods which have been 
referred to Persian or Arabic sources. Later w^orks are numerous 
and expansive; especially favoured are Tjsata^s Ci^ifjdAaliAB 
(14th centtjp Bhnva Minina's BAdvapr^kd^n (16th cent)^ Lolimba- 
rajahs (17th cent.}.'^ Mumemus monographs OU 

different kinds of diseases, including Surapata's 
on plant dbeases, are recorded, but none are early. 

Historically impnrtimt is the branch of rndLan literature deal- 
ing with the merits of metallic preparations of w^bich quicksilver 
ranks 5rst in importance. Quicksilver is auributed 
equal poivcr over the body as over metals, and it serves the 
philosopher s stone to transmute base metals w^hile enormously 
increasing their bulk, an idea ex pressed in the Afffh'rdAift msa of 
the Elixirs of this sort arc deemed to give per- 

petual youth, life for a thousand years. Invisibility^ invulnenibiiityj 
and other good things. The date of the earliest wrltijigs is 

1 a p. 145 JRAS. 1906, jB 8£ ; p- jgS: ValSisd^ 

eSAt, xrrL 

* F>3. Ani^^ 1^^- 

^ Cf. HurapniiSd, /p pp, 9 T. ; Cd/jo/,, p. uii. 

* An (BiAL 61, Mysort) U K Ultc rc^Wml Lbc qM ityVri 

tbe ’coasiidcniblc wtiquity * oF JR AS. 1935, p. ^5.5, u dewly a uUiiAkt. 
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uncertain ; the RssoriUjtSkara ^ of Naglr^uno is signed by Ray, 
but not on compInteLy convincing grounds, to the seventh or 
eighth century. Albcruni* (1030) dcridcji the whole science of 
clixira, Riisayanaj as worthless. The RasSritava * is assigned by 
its editor to e. iioo, and we have in the Sarv^itrfOHasiithgraka* 
a fairly early proof of the love of alchemy in the account of the 
RasB^vamdar^ana, the system of quicksilver. These adepts were 
C^ivas, but they were also convinced of the high importance 
attaching to the preservation of the body as a means to obtaining 
release in life, and the text cites passages from the Rasornaita, 
Rasskrdaj^a, and Rsse^v^rasidd&iHta. The Rasaratnosam- 
vccoya^ is ascribed to Vagbhata in some texts, ia others lo 
A^inlkumSra or Nityanatha t it has been a-ssigned conjecturally 
to 1300. Nityanatha is author of the RasaratMdhtra, while a. 
Ras^ndt'adftfiiifta^i by Ramacandra 1$ extant, and the Jaitl 
Merutuftga wrote a comment on a Ratddky&ya. The interest of 
these works Is, however, entirely dependent on substance. 

Medical dictionaries may be ancient ; none of those preserved 
is oldr The DfuxnvimtaH may in principle be older 

than Am,im, but it refers to quicksiTvei^and, therefore, presum- 
ably is later than hia— dubious^ate, which indeed has beet! 
placed after ^^jgbhala on the score of his use of the term jafruJ 
The gohdapradipa was written for Bhlmapala of Bengal by 
Sure^vara In 1075, while Narahari's Rajarnghantu^ dates from 
1335^5®’ and Madauapalas MaduHavinedan^hmifu^ a compre- 
hensive dictionary of materia mcdica, is as late as 1374, Works 

on terms of dietetics and cookery are also recorded, such as the 
P athyapath yi^ni^hanin}^ 


(V?.' ™” •' >■ 

• A/itrimr'j /ndU, i. ifiSff, 

’ Ed. m. 

la Ci«p«n, «« 

* A^?.' FtitHhrip IViHdiuk. ji. jjj. n. I, 

cf* HaddhUt is * MS. at ,cSo; 

^ ('9*8) O- 
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5 . Or£ice and I^tdiari ATedicim 

The striking similartty in tn:my points between the Greek iiml 
the Tndmn medical systems ^ has Jong been well known. We 
find m both such things ^ the doctrine of humout^i whose 
dcrangemeni explains disease, the three stages of fever and other 
disorders which correspond to the Greek triad, of 
and j thcdivlFiion of means of liL-aiing into hot and coldj or 
dry and oily ; tile healing of diseases by remedies of oppos- 
ing diaracter; the ijisbtence in the manner of Hippok rates on 
prognosis; the oath exacted from doctor:* and the rules of 
etiquette and profcj^sioTial conduct declared to be incumbent on 
healers. There are also many detailed correspondences ; bolh 
systems emphasis^e the Influence of the scMona on hcakhp and 
contrary to Indian feeling wc have in some cases insi$tetice on 
tlic H 5 ic of strong drink as a remedy* Quotidian i tertian^ and 
quartan fevers are noted, consumption is prominently dealt with, 
while Uttic account comparatively is taken of afTcctioas. of the 
heart- There arc also similarities in regard lo embrj'^ology ; the 
docLrinc of the sitnulLaneous development of the members is heidp 
the connexion of ilie m^^tesex with the right side is noted, and 
a like cau!S« is given for the production of twins ; the viability of 
an eighth-month foetus ls asserted, that of a seventh-month is 
denied^ there is similarity in regard to the removal of a dead 
foetus. In surgery there is similarity in iHc ape ration for sionc^ 
in modes of dealing with haemorrhoids^ in bJood- letting. In the use 
of Iceclics, including according to Su^ruta * those from Greece, 
cauteries, many surgical instruments, and the use of the left hand 
to deal with the right eye in. ophthalnielogy^ It must, howeveri be 
confessed that it is very difficult to determine how much h due to 
Greek influence and how much is merely {Parallel development. 
The doctrine of the three humours, which at first sight might be 
held to be definitely Greek, Is in close connexion with the SSmkhya 

^ See ^ f+ zefercac^^ He dcill aIm fiith IndLu r«]jLEiiinft 

io Pcni^t Cblu, &C. CL G* N. Banerjcc^ m AfKunt /Wi^ ppn tiq Hh 

Far k bclirb M 10 bkih v?e I^iiiili, ZOMG. UsEaL, i jg ff. 

* li 'ilw M[h of tSe {doctor 1 b ncri* 44 a f,) hu Qfiw t<tB 

cDioipajeil vitb iKil m H aipolcmtn (b, Joi^i <5a/4i (iq3^), 
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system of the three Gunas or constituents ; moreover, one of the 
humours, wind, is already known in the Atkarxmveda^ and the 
Kau^ika Suira ^ is alleged by the comment, perhaps with justifica- 
tion, to have recognized the doctrine of three, wind, bile, and 
phlegm. 

On the other hand,^ we must recognize that we have certain 
information that both Ktesias (c, 400 B. c.) and Megasthenes 
(r. 300 E* c.) visited or lived in northern India, and other facts can 
be adduced to suggest derivation, especially of surgical doctrine, 
from Greece. Whatever was the case with Hippokrates, there is 
no doubt of the prevalence of dissection of the human body in 
the Alexandrian schools of Herophilos and Erasistratos in the 
third century E. c., while in India we have no original passage in 
Caraka which admits of this, though Su9ruta has two chapters 
on surgical instruments and one on the mode of operation. But 
there is difficulty in postulating Indian borrowing, because the 
Alexandrians developed such accurate knowledge, comparatively 
speaking, of the muscular and vascular systems that it is difficult 
to suppose that India, if it had borrowed its anatomy from 
Greece, would have been content to remain indifferent to the 
other advances made in Greece. The definite evidence of rela- 
tion is rendered almost impracticable of attainment by the 
absence of any early Greek lists of the bones of the human body 
as reckoned in Greek surgery. Celsus, it has been noted, giving 
the Greek osteology of the first century B. c speaks of the carpus 
and tarsus as consisting of many minute bones, the number of 
which is uncertain, but says that they present the appearance of 
a single, interiorly concave, bone, and in Su^ruta and Caraka 
respectively we have the opposed views of a number of small 
bones and a single bone Again, the Greek and the Indian views 
corr^pond m regarding the fingers and the toes as consisting each 
of three joints springing from the metacarpals. Against these 
facts H«rnle points out that, if a Talmudic summary can be 
regarded as representing Greek views, which is possible, there 
must have been a profound difference between the Greek and the 
I^ndian enumeration of bones in the body. Greece, of course, 
borrowed from India the use of several medicinal plants, but 

* Btoomfieid, SEE. xlii. 246,483, 316 f. 

’ Cf. Uoerale. Ontology, pp. iii ff." 
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there is clearly no ground for the assumption of Indian influence 
in early days on Greek medicine. The disrepute of anatomy^ 
acted as a fatal barrier to the progress of India in the field of 
surgery and hampered its success in the field of medicine/^ 

* In Vagbhata this is already clearly evident. 

® On Greek medicine cf R. O. Moon, llippocrQUt and Ms Sn£€ess<n^s ; 

T* C. AlbuU, Gr((k AfiiUdm in (1921); C. Singei*, Cnek Biifhgy and Greek 
Mcdidne (1924). Sec also H. Fichner, DU Msdizin bn Avesfa {1^2$) \ D, CampJ>ell, 
Arabian Medicine (1926); E. G. iJiowne, Arabian Medicine (1931) ; Neu burger. 
History of Medicine^ i* (f yio)* 
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ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOOY, AND MATHRMATICS 

t . The Pr^sdmiific Period 


T HHRK is A definite breach of continuit)' In Irtdjao 
thought on astronomy, with which astrology and mathe- 
matics are ever closely connected.^ In the Vcdic period we 
find extremely little sign of aiitTonomical study ; the year is 
Vaguely rcckuficd, and the twenty-seven or twenty-eight Nak- 
^traSj moon stations, arc of dubious origin. At the close of the 
Vcdic period we have more elaborate works on the calendar 
evinced in Sutra notices and summed up in the _/yofif(t 
preserved in two %'crsions, for the yajurotiia and the ijfjftwrfrt J 
we find here a calendar arranged on the basis of a five-year 
Yoga, with a 366-day year, notices of the position of the sun and 
moon at the solstices, and at new and ful! moon with regard to 
the Naksatras, Some further devtlopmciit of a purely Indian 
type is fouud in the case of works like the CSrgi Sathhiid^ of 
which we have fragments, the aairanomical hints^ of the VrdtiJiai 
Gargnsathhtia^ the fragment of PauskarasSdin preserved in the 
Weber MS., the r^ak^atra and other Pari^isjas of the At/iarva- 
vtda, and the Pititilmahn Siifdhdiita recorded by Varahamihira* 
The Jain texts, chicBy the Suryaprajdapti^ though they 
develop a fantastic view of their own, are essentially of this type- 
The ^ic, the Purfmas, the Sfllflia, and old writers such as Para- 
^ara known from fragments are of the same type. 

The diamctcristics of this period arc a general ignorance of 
the meati motions of the sun and moon, resulting in fauUyappre- 
catloii of the length of years and mouths; a total ignorance of 
the true motion as opposed to mean motion ; the teaching of an 
equal dady increase nr decrease of the length of the day ; dividing 
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the Ffphcrt into tiventy-scvcn or twcnty-ciyht Nakf^tras ; en- 
tertaining fantastic ideas of the cansKtitution of the earth and the 
oniverscj and a dciemnitmiion <m false premissea to work out large 
numerical calculations. All save the Jain texts assume that the 
winter solstice fell at the beginning of the Nak^tta Dhanisthai 
but this datum is quite insufficicnL to enable us to fix in any 
Wx-iy the date of the works. They contribute to the .scientific 
period two ideas of great importancep if of no value : the concep- 
tion of great Yugas^ during which a complete change of the 
heavenly bodies is carried out, so that a new Yuga begins with 
all of them in the same places as the preceding Yuga; and the 
conception of the lunar day. Tithi^ which is a thirtieth part of a 
synodical month p a strange and not convenient unit. 

In one sphere, howewer, distinctly interesting results were 
attairied in geomciiy as a result of the can? taken in the measure- 
ment of attars. These rcsiillH arc enshrined In the QuIbasOtr^Sp 
works which am of the late Sutra period, possibly of c, aoo B. c., 
though thia lA mere guesswork. They are concerned with the 
coflsLruciion of squares and rectangles ; the relation of ihe 
diagonal to the sides ; the equivaJenct of rectangles and squares ; 
and the construction of equivalent squares and circles. We find 
the Pythagorean problem stated generally* but there is nothing 
to show how far it waa fully understood and what exactly was 
the Indian conception of the irratlonah The question of 
infiucnce on Pythagoras or influence of Greece or 
India has been much discussed ^ ivithout proving any depEnikticc 
in cither case. But in any event the thcorit'S of the (^'ulba- 
sutraa for whatever reason had apparently no effect on the later 
progress of geometry, 

2. T/i^ P^rUd i>/ Sldd/idnlijs 

Varahamihira, who i.s asserted to have died in A, D. 5®7i 
who wrote perhaps c. 550, has preserved in hla Pfif/rasidd/iau- 
tiAd * information of the contents of five Siddhantas of an earlier 
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date. Of these the Patidma/ia belonged to the pre-scientific 
period, but the other four in various degrees showed a new spirit, 
which it is impossible not to ascribe to Greek influence, which dis- 
played itself also indelibly in the case of astrology. It is signifi- 
cant in the extreme that two of these Siddhantas bear non-Indian 
names, the Romaka^ which must be connected with Rome, and 
the Panlifa^ which reminds us of the name of Paulas Alexan- 
drinus, of whom, however, we have preserved only an astrological 
treatise. The Surya Siddhauta^ in the form in which we have 
it, asserts that it was revealed by Sur}^a to A sura Maya in 
Romaka, which is significant. The Romaka adopts not the Indian 
Yuga system, but one of its own, namely the Metonic period of 
nineteen years multiplied by 150 which gives the smallest Yuga 
exactly divisible into integral numbers of lunar months and 
civil days. Further, it makes calculations for the meridian ^ of 
Yavanapura, city of the Greeks ; and the Paulina ^ which does not 
adopt a constant Yuga, but operates with specially constructed 
short periods of time, gives the difierence in longitude between 
Yavanapura and Ujjain. The Romaka again alone of Indian 
works operates with the tropical revolutions of the sun and 
moon, while the Siddhmita and probably even the Paulina 

deal with sidereal revolutions. The Surya^ it seems, shows us 
the process of adaptation of the new science to Indian ideas in 
its most pronounced state ; thus it accepts the Kalpa system, 
while, on the other hand, it is more precise in doctrine than its 
rivals ; it alone gives a general rule for the equation of the 
centrCj and its full treatment of eclipses cont rasts with the meagre 
rules of the Romaka and the rough formulae of the Paulina. 
The mention of Romaka, of course, need not be interpreted as 
an allusion to Rome ; it is due to the fame of the Roman Kmpire 
when the knowledge which came probably from Alexandria 
came to be associated with the name of the great metropolis. 

The evidences of Greek derivation in the Siddhantas, and still 
more plainly in later works, may be summed up as follows.® 
The division of the ecliptic into the Naksatras yields to that into 
the signs of the zodiac, with names borrowed from the Greek ; 
the motions of the planets, hitherto neglected, come to be 

^ No doubt Attxandria. Ktm, Ifr/ra/sammi, p. 54. 
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explained by the doctrine of epicycles; the notion of parallax 
and methods of calculating it were introduced ; new methods of 
calculating eclipses appear; the heliacal rising and setting of 
heavenly bodies was studied, especially with astrological refer- 
ence ; correct measurements of day and night were achieved ; 
the length of the year was revised ; and the names of the plane- 
tary week-days were introduced. We find already in the 
Pa, perhaps also in the other Siddhantas— an important 
contribution to Indian trigonometry, in the shape of a table of 
sines, which seems clearly to have been borrowed from Ptolemy’s 
table of chords, the device being adopted of dividing the radius 
not into sixty parts with Ptolemy but into 120 parts, thus enabling 
the value given for the chords to be taken over bodily for the 
sines of half the angles. It is only in Aryabhata that we find 
the radius as 343H ' with the necessary change of sine values. 

The exact mode and date of the introduction of these Greek 
elements has been disputed, and Whitney ^ suggested that it fell 
in a period before the Syniaxis of Ptolemy, a view supported by 
the constant difference in detail as in the figures of the epicycles 
of the planets. The question is rendered specially obscure by 
the fact that we do not know how Greek astronomy progressed 
between Hipparchos and Ptolemy. It is true that Hipparchos 
already settled the theory of the sun and the moon and had dis- 
covered the mean periods of the revolutions of the planets, and 
it is conceivable that the Romaka Siddhania may have con- 
tented itself with treating of sun and moon only, in accordance 
with the necessities of the calendar and the practice of the earlier 
Indian period. But Ptolemy claims to have been the first to take 
into account the anomalies in planetary motions dependent on 
the distance of the planet from the sun and its distance from the 
apsis. The Vdsistha and Panlifa Stddkdnlas seem to have taken 
some note of planetary anomalies, though exactly what is uncer- 
tain. But apart from the similarity as regards sine values noted 
above, which is strongly in favour of use of Ptolemy’s results, 
the position may best be explained on the basis of Thibaut’s 
suggestion as to the means by which Ptolemy s views reached 
India. It is indeed incredible that Indian astronomers should 

' JAOS. vi. 470 It. cr. Thibaut, rinihasiJMSttliiS, pp. Uff.; Aslrenmtt, 
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have devi^ited an largely and needlessly from hw work, if they 
had real knoxvledge of il. But they yrohably learned their vicn-s 
from books of a very inferior type, the sort of manual used by 
astrologers and calendar makers, works which troubled not at all 
about the basis of their f/aim/s^ but simply gave results con- 
venient for practical purposes. Tlic Indian Siddhantas, then, of 
the SHrya type would represent not a mere borrowing nor an 
adaptation, but a combination and development on independent 
lines of eiements borrowed in the shape of practical rules and 
vague hints of theory from mere manuals. The dale of the 
borrowing cannot be detcmiined with certainty. If, as is prob* 
able, the year 505 marks the date of Lata, who commented on 
the Ramaka Riddkaata, it is natural tO place that text about 
A.D. 4O0 at latest, and, if we place the period of reception some- 
where in the time between a. d. 5CD-500, w'e reach a plausible 
result, though not one admitting of strict proof. This accords 
with the period when the Gupta Empire was showing many signs 
of contact with the Roman Empire in other spheres of activity, 
and the Sassanian dynasty’s rule may have promoted intercourse. 
But tlic old Sitrya SiddkaHta shows us a specifically Indian 
reaction t it accepts where It ihitiks fit the new matter, but it fits 
it In as far as may be with the old ; it revels in the theory of 
Kalpas, restores the pre-eminence of mount Meru at the north 
pole, finds room for the Nak^tras, and so forth. 

None of the Siddhantas which Varahamihim had before him 
has come down to us in its original form, \Vc know that 
Bhattotpala had before him a Paulina so changed as to render 
the rciemlon of the Hamc name anomalous. The Poitamaha 
SiddhMta of Var^amihiiB differed little from die pre-sdentific 
period ; it commenced, however, a Yuga in the third year of tliC 
gaka epoch, which may give its date. It differed from the 
Brahtia forming part of the VhttudharmtHIara Parana 

on wlilch Brahmagupta's Sphiita Brahmosiddhsala is on one 
view baaed, and from the Brahma Riddlmnt<( nr ^Skalya Siddk- 
anta: all of which present the orthodox modem doctrines. The 
Ramaka Siddkonta was perhaps touched up by Uta r. A D 505, 
and certainly later was revised drastically In the modem sense 
by Crlsena, who wrote after Lata and before Brahmagupta. The 
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Faiisi/ia StdiiAiin/a appears before Brahmagupta’s time to have 
been revised by Vijay^tnandm and then by Vf^nucandrap but the 
L^g/iu SiddAant^i^ i^hich we have is dearly not con- 

nected with the original or the revjSiOUp and the VtddA/i Vilsiidia 
Siiid/itiri/a,^\i^h\ch exists in manusCrlptS.swms equally far removed. 
The Sur/a SiddAthifi^^ which we have in fourteen chapters of 
QlokoSp is clearly in many Teapecta xiuidoniizcd from the original ; 
possibly Lata had a hand in this, as AlberQoi ascribes the work 
to tiim, and he commented on the and Patiiifa texts. 

3. Arya&Aiiln and laiir AsfrmwmcrS 

Before the discovery of the PancasiddkdntiAa the credit of 
introducing the new ideas into Indian astronomy was usually 
given to Aty^abhala of Kusumapura^ who was bom in A.D. 476 
and wrote In 499* We have of him only the Arj^aihaftya,*^ in 
the shape of to stanzas m Arya verses;: Da^agUik^sfiii^ay in 

which he gives his nmu erica! notation j and the Aryasta^ata^ 
108 Aryas, divided into the 33 stanzas on mathematics 1 

Katakriyd^ stanzas on measurement of time ; and 
50 stanzas on the sphere^ Hfa other works are lost; Alberund 
already could judge of him only by Biahiiiiagupla *5 attacks, Hifi 
fame in the light of our larger knowledge seems overdoncp as he 
does not advance much beyond the old Sfaya Siddhantn and his 
views often agree with those of Pmilt^n\ but hi: may have earned 
cucumendatjon by the brevity and elegance of hiS composition \ 
moreover, his is the first work 10 show a distinct chapter on 
mathematfes Jn relation to astronomyp and the division of astro- 
nomical topics may have seemed effective^ It ts^ howcveri of 
very real interest tliat he iidd that the earth was a sphere and 
rotated on its axis; the idea was rot approved by cither 
Varilhamlhlra or Brahmagupta % if it were so, tvhy can falcons 
return from the sky to their nests, and why are not flags always 
blown in one direction as a result of the motion ? It is tempting 
to see here a borrowing by AryatAata from Grccccp but obviously 

’ Erb Bcdhici, * 
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that is a mere guess. He did tiul believe, we Icam, in the height 
of Meru, he equated the four Yugas despite traditional difTerence 
of length, and he ascribed eclipses not tn the operatiotl of Ushu, 
but to the mODil and the shadow oF the earth, for which Rralmia- 

■i 

guplit severely censurtij him. From Aryabhata a sLctind writer 
of that name niusl be distinguished t he was kmittrn to AlhcrQnl 
and wc have ft work of considenible slit, ihc Afya 
w hich has been ascribed lo c. 950, and which in it^ riumeric.il 
notation differs entirely from Aryabhata. 

In addition to L 5 ta and Aryabha^^ Varaliamihira incntions 
Sinhftp Pradj^umnaiand Vijayaiumdin* Hk own work lay mainly 
in the field of fLstrolOgy, but his is of very 

high historical importance, despite its obscurity through the cor- 
ruption of the tCKt and lack of old eommcnlftric^L Albcrunl 
thought Well of bimt and he shows common sense, as when he 
declines to accept conjunctiorus qf planets as expljiining eclipses- 
Much more importaiu was Brahmagupta, born 598^ son of 
jispu of Bhillamalla near Multan, who wrote his BrtJhna Sid- 
ar Sfi/mfJi Sidd/iSii/a in 6^B; as has been isaid, this is 
believed traditionally to be based on a section of the 
nt&ffiira, but it may be rather that that version is borrowed from 
Brahma^pta, In 66 j he vrrotc the KAaridaidtifdjftik^,^ a Kamna, 
that is, a p radical treatise giving material in a convenient alia|lC 
for astronomical calculations^ but this was based ua a lost work 
qf Aryahliala, who again agreed with the Sitrya SiddAilfff^- 
BralunagupLa is essentially on the s^lmc level as that text^ but 
he I5 far more systematic and complete, and in chapter xi of the 
Sidd/raiU/i he uttack!^ very severely Aryftbha^i in a luiii: which 
called down upon him the Just censure of Alberunh It is dear 
also that he wo.s under the control of orthodoxy more than hi» 
predecessor, while* like him^ he excelled in mathematics, One 

chapter of the StddAiiHln he devotes Lu solving aj^tronomlcal 
problemEL 

Later than Brahmagupta probably must be put LalU, author 
of the ^^y^dAfVfdd/itt^ia/ra* treatise to increase the pupil's 
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intc!ligcnc<^f which was comnl.cdted on by Bhiskarat though 
tradition cnakcs him a pupil of ATyabhata. loIJh^Ja is a-“iCTibciI 
the RojnmrffduJta.a. Kamna of 104I, and the a Karapa 

by ^atmmiida, begins its rcckonirig from a.d. 1099. Far more 
important is the of Bhaskaracarya, written 

in 11.1)0. It falls into four parts, the Lil 4 it>att and Bijuffanila, 
containing the mathematical part of his work, and the GnfAa- 
ga,jita and chapters giviog astronomy prop-'r. In the 

liicrc b a section nn astronomical prnbicma. a treatise on astro- 
nomfcal instrumcnin, and a description of the seasons. His 

dates from 117S. His attitude is ihat of the 
Suryii Siddftunta and RrahmagupU, but he ^ dear and precise, 
vi'hile hi:i commentary on his Arys. stansens ha^ the merit of 
malcing his amhiguous phrai^ea Intelligible^ After Rhiiskara no 
progress can lie recorded in Indian asttonomyj though there were 
written popular works like the tables of Makaranda (* 47 ®)i 
TitfiyiidipattrA, or the Griih(tliighava of GaQci^aK son of Kc^iva, 
who wrote in 1520. The advent of Persian and Arabic influences 
has left Indian astronomy unchanged, nor has it ever Imich 
cxLmgui^^hcd by western science, 

4 , Aryabhata and iakr Mathmatkians 

Aryabhata, 115 we have seen, was the first to insert a definitely 
mathematical * section in his astronomy, lie deals in it with 
evolution and involutioUt area and volumes J then, uftcr a semt* 
usitronomical section dealing with the circle, lilmdow problcrnst 
&C-, he proceeds to progressions and algebraic identities^ The 
re5l of the Gam fa deals with examples, save at the dose when 
indeterminate cipialions of the first degree are taken up 
(r?j + ^=!c). We find aL^o a lemarkahly accurate value ^ or 
iT| viz. 5*1416, and tlio rule kno^vn ub the epanthcnri*' and the 
type of definition not otherwise m use in India, ^ The product of 
three equal numbers is a cube and It also has twelve edges. 
On the other handp we must set clear errors in the volume uf 
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a pyramid and a sphere. His notation * is unique ; it uses the 
consonants k to m for i to 35, the rest, >> to A, for 30 to 100, while 
the vowels denote multiplication by powers of 100, a being loo® 


Brahmagupta’s work covers very briefly the ordinary arith- 
metical operations, square and cube roots, rule of three, interest, 
progressions, geometry, including treatment of the rational right-* 
angled triangle and the elements of the circle, elementary men- 
suiation of solids, shadow problems, negative and positive 
quantities, cipher, surds, simple algebraic identities, indeterminate 
equations of the first and second degrees, in considerable detail, 
simple equations of the first and second degrees which are 
rie y treated.^ Special attention is given to cyclic quadrilaterals. 
Later, in the ninth century under the Rastrakuta king Amogha- 
have the GMittasarasamgTaha * of Maliaviracarya, 
which insists on the importance of its subject for every kind of 
science from cooking to It^ic, and adapts in its exposition the 
e egance which is later still further affected by Bhaskara. The 
wor IS fuller but rather more elementary than that of Brahma- 



h is work was founded in 1205 
its interest seems to have been 
age is the mathematical mai 


ndian mathematics ; a school to study 
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manuscript/ from its place of discovery iti Peshawar, It Is 
written in Sutra style with examples in Qlokas, taken from daily 
life, and explanations in prose. The mixed Sanskrit in which it 
is written induced Hoernle to ascribe the work to the third or 
fourth century A,D., and the manuscript on palaeographic 
grounds was ascribed by him to the eighth or ninth ccnturyj but 
these conclusions are far from being certain, and the work may 
date much later- 

5* Greece and hidian MatJumatics 

The relation of India to Greek mathematics in this period is 
one of complexity and difficulty, and it cannot be disposed of by 
insisting on the indebtedness of India to Greece in respect either 
of astronomy or astrology, for in both cases the exact extent of 
that influence is obscure,^ The question is obscured also by the 
fact that we have lost the works of Hypatia, murdered in 415 by 
the Alexandrian mob, and therefore cannot trace the progress 
of mathematics after Diophantos (r. 260)* The visit of the 
philosophers expelled from the schools of Philosophy in Athens 
in 530 to the court of Chosrau of Persia in 53a was brief, and it 
is not much use speculating on its possibilities, though Damaskios 
and Simplikios, who had some repute in mathematics, were 
among those involved- The facts are that, as regards indeter- 
minate equations, the Greeks by the fourth century had achieved 
rational solutions, not necessarily integral, of equations of the 
first and second degree and of some cases of the third degree. 
The Indian records go distinctly beyond this. Brahmagupta 
shows a complete grasp of the integral solution of ax±_by — c^ 
and he indicates one method, called by Bhaskara the method by 
composition, of the solution of Bhaskara adds the 

cyclic method, as he calls it, and the combination of these two 
methods, which gives integral solutions, has been styled by 

' Hoernle, OC* Vll, i. laSff. ; lA. xvii. 33 ff. CoiUrast Kaye, JPASB. 1907, 
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Hiiiikcl ilic fiiicrai achieved in the theory of numbers belofo 
Laftrsuige. To find <ta uliimatc Greek origin for these discoveries 
seems due rather to a ptirti pris than to jujiticc. 

Another imint on which special interest in India was ct-iilted 
was the t^uestion of obtaining intcyral solutions in the case of tlie 
rational right-angled triangle. TJlC icsuUs achieved there arc 
interesting and may be compared with similar work, not by any 
means identical, of Eudid and Diophantos, a$ well as solutions 
ascribed l« Plato hy Produs* ilrahmagupta, Mahavir.i, and 
DhSskara all contribute to tiie topic, and the former first Htntcs 
curiam historically interesting problems^ the sum of t lie sides is 
40 and area 60; the sum of the sides is 5S and the product 
7 X 600 { the area Is nutncricaliy equal to the hypotenuKc ; or tu 
the product of the sidLu. Brahmagupta further did important 
work on cyclic quadrllateraJs, achieving as one of his results hia 


theorem: {itc Jt bd\ j {ah + rd), and f-={a 6 ^cii) 

{itc-^bii)/[ad^h 4 ), where x and p are the diagonals of the CydtC 
quadrilateral, a, h, c, rf. MaliiLvfra and (^rldhara repeat some of his 
matter, but their commentators show ignorance of the pilnciplCj 
and Bh:liikan\ severely condemns both tiim who puts such a 
question and him who ,inswcrs it. It is interesting, but by no 
means a proof of borrowing, that a commentator on Brahma- 
gupta constructs from triatiglcs new triangles and actually uses 
tlic same examples os bioph-natoa. Nor can ivc druw any 
definite conduaion from the fact that Indian matliematins in 
regard to geometry sliows an absence of definit Tons, does not deal 
with angles rnr mention parallels, nor give a theory of propor- 
tion, while tradititmal inaccuracies are common and knowledge is 
m the later period stcudily dedming. The same facts are seen 
m Greek geometry f„>m a.p* 300, and possibly wc can best 
understand Indian facts as indicating borrowings from such 
a <^«dent sdiool, but ilicre is no ci^ency in the contention. 

u. A T originality of Indian msihcmalics h.ivc 

been defended on the score that the love of dealing with large 

tiuinbers and making calculations is recorded early for India, 

where it IS alleged the abacus' was invented, and that the 

numerals of the west ate borrotved from India, when: the place 
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value system ’ irilroducecl. The abacus, on the t>thcr luvnd, 
is asserted to be of comparatively modem dale, and iL lias been 
suggested that India borrowed it from Greece. The question 
of numbers i$ very dubious ^ the figures of tlie Brabml or 
Kharosthl notatinn have not place vattie, but their oiigin b 
uncertain. India knows, beside the unique system of Aryabhata, 
the use of words for numbers, and place value is Jictiially found 
ill inscriptions from the ninth century onwards, but its earliest 
occurrence on an inscription, of 595 ts douhiud, though the 

i:\ciu\y knows it, as did Aryabhata and Variihaniihira,* 
Hut ilrere is considerable antiquity for Uic tradiiion of the 
boi rowing; the Indian figures were known in Syria in A.H. A 6 s, 
and Masefldi ascribes the origin to a congress of sages gathered 
together by king Urahma* The probability still roniaios that 
India did render 0 great nervier in tlib regard, and in any case 
excelled Greece, ft is, uf course, perfectly posaiblc, and In view 
of the facb? as regards astronomy and astrology not at all 
unlikely, that India borrowed its impulse to mathematics from 
Greece in the shape of those manuals whence she horrowed her 
astronomy, and this w certainly supported by the fact of Arya- 
bhata's evaluation of a, which is also ascribed to Tuli^a, and it 
wa.s known to Apoliontos and Ptolemy. 

Recently the claim of India to have inspired Arabic mathe- 
matics has also been attacked, on the score that Muhammad 
iba Musa (;» 3 ) in his Algebra is not, as was long believed, really 
under Indian but under Creek influence, and a good ease seems 
to have been made .igainst any substantial importance of India 
in this regard ; but there seems equally slight ground for the 
counterclaim that India borrowed after Brahmagupta from Arab 
mathematics at least in the period up to Bhaskara. But it must 
be remembered that Arabian science from A. D, borrowed 
freely from Indian astronomy,* translating and adapting botli 
Aryabha^ and Brahmagupta, so that, if we hold that Arabia was 
independent in malliematics of India, we must recognize that 

' Stt Kijt, JPASn. l(»o;, pp, 47$ ff. i IlulJti**, ArflAmrtiifkt dtt 

mnrpaiKhcH K«i/nr C. &nith nail t- C- K*qilnikl, TAr Miinfi* 

AraAL AWWj (ijl ; Nia, j A. lir. JU, *»i. J J $-7 ^ C, de Vmj, 1517, 

pp. J7ir.: SulctiiBaf lU^iQ Dm, tHQ. ill. i»a., jjS ff. 

» Wowli, HOS, X1\\. Jtfl, * Nallmo.EKE, ail. 95. 
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borrowing of aMronomy or astrology must not be adduced as 
conclusive fur borrowing of mathcnuitici. Coincidences with 
Chinese * mathematics are numerous and interesting, and it has, 
of course, long been urged that China invented the system of 
NaWgatruH found in early Indian astronomy,* but at present at 
least the case Ibr dependence on China, is not made out, and 
Indian influence on China is proved suifidentty by the history of 
Chinese Buddhism and the discoveries in Centro! Asia. 


6 , Vardhttnuhira and early Asirologers 

That the celestial bodies exercise influence on the fate of men, 
autl that the future can be forctoLd from their aspect, is a very 
early belief in India, whether we believe it ap^Kared there inde- 
pendently or was borrowed from Babylon. In the RrMimanas 
and the Suttas we find recognition of the idea of a lucky star, 
and the Dhannasutras demand that the king shall have an 
astrologer just 0$ he has a house chaplain, while the Arthaqdstra 
ranks court bards, the servants of the chaplain, and astrologers 
among the lower court functionaries. In war an astrologer ia 
essential to foretell the result from the signs, and to ei>courage 
the army and terrify the foe. On the other side, wc have the fact 
tliat, like a magician, an astrologer may be ritually impure, and 
the Buddhists denounce the occupation as they do many others. 

We need not doubt that text-books of astrology were numer- 
ous, and in fact VarShaniQura, whose great work Caused all the 
older texts to disappear, mentions Asita Devala, Garga, V[ddha 
Gaiga, Nutada, and Para^ara among authorities. Wc have 
possibly genuine fragments of these works, but the most con- 
aidcrablc an: those of the Vrddka Gdrga Santhitd, or tTffrgr' 
Safnhitd^ which is well known for containing in pseudo-prophetic 
form some allusions to Greek rule m India, That It existed as 
early Os the first century ac is a mere guess. It is important. 


VeshiD MilismJ, ^ AfaHstmalirt m China attd Tatam twt A: 

^ *T- 4 lt Smith, //IW..L mil, ijaft., , 4 Se. 

* Cl Otdftnbcnr, GN. igo^^ pp. jff (f. 

• The nUUan af th«e tmi it tmccntln ■. Ken, BrhgfiaMiM, pot 33 IT. Thr 
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however, for its definite a^^iertiun that the Greeks are barbarians/ 
yet among them the science of astrology wai* well established 
and those who knew it were honoured like seers ; how much tnore 
So tlicn a Brahman skilled m it } 

Varahamihira himsdf divides the science of Jyotis into three 
branches. The firstj the astronomical and mathematical founda- 
tions* IS called Tantra; the next* flora, deals with horoscopes, 
and its name is obvioui^Iy Greek ; the third, Saihhit^r covers the 
sphere of natural astrology » His own work on a^stroriomy has 
been mentloncdp but* valuable as it iSj it is much less important 
than hb iPjrArf/JiJwAi'iiii,* in which he shows himself a master of 
ihc Teaming ofhb day fn wfde fields of knowledge, and thoroughly 
skilled in language and metre, not at times without a real touch 
of poetic ability. The scope of the text is ample. After ifiBist'^ 
ing on the importance of knowledge of nstroLogy, he deals with 
ihe effects of the movements of the sun^ of the changes of the 
moon* its conjunction with the planets and eclipses* Then he 
takes up the several con^tclla lions and describes their powers 
over the fate of man. Incidcntully we have in chapter xiv an 
interesting sketch of Indian geograph/i and we Icam what lands, 
people, and things stand under the aegis of each planet j the 
planetary tnovemenU also determine the wars of kings* and eacli 
year owes its fortifne or mishap to the planet which presides over 
it- Wc are told also of the signs of ^-eather, and how to foretell 
not merely the crop but ihe rbe and fall of prices. TJic festival 
of the raising of Indra^a banner (xliii) i& poetically described and 
b folluwcd by further religious matter. The Importance of the 
astrolc^er in connexion with architecLure, the digging of tanks, 
the laying out of gardens^ and the makiug of images leads to 
valuable chapters on these topics (llii lx)^ Then cornea a 
descripiion of the specific characteristics of oxen^ dogiSp cocks, 
tortoises, hurHCiif elephants^ man* w^onian, parasols, (Ixl- 
Ixxiii)* A praise of women* which b worthy of an anthology^ 
occupies chapter Ixxiv, and b followed by a section on the life 
of the harem, which showa affinity with the iC&PHifSfttriX and 
ArtA^fas/r/z, Couchcs and seats come next (IxxixJ^then jewels ^ 

* Cf. flu l^i 

^ Eiff 1L Xrtn* tIE. [S652 VEtSSr 4 * tr.m!^ C. MTjuttiOT 1SS4. 

■* Ed, iiid Irani. billot* /.« |'p. 
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{Ixxjt-lxxxm).; short chaplcmdeal with Inmpa and looth Sticks; 
ihcji a long^Skiina, on augtiry, fills eleven cliapters ; of the rest, 
two chapters (c and dlii deal with marriage, while evi is a finali:, 
followed by an index. The question of marriage is also taken up 
in the Brhad VivShapataia and the S'^^lpa Viv»hapitt<il« of the 
author, white he deals with the wars of kings in liia 
marching out under favouring combi nalions, which exists also in 
two forms, in the first part of it lie resuines the question of ilie 
relation of king and astrologer touched on in tlic Brkatsamhita^ 
inahting that the king has a part tO play as well as the astrologer, 
in these works, as in the Brhatsamkim^vt^ have no reason to see 
anything but a development of the ideas prevalent in Tndia 

itself. 


7, Gnccfs und IjuVuin 

The case, however, is clearly different with the Hora section of 
astrology on which Varahamihira has left ua a Brkaj'^ and a 
Laghu ystftkfj. The borrowing of the name and of Other terms 
from Greece is flagrant and it is only interesting to note the 
efforts made to give the ivords an Indian tinge ; the names ofthc 
Houses prove dependence beyond a [>crad venture : Hora, Papa* 
phara, Apoklima, Hibuka, Triko^a, Jamilra, Mesurat’a; the signs 
of the 2odiac include Kriya, Tavuri, Jituma, Leya, Pathooa, 
Juka, Kaurpya, Tauksika, Anokcro, Hrdroga, and Itthj'a, as well 
as translatiuiuL Moreover, among Ins authorities, Maya, Sat3'li* 
carya, Visougupta. DevasvSmin, jTva^arnian, Piri^ayu, Prthw, 
(^uktiparva, and Siddhasena, occur Manitlha and Yavanacarya, 
Ihe only difficulty is the period when the borrowing took place. 
JacobP held that it fell not belore the fourth century, as the stage 

reached seems to be that attained in the works of Fimiicns 
MatemUs (c. 350), but it is by no means certain that this view 
can any longer be accepted. A Nepalese manuscript* of a 

^ E*!. iMfcd IL i6lfT. ; iiv+ ^lalT, Thcit lie virbnl lull ; 

IOC. i ; pv. XXK. 

* Tfimi- N. Ch. Aiyar^ Afulrjihp ijOJi: SBH. i j, 1911. Cf, lIuApoiad^ 
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yavniia Jainka cDnt^in?^ a very ob$Cuj« iind mutiUtecI HLitemtitt 
which appc^r:^ to mtits that a. Yavnnc^vara trai)skted thi^ work 
from hi!s own speech in the year 91 of an unspecified era, ^vlitlc 
another person, a king SphQrjidhvaja, brought out the work in the 
sliape of4»oco Indravajr5 verses jn 191. Now IjhattutjiBla^ the 
commentator on Vkrahamrhimp tells us of one Yavanc^vanL 
Sphujidhvaja who u^ed the c^l^ nnd who, therefore^ may be 
a somewhat confused reminiscence of this set of two people — 
unless our fra|jmcntaiy text has obscured the true facts-. Kern's 
suggestion ^ that Yavancyvxira was younger than Varahaiiiihira 
Ignores the fact tliat Varaltamlhim cites a Yavanacarya who may 
well be meant for this writer, whose date then would he a.D, irty. 
We have later texts of the pataka, a t^rdtf/ut of H,ooo 

verses, and another text ascribed to Mfnaraja Yavanacarya," 
which need not be before Varahamihirar but ihc evidence clearly 
renders it difficult to rely implicitly on Jacobies dating, Mantttha 
has been comt^ared w'ith Manctho, author of the 
and this view b strongly supported by the fact iliat he la given 
as agreeing w'ith the ancient Greeks and disagreeing with Vara- 
hamihira and Saiya, The date of Jacobi is supported by Fleet* 
who lays stress an the order of the planets in Varahamihira^ 
beginning with the stinj as showing that India adopted a Je^vbh' 
Christian week, Jew'ish in respect of order atid Christian in 
respect of the names, We know that, according to Dio 
Caa:3ius* the calcndricnl ugc of the namcJi of the planets was 
regular in his time, and in 321 Constantine gave the seven days' 
week its definite sanction by appointing Sunday as a day of rest. 
It is fair, how'cver, to note that the use of planet names is to be 
traced much farther back tliaii Dio Cassius, Bud that the argu- 
meat in not altogether conctusivc^ But it is supported to some 
extent by the fact that the first case of the use of a name of this 
kind in an inscription is in a,d* 4K4, after which it is still rare 
down to A* D. aooi 

* Sflfu/rat^Aila^ \\ 

* IOC, ir 109&. MTnni u Mbo* it iHgifrtitil by Ciixkhaui^ 
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8 , Varahamihirii s Postry 

Varabamihira is often effective and spirited in style and the 
existence of hk work proves the long period of cultivation of 
the Kavya prior to h« time. Whether his own or Garga’s, the 
plight of the king who has no guide is well phrased : 

ftpradipa yaihi ratrir Hftadilyam yatha nAbhoh 
tathUsimvaisara raja bhratmty mdha ivddhvaMi, 

* Like the night without a light, like the sky without the sun, 
even so the king without an astrolcger wanders blindly on his 
way.' Misfortuties are effectively portrayed : 

^t^dhalctf carati vaknir atifracamfe : graman vanSm nitga- 
rani (a lantdidkakfUff 

ha heii dojiyngaitap^tahata rafanti: nihsvlkrtii vip<^av& bhavi 

martyasah^hah, 

* A fiTCf rEuincd by the br«2ei rag^s, seeking to devour villages* 
forests, cllics; robbed of their all, urlthout cattle* overwhelmed 
by the OTv^laiight of hordes of robbers^ the people wail mixerably/ 

ah/ijurina/a sawAatamUrfaya 'fii: m 

fira^nram fiayijJa/i 

slfHrii firajdliitft afii {&fapH Ifpaiii sasyatk : afy 

apftiaydtf aparr Aar^nfL 

‘ The clouds aloft in the $ky,. though teeming* will not yield 
their abundant water* the grain that Springs up in the hcld^ 
withers away* or if it ripens is siolcn by evil strangers*' Very 
different is the ca^e In happier times : 

k^iin A^api/aMii/iba/dnPah^am i Ki/^Aa^faHaikajfiya- 

.* m pd/ityaft/y avanipd 

naffardhcirddhydjTi- 

^ The kingly power destroys on earth the vast power of ihc foe : 
the sky rings with luany an echoing shout of victory; joyful the 
good, destroyed the wicked, and kings rule a land where chics 
and treasures abound.' The sound effect of ihi: Erst line is per- 
fectly obvious, and it is very clear in the following line, where the 
inteDSives indicate the poet's grammatical knowledge : 
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ptpIyaU madJiH madhuH sa^a kdtmHlikirt (r^van^kdri 

savt^itvinafn 

■ ■ 

bohftujyate *tithistikftsvaj^a£ii/i safidtniami &bd^ xi££isya mada- 
nasya jaydvitgh^^afj^ 

^Ifi the spring montli honc}' drink is drunk with loving 
maidens^ to flute and lute eubii]^ a. Kweet song is sung* with 
guHtSi fnendSp kindtedr food h freely shared^ and iove reigns 
triumphant m the year of SiU.' A stanza cited in an anthology 
is effective and piiintcd : 

fubAas ti^/Aa/u tavad anya/t: /^ard^mf/Jt/tdndfh 
fiuAsdm 

'fi tat Ariyd THuAAdni: ytirah saiAindm i/fii 

dar(£^aniL 

* However fair a face the world may turn to those who flee in 
baulc, their wives in shame cannot bear to show their faces before 
ihcir friends/ 

Still more interesting is the number of metres ^ used by Vara^ 
hamihtro. In the BfiaisaruAtVa some sixiy^four occutp eleven of 
wLiJeh arc of extreme rarity and of dubious form^ The Ary a 
predominates; then come verses of IndravairiS type^ then the 
^loka, Vasantatilaka^ Rathoddhat5p QiirdulavikridiLa, ^ilinl^ 
Vait^lTya, and Aupacchandasika ; all cW arc sporadic, many 
occurring only in civ. They include Anavasita, Aparavaklrap 
Kusumavidtiilp Kokilaka or Narkutaka, Tamarasa, Totaka, 
Dandaka, Dodhaka, Drutavilambita^ Dhlralalitap PuSpltHgtS, 
Pfthvi, Prabhavatl^ Fram^ika, Pramitak^ap Pratiarsjnh Bhad- 
rika, Bhujafigaprayata* Bhujangavijfuibhitap Bhramaravila^itat 
Manigunauikara, Mnttamayura, MattS, Mand^rimta. Milati or 
Varatanu* Malinf^ Mcghavltina^ Meghavisphurjita, Motanaka* 
Rukmavati, Rucir^ Vanfapattrapalila, Vah 5 asthat Vatormh 
Vidyuniuala^ Vai 9 vadevi* tj^ikhari^ji. ^uddhavirajp ^rTputa, Suva- 
danSj Sragdhar3, Svagata^ Hari^apltiUj Karinip and Udgat^ 
Drutapadap Vila^inb SumJtnikS^ Tbnaka* and i^rieties ofVldyun- 
mala. The BfAa/ Jataka uses thirty-three metres, of which 
eight have irregularities. The skill of Varahamihira is thus 
equal to tJiat of the most accomplished Kavya. writers. 


^ ZDMG. xlif. 4 Wu 
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9. Later Works on Astrology 

r.Utle need be s*id of later esponenta of this dubious science. 
FflliuyaCiiS, son of Varaliamtliira, wroie a liera^Ot^atifa^ika^ on 
nativiitRs* on wlilcli Uhauotpala commented, as he did on all 
Varahaiiiihira's works* the comment on \ha BrkaJ Juloka 
dated la gfid \ he himself wrote a I hr astro in seventy-five 
verses, lihattolpala is historically interesting for the citations he 
makes from lost works. The Vidymnaithaviya (before 1350) 
claims to put in correct language as opposed to barbarisms {af^- 
ffibda) the precepts of Vasistha, Ilrhaspati, Gargya, and others. 
Other toxts of dubiotiii an L[i| Lilly ^irc not including n 

SarhAitd and the Jain of 

H:ir^kirii Surf. Tht: may be mentioned, 

1>eCaiJ^ it the i^urcc whence \v£i^ derived the current doctrine 
of the nine jewels of the court of Vikramadhya ; ii is quite late, 
shows Arabic influence, and need not date before the sjxtecniK 
century; il was commented on m Many work? were 

written also on the auspicious moroenU for cerenioniefl, marriages , 
journeys, and so foiilii under the sl}de of MnhOrta as the first 
part of the title; and, when Arabic and Persian influence.^ 
became marked under the Mahomedan regime, Taj ikas appc^ired*^ 
the name being derived frnm Persinn Taiji^ ^ Arabic V hJlIa- 
kandia's in two parts, Sn^/td- and K/rr/a- w'as 

written in 15^7 exists in numerous mani^scH pin and edit iuits. 

On omens and progna.st lent ions there are also many late 
treatises ; the AdMir/&sd^jrn ^ was begun in 1168 by Ballilla- 
sena of Bengal and finished by Laksmanaseita, w-hile the 
i^ratr/aht, begun in J160 under Kum^rapala of Gujarat by 
Duriabharajai son of Naiasiiiba, wajH finished by his son jagad- 
deva, who also wrote the explaining drcains ; 

ihe siinflarily ofdream motifs to Marchen is noteworthy. The 

^ was written at AnahilLapaUana 

* Ed, CAlcQitii^ 1575. 

* ^I>MGp KMi, 70^ ; itxiv. 395 
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unJer Aiaj'spala of Gujarat (1174-7) by Narahari, son of Anna* 
deva of Dhara i It deab with Lhe use of magic diagram^ mark^ 
with mystic letters or syllables, as a means of prognostication m 
respect of warlike operations and adv^turons undertakings. 
From t'ersia appears to have been borrowed the art of gcomaticy, 
which is represented by iht: JtarHtiiaraAasya^ of Bhayabhahjana* 
^arman and many other trtatises of late date. Of much earlier 
date arc twO treatises un cubomaticy under the style of P^faia- 
Jkti>aff preserved aa parts iv and v of the Bower mannacript in 
bad Saaskrit with many signs of I’rSfcrilic innuencci later tracts 
are known, ascribed to Garga“ which show knowledge of the 
term Hora, and therefore postulate the period of Greek influence. 


1 {p II 111 IT, ^ iTortulPp ppi S4 ^ 
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Abacas, inTenled iq India, 526, 527. 
Abdallah I bn al-Mo<{a 0 a*, translator of 
Pahlavi Paflca/aftera, 35^* 

Abbiman}'q, king of Kashmir, revives 
study of AfaAdihd^a, 43S. 

Abhmanda, son of Tayanta, 135; K?ki- 
vJftf^Aasdray 480, 

Abhinanda, son of (^ataoanda, 135+ 
Abhinavagnpta, philosopher and writer 
on poetics, ivii, 314, 587, 388, 392, 

- 

Abbiras, 33, 34, 323^ 370, 469; speech 
of, 33. 

Ablative, with words denoting near or 
far, 18. 

Abnomiat causation (pi 6 Adva»d)^ Zli» 
380, 

AbuU-Maali NasrallSh ibn hfnhammad 
ibn 'Abd al -Hamid, AV/d^ A^altln wa 
Dimna^ 338* 

Accent, in Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, 7, 
Accusative with adjectives in uka^ 18, 
Achievement of Sanskrit poetry, 344'5)i 
Achilles Tntius, tale of Kleitophon and 
Lcukippe, 363, 368* 

Act of truth, 343, 

Adar^a, western boundary of Aryavarta, 
_ 1 1* 

Adi Huddha, 494, 

alleged author of Karikas, 481* 
Adhyaraja, i*e* Harsarardhana, 316* 
Aeban, 371, 

Aetuid^ unevenness of. 07, n. i. 

Aerial car, 06, 

Aesthetic pleasure, 388, 389, 
Agaiharchos, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, 357, ^ 

Aggavaosa, Saddantii^ 43®* 

Aguivarman, kiitg, 97. 

*^Qthoiity on medicine, 505, 

Ahfl'j*’'®’ > 54 i>fS. >S«. >S 7 - 

Ahit^ aescendanta of tlie Abhiras, *». 

Aihole inscription, of Ravikliti. rvii, 97, 
n. I, 

Aims and trainiiiB of the poet, 338-44. 
Airships. Greelt, 369. 

Aischylos, Greek ttagedian (515-457 b.c.), 

A - , 

35* ; 5*M«= of. *45- 

367* 

ja, prince, husband of TodumatL oi, 04, 
95 -^ ^ 

AJanfa frescoes, 68, 


Ajita9alru, parricide, 65. 

Ajayapala, of Gujarat, j; 35* 

Akalahka, comm, on ApiamimdAsd^ 497. 
Akbar, Emperor of India, 415. 

Aksapida, Ayd/a Sutra j 482-4. 

Alaka, 85. 

Alamk^j brother of Mohkha, 136; 
patron of poets, 161. 

Alata (Alaka, Alla fa), joint author of 
A'dtf/aprakdfa, xvii, n, 4, 394, 
Alberiinf, Arabian geographer, 512,531, 
5»J- 

Alchemy, 460. 

Alexander the Great, 33, n, 3. 
Alexandrian poetry, compared with Sans- 
krit. 347, 361. 

*A 1 i bin Salih, Humdyun Adm^k^ 35 S. 
AlliterBlion,’45, n. 1,49, 79. 97. 105,'i30, 
31 J, 218, 231,311, 313, 333, 341, 343, 

369. 373 . 378. 384. 38 <»- 8 . 

Amaracandra, Bdla&kdraia^ 1 57 ; Kdvya- 
kaij>ahia, 397, 398, 

Amarafakti, of M^iliropya or Mibila- 
ropya, 248, 250. 

Amarasinha, lexicographer and poet, 76, 
308, 339, 413, 51a. 

Amaru, 1S3-7, 

Amitibba, heaven of, 494. 

Amitagati, DkarmaparfJtsd and Subhd- 
sitarainatamdQha^ 240, 241, 497, 
Amoghavo]^, RastrakQfa king, 53, n. 2, 

5 > 4 * 

Amft^anda, work of, on the Buddha- 
_ (orita^ 58, 

Amradeva, of Dharu, 535^ 

Amiaku^a, hill, 85. 

Ananda, brother of Bilhana, 153. 

Ananda, Mddhavdnalakathd^ 293. 
Anandajhana, commentator on Qankara, 
^ xxi, D. 4. 

Auandatirtha, yamakabhdrata^ 197, n. 2* 
Anandavardhana, writer on poetics, x, 33, 

43i ^7i 105 * 3^01 nh 3i3» 34 G 3737 
386-8, 41 1, 

Ananta, EkdratacampU^ 336. 

Ananta, Vtracaritra^ 293. 

Ananta, king of Kazimir, 2S1. 
Anantavirya, comm, on Pariksdmukha- 
sutra^ 4S4, 

Anatomy, study of, 505. 

Andfaaka, legend of, 134, J 35 - 
Andhrabb^tyas, 33^ 

Andhras, 469. 

Androclus, and the lion, 356, 
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legend of, 5^4- 

Aniruddha, comm, on Sdi^khy^ Sulra^ 
489. 

Annam Bhatta, Tarkasarftgrafta, 486- 
Anthologies, 3i^, 333. 

Anthonius von Pforr, Das bnth der (ys^cl 
der alien wysefi [ sine loea et onnoj about 

14S0 , 35®' ^ » r 

Antoni us Diogenes, Greek ivriter 01 

Romance, xt. 

Annbhutit Sarasvair^mh^iydj 
AitWiiri Suhaili^ by Husain ibn "Ali al- 
Wa'b, 35S. 

Aorisls, use of, 19, ao, 63, 115. 358, 307. 
Apadeva, Afimdmdnyayapral^dfa, 474. 
Apararkfl, comtnentator on Yajllavalkya 

_ Smrti, -f47- 

Apastamba, 469, n* a ; see Apastamta 
Dharmasutra. 

Aphrodisiacs, 505. 

Api^ali, ancient grammarinii, 433. 
Apollonius of Tyana, xxii, n. 8, 
Apollonius of Perga, Greek mat he- 
malician (e, 335 B*c.; Healh, Nisi, ii* 

1 36 ; ApoUmius qf Perga^ J 896) ,537, 
Apollonios Khodios, Alexandrian poet 
(3id cent author Arganauiika^ 

335, n, I, 34®, 349t 

Appayya DIksita, polymath^ 481 ; Auva- 
laydnanda^ 396* 

Apsarases, as types of beauty, 57, 

Aptas, perfect men of Jainism, 340. 
Apuleius, xi ; MeiaPiarphosts^ 367* 

Arab rule, medbtes beiwetn civilizations 
of west and east, 360* 

Arabians, connexion with India, goy, gi r, 

533i S^7i 534' ^ 

Arabian Nights^ 360, 361. 

Arabic alchemy, 513, m i* 

Arabic numerals, xxiii, xxlv, 

Arabic terms in Sanskrit, 35. 

Archery, treatises on, 464. 

Archilochos, 333, 355- 
Architecture, treatises on, ix, 464, 465, 
Ardradeva, father of Haricandra, 143, 
n. 3* 

Ares and Aphrodite, amour of, 337* 
Arhaddasa, 29 5 ♦ 

Arhat, ideal of an, 

Ajikesarin, Calukya king, 333. 

Arisihha, Kdvyokalpalatd^ 397, 39S ; 

Sukrtasamkirtana^ 1 73. 

Aristeides, Mikdaka (not Ephtsiakd)^Ti\^ 
367, 368. 

Aristotle, xxi, 194, 361 ; Pclitks of, xviiL 
Arjuna, hero, 109, 

Arjuna Kartavlrya, and Havana, strife of, 
_ 133' 

Arjunaravonlya, by Bhaumaka, 133* 
Arjnnavarman, king, 53, n, a; comments 
on Amaru^taka^ 183* 

Arnold, Matthew, 348, n, 3. 


An amatoriay of Ovid, 550, 

Artistic parallels of A^vaghosas epics, 
_ 63, n. 3. 

Aryabhata I, astronomer, 75/ 

Aryabha^ II, Arya Siddhanla^ 512* 

Arya Deva, Catuh^i^ikd^ 71, 

Arya ^fira, ix, 67—70* 

Ar)n Sahghnsena, teacher of Gunavrddhi, 

^®3' 

A ryan speeches, 3. 

Aryavarta, region of, defined, 1 1 , 
Apadhara, Dnarmdmrta^ 497. 
A9marathya, authority on ritual (MS^ vL 
5. l6 ^, and on philosophy (H-S, i* 2* 291 
4, 20), 475. 

A9oka, emperor, xxv, xxvt, loi, 103. 
A^oka, tree, 343- 
A^okan dialects, xxv, tl. 

Apokan inscriptions, 37, aS» 

Apvaghop, poet, viii, ix, xvi, xxiii, 12, 

1®, 31 1 39 / n. 3, 45, 51, 54. 55 -<S 4 . 

91, 126, 334, 433, 440, 450, 469, 483/ 

493v 495-_. , , . - L 

ApYagho^raja, king, not identical vvilb 

Apvagho^, 55. 

Apvinikumira, Kmaminasamueeayai 512- 
Asahaya, commentary on Ndrada Sfnrti^ 


445- 

Asanga, Buddhist philosopher, Mahd- 
ydnasutrdlamkdray viii, 73, 77, 495^ 
Ascetic life, Buddhist and Christian 
legends of, 504* 

Ass in Holds skin, moHf^ 355* 

Asa without heart and ears, imtif, 357' 
Assam, king of, pays homage to Har^, 

318' 

Assamese, source of, 32, 

Assonani;e ^yamakd)^ 135, 141, 197, 19B, 
201, 212, 313. 369, 373, 378, 3S4. 385. 
Astrologers, satire of, 238, 

Astrology, 75, 528-35. 

Astronomy, 75, 516-23. 

A suras, Byhaspali os teacher of the, 499. 
Asuri, Sarbkhya teacher, 4SS. 

Athens, role of hetairai in, 52, 

Atomism, 483-7, 

Atreya, authority on medidne, ixiii, 5057 

_ 507- 

Atreya, ritual authority, 475, 

Autassin et NicaUite^ style of, 70, n, 2. 
Audulonrt, philosopher, 475* 

Austroasiatic infiuences on Indian culture, 
Prz)'luski*s theory of, 4, n. 2. 
Austroasiatic origin of the Svayaravara, 
xi, 361, n, I. 

Autumn, descripLion of, 84, 110, 120. 
Avalokiin, teacher of Vagbhata 1, 510. 
Avalokitcpvaxa (from Avfdokitos:vara 
contaminated with loktfvara acc- to 
Mironov, JRAS. 1927, pp, 241-52), 

23 2* 
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AvantI, Bhntabhi^ in, 

Avantivannnn, king of Kashmir, 133, 134, 

Avantisundavl, wife of Raja^ckham, and 
authority on poetics, 303, n. i, 34 
Ayodhyai city, 96, 1 20 j forlorn condition 
of, described by Valmiki, 4^3, 

Aznlis, 369. 

Babrios, Greek fable writer, 353. 
Babylonian iiiduencc on Indian astrology, 
53S. 

liadnraya^, aulhor of Brahma 
xxi, 45H, 473, 477, 

Bahata, Fariani of Vagbhata, 510* 
Bahudantlpntra, authority on Artlia^iistni, 
45L4S7- 

Bakhshall MS., mathematics In, 534, 

Bakihai^ by Euripides, religious feeling 
in the, 194, 

Balabhadra, brother of Govardbana, 202. 
lialabhadrn, brother of Krsna, 163. 
Baladityn, Gupta of Magadha, 74, 
Baladitya, king of Kashmir, 163, 
liilambhnUa Vaidyanatha, commentator 
on Ydj^Utvalkya Snirit^ 447* 

Balar^n^ hero, 85. 

Bald-headed man and fly, 7 /iffii/, 35^. 
Baldo, A^azfus £sa/>ust 3^9. 

Ballatasena, Adbhitiasdgara^ 534* 
Balialascna, Bhojaprabandha^ 393, 344, 
n* 3'^ 

Bali, binding of, by Visnu, 45. 

Bali ( Vala, Valin), foe of Rama, 120, 
Bana, poet, xiii, xxii, 19, 50, 53, 60, 77, 

97* n* 3i J33, i35i >33j I39i St 
153, 159, 165, 169, 173, 301, 303, 305, 
2*0, 213, 314, 335, 366, 367, 297, 299. 

3o7» S3i, 3S3i 336, 339» S43, 345- 347* 

349» 3«5> 37<5i 4'^. 445. 4^*- 

Barlaom and Josaphat, legend of, 501, 

503. 

Bartering of statues, by the MaDqas, 428, 
453^ I* 

Beast fable, 39, 343-65, 

BclUMagha, 130. 

Beilerophon, Homeric hero, 363, n. 4. 
Bengali, source of, 33, 

coco-palms of Kalihga, So. 
Bhad^akns, speech of, 586, 

Bhagala, Bhegelas, 436. 

Bhdlafa, (^aiaka^ 331, 353. 

Bhamaha, xvi, 14, 33, loi, n. i, 116, 297, 
309, ml, 338, 340, 373, 374, 575, 376, 
37S, 381. 382, 383, 385, 389, 392, 41 1, 
n. I, 410, 433, 

Bbandi, Harsa*s frieud, 317* 

Bhanudatta, Rasamanjari and Rmala- 

398. 

UaaradTaja, alleged authority on Artha- 
^astra, 457, 


Bharadvaja, s££ Uddyotakara. 

Bbarata, 13a; see 
Bharatacandra, Vidydsundora^ jSS. 
Bharatmi epic, knowu to Kumamlata, 56, 
Bharatltlrtha, part author of PamoJa^t^ 

477 ' 

Bharavi, kirdidrjumya^ xvi, xvii, 9, 39, 
87, n, 2, 89, 90, 97, u r, lor, n. i, 
loS, n. I, 109-16, 13J, n. 1, 13 3, 126, 
127, 1 28, 13c, 1 31, 132, 133, T40, 141, 
165, 20S, 209, 263, 307* 339 » 34 .'f 34 /j 
416, 451. 

Bharhut, monumental evidence of fable, 
243 ; sculptures, 352, 364. 

Bbartrhari, 116, riy, 183, 1S4, 333* 347, 
428, 429, 431. 

Bhartrmentha, 131, 133. 

Bhanr-Prapnfica, philosopher, 475, n, 3, 
Bharvu, preceptor of Bana, 330* 

Bhasa, dramatist, xii-avi, ii, 80, 173, 
36s, 271, 307, 316, 336, 373, 36G, n. a, 

451, 

Bhaskara, astronomer, 409, 525, 527. 

Bha (takalankadc va, Karndiakapxbdafiu* 
436, u. 5. 

Ehat|ara Haiicandra, 300, 

Blmfib poet, i8, 87, n. 2, nG-19, 133, 
12B, 178, 373, 375, 39S. 

Bliattiproju inscriptions, 27, 

JJhaifoji Dlk^ta, Praktiyakaumudi^ 430. 
Bliattotpala, comm, on Vaiahamihim, 
53T1 534 ' 

Bhanmaka, poet, iS, 133. 

Bhavu, proteg^ of Nagaraja, 234. 
Bhavabhmi, 53, n. a, 132, 381, 41G, 462, 

4 ^^ 3 * 4 ^ 9 * 

Bhava Mifra, Bhdvaprakd^y 50, 
Bhavaviveka, comm, on Nagarjuua, 495. 
Bhayabhanjona^arman, Ramaiarahusya^ 

535 * 

Bhe^^a, Bhela, authority on medicine, 505, 
50S, 509. 

Bhiksacara, grandson of HaTM, 159. 

Bhil Amalia, 522. 

Bhillas, 285. 

Bhima, poet, 133, 

Bhima pala of Ikngal, patron of Suref vara , 

BhTmaratha, legend of, 46. 

Bhisma, hero, 125. 

Bhoja, king and polymath or patron, xiv, 
xri, n. s, S3, 153. i9J. 397. 336 . 393, 
395 , 46+. 465, ^8*, n. 4, 489, 491, 5 = 7 : 
su also Bhojorujii. 

Bhoja, prince of Kashmir, i6o, 169* 
Bhojadeva, of Kindcbilva, 190. 

Bhojaraja, recension of CanakyarlUiy 328. 
Bhuma, Bhumaka, Bhaumaka, Rdva~ 
i^rJunJya, 133. 

Bhu^a Bhatm, rather PuUna, son of 
Bam, 314. 

Bihaii, source of, 32, 
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Bibari Lai, Sat'sai, a 01. 

Uilhana, poet, xxvii, 14, ji, io 3 , n. i, 

iss-8f 

Bion, 370. 

Bismar^, GeriDai) statesman, 459. 

BlacA Vajurvtday 438. 

Boccaccio, VAnuto^ style of, 70, n. 3* 
Bodhayaoa, philosopher, 478. 

Bodhisattva ideal, 7 a, 491, 493* 

Boethius, style of^ 70, n. 3. 

Bombast, of Gau^ 

Boro Bodur artists, 493* 

Burrowing, by poets, 341, 343* 

Bower MS., 507, 509, 510, 535 ; language 
of, 33. 

Bfhaspati Cippata, 134, 164. 
Brahmagupta, astrologer^ 41 1, 531, 533, 
534, 536, 537, 

Brahman, god, 99, 154, 3or. 

Brahman if^ attacked, 340, 
Brahnakvaita^ country, 85. 

Brahmin, kinds of, 338, 

Bran, Irish king, legend of, 354. 

Brother’s life versus husband's, 

355;; 

Bud, Syriac JCa/i/a umi Dimna (ed. and 
trs. F. SchuUhess, Berlin, 1911), 557. 
Buddha, 139, 333. 

Buddha Blktla, Ratnaparikid^ 465. 
Buddha biography, 493. 

Buddhaghosa, Buddy st philosopher, 363, 

436- 

Buddhagho^cirya, PadyaKuddmam^ 143* 
Buddhapalita, comm, on Nagarjima, 495. 
Buddhism, Buddhists, 63, 64, 148, 159, 
»43. »49» 3 7o» 285. 3or, 315^ 34^, 443t 
45®i 47*1 474 j 488, 490, 491-6, 499, 

500^ 

Buddhist Tantras, 496. 

Budhasvamin, Brhatkaihd^lekasamgr<^ay 
27 *» 273^5. 

Bums, Robert, refashlom popular songs, 
334. 

Burzoe, Pablavi translation of the Fa^a~ 
tantra, xivii, n, i, 357, 

Caesuras, 90, 108, 417. 

Caitanya, 3 19. 

Cakora, bird, 341, 343. 

Cakrapani, continues Da^akum&racarita 
397. n. 3. 

Cakrapanidatta, comm, on Sucruta. no? 
Cakravaka, bird, 343. 

Calderon, Chinese parallels to, 504, 

Cambodia, 507 ; Sanskrit inscriptions of* 
16. 

Campa, Sanskrit inscriptions in 16 

Ca^ya (possibly Canikya), ivii* 461, 

6°5 I SM also JiLauttliya Artha- 
fdstra. 

Can^Sj PrdAr/a/ajhanaf 433. 


Canola maidens, interconrse with, in 
Buddhist Tantric ritual, 496. 
Candaladc^-i, Rajput princess, 155. 
Can^ilas, depres^ condition of the, in 
Gupta timeSi 75, 99. 

Candamari-devata, 333. 

Can^e^vara, Smrtiraf»dJtanf, 4 |S* 

Can^i, goddess/135, 

Candra, Cdrtdra Vyakarnfia, 431, 433. 
Cnndraditya, king, 305, n. 1. 

Candrakirti, commentator on Nagarjuna, 
493 - 

Candragomin, ^riya/£^AadAarniiiJtiWy{i, 
7 i» 72. 

CandragopiD, 73, 

Candragupta 1, 74, 78. 

Candrxgnpta II, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80. 81. 
Candragupta Maury a, 328, 394, 459. 
Candragupta, poet, 339. 

Candralekb^ princess, 188, 

Candrap!^, hero of the AmArmAi?4, 331. 
Candra fa, revises text of Su^mta, 507. 
Cangadeva, grandson of Bhdskara, 524. 
Canpaka, father of Kalhana, 1 58. 

Capala, form of Arya, 418, 

Caraka, medical authority, xiiii, 13, 461, 
486, 488, n, 3, 506, 507, 508, 509, 

_5j3* ^ 5*4-^ 

Camya^* authority on erotic^ 468, 
Cardonne, translation of Turkish Afmwrd- 
yun Ndmekf 358. 

Caritrasundara Ganin, 143* 

Cariyapifaka, 68, 

Carmanvatl, river, 85. 

Carvikas, 499, 

Cases, use of, 31^ 

Casfana, K^trapai of Ujjayini, 491 
Castles in the air, 363, 

Cat and the candle, legend of, 364. 

Cat and mice, fable of, 343, 

Caiaka, bird, 343. 

Catullus, 194, 345 ; 26, n. I* 

Caura, Cora, poet, 1S8, 

Celsu^ osteology of, 514. 

Cercbralization, 37 ; perhaps dne to 
Dravidkn influence, 5. 

Cetasihha, oppressed by Warren Hastings, 
337 * 

Character and extent of the use of Sans* 
krit, 8-17. 

Chaiactcristics and development of Sans* 
krit in literature, 17—26. 

C^racteristics of Old Prakrits, 29, 30. 
Characteristics of the ■106-11- 

CharaaerizatioQ, 335. 

Charadrioa, legend of. 3156, 

Chares of MyUlene, id. 

Charioteer, discusses etymology with a 
grammarian, lo* 

Charition, farce as to adventures of, a- 

r Kashmirian historian, 163. 
Ltuldien s diseases, treatise on, 509. 
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China, Chinese, 75, ^92, 49a, 494, 495, 
537,518. 

Cbiistiim in/laence on religion, 480. 
Christian Fathers, xxL 
Christian legends, and Buddhist, 503-4* 
Christoph oros, l^end of, 502, 
Chronology, lack of, J55, 

Chuang Tse, parallel of his thoughts 
with Calderdn's, 504* 

Cidambara, Rdgh^a^a^fuiaviyajddctvJyay 
138. 

Cintamani Bhal(a, (^ukasaptatiy 291* 
Citrakkta, mountain, 43. 

Clearness of sense ^prasM€p)y 50, 374, 377* 
Cippota Jayipida, 134, 164, 

Circe, Indian parallel to, 363, 
Classihcation of figures of st>eech, 398^ 
Cbndian, Roman poet, 169, n. 2, 

Coin, legends in Prakrit, 16* 

Colas, 154, 155* 

Colonies of Indians, 386, 

Compounds, case oli 97, 311, 313, 316, 

^ 337» 33I1 379^ 3«T, 3% 39^» 39'* 
Confusion of gender, 33. 

Confosion of simitars 3S0, 

Consemants, as affecting style, 390. 
Constant dn Hamel, legend of, 364. 
Constantine, makes Sunday a day of rest, 
53t* 

Contrast by dissimilitude ^y^ir4kd)y 213, 

374» 380, 399, 

Cookery, gri. 

Cool season, description of, 84. 
Corroboration ^rihQntitranydsd)^ 106, 
374* 38^ 

Crusades, effect of, 360, 

Cubomancy, treatises on, 535. 

Cyclic quadrilaterals, 536* 

Daksl, mother of Panmi, 43=, 
Daksinavartanatha, commentator, Si, 87* 
Dallana, comm, on Su^mba, 5^7* 
Damasktos, neo-Platonist and director of 
the Athenian school (a.d* 510), 535, 
Damayaml and Nala, tale of, 140, T41. 
pamaras, of Kashmir, 159, 160. 
Dimodora, grcat-graiidfalher of Dnndin, 

XTl, 

Damodara, of Dlrghaglio^ family, Vdm- 

Damodara, son of Laksmidhara, Samgl' 
tadatfaf^Ut 466. 

Damodara gupta, AWfowi'jfffo/ii, 336, 237, 
Damanaka, 249, 250* 

Dana^ mciij'y 384* 

Dandin, xti, xvii, 0, 6, 19, 3^* 

49t 59 j 93> !0*, 1 16, 366, 36S, 371, 

39<i-330* 308, 316, 338, 340, 363, 375, 
378, 377» 378, 370i 380, 38 381, bHt 
384t 389, 461, 462. 

Dardic branch of Indian race, 33* 
Daidura liills* 94. 
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Dagapura, city, 85; panegyric of, 79; 

B^^abAdsd in, 38$. 

Dafama, country, 85, 

Dative, usages with, 18. 

Datuka, of Patalip^tri| a-uthority oa 
erotics, 468* 

Dattaka Korva^raya, father of Migha, 
124* 

Defects in poetry [d^sa), 374, 

Deinias and Kymbas, 369, 

Deraokritos, Greek philosopher, 356- 
Deodars of the Himalayas, 80, 

Derivative forms of the Fak^ai<mirAy a^g- 

83* 

Deva, Baiva, 430* 

Devadatia, version of ^ukasaptaiiy 29 a* 

De vadity a , father of "Irivikrama Bhatfa, 

33=- 

Devanna Bbofta, Smrticandrikdj 448* 
Devaprabha Suri, 143* 

Devasmiia, legend of, 284, 364* 
Devasvamin, astrologer, 530, 

Dhannmjaya, Da^arupa^ 366* 
Dhanam|aya, Ndmamdldy 414. 
Dhanamjaya Qrutsklrti, 137, 

Dhaoapala, Tilakamd^jarly 27 a, 331 j 
Fdiyai^thl^ 415* 

Dhanurveda, works on, 364. 

Dhan van tart, author of a m^kal glossary, 
96, 414- 

Dharmad^, imitates Bana, 337. 
Dharmakini, philosopher, xxii, 30S, 
Dh&rmatiatha, a Tilth akara, 1 43. 
Dharmarija, Viddnt^parihhdldy 478- 
Dbavalacandra, patron of Mari) ana, 263, 
Dhoi, poet, Favanadutoy 53, 86, 190, 

3T9, n. t, 230. 

Dhvanikara, 393, 396. 

Dialects in Sanskrit, 4. 

Dialects of the Afokan inscriptions, 3 7, a8. 
Dialogue in Kalbana, l6g* 

Didactic fable, 342-65, 

Didactic tile, 193-5. 

Digambara Jain monk, 301, 

Digambara?, 38. 

Digniga, philosopher, axi, ixii, 81, 107, 
484, 485. 

Digvijaya, of Raghu, 93. 

DUipa, father of Raghu, 93. 

Dio Cassius, 531* 

Dio Chrysostomos, 370, 371, 

Diophantos, astronomer, (^. A,0. 350- 
75 j Heath, Di&phantus cf Ak^nn- 
dria^ 2nd. ed. 1910), 515. 

Dipamkara, Appavaidy^ay 465* 
Dire^tmrium vit^ humanity see Libtr 
KeHtat Dimrt 4 Uy 35S* 

Direct speech, love of, i4lr ^45* 
Disadvantages of poetic form in Qastras 
41 [. 

Divakaramitrai a Buddhist sage, 3^8- 
Divodasa, king of Benares, 507, 
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Doctors, satire against, 358. 

Dog flesh, eating of, in Btidiihist Tantra 
ritaa), 496. 

Doni, La Moral Filosophia del Doni and 
Traiiati divirH di Sendebar Indiano 
Jihsopho moraU (Venice, 1552), 35S. 
Double entendre^ 7, 8, zi, 97, 1 27, 141, 
igip 31 1, 315, 2 t$, 357, 31 1, 

345. 49^* ..... 

Doubling of consonants, forbidden m 

passionate speech, 9* 

Drdhabala, reponsible for recension of 
Caraba SamAt/dt xxiii, n, 3, 506. 
Drama, lo, ii, 376, 416. 

Dramidicarya, philosopher, 478* 
Dravidas, musical recitation of, 386, 
Dravidian influence on Sanskrit, 4, la. 
Dravidian words borrowed, 474* 

Dubois, Abbd, Le PantchataKtra on /« 
cinq ruzes^ atra.. 

Duration of gestation, 502, n, 3, 
Dnrgasihha, Vriit on ICdtanlra^ 43!, 
Durlabharija, Samuiiratiiakay 534. 
Durlabbavardhana, king of Kashmir, 163. 
Durvinita, of Kongani, alleged commen- 
tary on KirdidrjHmya^ avii* 

Dya Dviveda, PLUimcdijarl^ 339, 


Eagle and tortoise, fable of, 355. 

Eastern Hindi, source of, 32, 

Extern Pr^rit, 27, 38, 

Eastern school of Prakrit grammarian.^, 

bit 433. 434’ 

Egypt, possible influence on India, 367, 
n. I, 517; account-keeping in, xxiv, 

n. I. 

Elephant flesh, eating of| in Buddhist 
Tantric ritual, 496. 

Elevation {uddralaj uddrali^a)j 374, 377, 

390* 

Elixirs, 51 1. 

Elks in Black Forest (Caesar, De Pel/o 
Ga/licOy vi. 27), 356. 

Em boxing of stories within stories, 244, 

345. *55. * 58 . 3 >9. 3*». 3<»7. n. i. 
Emotion (fiAaiia), 63, n. 3, gz, 373. 
Encyclopaedic learning, characteristic of 
Kavya writers, 348, 

English, as a vernacular, xxvi. 

Entering another's body, m&ti/f 343* 
Epanthem, 523. 

Ephesos, story-tellers of, 367. 

Epic, 12, 13, 46, 47, 93; see also Ma/id- 
hhnrala and Ramdyana* 

Epics, as aristocratic literature, 13* 
Epigrammatic style, characteristic of Fla- 
vians and Kavya, 348, 349. 

Epigrams, 208, 209. 

Equal pairing {puiyayop^td)^ 313^ 

Erasistratos, Greek physician, 514. 


Etienne of Bourbon, 36a, 

Etymology, 212, 

Euphutt^ by Lyly, 370* 

Euripides, Greek tragedian (4S0-406 
B»C-}, 195* 

Exaggeration, 97, 212. 

Exhaustive statement ipiH^amkhya)^ 313, 
Explidlness of sense {arthavyakii}^ 50, 

374> 39^* 

Expression of pleasure 380, 382, 

3S9* 

Extempore verse, 80, 344. 

Eye-washes and salves, treatise on, 509* 

Fables, x, xi, 242-65. 

Fa-hien, Chinese traveller, 75, 99. 

Fairy tales, 39, 40, 266-93, 

False ascetics, modf^ 343* 

Farce, Charition^s adventures, x. 

Fate, 167, 

Feminine forms of certain words, lo. 
Figures {alnmMra^y 105, 1067 35*. :179 j 
380, 381, 3S2, 38s, 3^, 390, 391, 392, 

393. 394. 395» 391^- 
Firdausi, 366, 

FirenMiola, Agnolo, Diuoru de^U anl^ 
mali ra^onanli tra loro (1568), 358, 
Firmiciis Matemus, astrologer, 530* 
Flying birds, mol if ^ 363, 

Flying machines, Yavanas experts in, 279^ 
Fools, talcs of, 283, 

Force {pjas\ quality of style, 50, 327, 374, 
378. 379. 38 39^* 

Foreign invasions, alleged effect of, on 
development of ifjc Kavya, 39, 48, 49. 
Fox and eagle, fable of, 355- 
Fox and raven, fable of, 354. 

Frog hymn of Rgveda^ 242. 

Frog maiden, legend of, 489, 

Future middle, in Classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Gadidbara, comm* on Raghunatha Qiro- 
m^i's Didhiti^ 485* 

Gadadhara, father of Vangasena, 5 1 1* 

Gal land, Les conies el fables i/idient/es 
de Bidpdi el de Lob man (Paris, 1774)^ 

358* 

Gana, Ap^dyumeda^ 465, 

Gajie^a, Grahaldghava^ 523, 

Gondhara, 369, m i, 370, 371, 
Gandharva, 94, 95, no, 219, n* U 
Gangadatta, poet, 211, 

Gahgidbara, poet, defeated by Bilhana, 
*53’ 

Gangefo, T i/lvaeinldmanl^ 40S, 484, 485* 
Gaiga. astrologer, 538, 531, 535. 
Gargacandra, of Lahara, 139. 

Gargya, ancient grammarirLii, 422. 

Garlic, treatise on, in Bower MS, of, 
509- 

Gaum^in^ authority on Raja^astra, 450. 
Gauga, Gaudlya, style {mdrga^ *59t 
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111 , n, n ll'r *1*- 

Jlt6> M7. 37», ?V9> 3?.' -AV' ^ 
iiptn<ir of AMMt, 47?, 476^ 

(tju^pdddr comro* cm A'^iWin, 

4 ^f 4S9. 

C^uifoAf directive in ^rikril^ 

Gt(i^ Tiotnc i«rmKiji of, iSj, 

Gpvy^idiljiAk aatOia. oa 

GenUive, uk»o^« 

Cw^jfapKjTi 519- 

Gconunc^fllKiTOwcd bylmUafroEii ?cni9k, 

■635“ 

Gcrtud, fomis mU^ in ud 
10 ; Hm plifKd 

B*rt of, JjB. ^ 

n?fuudLvet^ uirodfid OK ofj in claiiwl 

GbA};ikJirpBn, jO. 

Gfac»|«EnRkKn, Bflitioriiy ofi mKizw^ 41^, 
Ufpiifit, «i iotennediArkri nf tnle$, 

CtmAr tnfcri^km of RTidradiOT4n, 4^^ 50. 

GcMTiiint indUn. on,. £00, 5^l> 

God, In 46^1 Oi 9p 4^3^ 

4*4t 

GotiSef apiTocuiH ladbn pcwctrjp el* 

Gnlilrti Jirl^irtnliy by VkcidbjiTiH^ 

Cnlbd^itht, «4lirt ofn 
OomiLkhJ, mioEiio: of KtrirnbjiwbLii*, 
371. 

GcMunddp of klni^ of KbIlTnJrp I Avp 

KS3* 

Godudlyiip ■utlmiiily uu Ofotict, 4W- 
GoonrdTya., ^rjunm^LcuOp 437P 
Cjontkjjralnip nnthmily on «rdrcklp 4<iSj 


uilia 


GonuiLa^mLnip fnmninrinnp. ilj. 

GoiAlli, legrod of,, 1^71, 

GojdniUuip Tcviifl /JapitJtw^anii^t^ 

^97-i 

Gwpcl cumilvci, Buddbis^ parnUck, 
Goil fried of :Sir .mLh iir|Tp ZWj/Ijjt n«-i 
C^unlhum, ,iDti, <:3, igo, iq}, joj, » jp 

„ 3*r. 

uovlEUla^ t^Acb^t of QanLaLn^ 47&- 
GovmdBCjuidn^ of Kantoj p 44^- 
r^ovitidiiri,^^ cTTm TTiwii Bt y m A/ijvn, 445, 
GndiavBrmui^ 6UldrbirL ktij;, 317* 
Crmnunuimi, of, un derdo^ 

menl uf InnEUJl^p 4. 5^ 

Crncnmatlcut H6vym bjt ^4- 

GrAKffl] do]pliiD,i mdi/r 357- 
Oiocdy JackHl, Inle dfp 3&3 p 
G rptit fible 35J-7' 

ClTttfc InducfJcOi 47i 73, SOf (4E. 4 ^p 

3*5 -i 5 p 6ifii iJiJw |30p 535-B. 5 ^^ 

531-^ 


Gmk DNfidnCr ind jcnrc on tnditp 3I J- 

15- . 

itDderfrsGi o\ Indkn namr^ l&t 

Grcdfip 3y* > . 

Sir GeofnAt theory of ftUni* 

liftn Apubhivl^p 
GuIih^ d^ro^^ 0fTirik7<p 3 1 3' 
Gobucna,of Vilibhi {An P. 

GsbyalcMp moonlam ipEHC«t 1 10 . 
Onjiuili^ 3dt.p 

Gnian^ in United VhiTift«i| 33 - 
OaMini Uyle of, :o, n. 3 . 

Gnminip U/v^icpa^aJ^i *A4- 
Gni^hbuljAf 536- 

Gn^ACUidm , aifr 

Goo^^by.Af jS* 40, 14^1 

jM-S 7 p 300 , 307t 3>=; 

Gni^lnv Oiiddhul pbdDKHFnerp 4 »k. 
Ga^f[ddbit tinruistiift 1 S 3 . 

CnptB dynasly, Suukrit llomiibet undrfp 

* 5 . 74-7r,6?o 
GnEynra, Gki 


uxjara,. J4, 31, 3 Jk M* 


l^lp J33. 


lUlAp 7^1 OE1. 4t Si “f^p 54 i 

ao j, J33-fr 434- . 

Hnid^yodba, 44“ 1 

P«ti ™7' 

Hitiytnihfl, p«t and |;Tnniraaruu, [», 

133- 4Mi 

ConkiriH o£L CAdttdtUJ^^f 4^^** ^'' 
HflAup bildr 34J" 

[[■.rndattak a. mfirollUlti 39 1 ■ 

HaivULla, /Wflwral^^f, JfflJ- 
HaradHlU 

ILuntibbjidftta, jwitron of CandEfinn, 
44^' 

Iliribbad^f JfliD pbilOTopbtr, 497, 499: 
dn‘i‘C ofp snip Mii- 

nnricnndi^ anthof, 3P^, 

Hnrtnoi^T»p />Jtd#wJ^wr(wd^^/Wd/ffT I45i 

Haftc^rAr 7itoWA«i/A'ffw/i‘p ajA, 
IlKibara.p frtlrOO 0* Imt;*]!*. 4*4- 
Harin3r£yAJja^ ^ ^I^lhiLi, ^9- 
HaAfc^i^ of SankUdrajEuplTipp 

T^p ?Ji 7% 9^ 3J^- 

Kflilto, nuthoklty OB iBKlidnCi ?05 p 309% 

Hnrup l^uig of Katiiuii «viu<. 33t 7?p 
I J4 p 134. l^Of n- 3, J0l|. allj 314, 3l3i 
333 * 337p 3*^'^ 33-9t 

"Od Ko*binEr, 53a* 354+ 
Hiufldcvip 435 P 

Har^t 0* KnPMii- 
Hnifiaklrti 55+^ 

Uar^ u^oadir 3*-^P 3^^' 

Ha^tlpdkL 153. 

1 J3iJsiBainplu llUCnptiuBof KM^' clap 4 1 . 
Km tncoTjf of t.1kc bwte* 45”“ 
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ajCa* 

HekAUioc « MiliitcHp »■ h 
HckiiijA, Ktikmiriui hUitCTliiflt 
irc!«i| of^ n. 

Hc1kqdoro9» 368L 

]ZMrui:aEidi^ Jijii palyjutli^ 33* 

I jJp Uj, Jp, 34 Ei 

3 ^ JoIt ^34* 4f4t 4^6^ 

„ 4Jir 4 Wp 4»l* 4 V- 

Heiriidn, C^iiriMu^ttf-uifiiKd^, ; 

jri. 

lIcm,trij4iyA, AofAiInl^Miala^a, tt. g. 
HrpA, guadnt In Mitnnnif uir, 
tlrradotoi. Creek hUuirim. 1 4S1 3Si, li 5. 
35ft. ^ 

Hcrnphiln*, Gieek phptcUet, 314. 
HciIm^ 35a^ 

f 3p J|9i, y:n^ 

He»Tnci«rr 370, 371. 

Hlmilay^p nitiAii^Uijn, 8 gl ^p 94^ 
Hloajw Khocl of 
lllodlp LugiLft^^^ »g j litETxtnrc, 
HippqkleMci'' majriigfr, 355. 

Etippoknlcfip ([jrcfik jilijni^iuip jd j, 

H!™, father oi CrThjirKip 139, 

T/trti, 7*^ n, 7, 

KiRtnrhini philoH^y^ 4^ 

Hbtorlcil EOtiltiodp Luklti|t 4101 

Elulbty, mie* of wx*ktKn flf IndluA In 
ickoUflCr 145-7- 
Iliiiw Tung. |^, 164. 51J, 3,9^ 
iloh^p 451, 

LlDchip^cb^p iiifj irri^ 

Hpmcri 5J3r 5® ^ 3®St 
ifOEiLttiPE^eulati^ 3$^ 

Honc-Actlip. *fj 496^ 

Horte laerUitf^ lu ligu of ^lAtnqont 

pnrWCTp 74, 

Kniua lufirice, 131, j9j, ,55, 363. 
lIuuhMtrs TiKdicfti diaam of^ gi 4, 

Huas 74, do, flip 166, iij, 317^ 

iluAAUi iba * Ah ml Wfi-St, 

Hii|kAp king orKnibRiir^ 

Hu^Hp iniarlptloa ofp t|, n. 1. 
14 tm)IAp uiruoatnrrp ,a.ik arn-ii*' 
itealh. Mrf, Grtfi mtCa, ^ii' 

JIJ, ' ■“ 

Hrfwt^le (>/i;pc7»4 f ; j78, 

Hjper-!?*jwibi^ 13, 

Ti3*»l uf rrobiine f 

ffricfi Vrdic tiniCf p 4t,n I ^ 

lh|TikDp 93, ’ 

ly 6t* 3W. 

lllnitnUM, jfto, 3^ 

ImpctiElw mixid, ri^, ^ 

)EP7icrfrf4 Ionic, ttjp 30J, 

^*"^**^ fivoorilt rmulroc- 

liaCCTtp U 1 MbMy, 194_ 


JadUp koowd in Egyp^k 
Indirect oxpTWon (/trJTifjv^/o), jSs, 
3^a, 54®^ 

Tndnip pdd^ iro, iti, 

IixTfi m, 337, 

Inrlnp^mm, j^mnurluL, 43 Ti 
IndfUtla^ plai^ i>f Atinnm V pm^^ce^ 1 1 flv 
lortrayidbap hene of Cajidiipl^ 31 1. 
Indukon, father of Miilhavaharai, 311. 
lodfloiAtr^ wife of Ajt, 9ip 94 p 93. 
En'erdDce^ m- oppevetj io m^gcuian, Ia 

InAaiilTCp Ion of nrictlei oTp in CIauuI 
Suiilmip 6. 

lB*tri|rtiMg lueof^mkrit In, 14 p iy 
Tnuiljifiocii, 311, 310, rt. u 
fnipirailoi] Iq |io^t7p j+ol 
T aiiintnrntmij old hu|^ca with^ 

[R|ief--NtiLq foEqiioctt^ 4^4- 
Irtm-nlinr mke, jji. 

Iregitp], 4 J^. 

creator^ Mj lOO, 

JlTarikrW*. philowpiwT* 77, 48*, 4Si>. 
Ut^r^nu^ brother of BUhanUp 153. 
h%pQt IfiAciEpiloot fStTLll 
liii* vonhip^ ia Tndiap j- 

I isiejf, CtlQUc pltgriEBt 55 *?i* i7®* I7?. 
■4 

JiNJi, niintorof p«t of the AffiftHAlrf, 

370. 

lirckal uad SmlEjjo vqt, itory of, 3117. 
Jflenb ben Ekaxit, Hefaiew rettion of the 

3jg, 

AgailiioTi, SoiHpttiKfmfdmat*L 514’ 
lES^^p rffj'4Jn//dp 4JW, ' 

comm, on jYarofiatf^ 
,-Wfl^*^py4. n-5- 
jAgamiithi, S^disfjwFvfllia, 734 ; 

396, 397. 

J Airn](il. aathor nf J 

«ir 45S+ 

Jaiqip ijp 148^ j^o, 74a j a|fl, 36tp Ifljp 

55+» aot* +90p ^99, 500, got. 
JmmS4otmf^ ji^ 

eaitira, on 5Ct|^ 

Jakblta, ApAPp 163. 

JhI j V bt^t/ 4 ^pjdtfii ^ 

jla j JCrjiTffyijATriAfja^, 17J. 
JambkiU^tH, vottloii of 
a SB. 

;«na of ViUj, jd,, 

kin^^ Qj^ 1 3*^ 

iiQkAiroa, RniniHly on mcdlciae, eoa. 

Kmd llEnattin! lb. id* 

ajrai^tdn^ of Kmjivfi 13^ 

>7«dMtti, /fn^rrvBV/ttfei. 4^5, 

1^3, JEOp 

Jifi 4H- 

fiyMcra, dnmaiM ccinnai on GdA;^e^Ap 

4»s; 
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Juj^lErAi AtkthoT of A'jf£ 6 i ifa 9 » 

430 - 

jA.jli 3 la folhettif AbhitiAMilA, n 

J^jrijamsa/art, 

kid^, I £ 9 , j^S. 

Aia^Jt^rsmmaryfnlf 173 ; 

/Ai/li/di'ijfib MKftiMiUi I ^ J^. 

i ajMtfehi, CHukji wiMffp 154 , 
a)'UhdliiLt kiDu of Kuhiuir^ 
i 6 < 3 , 

Jajrtuidl!ia |mtnirK of ttcmA- 

cuaHn. 4jijr 

Jci»i^MClin 94 Uc ^rrk| AdldptH ia IvjLi, 

JcirSf iiLtAimcdurkA id cIvilbAtioii, j; 6 a, 

i rmfiU^iiiajai p Hc^dp 3 Hi|^ 

44 &. 

JkuLkirti, AturU-i iiy^ 

j iEuiicntp //^ni'ahpci^n»ft&, 495 . 

tii^f 1 ^. 

JiiMdLtrabii>ifi.ll]l, A^io^ 1 ^ 4 , 576 , 

4 J 0 - 

gf HltilUninlti^ fntlKT o( iSnhlUA- 
5 JI. 

XivulcAp ripcTt 5 W 1 chklHrcdV dbcuCf 506 ^ 

{ W^l^tdodj Astiolijg^f, ^30 
t^o-ifcllp KCl, 494 , 

Joel, UaLLi, Vrfwdh- <d the 

35 S, 

Jdlkn of EapOLp LiAir AWiltui 
35 ^ 

JanArRjBp orKuhinLfp Ij jp l 74 pj ?j, 
jempb <ind Potinbarp M^ty. 341 . 

JntlAikpempaiiir'afi*!- 

Jtaliui Val^uv, nylo of^ 70 , d. 3 . 
jQitiariBAndui^ wuini. on 

433 , 

, df KnJiJdjr* 

. 3 : 51 , 

, jCffbakw^p father onjElbRpn^ 

. yotirif wa, ruRiOJtijtaJLi^ 469 * 

Xao^TVjAp Pill ^rAduihdjp 4 , 3 iti» 

K^^ha kiDf ^ i^msiilv-m, 137 

Kiuntip TsriiftQ of tbe if 9 . 

Kakkeylp wife of Lh^iratha, 95 . 
XalAkiVUa, tftJfctcTfl bocritlAJJ of Att 4 - 
^TflJtAp 11 . 

Ktlainin^ dfldOa, 179 . 

*Qd of SfliytlEUlT, 33 1 . 

Kalhn!^^ hlttoriam of K wmir, ijJp ifiJp 

HTw iSir ^S 5 t 33 fl. 347 f 

p. O*. 

kaiidiiA, Ap aiip aiilp al^p IT, avt, aviip 


i Ji* 30, 39, 43 p gfp 54 , 60 , fj, 


loflp iif, uG* lijgVfcJJt 
liir 131 ^ j 140 P 145 , i 49 p t 94 p 

30 S, Cl jo^ip 2 ro, j jSp iGj, 

X II 


3 » 7 . 31 ^ i 40 . J 44 . 347 i 

37 jp iSo, n. 395 T, 413 , 416 ^ 4 .^ 1 ^ 431 , 
- 16 Jp 4 ^. 

uatinlr^, 93 ) betel aqil Ock'o^ 
paltdi of, Sol 
K sLliiilj^^ikKqii, bctnini. 171 . 

KaUa^a, S^dJtd^iAtinA^^ ^Sj. 

KalHinncliin, Gretk poet* J 97 , J 4 ^ 5 p 3 ^ 9 , 

Kalyi 5 |Bni!nlla , 4 ;o« 

KldkS, IdViff j^ad, BS, gj. 

KiiP!ai.k(ra, Kidunba king, nr- 
KlmaJeva, kiai; df Jabklu, irairdd of 
KiTuijnp rrii| n. 

KEnunUkarAp 449 , 

KaiuaI dmofiltwiAi 1 :^ |Hjilicy ul* iGS^ 
KSmamlaklp ntw, 3 ^ 3 ^ 

KdmaQHak(K 4 GJ. 

KltgapHa, kbif in /JapufrawH#«frtnr/ffp 

Klmaraps, deplisnti of, 94 . 

Kimbqjp4p Kamboja^ [*roplo-, Si+ 441 ;; 

thdr i^Mrial jpeecb mc^, lo. 

A by 3 Jrf ■ 

Katd|iiBap (pOAiibly front Lalui cHmpinJjr 

tjft 

KjtnfAkap r«nlp to^p iio- 
KanribhSlI^ n VaItMi J:fi|- 
Kb^eIa, S^Fitj 4 S 5 , 4 S 3 . 

KAdiirB, anclr Kalbil.m, 1 p^l^- 

KAiutkBmBilJ&M, Join IrifCnij Otp 
KantiluBcna V&dirfija, 

KBUjJihdlB, mODJltp S^. 

KanartK^allcgffli B« of^ Mi Oitvk fares, x. 
Kbiii 1 <b, [I eoPd. wttb Cij^UcyAp older 
form ot O^akya), tcctniei Dhpata^frap 

4 ?' ^ * ( 

Kbi^b, Emperor, xicrtip xiTui, i^i 

n. a. 74 , iGi, fioGpifl/, □. I. 
Kadicbipaktria^ hsfo of tbc 

30 ->piio 

KbiVsb^ jlB|ua|' of by 43 - 

KimliDilfr iiKrtbcr of Kliiiiinnja, 47 S. 

legaed ATT fouikdirr of lHc S^wbya, 
433 . 

KwjiiUlIxalar faibitr of D^dbabAD^ 306 ^ 

K\pibjab, friend of Funyflfika, 3 a i, 

Xaiataka, 14 ^, 

KlrkulB dysjLjiiy, 163 , 1 64 . 

KbtoAp of ^^IbAbk, 1 33 ' 

Kanudevd^ TidkldlEyamAlla, of A^bllvf^^p 

Kanintu, &p«ob of, jWS. 

Kar^liUia^ smtborilj on ibicringp 300 . 
Klux^najuiip diitiidrLcy on rUdil, 475 . 
Kif^ltua, pbitoHiplHrr^ 47 ^ 

Kaj^yupfl, nufdOELly 00 37 

AUthoriEf on nxiilebid, 303 ^ 


Irfdp 4 ?^- 


KA^yapnip 

^umar^^r'iip 439 . 
Ku^ajp Ml 3 . fiviHip 309 - 
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1314, J®4. 

iwi&e ^ S^uukiii. 17 ^ utkdil of, So, 

Kaihiuliriaii I7£k 

Kifliimrian pronucUuKoSj jSfi. 


KitjijraM, (iTMmmKiMUr n 
yarUi^ai^ lifcvl^ n, 1* Ip^ ij^ 

4=^ 4>7'' 

Kitylyuui^ Ifkk^nphrt, A^cmamdid^ 


autbf>r of 
4®^ y^i 


4*3- 

Kahili yd, KdoiUyd, mvu ; «r A'0Pf/i7(^ 
Kinri^ rlvAtp 94 . 

K»Ti^ Kdirts|w^ uid liKiAtiirift In DjiSi^ 
iSi 4;fi3. ^ 

Kdvirijd* lilUp 76, 3^7^ 

3136- 


KdTifijd Snri^ A^-^fftHr/kiri^iTv^, Krai, 

137, 138. 13^ 

kcaojd Bhd^fd, j[ 'f/^.ji?n/»if^dfi 7 p 417 ^ 
Kr-f^n^ iJtiddhiit ttck, 494. 

Kefaldp lddl« ofp 

Krydira^ fitiicr o\ 

Kc^va, laEhtr ijf knmpmijif 47S* 

K^v 4, &tbcf of VopidciTd, 51 J* 

Kc^va JWld^L^d, 436, 

XrfdK4itarniiip /i^^mdr-fA^n^muarkht^, 
4*^4» 

KhduLLa, Kashintnaji mLfl3ll«p l6j+ 
i^STHTcIi, k\n^ 40, ii. j| 41* 

KLujlia, dllr^g^ identity wlib Gaijatni^ 


__ 33 p ®+ 5^ 

King. pt^i\on tbe, 444^ 447, 45 ^5^, 
di pocta K&d piiiontp &1-4+ 
XljuidrdA, 3'»T, 

KiritH, u A, m. 

Ki^inrdhl, fan-iA, 901, 
rf/ 360 . 

Xiundp4dd£]td.p ^le^cd ■TkkhDtity lu 
Arthn^^nt 4^;, 

Kannru, dcjtxoy P3ndflTn irEny, 

137 . 

Kaq^Enbi^ loyrn^ ig, a. jp afiS, j;o. 

KaaLEdp A (ttnhrnlT?^ 94. 

Kobc^ PrlkiiCp uwnatd, 35, ti. 3. 
Kokkoka^ dTii/j>d4djijiFff^ 4<ji^ 

bnjlher of HlfUYAidlidna^ 314 

1 ^^“4 k^Spi ^9^1 193 . 

ato-l7* 

Kn-ni, klnil Ca d. la47J, aaj, 

Krwi m, kinjT, ijj, JJ3. 

XT^AlilaniRA, /Vntrojfivim, tv> 

I'lelada, 

KiAmadifVAfAp 4ffJk4?r)VAfim^ 11 47 j. 

KrAnfien, naocmbiinp 
i^pA^AkAp IfiAkLuf'npbicrp 76. 
k^Ap^ip naEliority oo tncdiclae. 509. 
KutnpjUp 16S. 

KfAErlydif of, ^ 

KjruurakiTi, veniai af iVAAJja-wAJ* 

tn^iJtd, 392 . 

Kl«iiMijja, cflmio. tm fixfl Jfi/rj, 481. 


KfcnuilllfA,. KaabmLr polymAllip a, 

*3iti. ^^6p i59r WjS+Oi 

2&3, 37(^40* aSi, 3JJp 397, 4i4 4^^, 

■PJ3- 

idf onroTTi. on AmiTTtthtpif^ 4141 

Kabcra, pjd, ^ 

Kuaunlra^ dnlbwnty on o^d^iSp j^ 6 $^ 
KnbpckblXA, %W, n. I. 

XbliftkIiarPt patimL nf VivniloTA, yAn 
KnlA^dduirA^ MiJbuttjLimdfd, 

Kullilkii, eomm, on .1/dJVnr, 445^^ 

Kqmlzip li-AT 89 p od. 

KDDiinuUw, itinu of dylon^ So. 
KamSfAdiidp lofi^ 

Q. f, [] 9 - 34 p ^o^p 336. 

KtiinBJM^pUr cmpcrni, 74^ ;6^ Bo^ 

^ ^Wh ll- 1i 

KATnifnlatA, at Siiitd- 

£dMdta, ^ili-Bp 3 ^^ 56 , 6^ 
Knrni^pllip k££#af Guittriiir, 143^ 173^ 
K atia jruv&mini^ ahk/jb^iii 0. 455. 
Kami.ritA, phOnco|iitj»| 34 1 25p 

+JS- -tTat 474. -Jfl+r 497. 499- 

KvrabbBku^A, A Rld^didp j 17. 

XuaeaIa (t, a KrartAtiif^ raiiTMfi/Tpi/tfp 

KtuiEalA SAt-iTlhAnap k\]U laA 

^ HBWip 4^. 

KdjiEaIa, SdEnTibajia of, ^41- 
Kunak^m, AkrbTiAj in, 33. 

Kurup nSlir, |_ 

Kn^nnl. dty^ qi6_ 

KofAUAt rEnpmu), 143^ 166. 

KnnmidavA, /^rt/Hfdp/oAi^ 134- 
Xuittuidpnii, E'i^JpuliA, gal, gaa« 
KaTindip of (^'QrmKiii p 341 * 


kd^AlLAuEidim, |Mcl, 704, J05. 

La FnnlJLlac, 339, 

kdf^AdoB. j, J^p, (Jotfittj utronomfr 

£j&, 

Labodl CLah&diJ^ ipccch of the wutem 
Panjit,3ap33. 

WhcT of HlJiWp 96. i». _ 
LakifnA^ Aaiydp 
371. 

Likui^^A ji^haf^, ^Elsurf td" KilP*dstAlEap 


|jk|WAadBcitB» loBjip, 43 p J9Dp ajfli. 3I7» 
44^ 

LikTmldoTA, faiher of fAlbana. ias. 
LiLkymk 3 »l, wife of B 3 lAmSiA||A VaW- 

jdfidlhir^ +47‘ 

Uksmldluj^ .^o4H^{Siam£ttta, pJH, 

44S, 

^jlddily^ kbkfi, 3^, igQp id3. 

, V«tp 

^lld, ^z^a^ 3 fn/v^jVjErJB#rv, 4a J, 

1 JMki, not Oylon^ 95 p 1 » 97 ^ 
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or At « FriUcrit 

£ni£iti 3 B.riui^ 453. 454- 
ULp^f UtfOOoOierp 

tJrtcriptlQn of* 79, 

Ll|Up dfilikc SuLiknl, jflg. 

Lawn of Middle Ago, nos a ptedat 
psnMcl to SdniLrit, rt^ 

L^bgiikTi UhlxkAii., JrtJtOMjiUj^aAas 4741 
TerJItAJtaMinudi, ^ 6 , 
f^o£k mJ (tt JrtAiij, 34lr 
LouniltTij lirvrj 
T^nkiltv cn K^^mJrr 1^4. 
IjlVl^apTuldi^ e 4 Cra}^mtp 17^, 

I Jiw* odpin or wocki on, 404^ 

L«n ofMedlEU} 

Lm%icagn^f, 40<S^ 4I3-I5. 
i.t^r dSr r/ by Kaimundui 

dis fiit«rl%p 

Zj'Act AV/f/sr ri* ^‘Wmohl^ /^tnr/iirTiriq 
Kfi'iW 4 mjwmKp by of Capt&p 3|3L 

Licctuvl prlflCfil4p muriE^ CuAilnif^pti. 

U^lvaLl, of Kk^pb^iTHi, 1 

A>™ 4 ar^dflr/'Ai* iiB. 

Llllfa aflj. 

kitm. a» lifectlajf i t^l«^ 

LiOft itkd wDadp«k«r^ kbtr ofp ^55. 
UHy f»Ticj io<S^ ^11, jtd, 

_ 175 p Mfl- 

l 4 vy^ KnniMii bbitomn (i-c. Sg-t^ A.ti,), 
m 04 l UiuniUtfLiy of hUlorixpSp 1 ^^9 
t Jc*rlyn vui Uolcrt, le^Ekd af^ ^54" 
Loivtl Buii liibctp Baudbift to 

_ Durack of, i02, 

4^1-7, 

Lohun dynuTf of Kaibtnftp. 1^4. 
iiOk wjk4^ coQibincf l/ftar^sfinniHa^ 49^. 
Loldl«ti, 4S3. 4T>, ^i, 

405 , ^;9y, ™, 

LokottAra^^dins Baiblliiil scboolp 4 ^e« 
Lollnitwijif /ArmuYdfO, 137 \ yaiifya- 
/Ivana, 511. 

LolU|a, vrriirr oa potlloi, 5S7, a. 

LobEU, j^yo, 

pretendtr La Kaxhmlrp ido^ 

Lovelinn^p of ftjitt 374, 377, 

Lucan, Horaaa poal i4S* 

"■ i 34 *i Htn 54 P- 
LuoTtiiLf^ Boouj] p04t (*'. 

, Wi 345 - 

LlU^oa {f. 1 J5-i90>, A^iCiOf Sm, 

n. 3. 

Ljdla^ ^ intermediary in tranunissioa of 

Lykaphton. Onck poc[, 36. 

L7I7, £ufiAiui, 370. 

Lync JiocUy, jg, ^0,41, 4J, 47, 48, 

Jta^WTCjli, K.f 4«i 4S®- 
MmoHDif kinu of Ujiun, 3O7. 


I 


.VXfldiLoIbliirtma, of Pafteiiir i 59 . 
ModuuiDarkcLikilii ACai1iini.Tiiadji]ki, lyu 
MiidinapUar 
^l 2 , 

Macliiwena, ton of MaradattA, 39X. 
Madkava^ brolkcf of bfijqcni^ pyt antkof 
qfp JitstftmtU/ivSvtfaf 477 j b/tniUBfUit 
430 j 474 : /taflffl’- 

477 1 

44 ?.^ 

Mldbavi, 47^. 

Midhi\^ 499, 

300, 

Mldluvakata^ ^ 1 e, 

Mvlhiva ^ittap perfaap^ name of KiTi- 
rija, IJ7. 

MadhmlldanH SaiuTaff;, /^nKiAJtta- 
AAAit, 467, 

Mmlhrii, AnandnElitha^ «cbool oF^ 479» 
Madbyad^a, 3^. 

Miidbyiiinikkp eilji 437^ 

MixcbcOf 34£p 346, ]4Qp 3^7, jfSj, 
MaifadliBv^ like SnaElc^^ 

Magba, iB, J9, 87, a. 9 , 

lEitj, D. I, 10^ II;, 116, Irg, i,i, 

n. 1, tJ 4 '- 3 l. lU. 140. f+f, tfi*. Jo«. 

96 oi J«j, 994, J 3 (t, 140, J 45 . J 79 , ;^ 4 , 

jSi. 4 ^. 4 .qi. 4 fi 9 r ^ 9 ^■ 

Magic powcrif obtained 07 Vogtp 490, 

49 ^' 

Mahidevap of Ikn^irip patron of Vopa- 
doviti 43a. 

MahkhItiT ibiine ofp S34 
MfthiiniTnanp 14]^ 

Mabaiiftn, lyric ofp 6& 

Mihaad^bika^ Hbciol of BodElhism^ 49I4 
5 fah 5 Tirap Jain I43. 

Mablrinp raitbcngiticLvnp, ;^a0. 
Mihajinaj Baddiuii tihllD£flpkT„ ac, 73^ 

r 3 ^^Mpm^ 95 - 
MtM^tTBtip EdVcT of Pn ^arilra , 

J 3 $* 

Malietidrap 94. 

3IilKnd3V¥iJmiiiuTamuiiij, dnmaliit, 55, 

el 3 *. 

Mabppmrak 

MithLirijn yjfoJtitviUtAaf 393. 

demon^ mo, 

Pirobmad Gbuni,. 

MlitOEBodnim 164. 

MaUEakanyaka^ legend ofp 6^1 
MBitrljinlpichnci], 43b, 441. 
MaEtTtyafakpEtAp 430 l 

Makimadn;p 533, 

Mab, &s, 

Mala?aj, kbi|<; nfp dd^ted by Huya, 31 jp, 

m- 

MEEliya bi^U, 94- 

MalLuaga^ Malaoiga, ta Valtyayaita. 
MaJJliiJnnaK pTCtcnctcr ed KuhmEjp j6o. 
Malla¥ldiD, 

454- 
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MalHnalha^ commentator^ ^5j ^7i 
n- 3t 435- 

SyMviidami^Jarff 497* 
MalyaTOJit, a 66, 267* 

Mamma, battle of, with Utpala, 152. 
Mammnta, KoTTyaproktlfaf xvii, 87, u* 5, 
140, 14 1, 137, 373, 3S4, 3S7, jSS, 390, 

393 . 394 . 395 . 39 *. 398 - 
Man about town, characteristic, of the, 

S'. 52- 

Manasa. lake, 85* 

Manatiinga, Bhaktdmarastcira, 21 4^ 
Mandakini, river, described by Valmlki, 
43 - 

Man^ana Mi^ra, works by, 474. 
Mandaradcfva, a Vidyadhara, 279^ 
hfanctho, ApotcUsmkta^ 5jti, 

Maii-cating monster, Buddhist and Chris- 
tian legend of, 502. 

Manikya Nan<iin, Farlkidmukhasutra^ 
484. 

Manikya Suri, Ya^odharatarUra^ 142, 
334* n. 1 , 

Manittha (cf- Matietho), 550, 

Mahkha, poet, 136, J37, 161, 172, 307, 
339 » 39^1 41 4 - 

Manners of diction, 3S3, 3S4, 3S9, 

Mam, legend of, 66, 502, 503, 

Marathi literature. 36 i language, 24, 90* 
Marco Polo, on devilries of Kashmir, 16O. 
Alaria Stuarts by Schiller, S6, 

Maiici, legend of, 302, 

Maridatla, legend of, 333, 334. 

Marie of France, 36a. 

Markandeya, Prdkrtasarvasva^ 33, 269, 
434. 435' 

Martial, 127, n. i, 3iOi 3I3» h 348j 
called from Rome, 56. 

Marlianus Caj>ella, style of, 70, n. 2, 

Mar war, ApabKmn^a loved in, 386. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, legends of, 502, 
5037 5 «> 4 ‘ 

Mas^udi, Arab geographer and historian 
(died Cairo, a. U* 956), 360, 527. 
Matahga Divakara, poet» joi, 2 14* 
Mathctnnics, 75, 404, 40S, 323-8. 
Mathura schoot, uses Sanskrit, 13, n. 3, 
Matharaiiatha, YitBvsct/tldjftiZnit'iikctsyiz 
455- 

Mat rcet a, perhajis identical with A^va- 
gho^, 64. 

Malrg^jpta, J 32, 133, 163. 

Marm-as. use of images for profit, 428, 
Maya, astrologer, 330, 

Maya, alleged Indian representative of 
Isis, X. 

Mayann, son of Saya^, 500. 

Mayura, poet, 152, 201^ 202, an, 31c 
412. » a* 

Mayuriija, royal dramatist, 33. n. 2 
Mayflraka, a make doctor, 315. 


Mai Mirtler, theory of renaissance of 
Sanskrit, 35. 

Meat, eating of, in Tantric ritual, 482, 
49'^- 

^fecca, known to A*{?/a(akra Thn/ra, 
496. 

Medhallthi, comment ary' on Marm, 445, 
473' , 

Medhatithi, i.e. Gautama, Aydya^stra, 
xiit. 

Medhavirudra, blind author, 119, n. 2. 
Medical dic^tonaries, 512. 

Medicine, 404, 408, 305-13. 

Me<1inikara, Amkdr(ha^abdak<y^^ 414. 
Megasthencs, 459. 

Meghav^ana, king of Kashmir, 163, 
Meghavijaya, Pa^cdkhydfioddhdra, xii, 
261. 

Menander, Greek comedian, 428. 

Mentha, poet, 133, 133, 307, 339. 

Meru, mount, in astronomy, 320. 
Merutuoga, coram. on KasMhydya^ 512. 
Merutunga, PrahmidhiKintilmani^ 293, 

344 1 3' 

Mestra, legend of, 365. 

Metaphors, 43, 44, 61, 6 j, 78, 79, Jo6, 
2T2, 330. 

Mctam&^hQses^ by Apuleius, 367* 
Meiamprphesti^ by Ovid, 368. 
Methodologicai principles, recognized by 
Kaufilya and Caraka, 461. 

Melon ic period* adopted in Rcmuka 
Siddhania, 318* 

Metre, 47, 48, 64, 92, 107, loS, 115, tl8, 
1^37 124, J30, 131, 137, 141 ; forms of, 
417--21 ; writers on, 41 5-1 7. 

Metrics, 405, 407, 415-17. 

Mihirokuta, Huna king, 163 ; set ike 
next, 

Mihimgula, leader of the Hunas, 74. 
Aliltsi^ay by Ari&teidcs, xi. 

Milhana, Cikitsdmria^ 311, 

Mlmaliadevi, mother of Qribarsa, 139. 
ATimts^ by Sophron, 367, 

Minnrijn Yavanacaiy'a, astrologer, 531* 
Mitanni induence on Aryans, iiiv. 

Mitra Mi^ra, Ytr^mitrodaya^ 449. 

Mii«i Sunsk-rU, 48J, 493, 493, 495, 510. 
Miiluie of languages, 39S. 

^^oggallana, Sf^ddttlakkhujia^ 43^- 
Mongols, influence of, on transmission of 
tales, 360. 

Moriyns, identity of, 23, n. 2, 
Morphology, changes in, 5, 6. 

Moschoa, Greek pastoral poet, 370. 

Moses Bassola, 139. 

Mothers, goddesses, 2S5. 

Mountains, Kalidasa's love of, 88. 
Muhammad ibn Musa ab-Khowarizmi, 
mathematician at the court of al* 
M^un, died t, a- ». S40 (L. C Kar* 
pin ski, Robert of Chtsior s 
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Translatbn of the Aigthm of a/- 
Khowarizmi^ 19* 5) j 
Muka, demon in form, t 1 1, 

Muka, /*afkafatit 3 iS* 

Mtikta, &cr%'ant of Hitrsa, 15S, 
Muktaphalaketa, VkU'adhara emperor, 
27S* 

Muktikaln^a, great-grandfather of Bil- 
baiia, 15^. 

MukuU, father of Pratiharendiiraja, ^83, 
Muladeva, typical rogue, 238, 39 1, 
Mulasarva^tivftdins, Buddhist school, 

49I' 

Mummaniraja, of the Konkan, 336. 
Munda tribes, linguistic inHueuce of, 4. 
Mnhja, king, 53, n. 2, 

Murala I. Manila), river, 94. 

Murari, A'ofa ascribed to, 4 1 2, 

Music, works on (cf. also Narad a's 
Samgitamakaranda^ COS- 1 6), 465, 
466, 

Mussolini, Ualian dicta tor, 455. 

Nachshabl, Tuihulmth^ 33 g» 

Nagadcvi, mother of iSilhana, 1 53, 
N^araja, BhCwapiioka^ 234. 

Nagaxakas, 467. 

N^^juna, Buddhist philosopher, 71, 72, 
4 /(>* 

Nagarjuiia, Yoga^ataka and Yogasdrat 
5 ti* 

Nai^rjutia, Rnii^dstra^ 470. 

Nagarjuiia, Basaratudhim^ 51 2» 

Nagas, mythical creatures, 1 34, 

Naghusa, for NahuM, 25. 

Nagojr Uhatfa, comm, on Kaiyata, 429; 

Barihhdsettdufikhara, 43 1 - 
Nairuktas, etymologists or expositors, 
^403. 

Nakfatras, alleged Chinese ottgin of, £28, 
Nakula, A^viulkiistta^ 463. 

Naia, hero, 295, 

Namisadhu, commentator on Kudrata, 

384, ij. I. 

Nancla, legend of, 56, 57. 

Nan<lM, dynasty, 4J7. 45S, 459'. 
Nandikc^vam, authority on eiotics, 469* 
N and in, authority on A\tmaftlsira^ 451, 
Narada, as astrologer, 528* 

Nurada, Bhakii^ditra^ 4S0, 

Narahaii, Rujmiighanttt^ 5t2* 

Narahari, Narapotifiyacaryd Svaiodaya^ 

» 535 » 

Narasiuha, of Orista, patron of Vidya- 
dhara, 395, 

Naravahaiiadatta, hero of Brhaikafha^ 

270, 271, 

N^f^yana, flitQpode^ay ^63-5. 

N^ayana, Alotangallidy 465, 

Namyana, SvJkdsudkdkara^amyuj 336. 
Narayana, Vrt tarot nd ki^ra ^ n. 4, 
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Narayana Bha^ta, writes introduction to 
Da^akumdroi-arita^ 297, n. 3, 

Narayana Bhatta, Mdfiotneyodaya^ 474. 
Narayana Paiiditn, Navaraina^rlktdy 
465. ■ ■ ■ 

Navadvipa, logical school of, 4S3, 4 85* 
Nay aka Bhafta, 390, 391, 392. 

Negative with finite veib, 19, 

Nentadityaj father of 'rrivikraraa, possibly 
= Devaditya, 332, n. 3. 

Neo-Platoiiists, Indian iidlnence on, 500, 
301. 

Nepalese Fatkataniro^ 246, 2d 2, 
Nestorlan Christians, possible Lnhuence 
of, 479, 

Nicula, alleged poet and friend of Kali- 
dasa, 107* 

Nigel of Canterbury, 363. 

Nihilism, 472, 473, 

Nikodemos, legend of, 494. 

NiLakantha, Bkagavnntodhdskoraf 449. 
Nllaksutbai TaftkOf 534. 

Nilanaga^ 163, 

Nine Jewels of Vikramaditya, 76, 
Nirvindhya, nver, 83. 

Nifcayadalta, pale of, 363, 

Nityanatha, Fasaratridkamf 512. 
Nominal style, 20, 3E, 25^. 

Nominal use of gerundive, 265. 

North, taste of poets in die, 316. 

North, Thomas, A/or^i 
of Doni^ 358, 

Northerners, uses of the, lo. 
North-western Prakrit, 27, 28* 

N<wiis BsopjiSy by Baldo, 359. 

Numerals, xxlii, xxiv, 527, 528. 
Numerical formulae, 2 28. 

Nuti, Giulio, Dei Gmenio di regni 
(Eerrara, i£ 33 )» 351^* 

Nyaya philoso[diy, 499, 500, 507. 

Oath, of doctors, 513. 

Ubedience of the wild creatures to the 
Christ Child, 303, 

O^ayadevA, G^dyat.'inidtfiani^ 331* 

Odo of Sheri ton, 362. 

Odyssey, 13, 61, 337, 367. 

Oknos and his ass, 354. 

Old ArdhamagadhT, 28. 

Old Gujarail, resembles Apabhranpi, 35, 
Old Magadin, 38. 

Old C^umsen T, 28. 

Old Syrian Paikaiiitttra^ 246. 

Opium, mediemai use of, 511. 

Optative forms, reduced in classical Sons^ 
krit, 6, t 

Ordeal, f^ahricated in TrLtan and Isolde, 
291. 

Origin of Sanskrit, 3-7. 

Origin of the fable literature, 242-6. 
Origin of the Qastras, 403“£. 

Onya, source of, 32, 
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Ovid, AugBstan |>oct, 194, 347, 350, 365, 

368^ 

Oxyrhynchus Fa^yrit x, 

Padalipta, Taraagavafl, 34. 

Padmaguptai 30t, n. 4^ 
radmanabhadaita, Sujiadmat^yakaxuti^^ 

432* 

Padmamihira, Kashmiriaji H&torian, 161, 

i63» 

Padmapada, PaTicapodika^ 477' 

Faimiug, Greek influence on Indian, 371. 
Painting, works on, 466.^ 

Pahlavas, 441, 

Pahlavi version of Pan^aiantra^ 346, 
259' 

Pai^hinasi, Dharmasutra^ 439, 
Paksiiasvamm, at Vatsyayana- 
Palaka, legend of, 37 a » 

Palakapya, authority on veterinary science, 
465. 

Palatal sibilant, as affecting style, 390. 
Pali, language, 39, 69* 

Palms, mating of, 365. 

Palm-tree, homage of, to Mary, 503. 
Fampaka, 390, n, i » 

Paticala, speech of, 386. 

Paficala li^bhravya, authority oo erotics, 
468, 

Paucaraira school of Vaisnavism, 4S0. 
Patica^ikha, Sarhkbya atilhority, 488* 
Pan^avas, 243, 257, 

Pandyas, pearls of, 94. 

Panini, grammanan, xsv, 5, 7, 9, ro, *3, 
17, 18, 30, 31, 40, 45, 339, 372, 406, 
413, 500, 

Panini, poet, 303, 204, 416, 430* 
Panegyrics, 149, 150. 

Paraleipsls 378, 380, 

Paramananda, (prn^rasapta^atikd^ 203, 
Paramartba, renders Sanikhyakdrikd into 
Chinese, 488^ 

Para9nra, alleged authority on Art ha- 
fdstrat 457, 

Para^ara, astrologer, 52S. 

Para^ara, authority on medicine, 509. 
Para9urama, sage, 83, 95* 

Parasikas, 81. 

Parasol*Bharavi, 114. 

Parihasapura, home of Kalhana, 15S, 
Parimala, Padmagupla. 

Parisoi, 369. 

Pariyatra, southern boundary of Aryavarta, 
II, 97; PhiitaBJidsa in, 386. 
Paronomasia (f/eia\j 50, io6, 107, 213, 
3iOt3i2, 3£L 378 i SSo, 381, 384, 39^>i 
39^* 

Parrot, as narrator of the A^ddarrihart, 32 1 , 

334- 

Parthians, 39, 145. 

Participles, 115, 358, 307. 

Particles, use of, 63, 64, 123, 


Faxvali, goddess, i lO, 385. 

Pataliputra, town, 76, 461, n. 1 ; forti- 
hcatioDS of, 460, 

Patahjali, Mahdbhd^a, xx, xxvi, 5, 7, lOi 
15, 45-^8,199, 227, 341, 308, 339, 426, 
453, m 1, 460, 505. 

Patafijali, philosopher, 490, 499, 

Patent remedies, satire of, 338, 

Pathos, 63, 68, 69, 

Patriotism, not evident in Sanskrit poetry, 
345 j 34^' 

Pattralekha, form of Rohinl, 32J- 
Paulus, of Alexandria, xxiv^ 

Pauskarasadi, grammatiaD, 436, 
Pauskarasidin , medical fragment by, 316, 
Pausanias, 354. 

Pearl fisheries of the Tamraparni, 80, 
Perceforest, legend of, 364, 

Perfect passive, 1 33, 138* 

Perfect tense, 20, 115, 307* 

Perikles, ideas of, 432, n* 2, 

Periphrases, use of, 90. 

Periphrastic perfect, in classical Sanskrit, 

6 , 

Persian tale, 366* 

Persia, Persians, 433, 511, 534, 533* 

Peter Alfonsi, 362. 

Petronius, author of Sattra or SatiraitXX^ 
310, 368, n, 2, 370 ; style of, 70, n. 3* 
Fhaedrus, fable writer, 3«|2, 355, 

Phaidra and Hippol^os, motifs 356. 
Philemon and Baukis, Indian leireiid of, 
2S4. 

Philosopher's stone, 31 1, 

Philosophy. 404, 405, 47t-504. 
Pbokylides, maxims of, 337, 

Phonetics, change in, 4, 3, 

Physwhg^Sf alleged borrowing from India 
in, 35^- 

Pdpay, Vidyipati, 359. 

nadar, Greek lyric poet, 36, 349, n. 3. 

Pindayu, astrologer, 530. 

Pingala, Chandas^ 48, 416. 

Pj9Scas, 269. 

Pi5uim, alleged authority on ArthacasLra, 

Pithamarda, as compaoion of the man 
about town, 53^ 

Place value system, 526, 527, 

Placidns, legend of, Buddhist parallel to, 
502* 

Plagiarism, 3S5, 

Plant diseases, 511. 

Plato, xxi, 367, 500; Republic of, xviii. 
Poetesses, 205. 

Poetic conventions, 343 » 

Poetics, 373-400, 407. 

Poets, jTOwer of, 165, 170, 

Patmemka^ by Ixingus, 370. 

Poison, accepted as cause of death by 
Roman writers, i66» 

Poison maiden, 361, n. 3. 
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of Atifttotlc, xriiL 
Poljbto«. Greet hbtoriKti. *^4^ 
Poly^cLoTiMi,. polniim; of Okimj 554. 
Pol>Krat»' TWSi. 3^5, tu 

Pooultir ^p«cj]^ tnUcJ-enCc of, Ofl llEcrvy 
oioket, 6. 7+ 

Poiln-ikai'c Of fludilhjLi co CjUcEbSrui 
irt, 4 ^ 4 IJT. 

PcHA^Aagoi-tjm poclrjrp ctmijUred wiih 

Sinlfcrilp ^7-51-^ 

Pfthn^ ulrDlDOT, J3.a 

P^Tifija, Itlojj of Ajioir 4in<l Delhi, 173,, 
PratihleaEMlra, 497 j 


n, f* 

PiafthlLtutt, phl'toscipbETi KXl, 475r 474» 

4^ 

Pi^lihutaiiivvnllkajEia^ fdClier of Hano-i 

3 * 7 - 

PrahhmJo'l La^ii ]KitTetff ^05, KL 1. 
rricyamxdhfXAp luci of tbr, 10 ^ 

Kadjotap 364. 

FTvIjfDOLnap ailrOtiodiaf, f 12. 

iVadjumna &5rip 


J94+ It. 

I'liCTOtlfa, M- 

P/ijya 174- 

Pnka^cmxDp coiBtntntsoo 


PiU^ip xav-xxYiE, 49 p *Mr 

^SP5pi4i.37^H 3"5> 38*- 
FlikHl cnunmaHa^ 433~1^- 
PrikTtc Licmicre, 745 » 

Fflkrii lyiifaip 12 ^^ 

PrikTit oriecnJli^ ftlkscfl for SAiitkril 


P^tiy, 39 41. 

Fnh^^ k,^1ld Ofp 65+ 

Pra^ajU^i^Bap /^^rikiidAarrn^iirm 

Xltp 4Ss. 

of SVarejij^i patron of 

VlojflfiJiiJiap 

rvaL|piMii 4 oidcvi^ ktni^ ^ 449 )i 

FraiULimulur^a, cahuOenUltnr oei 
U tflikBla, 

PrsuE4(tiinB^ oa tha Godiradf 50^ 


PrxvxraaaOap Lipiif (of Ka&htnlr 07 V^akSi 
«nJ(»J U7 IJJ, 13J, 168,316, 
FncpoutltttiaL comwonrifp 9O1 ISJ* 

Pment panidple in ort/f or 
Frimary PrdtnUj 1J^. 

PritLklitlp haistt of fkina, 314- 

]^riyaikga^ Ic^PIfl of, 4^* 

Prelon^ifon ai vnweu, 

Fiojic^tiaap Konuin pool, iS^ 34 ®p 

rrov;, in Kly]fX, Jt». 

Prc.lt ami te«tr, u*c oC U, 70^ 144+ 

„ =*fSp ^5&r 3*U.1jar 333* 

™™?i fio; of, £i9h 

Pqlakcfin, kioj;, dafi^ia Harfa. anu Jtfi. 


0. ]. 


55^ 


PiiUa^a, a im, 167. 

tribe* 

Pcili^, xaiT^ ue /luif/pl 

OKdJifl tUagnmas, £ ST* 

PnjiHlVa^iJ Alreyai akubojltyon nodicint. 


Fu^ijiwalmii brtoved of Milh3fVElI^ jal, 

321, 

FHri;PHbhvir«4 146* r6l^ 

191. 

Forotllsf, <jf l^-HJiib inBr, 16 1. 
rattifotlafltldcTt, JEf^irnivT^ 434. 
pant^tn.TTuylitvn p iktluf of Dtndatti^ 


I9J. 

Fu.rufotlamiidtviL, 4 * 4 p 

//iljiittt//p 414. 

POiranLlrDHnn |it]itciaoplliy, 47 499? 


£OOp £*7. , 

PvfpidiLDla^ Lc?m>l o^ itM, 167. 

p^uuijLota, ito, i 2 t^ 

PufE^^B^p * VidyiuSliaj*, 309. 

PiTflia^itua. iDldltt of 0^yadr«a. 331- 
Poy)iunilrap kiriEi 39, n. it 4^7t 44 *i ij: *■ 
Fjj^aUon uad GRlxm, legend of, 300 . 
Fy3l9^^0tean prohlrtn, Jt?* 


Qddciflvtr, rued in wedicioep. £ii, ^12. 


mohha, Jain iilnt, 214. 

tPijiJikEaLfc^ J4?. 

ofji 244^ 0. 4. 

Kaib.mEr oAficial,. 1 59, 
bdottd of Kn^ip 191^ 

Kagho, ^ of Di]l|kn, 93s 94. 

KagiikuiunJalLX, 7lufVC3, 44^ 

Raphanlthi CmimanE, 
i^EiuihSiu dt Biterris^ Rakmaod dt 
Bdiicrip a A'a^Uar jifsp, 

Rainj K^i^Oi dtfaipuoo ^4. ^ 
Rjimxka,mciimlptn8 
KJliBkali^p £»ndriUlicrof Bilhiinan i^j,^ 
RaJafckMin, Huddbii*, 4^- 

KJLjPi^khaFii^ 295, 

n. s; 

RIjxTekhaTVt diamatEit ud eriHo, XiUi 

aivp xaiil, 45, v.^ r, 1194 131, 133, 

305, Ip H4s J70t3i9p 334. 3 ^?p 34 ^p 

34tHi4*i343p34^p :?5‘ „ 

KijaHUbii, co^^^i(ct*d with Nagit* 

Apibhr^fX, 3*- 

Rii}avad«iiafe KaibrnhiBn prtttDdcrp Ibi. 
Blkiga, Cola piiactp IJ4’ 
kaJjjtU, iiAtional eidrtofi 150. 
R3iyavanl1iBAAp btoxhtT of Harj4*, ^17, 

KljfikfH, lEltcr of tfxrpip 317+ 31S. 

Rlmt, laltwf cjf SomadtTOp 2W1. 

Karrtm tt/Op (on hil killing of CambQka^ 

Ut PrUatr* T^D- 97* 




I alOp 17 [. 

Ranidp patrOQ of Va-indcvi, 9SJ, 

Rtnaaciidfap kv. 

Kimamodnip XVirir^pdiaiiJflW7,^ 430, 
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Kfsi^cvicirs, Kn ol Klhina, 

U5^ 

RinuHrt, fij, 

l%uiu XAtlfVftn, ^4^^ r^Or 

Kliplncij 9 ^ philuHiphcrp 475, 47S, 47^>, 

491J. 

Rtipapaiji, 174- 

k&nuinidEAi izacQuuinEAEo^ on Amimr^ 
n. j, 

Rljsa TorkAvIg^i^a, ci>iimiQin ti^Eor ■□*! 

[ru^Brun, 33, iJ4. 43 J- 

kSnf; qI K.nllmirt 

Raninii^innlEK oi lihnp^ /fifjirt 4 rtl^a^ 
Riffmkuta, 

KAtL, w 3 fe (ft Kinu^ 97. 

RaL^pIcdth RAjSjibIc* Vij;TjtTin, 

104, 315, lift. 
kMjin^rkhqTii^ 

*(JW^ 4?fr, n. 5 b 

R 3 «u;ui 4 A ?inliT(t )piuiiiniimn|. 455, 

4 ^ 

RiMna^ fotS cf Rama, 95, Tjfi^ J.17, 

t 2 i>* 133. ^ 57 r I 9 S- 

by LlUAtitnnliA, 155^ 

KjKTKsiadra^nmiQcntAW Wl Aiuaru, 1A3, 
n. 3 , 184. 

RjiviilrnF, 9S. 

KAv^kTrtW \^i\ Q7i n. 1. 
kA-uiyiia, /^xirntr/^ira^ii^ 4^. 
HiTAmuknt^, eiti 

^09, 4(4. 

Hc 7 iEaiwni,cRn. 1 i^r| oiiRdiRitEi litcnlEiTt, 
347. IP. t. 

kuuiHlmc^irM of ^46-4^1. 

Roi ^rntcni, of fAydcbiu, po3. 
k^fuuuupcufSfiinhrPi litonin-ttB Alla^^cd, 

39- 

IlcJxEblui ( totf. 

ql J'lHtO, niU. 

Rw^tUtiOfip as diJiriUuuil KntilfKQt of 
KfllhijgnS hlillEKy^ 

Rcn^rldb3fi}p Samfu/sUfra/rakiff^jtJ^ 
470, n. j , 

RhflTnpfiaLEoi. of, 

Rjubl^niiji'tHl tTiJ-ngjrJp 5 j6. 

KilharjAp adal^ef ia Kavibiaif, lOl. 

RLiUf, (JJ^ 1^1. 

Kofaakv of, 5<J4. 
komakn, 

Rnlnlinii of carti on axk, gjj . 

Rudra Ilbatpt, wnict on [tcmIca^ jKj 
3 !t 4 , ti. J* J 54 , 

HniEra^an, kint-, i^, 16, 49, 50a 

RodraiW^Ap ^^mni^T^rcm, a*. 
RoHTaniadcTJlp ctnumcniak^T oa AtturD 

]!^3 p n. 3. 

RBdralii, wnitf pnctiri, jj, 33, j. 
33 *i, «:*♦ XTO. i:a, J 4 ^. as-, ags. ^ 

KDp&, |iOrt (tKtolV yClO A. I>.|, 33^». 


RQpA^OfVjlininp 903p 3T9 j. 2iQf 33^ 
kQpaTAll, Lr^entl of, ^i 
Royja|;]|. M^tk^nnonKUtitf 257 , 5 gfi, 
4'U 

^abaru*lffi 4 l«p fOmmenlali^r ua liie Piir- 

Vjuflj(n4ftsip 34* n. 3+ 475. 474- 

^alra epocbr thcdriEii i>f n. 5 . 

5^. 3SI, »if, 441, HJ 

^ikipy^ACiAp anciMpt i^fankmaium^ 413, 

^ ^tlbhadtip Ttli p p, 3, 

aili, 

^aklipfirvi, 5^30. 

Cakyamiini, In pin by, 494! 

fyTiUitflniip botPE uJ PiilpLal^ 

^liboEnip sidliorUy on rcLccinory M:lcidcep 


C^Slvaliniiii, 29?^ 

Ci'ambhti , j f 

/i^^Jt^drtrkivnaffira, 174, 334. 

If'BDkviB pbiJosPptw*, mIa, ig, iS 4 ^ 2 1 6, 
ii 7 p Jilb, 4 c 6 , 473 p ^76. 477, ^ 78 p 

4 P 9. 4 ®t>f 43.V 

CAflkazBp 499. 

S kajm, ^^M^irriM£tiM-i/afAua*»^t 337^ 
kojA 486. 

‘^Bfikorg'flifftUlj p Lmg of KAiinpir, jjj. 
^jl£kuuvijuinh nHCtiLi^ 

En, xxii, 

tJfte of N^ine Jcwc^li tpf VikiiuLiS-^ 

iSilyn, 78, 153. 

Qaakiikap p^rl, 133, 

CBflkfajiijkPiin, /> 44 tJ^j^j^AT/itp 439 ;S*frfiK 
■ 44 ^*‘ 

g&mBPBVii, PAf/if^ra^ 45^. 

^ijitid<yap Ikiddtki |dilEpK>phat ajid 00*1^ 

7 ^h 73 + 34^. 

f^iiadjUaitayAp irA iv. 
gprau. jKitlp \ ^Of ji9p ijq^ 

<>TEnvU:l^^ jtJ#^^q*rpryrt- j 

_ 4 X 0 ^ 

^ 4 ril^Alt 2 , on DhflTuirvcdilt 4^4. 
JM]:adi?ia p SffdtgaarA^tt/it^rnt. 4bf!., 
^^ipuUkBrA, fdt M^MarapadfAali^ 2 2 ^ - 
^AlBj^lbffnip -Lm mtdScuvc 

CtWiTOJEnqn^ AdfMra, all^, 431, 

ol Giu^la, jt;, 51a, 

Vi^iptiJphAp priTiceiiji, 

C%Tntfl.p 414, 

y^aia^ piirip /dt$. 

CailiundB r 

yitSfUJadAp fAthtr of Abbppamli,. 135* 
^Blo^ndi, Cailicr ui Rndr*t2p ,i!l4p n. 1. 
yitaf^iona, 30: j«f Kunuln ffPtJKili. 
yotmalcB, BinirtiBSLrkn, 423, 4JJ, 
ye?^fri >3 454, 

gphhanBp brmhn ui hl^?p5k, 

iWciciA, J03, 331. ' 

CtliilMjB, ifi3. 
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(;ilhana, 333, 233. 

Ci^unaga^ of Mngadha, 341. 

Qifnpalflj king 0 t Cedi, 1 35, 1 26, 
giva, god, S3, 89, 90, 99, 109, 1 10, IIP, 
^34i J35, *5+1 28s, 

30^1 349. 451* 

givadasa, AaJMat//{n>a, 293; recension 
of Vttd!apaii^<ruih^ikdf ,ii\^ 263, 263, 

Bhiksdianakd^ii^ 3 2i ; (^dlivd- 

hanakathd^ 293. 
givaTima, conimcntator on 
30S* 

givasvimin, 1 33, 134. 
gravAslI, Prasenajit ol, 133, 134, 
gndhara, Nydyakmtdull^ 4 S3* 
gndhara, Trifatf^ 536* 

gndharadasa, S^dukBkarniit/trifit 3 3 2* 
gnham, poet and philosopher, 18, 20, 
JoS/n* I, 336, n, 2,41^1 47*i' 
gnkanrha givacarya, 48 U 

grikumara, ftl^ra/n^, 464, 
gnmaia, home of Magha, 131, n* 2. 
grimatl, wife of Itimbisara, legend of, 65* 
grinivassi, ya/ifidrawn^adi/^ikd^ 478 ; 

Sak^lIt^^^lryama^asarhgtaJn^f 479* 
gri.^na, ostron inner, 310. 
gtlvara, /Taiktikautttkaj 361 ; yahta Bdja- 
174; Sukkirstidtnt/i^ 

gi iv atsanka , i "dwakarafndkaraj 1 97, 

11,3, 

gnvijaya, 142* 

gmtadUara or gnitidliara, epithet of 
Dhol, 220, 

gubhflcamlra, yiSJnttrfi<tvat 497* 
guddhodana, and Da^aratha, 61. 
guddhodana, legend of, 59* 
godra, Brahmanic contempt for, 99* 
godraka, alleged royal author, 53, n, i ; 
rewards potis, 339, 

godraka, of Vldi^a, hero of the A^dJam- 
3nr/, 331* 

godraka, hero of VJracaritra^ 292. 
guka, pupil of Prijya hhafto, 174. 
gokanasa, father of V ai^ampayana, 321, 
3^a, 333* 

gvetatlvipa, legend of visit to, 279. 
gvetaketu, authority on cfotics, 99, 468* 
gvetaketu, husband of I^ksmlj 322, 323. 

Sadananda, Veddntasdra^ 478* 

5ada94va, on Dhatuirveda, 464. 

Sa*dj, Gulistdn^ style of, 70, n. 2* 

Sa gar anatidi n , Ndtakalakianai ainako^ct , 

XV. 

Sahasanka, royal pa* roiP, 53, n* I ; rewards 
Ppfts, 339* 

Sahid, David, and Gaulmin, Uvre aes 
himikrts (iu la Conduiie des f^ys (Paris, 

5ahfd:iya, ^>erhaps name of author of 
Karikas ou Dhvani, 387. 


Sahya, mountain, 94, 

Si* Elizabeth ohPortugal, 363, n. 4. 

St. C nine fort, legend of, 363. 

St. Martin, bird of, 362. 

Sakai akirti, TaUvdrthastjradipikdj 497. 
Samantabhadra, Aptamfmdhsd^ 497' 
Samkhya philosophy, 56, 77, 99, 39T, 

453, 47 478, 479. 487-9. 499. 

500. S°7- 

Samndrabandhu, commentator on Alarri- 
kdrasanfasvaf 396. 

Samudragupt.-i, eniptror, 53, 73, 76, 77, 
78, So, 9+. 

Sand ol the Indus, 8o. 

Sattdaka*\ Hebrew, 360. 

Sandal of Kashmir, 8o. 

Sandhimati, resurrection of, 167. 
Saodhjakaia Nandin, poet, 137, 174. 
Saaghagnpta, father of Vagbhata, 310. 
Sanskrit, xxv— xxvu ; Part 1 1 S£t 
Mixed Sanskrit ; use of, 344, 268, 29.^, 

U^t 385, 3*^1 484- 493i 49s: 

barbarisms in technical text=i, 407, n. 3. 
.■^appho, Greek pcjeiess, 34, 

Saras vati, I estival of, eucourag^ jKietic 
talent, 53 1 sacrifice to, in expiation of 
errots in speech, 3. 

Saras vati, river, 85. 

Sarvajuamilra, Sragtlhardsfal^af 213. 
SaivajhMnianj SiJfftkS 4 piifdnraka, 477. 
Sarvamnda (Sarvananda), 

*73- 

Sarvaraksita, grammarian, 430. 
Sarvastivada, Sarvaslivadin, Buddhist 
school (fragments from Turkestan of 
the B&tksuraprdltm^ksa^ ed. Wald* 
schmidt, 1936), 55, 64. n. 4, 496; uses 
Sanskrit, 1 5, n, 3. 

Sassnniaii dynasty, 320 j cf. Burzoe. 
Satavahaua, 40, 58* *» 54 p 7 ^j u. i, 

333, 2 2+p 167, 368, 316, 339, 34 1, 
Saltirae style of, 70, ir, 2, 

Satyacarya, astrologer, 330. 

Saiyaki, hero, 136* 

Say ana, (for his work A.M.|*\* HI, 
ill/ 467 ffO» B^dalkd^^j 239; 
Suikdsiiasiaikdn^kij 223, n* 4* 

Saxo Grammaticus, 362. 

Soinlter, Afaria Siiiarif 86- 
Sculpture, Helleuistic influence on Indian, 

37** 

Sea, as impure, 94* 

Seasons, description of, 136, 137* 

Second person plural perfect, disused in 
Patanjairs lime, lo. 

Secondary Prakrits, 27. 

Seleukos, Greek king of Syria, 459* 
Sentiment (ruju), 92, 37 37 3 » 383* 3®®i 

3891 Syot 39G 393i 394- 
Seven-league boots, 3^3- 

Seven Seers, as wooers, 89. 

Seven steps of the young liuddba, 5^3 
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Sexual mtercoarsc, in Tantric ritual, 4S2, 
496. 

Shahriar and Shab^eman, 361. 
Shakespeare, xvi. 

Shui'jTon, Buddhist sect, 495, 496. 
Shin-shh, Baddhbt sect, 494. 

Sibilants, 27, 2S. 

Siddhantak<mmudi^ by Bhaftoji DTksita, 

Siddharsi, Up^fnitlbhas^aprapd^d kathd^ 
14, 2^ 4S9, 497, 499* 

Siddha^na, astrologer, 530. 

Siddhasena Diirokara, Kidyavamandira- 
siolra^ 215; Ny^dvaidra^ 4S4* 

Simeon and Asitn,. comparison of legends 

,0^503,504^ 

Simeon, son of Seth, SitphaniUs kai 
Ichfulaies^ 35S, 

Similes, 49, 61, 62, 78, 79, 89, 90, log, 
106, IIS, 350, 372, 380, 384, 399. 
Similitndes,used in iltustraiion of scientilic 
theories, 409. 

Simplicior text of PaUcdtanira^ 246, 247, 
360, 261, 264. 

Sind hi, alleged origin of, 32. 

Sindhuraja Nava^osadka of Malava, 
I3I* 

Sindhu, river, 85, 

Sindhude^a, Peshawar district, 33. 
Sindibddndmth^ 360* 

Singers, demerits of popular, 240, 

Single consonants, in lieu of double, 
alleged to exist in North-West Prakrit , 
35f a, 

Sinha, astronomer, 522, 

Sinhaguptn, father of V^bha^a I, 5 to, 
Sinhalese, Sanskrit induence on (\V, 
fieiger, Littera/ur und Spro£h£ der 
Singalesm, pp, 90 b), 16, 

Sins of the gods, 301^ 

Sirenes, 363, n, 3, 

Siri Pujumayi, Nasik inscription of, 30, 
Sisenna, translator of Mdfstaka^ 367, 36 S, 
SUa, wife of Rama, xi, n. 4, 61, 90, 96, 
nS, 120, 135, 271 ; Valmikia picture 
of her woes, 43. 

Sltabenga inscription . 40, n, i, 

Slyaka, of Dhav^ 331, 

Sinharaja, Prdkrtarupdvatdra^ 434. 
Skanda, god, tii, 

Skandagupta, advises Har^i, 317. 
Skandagupta, emperor, 74^ 81, 

Sleep of nature, at birth of the Buddha 
and of Christ, 503* 

Social contract theory, in Buddhism, 443, 
So^dhala, UdayantmiardkeUkd^ 336. 
Solomon, judgement of, 3^2. 

Soma, Rd^tvibodha^ 192, u. i, 

Soifiadeva, NUivdkydmrta. 463, 464: 
Ya ^ iUoka , 144, 23^;2 7i, 333-6, 
Somadeva, Kashmirian poet, «4, 246 
262, 281-7, 288, 32 T, 3V^ * ^ ' 


Somananda, Civadt Ui^ 48 1, 

Somanatha, RagaviMha^ 466, 

Somendra, son of K^mendra, 493, 
Some^vara, Calukya prince, I54. 
Some^vamdatta, poet, 173* 

Son lost and found, parable of, 494, 
Sophokles, 98, 195, 334. 

Sopbron, Minus^ 367, 

Sotadcan verses, 127, 

Sound effects, 350. 

Sooud variation, 2T2, 

Sources of the Kavya, 39^43, 

South, taste of poets in ihe, 316, 

Southern Pafl^al&ntra, 246, 247, 262, 
South-western dialect of Prakrit, 29, 
Spanish translation of the Pai^icUanira^ 
Kxemptario contra hs mgados y peti- 
gros dci mundo (Saragossa, 1493^, 338. 
Spherical nature of earth, 521, 
Spbujidhvaja, SphQijidhvaja, aslrologerj 
531- 

Spies, used by kings (Vallauri, RSO* 
vL 13S1 h), 453, 

Spinoza, li, 456* 

Spirits, drinking of, in Tantric ritual, 48 2, 
Spring, descri prion of, 84, 95, 120. 
Statins, Roman poet (horn c, a, d* 60), 
348* 349> 350. 

Stem formations, confused, 23, 
Sthonvi^vam, Har^vardhana’s family 
seat, 317. 

Style, of A9jaghosa,6a-4 j Di'^yovadatm^ 
66, 67 ; Arya Qura, 63, 69 ; Harisena, 
77,78; Vatsabhajti,79 ; Kalidasa, 1 01^ 
7 ; IMravi, 1 1 3-1 5: Bhattb 117,118; 
Kumaradasa, 120-3; Magha, 117-30; 
Kaviraja, 138, 139; Qriharsa, 140-2; 
Padmaguptn, 151, 152; Bilhaj^ 156, 
157, 189, 190; Kalhana, 16^72; 
Bhartrhari, 178-82; Amaru, 184-7; 
Jayadeva^ 192-7 ; Bana, 210, ill, 213, 
326-30; Mayfera, 211-13; Matanga 
Divakoia, 214; ^ankara, 216, 217; 
Lilapuka, 218, 219; tjarana* 219, 220; 
CunakyanUi, 229-31; Bhalbta, 232; 
Cilhana, 232, 233; Dimodaragupta, 
237 ; Ksemendra, 239, 240 ; Pakca- 
tantra^ 256-9; 264, 265; 

Somadeva, 2 86, 2S7 ; Daodin, 304-7 ; 
Subandhu, Somadeva Siiri, 

335» 33*^ » Mami Smrtiy 444, 445 ; 
Vdj^irualkya^ 446, ^7 ; Arthafddra^ 
457* 458 ; Varahamihlra, 532, 533, 

c 3®^ 389* 391* 394. 395^ 

buoananu, poet, vm, xiii, 19, n, 50, 77, 

*3^1 13®- 139* 3* 266, 275, n. 2, 297, 

345* 347* 349* 3^5* 37o, 376, 381, 

469. 

Subhfldra, poetess, 205, o. i. 

Subjunctive forms, iu ine main disused in 
dasrical Sanskrit, 6. 

Sugriva, ally of Rama, 92,1 20, 
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Sohm^i people f 93, 

Sokhavarman, son of Utpala^ 164. 
Samanas, tale of, as prototype of the 
A^dJamiarft 3a 
SamanottaTa} legend of, 46.. 

Somati, Sudhdsitdva/tj 3^3, n, t. 
Samcriaos, accounts kept by, xxir, c. i* 
Sammer, description of, S4, 96^ 

Saiianda, confidante of Indumai^ 94, 95* 
Sunandona Bha^a, 331., 

Sundara, of Caurapalli, l&S. 

Snndarl, legend of, 57, 

Stmdari, mother of Dbanapala, 415. 
Sunday, as day of rest (recognized in 
HUopad£^)^ 531, 

Superstition, played on by kings, 453, 

454* 

Superstitions, In history, 146^ 
Suprabhadeva, grandfather of Magha, 
J24. 

Sura, poet, 339* 

Snmpala, Vfkidynrvcda^ 

Snrastras, speech of, 10, 386. 

Snre^vara, Afdnasclldsa^ 477, 4S4. 
Sure^vara, QabdapradipiL, 513, 

Suryamati, princess of jalandham, suicide 
of, 1 68, 160 ; Kaihd^aritsd^a written 
for, 3 8 i« 

Sn^ruta, medical authority, xxiii, n. 3, 

507, S09i 5*0, 5**» 5*3» 5*4* 
Sussata, king of Kashmir, J59, 167, 16S, 
169. 

SuvarnaksI, mol her of AfvaghoM, 55* 
Suvarr^abha, authority on erotics, 468. 
Suvrata, Kashmirian chronicler, i6r* 
Suyodhana, name of Dnryodhana in the 
Kirdidrjunlya^ rto, 113. 

Svaha, wife of Agni, amour with the 

337, 

Svatmarama Yr^Tndra, Hathoyo^pra’ 
dipikd, 491. 

Sweetness of style {mddhuryd)^ 50, 374, 
S78, 3S1, 383* 

Sybarif, story*tellers of, 367, 

Syntipas^ Creek, 360* 

Tacitus, Roman historian, 349, 

Tanaka, demoness, 95, 

Takkaa, speech of, 386. 

Tailapa, Calokya, r|4* 

Talking birds, motijl 343, 

Tamraparni, pearl fisheries of the, 80, 
^348* 

Tantrikas, rites of Bengal, 263, 

Tara, goddess, 315, 

T^a, her lament for Valin, 91- 
Taraka, demon foe of the gods, 90; 

destroyed by Cuba, 213. 

Tarapida, of Ujjain, 33 1, 

Technopaignia^ 13 7. 

Temptation of the Buddha, ^ind of the 
Christ, 503. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 83, 348, 

Tertiary Pr^rits, 27^ 

Tertiary verbal forms, developed in 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Te§up, god of Mitanni, xxiv. 

Theagenes and Chariklea, 367, 

Theft of poetry, 343. 

Theokritos, Greek poet, 349, 370, 
Theories of poetry, cbap« xviii. 
Thmnandand One. Nightly 360, 361. 
Thucydides, ideals of, 164, 453, n. 2. 
Tiastenes of Ozene, 49, 

Tirumalaraja, of Vijayanagara, 435, 
Tonunana, leader of the Hilnas, 74, 163. 
Translations of the Pa^aiunira^ 357 "9* 
Tmasnautation of base metals, 51K 
Travanas, speech of, 386. 

Trikufa hill, 94. 

Trilocanapala, Qahi king, 164* 

Trimalla, Pothyapoikya^iighantu^ 312* 
Tripura, demon destroyed by ^iva, 13^* 
Trisian und Isoldty by Gottfried, 359. 
Trivikrajna Bhafta, Nidacampu^ 366, 332, 

Trivikrama, Frdkrtoi^ahdUinu^inana^ 434. 
Trivikramasena, hero of V ttdh^pa^ca- 
mn^aiikd^ aSS, 389. 

Trojan horse, motifs 355. 

TuBga, Kashmirian general, 164. 

Tubjina, Kashmirian hero, i68* 

Turks, conquer Hun kingdom on the 
Oxus, 74 ; alleged reference to, 499, 
Turkish terms in Sanskrit, 25* 
Twenty-five, and twenty^six, principles of 
Simkhya, and Yoga, 490* 


Uccala, king of Kashmir, 159. 

Udaya, Kashmirian soldier, i6i, 
Uda^ara, father of Gdayadeva, 481. 
Udnyana, brother of Govardhana, 302, 
Udayana, hero, 370. 

Udayana, philosopher, 408, 484, 486, 
Udbhata, writer on poetics, 383, 3S4, 38 5, 

389, 39’i 396-„ ,, 

Uddbava, counsellor of Kfma, 1 3b. 
Uddyotakara, logician, xxii, 30S, 376, 

4^3- 

UgrabbQti, qisjakUdnydsa, 431. 

UjJaylai, town, 31, ®*» 

Uma, wins QivA in maniage, SS, 89. 
Umapatidhara, poeti 53t *9®? ^*9* 
Umasvati, Tattvdrihddhigamasutra, 497* 
Ungratelnl snake, fable of, 355- 
Unwinking eyes of god% 3^* 

Upako5a, legend of, 364^ 

Upavarsa, commentator on the Puyv^^ 

mimdh^d, 339, 473* ^ 

Ufanas, authority on Rajagastra, 

45*- 

U9anas, BheirmG-^dtra^ 439 ; 44 ®* 

Utpala, king of Kashmir, 164, 166. 
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UtpaUdeva, IfvarapraiyabhijStizutra, 
48!; Stotriz'ohj 2iK* 

Utprek^vallabhaj, BhiksatoftoJcdiiya^ 321.^ 
UtKivASj tdbe, 94* 

Urvidbara Bhatta, poet, 335- 

Vacaspati, Cintamatjis on law* 44S. 
Vacaipati, Qahddrnava^ 413* 

Vacaspati Mi^ra, philosopher, xxi, 474, 

477r 4S4, 4S9, 490. 

Vadibhasinba, j*? Odayadtva. 

Vaditija Sun, 334, n* I* 

Vagbhata I, Astangasamgraha (on rela- 
tion to Aiidngahrdayasamhildf cf, Kir-* 
fel, I’esigohe Carbe^ pp, 107 f,), 5 lO, 
5 1 5i ^ * 

Vighhafa II, AiJ^dugahrdayasamkitd^ 
510, 

Vagbhata, Alamkara^ 395, 

V^bbata, Kavydnu^diana^ 395. 
V^bhata, N^emimrmnay 143. 

Vaidya Bhanu Pandita, alleged atitliot of 
Saduktikanidmrta^ 22a, n* 3, 
Vainoteya, poet, 235, 336, 
Vai9ampayana, 333* 

Vai9csika, pbilcsophy, 408, 4S4, 4S5-7, 
498r 499^ 500, 301. S07* 

Vai93'a5, speech of, 

Vaiy^araoas, gramtoanans, 403^ 
Vijapyayana, grammarian, 426. 
Vakataka, family, x, 97, a* 4. 

Vakkuta, poet, 204. 

Vakpati, of Dbara, 33 f* 

VakpaUraja, poet. 54, 150, 307, 356. 
Vakyakara, 47S. 

Valerius KJaecus, Roman poet, 348, 349* 
Vali, Valb, husband of Ti.ra, 91* 
Valkalacirin, legend of, 294, n. 4. 

Valla bbndasa, version of Vttdiapa^lsa- 
vihfoiikd^ 28 S* 

Valla bhadeva, SubMsildz*a/£j 222, 323* 
Valmiki, poet, 43, 61', 96, 97, u i, 
ValmTki, Suira, 35, 434. 

Vamadeva, sage, 279. 

Vamana, author of A’dpJkd Vrtii^ 429, 

430. 

Vamana, anlhoriiy on poetics, UQ, 22O, 
n* I* 340, 37S» 3^1. 3»3. 384* 3S5, 

3^f 39^* 4*^3 ? Lingdn*^asana^ 

433' 

Vim ana Bhafta Bina, Pdrvattpariimya^ 
3^5- 

Vamuka, father of Rudra^a, 384, n, 1 . 
Vandaru Bhatfa, I41, n* 1* 

V and y aghatiya Sarvanond a, Tikdsarvosva 
on AmaraMofa^ 414* 

Vangasena, CikUsdsdrasamgraha^ 511. 

VanksQ, Oxus, referred to by Kalidasa 
81* " 

\ amdnraja, ^i^dhyniiddhanlakamnudi 
and Laghuuddhdntakaumudi^ 430* 
Varadaraja, Tdrkikarakid^ 4S4, 


Variibamihira, astronomer, astrologer, and 
ttiathematidat!, 75, 76, 159, 409, 411, 
416, 461, 463, 465, 469, 516, 517, 520, 
521, 527,528-33, 534, 

Varanid, authority on AlamkJra^ 373, 
Vararuci, AingTmtifdsana^ 433* 

Vararud, one of Nine Jew els, 76, 307, 
Vararuci, Aliiratnai 231, 

Vararuci, Prdkriaprokdfaf 40, 433, 434, 
cf- 339- 

Vararuci, SinkdsanadviUrihfikd^ 292. 
Vardhamina, comm, on Gafigefa, 485. 
Vardhamani, Gafmrairtamak&dadki^ 430* 
Vaidhamana, YogamafijarJ^ 4^5* 
Varmalikhya, Varmalata, king, 1 24* 
VarrOj Sulttrae Mtnipp€fi£t ^yle of| 7 ^r 
n. 2. 

Var^, writer of a Qastra, 339, 
Var^ganya, Sasif/an/ra, 488. 
Vasavadatta, legend of, 46* 

Vasiska, inscription of time of, 15, n. i, 
Vastupala, minister of Gujarat, 173* 
Vasub^dhu, Bnddbist philosopher, xxii. 

73f 75i 77» 4®®> 495 t 49^* 
Vasudeva,king(Kanva or KusanaV, patron 
of poets. 53, n. I,' 339. 

Vasiideva, poet, 97, n. 5* 

Vasugupta, giva Suira^ 481. 

Vltavyadhi, alleged authority 00 Artha- 
^asLra, 457. 

Vaisabhat^i, Mandasor Pra^asti of, x, 77. 

79r Sij 9 ^t It6* 

Valsyayana, Adma^m/tirt *3. 51, 52. 
Valsyayana, Aydyabkdsyaj xxii, 406, 461 , 
477,482,483* 

V atudasa, tathcr of f^ridharadasa, 322, 
Vedangaraya, PdrasipraAti^aj 411^. 
Vedanta, philosophy, 387, 39r, n, 1, 4S3, 

495i 499» 500* 

Vedic lyric, 41, 42* 

\ emabhijpala, commentator on Amaru, 
183, n, 2, 184* 

VenkatadhTarui, poet, 138, n* 1* 

Vergil, Virgil, 83, 100, roi, 345, 349, 350, 
502, n, 3, 

I Vernacular {d^fabddsd), 56, 416, 

I Verse-fillers 90^ 123* 

Ver^ mixed with prose ; prose* 

\ etala Bhatta, one of Nine Jewels, 76* 

1 VetaU Bhafta. Mfi/r^adfpa, 231* 

Vetmvati, river, S5, 

Vidi^I, city, 85* 

Vidura, speeches on Arthafastra, 451. 
Vidu^ka, as companion of the man about 
town, 52* 

Vidya, princess, 188* 

Vidyadhara, pj^dva/tf 87, n* a, 395* 

Vidyadhara Bhatta, father of Ananda 

.,.^ 5 * 5 ' 

Vidy id haras, spirits, 270, 271* 
Vidyananda, comm* on Apfamifftditsdf 
497' 
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V idy imt ha, Prat^parudraya^obh , 
395 - ^ 

VidylmadhauVa, 139, n* 3- 
Yjdyapati, Purusapariksil^ 293, 
Vtdyipati, Filpay, 359. 

Vigoor {urjawin^ 3S2, 3S9. 
Vigraharajadcvp, royal dramatist, 53, n. 2. 
VijayabhattHrika, queen, 205, n, 1. 
Vijayacaudra, of Kanauj, 1 39 * 

Vijayanan din, astronomer, 521. 
Vijayanka, poetess, 205, n. 

Vijjaka, poetess, 205, m i* 

Vijriinabhiksu, comm< onSdmkkyaSH/t'a^ 
489 : on Vaj^abAd^a, 490, 
Vijfianavadia, Buddhist school, xxui, 472, 

473 * 

Vijriane^vara, Mitdkfard, 4I1 , 447* 
Vikatanitambo, poetess, 205, n. 1. 
Viktama, N'emidtUa, 86, n. 2, 
Vikramaditya, on Dhanarveda, 464, 
Vikramiditya, legendary king, 163, 178, 
201, 273, ^3 38S, 389, 292, 293, 307, 

364, 413, 442 ; Niue Jewels of, 76, 
Vikraraaditya, poet, 221* 

Vikramaditya, Samsdniviir’fii, 413. 
Vikramaditya VI, L’alukya of Kalyaua, 


153- 

Vinayaka, writes introduction to Papa* 
kumdraaiTita^ 297, n. 3* 

Vindhya, 269, 270. 

Vjndhyavasa, authority on Samkhya, 
4S8. 

Viradhavala, of Gujarat, 173. 

VTrasLhha, of MahiLapattana, iSR. 
Virasena Kautsa Qaba, minister of Candra- 


gupta. 76. 

Virgin birth, 502, 503. 

Virupaksanatlia, Virupaksapa^tCtlpikd^ 
481. 

Vi^akhadatta, dramatist, J75, 462. 
Vi9alak^, authority on Arth^ifdstra^ 450, 


^ 457 * 

Vi^vamitra, father of Su^rnia, 507* 

Vi gram lira, sage, 95, 120. 

Vigvanatha, B%hdpari«hcda, 486, 
Vigviinalha, Sdhifyaiktrp^tiai 388, 390, 

^^ 39 ^ 394 ^ 395 * * . ^ 

Vigvatiipa, commentator on Vd/ii^^'alkya 
Smrti, 447, 

Vigvefvara, Afadanapdrijataf 44S. 

Vi^u, god, 98, 99, i6o, 261, 285, 349. 
Vi^ucandra, astronomer, 521, 
Vi^ugtipta, xvii, 458 ; sh Kautllya- 
Visnugupta, astrologer, 530. 

Vbnu Kamaliiviiasiu, temple of, 155. 
Visnugafman, alleged author of Pafi^a- 
(antra^ 24S, 250. 

Visnusvamiii, philosopher, 479, 
Visnuvardhana, prince, xviL 
Vitas, as companions of the man about 
town, 32, 

Vitruvius, xx. 


Vocative, neuter of iw* stems, to. 

Voices, confusion of, 20. 

Vopadeva, Afttgdkii^dba, 43- J 
padruma^ 43a; 511* 

Vfddha Garga, astrologer, 528* 

Vmda, Siddhiy<fga^ 311, 

Vya^i, writer of a ^astra, 339 j Samgraha 
on Panini, 426. 

Vyasa, S2gc, 109, no* 

Vyasa, Yi^gabhdsya^ 490, 


Walking on the water, Budilhist and 
Christian miracle of, 503. 

Walter Mai>es, 362* 

Warriors, alleged creators of Cpani^ds, 
487* 

Weber MS*, treatises in, 413, 528, n. 3* 
Wema Kadphises, a Malicgvara, 442, m i. 
West, taste of poets in the, 316* 

Western Hindi, origin of, 32* 

Western K-Wtrapas, nsc Sanskrit for their 
inscriptions, 16* 

Western Prakrit, 27, 28* 

Western school of Prakrit grammar, 434, 

435 * 

White Island or Continent, 379. 

White YaJurvediij 439, 446. 

W^idow's mite, legend of, 503. 

Winter, descriptiOQ of, 84, 

Witchcraft, as cause of death, 166, 2S5. 
Wolf and lamb, fable of, 355 - 
Woman, jeremiad against, 240. 

Writing, 3S6, n. i; sixty-four kinds of, 
492* 

Wrights Chaste Wife, 364, 


Xenophon, 36S, 


Yadavaprakaga, Advaita philosopher, 
478 \ VaiJayantP. 41 4» 

Yaksa, hero ol the Aleghadiita^ 86. 
Vaksavannan, Cinidmatn on QaAotityana 
Vydkiiratja, 4.12* 

Yamimpumatilako, princess, 18S. 
Yamuna, philosopher, 478. 

Ya9odi, mother of Krs^, 319, 

Yacodhan, ^yamaiigald on Kamasiitraf 
469* 

Yn^odhara, and Sita, 59. 

Ya cod barman, of central India, 
Yasomltra, Abhidharmahapavyakkyd, 496. 
Yajovarman, king of Kanauj, 531 
1 5 , 

Y^sSca, Wirnkfat xxv, xxvi, 10, 15, 37 ^r 
403, 412* 422, 425, 440. 

VatiSs, m Bengal, 191, 19J. 
Yaugaiidbarayana, minister of Udayana, 

Yavakrita, legend of, 40* 

Yavanas, 94. 279, 369, 44!^ 445 * 
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Varulcir^ii, J130, 531^ 

Vftvuupttfip AlmndiiAf 51 B. 
Vftv*flrifiriiriT 4uln3li>{T|crp 
VaiTtTi, oft 46. 

Yndhi^llijip, Um, J09, in?| 115, 
i&j. 

Tpp^ 453, 4ja 4791, 

490p49^4^^ 5»- 


Vncb-dll, P«^1e« 3^ 

Yajaf AJu) 361^ 

ZalimIw*^AbUfIn£3^i p 

S^fldidrei And tale oT 

ofp jS 

ZwuiUf , dale 0f| iil» s on Ibiithp 
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ftcmVj dbafpcniBnce of ccruiz] fomu 
off iq cUulcal lilltlkiriE, 5 ji 
a vowel, w, 
ghrr^ V^it fona, 7. 

46)5, 

/WTOt J 73. JOJ I 

<m medicine, 50?, 
j4jfjha(ai»maFVjti*fhii xlL. 

atJi^nf^'dnr, vaj* n. 6 

uB, 340, n. 
rortrc, i4ip 41^^ 
i^arja, ffienLliblpi 1 

aJdJtfp(i»fx^r *toi7 « ibc p»hI ■»! Lhe 
nfiror^ 

A/raMdp^^ bj VllKibbit 4?SK 

Itypettmle, i^Op 37S, 3^ 
AfjriM, cxAgi^nban, 377^ 

443^- 

ArkMrva 3EXr. 

Vf/Aff'Tvrewrfs, 4J+ ii. I. igi^j 4*4s 43'5 t S^Jh 

Ai^kuiafn^m, bj Uallibi*cliia,and LlV.^ 
tDAi^ueoa, x^Vp tL 4, .1:34. 
theory* 476* 477* 

2lj. 

, fij, 

dff itemx, tocK-tive of, C ; Tocillve of 
ncoler Xctnt In, to. 

bf KEdyioxmilllBf 47O. 
AfraMvaj^, idl'Compvtioii u fii^Qrei 

ArKrraiifil, metre, 41s, 533. 

geiandi ihp dcTelo|m In dusiCkl 
^nikritp C. 

Attat^rt^mrsfffr^ by Kil 4*5- 

WMJpnMi^ ou the moiml^p 18. 

himded over lo ■ xeqrvwit, 

yfnur/nrfja, 31 3, 3-JS; j(f Allilctwtian. 

AnuAofidAa, tniHotlory letter, 435. 
AfTMjitjaAikJrajirftv^ ^ 481. 

^Mrf^joMdi (nrm of litetmtuiep ^ 
o MdAia tiAa^ homonymrjQi ^diciiioiujlei)^ 

Ait^riAaJhfVt by Meikhe, 41^ 
ArtiJtirtl^afa/kijAufaf by MedinlkAnif 414, 

by HraiMHim 
414- 

AmJh^kiuamM<i^j try 414, 

flff/fl, ail vmr-hHrrp ijOr 

AmfanUatMj^i^ritJkaf by ]lljji;cl(biirVi 
^9Si 5* 


tebool, 35s, iL. 1. 
axjfirtttya, ar^OlomA, AQyOM, 67. 
with Imtife, 49d 

Atiy^iMuhd/afufafaia, by ^arobtiti, 
133^ 

oitHGvjiriir^a, ■UowLfij; one bU own way* 
jS. 

mvt}/i^t itren^thciii jy. 

cotem form, not Vedic ^Koithp 
JRASl i^q^p p> 7 ai)i 10, 
ej/wA]rtp dUticOi 4)^9- 
AfiOMraii^f fomt onongm^p 1^7, 
la^p 7a(S, ^Ip ajfl* 37*. 37&f 3^^413. 
434f 4^?- 

ApfTrar?aJ^fjm, tiKlro, M£, 3OS, 330p 41?^ 

533- 

Hi- 

AjkiAHMJi^ dcnliJT 3Wr 

i o/iV rtw ot, 04. ^9- 
Au, puhapf^ 57, ^ 

Afiroitatff^rafisAMdy Aj»^MAojiirt*v, iad- 
ilcfilel [uxliep 3EOp 399^ 
j4^Atld!A4/wd^^k by VaiuhnedbUp 49Jp 

f denoiElion of wntdip 387- 
A^iAAm*^tMfd»uttit\ by tlcinxniKltn, 

4 * 4 - 

AifAtdASmaraJtiOM^d^ by HxliTiMJha, 


■4*4- 

oiAiviiiAif hel^Llidj;, 18. 
AAA$J^dttvayav4\f^M, tcboolg 3 S*» il 4. 

piw;4iDC, 34*- 
*t54rv^ ^dtablcoeVk 
oiaJtamisia, aorkij t^i 

494^ 

Am^dyfoJhi vi& 

ar^aJtif fol^ farm, 34, n. 4- 

Ai3'4dif proK cxpoailiiffik i* ; idfince* 450p 
45S455. 

cvphd.lne« of Kaic, 50. 

37+ 33*^ 

AriA^irrs, 408^ 409^ 4*°- 
ArfA^fiirfrtfr Aiij^i/5j(flp KWl-xat *43+ *49+ 

4*;p . 

Arikitmtif^riAa, by Lmigab^ iShiAkia, 
474^486. 

AF^AatifAnny^ar conobotwHoa, lOO^ 

37+ 3B0. 

lij^rei of letiKi 4$i 9*j 

tor. II^P 373* 

Ar^MAmiSjj^Ait^ PrfJcritir Ht *8, a^, 433* 

434'*' 44S' j 

v<nHkam4^*^ ttlUKMd 

ixnnee of Kutiem EJicml. 33- 
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5^ 

a work, rdicrrcd to h^ Su- 
faikudbQ^ vii^ 

/TiMjKfhr, si£ 

book TtTf (jf 

374 ; Lx of A'alAdtanfSii^aitst^ 

jSj. 

try jB-farbllli^, 173. 
AlaiAiAtlmi/iri^raAa, brjr Dilblii^ 
Ah^^raiarvaiva^ bjr Ru/^aka, igt 

■l/lUHp TtlBi'-l'Lllcrj ^ 

A/rmH^jiy truiKendraUl, j8^ 
ATafAiftia^atJif/rt tu fTaf’r^^rryAAff^ 454, 
wTifM^of/^^aw, mtuctm, ^(>9. 
AtaJina^ 1 jpc tiT Ui^raJ tiinr+ 64-7. 
Atwi/rnatai/^aiA^ hy K^tv\^nir^ 453. 

Aiicriticd lt> a Dai)- 
flirt, xJiii jwi, rti, jij6j n. a. 

ilwmiCi r 33.11 

,-^KTj^li 4 ir 7 f]^nfjV^irjvaCu^ajy.^y^ ^'^^* 
.•Iruid/zAii, li^nii of Apnbtuqli^^ 3^. 
AftrfiffAa^ metrtp I 34 p 4I9. 
ittritilitiiixwk^^ bjrm of it^ulkriip 
^2WI, 

A^'MUiitiia, by NrtkuUi 4*15, 

hor«c ucnAcw, ft, I, 
vfrTvr/o/|J'd, thetrei 4^y 1 18, 4!^^ 
A^jaxHuJ^itin, by jAyaiianAp 
^pOywiT^^ by Gu)«f 4ij|„ 
AjlaMOAafiHi^iritjrajl^ru, by tldr^vA.i' 

tUnWlB.^ It 5, 

AJfifJiiUtam^ukaf by Vfi£t>ha|4»,xli,fl, y* 

S«OL 

Al^^/^^oAfdnytiurAAtM^by V||ib1uLAphi!^, 
u. 7,510. 

Arft^j^yf, by Riauii, »iTi, 5, 433-fl, 
aioMiUKifft -ArafTNff. fofvo of a-ppiiplKmiwi^ 
jSS, 

dj/j'r tM ft porKlctt^ £13. 

ojmt, (Imppcfl In tlafifiicftl SwMkHifc 7* 

AAi'nitij pfim^iplr nf, 341. 

AAjirAt^Irtjja SaxkAttdj 4.80. 

w8r 3S0. 

AxAyrJMdf roiTftUTC TcffCf, 144. 

fcnn of dumitiv^, 14^, 308+ 
3 ^ 3 . iMb 3 f 5 , 37 &p 39 'it 4 1 1 , 

Hi, 3 p 46 It 

iftcciuW fuquip I I 5. 

IJ. 

Atma/n/tmfitKJtaf by Udiryuup 454^ 
D. 4 

AtMoArfiLi^ br C^aillcarip 476, 47*7, 
Afr^ft S^r^Aitd (Jolly* AfrmuA Cti/fA.. 

p. 5 *)i *1. 

Atf*AiXrmfi*raiiTM, jqfi. 

CreutiAj 

Aiii/ur\i^^ by Jiflosefift^ 

pcrf-ta panliiiplr middle bip i8, 

ftscTibed to C^dUiuaH 

1 1 T 1 

vlwiiTtf^V llfitli TAnidtl), iLaftjc of M|;ft 


(if &xfiicK Aicokcfoiy bomwe<| from 
tifKkp £30. 

6jr 

jfMiiiAM&a /jAjirttmiuI^a^ i.tx, 47^^ n- 
tS’Mrfi, 44^^ 

^y\o;fi'//Mii {Apokllifid', tlar's ilcclni^tipn|ji 

icrm borrowed ffam Gfoek, 
Aj^fsrHTmdftJ^f, by SAmAntAbhAdrAp 4^7. 

Ai^it'Wf A Pcaiirilf 43£i 

d3- 

limtjkAaluMt S34 

im^S/fJt^ 4 r idokftMT 

tfyumo/juji/ru, 40^1, n, 1^ 407, n, gi ip 

gJI. 

by CoyoidbAna^, 30t. 
Jfy<x SMtMaiai^ bv Aiyftla^iijji If, 51J, 
AryAt fv ArjAi^ff fcinlnliu fomit lO- 

^^^p melfCp iiS* t)4,3ifi 

^ 3. 33^1 439' 41 »P 4<J^r .W9 p 

5 }M Pi:sSkrlt* 

IrtetlTj 4 1 lj+ 

liy Aryabhji|A, gai* 

Aaiiih\ ft pidkirit. 455 
Avantt. ft VibBii^ip 3^ 

^£UArj^}p Hy W* 

IsaKdicli&Q. 380. 

^ppT7w^.^^47f, by (^oLlihbiHlni^ *Ut 

0, 3s ills. 

.dpEkL%n-Ju l^rAj^utntj 9. 

ApiLhralL^ pmi^^ 37^, 

ficlJ ci^ ntcar cAJlfit Z ai. 
K^sMhut lenuj 64. 

/ffryrfflj, 4fij. 

/f£l;iid, form of Liuratnrcp ^ 

■i* pyrtjA™ j-Ydj /dfj"^ mnAim. 409. 

/ttAyoy tif /ffAif, or Ad-irji, fiik (ff-oni 

, 5'^'. 

Jlta^Vm^rv, mcHc, 47, inf, iij^ mR, 

'!*3, JJI. 4i9. S3^ 

f KCf^^yail (luij^diii and yirojjnoi(s 

*/^w geriiihl in i,.A(UUuii, 3I4 
jm, fta firit wordp j 1 j, 

J ^ZCtUftp ^Otifp^iOQ of ZOOE. Aftrl flcnTlb^k 

UJ t^lftiHcnl .S*niJ<fil, b, 

by IJipftlBrfnrA, 

4”'*t 

/fram SarkAiii^ 480. 


*fj>^yl;«tivei [13^ with tvcnnativfcp it. 

cIhiII^ for Piniai rMbflli. 

). 4^3p 4a3. 

Oi/^uvnaiioAAtjra, 441, a. 1, 
CZ/rn^d/rMr^il, of ihr Ykr^jtifrJWffnaronVo, 

by fiUnftbbftdrm, piiL?11 of 
JinaKna, 33fi, 49B, 

4 //ilnixjiftwari/d.by lJbftVftbhaii,af,o ?, 
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ui- 4 f^ from avij-tr, ^4+ 

livrtjr fiLucy^ lo£, i, ^ifij 

ihi-fiwiiij; iii[i^ kn. 

f 'jCMrdp metfir, 419^ 

(/iwAa, olliq;f^ woflt of A^hyATjJi. J.kGji 

h. i. 

RT^fpiy, wilh iiiitruHiEmal, iS. 

dcT^kitMi^ 3&J1. 

49 r» 

^.''^r^ ^ditaid, f/ditr^^Mf cltVailt^A^ 
574 » 57 T» 

64, 115. 13;. "■ j. iji. 

n- <> 4'«. 53.1- 
meirc, 41 K. 

w^y, B^c^l pvcl»[fbnricalJy4 578- 
clictillcilnei^ 6jh 
inrtiT* 4184 

metre p 1«, 47^ 90. 9^1 m&> iiSp 
l^4p ?3/&, i4i>4<8i 4J^ 

£Avti?^^a4wi. by Gum&nt^ 
(//liJi^ttAdiri^ hy <^iiiikftr4p 

fwjvJ^nr Ih, 4^*- 

»lc|;;anE: inaaner {yffN\ 

41, 71, mjr 241 -, ^^iqkliyK 
deriyed fmm+ 4B8- 

Mfia/afyiidtjjftt, ui QafibifiLr 19. 

fa mile, 57*. 380* AB4, A99, 
/jjNimuttAAinn 2 ^] 2 M ^4 by iSiddb- 

14* ■*' 54 p 4 ^?. 

form iif ilmilep 3^ 

b]f ypJSbJlTa ffiS. 

£jJtajiA£Ci7/nL^j4jhVja, lEUrtre^ 64. 
v}c^i-Jbry J4rcn|tbcnt * 

Mfi&sfAjh}^tf «iff UfvldkjtsiydHir ID. 

C'^F^ifrvxvJr^t metrep 419. 
ufiAayataMf with ACCDsatiTef I J^k 
MfiAayaia^fid^if rajj^ufy, mnmiir>« 409^ 
t/J/iJtAs, tgunt ctl KKfCbp 5994 
j0wT;f jj^rand in 

itfifatPin, vigaujf A^utc of spccchp 3^ik^ 
38^1 5% 

^A^fyjtf^Ajra , MTP, n-r 4 1 5^ 4^^ 

Bdy, A, 4^ 41, 7Dj 9i to|p 

”7 p ^ 39 h jot, 4TS1 4381 47J, 

^(HtamAilra, by Kitklifi»^ vtbp Sa-4, 99. 
ID7. 

^£d^«iijhijtciij:ijbat by DbatiapURr 53 U 

for ox^ iif oiAbini dlaJeclAj, 3 5. 

4p ihoTt rcw«b ayiT# 

4, lemaiaatiori of thlid oaJlj^lsiT midiUCd 
dropped in eJ^ssi^l 
4I4. 

£itlTin/i, by VldyiplllMiAp 87, 0- Jp 39.^' 

/^h>/fdni^duns^ 49 tr 

fMij^ forni m VciUc Bliil Tri^Jfct, 7. 


A^dJTtjfA Jlr^A/Hof/au 43j 217, J4 t(- 


O/al, forat, JO, 117, J74, 37«, jSJ, 
S 5 "*- 

y^»Ti(}paT/p>4i™p hy 397. 

jH^fArL X rr^rii. 45^. 

oitErep 47, n 5, p iS> 13&, 5®0 p 

TT^ Ai 

Ktfion of AMttfifim, 

485 ^ 

Aafja, Pj^luitlc Tofinp 4. 
fCitlia i/pimiad, lOQ. 

J^OMtohafTf fnltil one's lonpiojfp r J. 

^dtkii, ly pe o>r lltcidEOre, 14, 2j^, 63 , 2o8^p 

JtSp 5*94 ^I 30 p A 7 rr ^7^. i^3^i 

AdMdjuild, Jain form of llterAEtirOp 195. 

^a/kdkff^f 

AatAoJ^utidi^ by 

A'afkJpff^f iwot P rtf fifAalkiifihtitiijSl-^ 

j^j"alid A'nJM*Iwri>jd^»^, J77, 3:^1^ 
A-aMj|in<ii>cJAdi boob, il of /frJb^JkdJJka^ 
4ffnMJi2rt aikd A'a^^dwr-jy/tf/ora, 177, 
2 ^1* 

by Hecp^itpya^ 595^ 

Oi jH* 

JiatMr^V^ by ^^ivudiss, a^j. 
AWJ^aiA/k^^rdAoftaJtd^ zuLidjikoTatojy 
vtnK*, J44. 

A'dlJlulsorilsd^ar^ by SorEUidoeOp ati,i 34, 

j6f^ 7tAt J0Oi n. Ip 3J4 p Jfjlj 

36 jU 

by ^’iTafTlmin, (33^ 
* 34 - , , 

- JtixrmnAlraf 310, n. i_ 

Jw,m^ba:Autf. tthOti -Wdrdn U¥ji, 0. 1. 

by Hhisiknrlcoryap 
A'dj^^i/an^driJtd, 4^^ 

A'dPwo'^Pi^drf, by Hplbinn,. 151. 

by UbatfaJea^ 

InokoiJr^ K ^Ji^i £' 

J^r£\ltMi, QtituiidtirfioDd hy Pi^ini^424. 
A'irraiwrif, wCtioOp i4fip l^n7h 378:^ 

Jtdlamiit Grttk l«.o-wordp 33^ 0, y 

A'dfAi^wjv.fjTp jnetf«, J^ip 419. 

A'a/ffW/dJ4p by K^ni«tdni+ 

Jirt^ £lr d. 1. 

by KoiiLiRlal q p vUi- 

»i $*- 

As^jSajihfitdt tdiim^Dj^p So 7 p 
A'fiif^namitm^rxtsf^rai SUItlbaxisa 

iJiv&kdiL 113. 

A^rei'fwn'/Art^4arr^w3p by K^mnadni, 397. 
AdviliiZrddpujNjp by VapadE’^^ip 43 a. 

A 3 ET>T 3 ^j^, by I ik^layneliba, 1 ,it3> 

AVroWna&ib' 4 X 4 nj;da^lp^rp^ 2 2J. 

.fwjTp for f'yfp t li 

JhjJtahiit/iit ftloty cf the trOW and the 
pfp|rn fruit, i|S^ 

A'^ajp Imouaiiodp 3S4. 


irip 
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Kata^ Pr^kritic form;» 4. 

Kathaka Dharmasutra, 409, 

Katan/rot by {^‘arvavarnmn^ 367, 43 1* 
KdCyayana Smrtij 44S* 

A~ddamdari, by Bana, 136^ 309^ 314, 331* 
Aadamdarlkaihdsdra, hy Abhmanda, 135. 
A'dfUit loveliness of style, 374, 377, 381, 

Kdniotpiifd^ metre, 48* 

Kdma^ love as end of man, 450, 451, 

455- 

Kdmavil&pa ydiaka^ 85^ n. 1* 
Kdnia^ditra^ 134, 135. 403, 

Kdmasuira, xxvii, 13, 32, 51, 52, 237, 
399, 407, 410, 461, 467-70, 539, 
Karikds^ in Mahdbhdsja^ metre of, 47. 
Kdlaatkra Toftira^ 49^- 
Kdvyakalpalaidt by ArisinUa and Amara* 
candra, 397, 398- 
kdvyagoUh%i 341, 
kdvyatraya^ of Kalidasa, xvii* 
Kdvjfapurusa, spirit of poetry, 38 3. 
KdvyapraM^, by Mammata and Alata, 
xvii, 140, 394/395. 

Kdvyamimdnsa^ by Raja^ekhara, xxvii, 

385- 

Kdvyalingat nguie of speech, 384, 
K&tfyddar^a^ by Dandin, 266, 296, 381* 
Xd 7 jydni 4 fdsafta, by Vagbba|a, 395. 
Kdvydnu^sana^ by Hemacandra, 395. 
Kdvydiamhdra^ by Kudrata, 384. 
Kdvydlamkdray ’vritb Vrttiy by Vamana, 
3^84" 

Kd^d Vrttiy by Jayiditya and Vamana, 
71, 73, 1 1 9, 134, 209, 429, 430, 
Kd^apa Samhitd^ 508, n. 5. 
kim biJtctj hoi7 mnco more, 64. 
Kirat^alt^ by LJdayana, 485. 
Kirdtdrjtintya^ by Hharavi, xvlI,64, 109— 
16, 125, 133. 

Kiriikaumi^, by Some^varadatta, 173. 
Kittila^ metre, i J 5 ; and see Madhya* 
k{amd, 

Kuiilagaii^ metre, 48. 

Kuttanimata^ by Damodaragupta, 236, 

337- 

K und/a Jaiaka^ 70. 

Kunie^rodautya, ascribed lo Kalidasa, 

X. 

Kumdrapdlcwariiat by Hemacandra, 172* 
Kumdras<imbkava^ by Kaiid^, 33, So, 
87-92, 99, 106, loS, 122, 194. 

Kulaka^ groups of verses, 37^ 
Kulacuddmatn Tantra^ 482. 

Kuldrnava Tantra^ 48 a. 
Kiwalaydnaftda^ by Appayya DiWsita, 

596^ 

KusumavicUrd^ metre, 419, 533, 
Kusumasdrakatkd, xiu 
Kusumddjaliy by Udayana, 484. 
Kummitmatdvelliid^ metre, 509, n. 3. 
kfchra^ for krpsra, 4. 


AV/, stiflfixes, 421. 

Xrpiakarridmr/a, 01 A'rsna/ildmrla^ by 
Bilva manga la, 218, 219. 
k^iuSj indnenoe on man, xxiv, n, 4. 
A'aikcya Apabhrarifa, conjectural source 
of Lahnda, 32. 

Kaivaiya^ result of 49 
A'akil^a^ metre, 48, 419, 533. 
k(^laj raft, 67. 

A>p, imcormectcd verses, 376. 

AV^nr, dictionaries, 404, 412-15, 
A'atdiltya Ar^/hafdsira^ xvii-xx, i68, 249, 
256, 452-62, 528, 529. 

Kaurpya^ name of sign of Zodiac, Scor- 
pio^ borroiwed from Greek, 530, 
Kmt^ika Sutra y 404, 405, 514. 
krantiia^ Greek loan-word, 25. 

Arry^j, Ram assign of Zodmc(from Greek 
Krios), 530. 

Kriydyaga, forms of concentration, 491* 
knddsdraSy as ornamental epithet, 377* 
kiaiTty as finite verb, i3. 
klamaihuy dubious form, 1 23, tv. 2. 

treatment of, in A^okan dialects, 2S, 
ksiUrapay Persian loan-word, 25. 
ksatriyd, or ksa/rlyd^tft 10. 

X^fipanakay 2*61. 

Xsauid^ metre, 419. 

Xhojv^anakkaftdakkddyay by .^riharp, 
140,478. 

A*hafyfiikhd/iyakat by Brahmagupta, 522. 
kha/ut with gerund, tS; as first word in 
sentence, 123. 

gj long syllable, 416, 

Gau^avahay by Vakpali, ix, 54, 130, 307. 
Gat^e/iaudasy 198, 418* 

Ganapdthay Panin i’s system, 24, 425, 430, 
Gaftaraiftatiiahodadhiy by Vordham^a, 
43a 

Ga^zlay by Bhaskaraedrya, 523, 
GanUasdrasamgrahay by MahavTracirya, 
6M: 

Cai^istairagdtkdy by A^vaghosa, 56. 
Gadytuinidmaniy by Odayadeva, 331. 
Gar^a jPurdna^ xix. 

Galitakay Prakrit metre, 198, 

Cdthdy type of Bnddhist literature, 1 1* 
GdthdSy 9, 22, 58, 

Gdihdsamgrahay by Vasubandhu, 495* 
Gfrgt Samhiidy 516. 
gd^y for /OH j, II. 

Gitaga^htday by Jayadeva, 190’S, 469, 

I by Ramanuja, 478. 

Gt/dbAdiyoy by ^ankara, 476. 
f7r7f, metre, 118, 131, 1S2, 418, 

gUfchUy (oc gutsut 24 . 

Gucch^y title of subdivisions of Xaihd- 
sarit&dgaray 281, 

gu^iMuiu-vyangyay type of poetry, 389. 

I grhyay irregular form, 63, 
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lA, 4 ^ 7 , 44 <J, 46 Wr 

it- 

£PnuMi^ ilcaiipfid In cUtwc^l Scmi^ffn, 7. 

ii|£urT, (a;. 

CaruiMfioiojtaf 49s. 

G^aj by ATyabiln(iii 
G 0 i 0 y by Eh^katicArp^ 

fw 34. 

A Jf'i 4 rfi, 47^ 47 "' 
iji 31 P ■- 

%i%f 4 ^ 7 - 
by Ubidcuiiiy^^ ^23. 
CJuAi^Jx^i^brcUr b>' tpsinr^ 

GrvAjtp^i. tn yjJtiax^Jifa Smri*t **■ 

^rJ«r/rij mannrri 

87, 1^7, a, 

jm» jj 7 j 373 , 

4^1. 

{Td^fUp bj^nrrp 127. 

tVub^dx’oP^n, idciL df^ 

mrCn^ 4S+ 

Co^Jhi^paMc^p^it by Ac^ 

JUy*. 

by ^Hr 

3 *#^ 

cdfUTHfiYd^r 

O/jWT^Trtlbi, hook V df A.rArtJiaJ'^d- 
and A^i/dFLtiJ^art, 177, 

a^li- _ 

by UeSttidrik 

(,cd» KMji ¥+ 7&“'?» 

by K^viucwlnu 7ji|7< 

by Aryn 7 1+ 
Caadrd/iftaf by JmyiiJnm» 3^)** 

Can^rM, nwUc (l? 4 Wtk), Ofi- 

tbamd^+Ulk of pkuuiTp 

39 ?' 

by Jbtak^rtl^ 

j^S- 

CatHfiii^ fcnn of 1ild“^nrn, 3^fe6, 33 ^ “ 7 h 

37b' 

Ctu^af^/mkuUotro, 3 i 

177 j 

by Shmmn SJJstrl, App,}^ 4 S^' 
C^A/i, a VibLifl, 31 ► 

»* ^ by K^ddicnibap 33 ' 4 » 

iTJ>if^^^x/Avp by UhAi«i ayi. 

Camuf 4 /fjf/; lactrrp 48. 

by TEiat^ 31*^ 

by ^f il fa ■nfli fi I * - 

C'c4i^uiilru£izd^^Tl£f(lp by Cnkniiiimlflnttft, 
STI- 

Cx<(^^i-bLJifdp of CfHtjiinriAuttai thtn-^ 
pcBticfp jq7p 

Ci/rtt^ pkCiin-Uk« kind of |«ittiyi 
39 U 

CyiraidlJkA, meite^ I3r> 4rj>, 


on yjfakar^a, 

bf Vak^ayamim, 431- 
C^/M n Pfikdt, 434, 435. 

f iht^fioju t tmiU the dofbo ’wrti th. 

' by Sllbn^p iS^t^-gOp 353- 

CAiii^jAu/r ‘ tn Uk Vcdn \ 4^4. 
C^{Elf<Ain^ri^„ by PiajpiLi, Slit, 4=^. h| i 
4 j8. 

C.i^OH^'iM<fixoiMd| by litanacLondTiftp 4164 
4 » 7 - 

by 41 7v 

CJ^juuiMd^tf 390^ 307* 

by Sirbdi^auad]-, 175* 
yi^i, nwlKr 4^7- 
smit of, fii 1 - 

nurthei 1orj:i^p I4- 
vatIaeiI of dUM/affj 1 33^ 

roTTun- nra ^utttaiufiVtf by 
Vn^ndkiaiB^ 469^ 

/ayamiitnv»t irrcgL^liiT mbldldt n. a. 

S ffJAjtnAMEMriT^iiittrt, 13L 4i^h 
pddAafi^ai*^ vnflprt 1 1 l^lp 417 - 
«rith gi^tlve:, lb, 

S. 4 *. fiHp %, 7dp a 43 p 345, 330. 

a 5 JK 3 S 3 p 354 p| 35 ' _ 

by Aryn ^00 t^ladop 

U> Jilaksjtf «c Oklcnbcc^p GNi 

p.464), isp 67 - 7 ^ 33 A 43 »* 

^juufrAarn^ by Knnitridun^ 119-14. 

/iFpwp/FWp diwmcIcTi Cirect looii-wordj Jj, 
(to, . 

^mi<miiitimaf by PAqint. 4$, 431 ^ 
yriMma i Dldymos}p aante of fign of ZckiIao 
( jto Hca¥only l‘irhA)p bortOwtd fconii 
twmk, 5 J 0 . 

^nvamth^xrjiism^, |Sfcfbiij» by Hnn- 

candn, 14:^ D. J, 331^ 

J7^»^«i/rt.¥tyisf, by Midhi^ap 477* 
yuAa (ZoEOOJp bbidc of sijjTi of J^odUi; 

fthc WBfiTj*h«TD«dfrom Gl«k, 330, 

^Hrtj AfplAdnf/fi-r, a Frtkdtj jS, 31. 34. 

43 ^ ■ 

^fjyd: (rnurawwf, a EriikpU^ a8, 31- 

^puW-rtf tyrihjta^^ by i^ajynpRda 

Dcvaimndiiip 433^ 

Jiiirffijti 3 kiirafa^ 4R0, 

ounonA Ma 4 ‘| t a^. 
foE 

, by f uUucAaJrd, 497* 

Tbttfrw, 

J^^uLf^Aani^, 334,^ 

j^C^i^jdrdciff^iinff by Hiijyfllilrli Sfl-xip 

634 - 

fytHiJ, for 4. 


™*f, 3 Prakrit, 433. 
a Vibbli^p 31, 


00^ 
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J’uftHif lij Kuni^tilA, 474r 

(}httkk¥^ a VUtkit^a^ ;|i:k 

lij CnDj^rn^ 4^4 t 4^s- 

7 \iitVilMndiit MI^Aj 474. 

7 j*^A'.iii, by 449- 

TAfrpdtAMhyiS$iH^ MBUiilVA, 47gw 
Jhitfyffom^ta^ 4^1), 

7 tiit^jTihAhh^i/iM^ by S^olAklnl , 
4^7- 

t^ptaihamiiia^^ an a conjuanLonr ^y. 

TviHf^tfoSf wofTtfcj siviii 415. 
TftiASgitiifgitkN^ ^ 4^. 

Tffa/i/l/V^ tamxcl^ 4J J. 

Tcontpi, 4tp. 

taM^ fr» UAC of^ lOLti^UUO by nharnvi^ 

1 1*1^ n. If 

Tatntfi'AaJii^ fcAihtr, I3^- 
TatmfftwifAjtT^ ffitUc* .1^4 1 4 r-fj. 

ToJitf^M^fi, lift «r, uiu, n. 3. 
Tanlraz.'ifiifi^^ Ity Kuinifiln.| 4j-i. 
7iw/wn7/fl Taftfra, 45a* 

4SJ, 4^ia. 

vciiifln of Ai/T. kUTdri/^a, 

t^i ^ 7 ^^ HJt a^«i4 iSi, 

+(*i. 4&3. 

dubLwu fnimp i :i 

n. a. 

'/hrvmgvff diviikubi of 
7^1. 

T^aAvtwmi*fi¥\ by J3biUk^ra^ 

4R&. 

by a Mi^p 

hy Annam 4S6. 

TarJtdmriaf by J 

|iarticir1c hiip Fretly uced ui 
cla&sltzdl. fvdiaiEtit,. 5. 

/ot^, uiHhLtjtrfi in^. Hlrop|»etl in. cludlca.! 
S^kriip 7. 

ter.ilr, 1^. 

T*fjii&f by Nllakfln^ba, 533, 

fiilf imper^lTto lli^ Jl,|. 

Hoctrinr J^yp 3SH. 
T^tfiarj^a/^ fpiif*fAi\ by UiUjnnn, 454- 

tni?krr, 

by VaiadoxjjAp 4&4_ 
AicuM^it, r« iaivHl, {j 7+ 
yVfnrrP^ or /fiimir/ i,TflMr-Dt>^ nninr oT 
i4;a of ZiQ^huz (the Hh1I;i, boitoiTbl 
froED {IxrBck,. 

Tffkft doctrtno ol* 317* 

7 ^itAj‘ddi/>dtt^f by MAkdrindAp 51^ 

7 V/kl-AP9i7dydrT^ i shpjiapalii ^ a y J, 431, 

fir/JVp, Infinitive iCp ttfcvalU iq dauLul 
Sarukrlt^ {jl 

/VZ/irjsip'Vrf, e4].ml lalrtntj, „J_ jBa. 

y^^nirlv^ fiv4iT^4lg, ^33^ 

Ly Nocbdlubi, 3.3^. 


nuiuif 409, 

]inviiituiEuil burro j of« 10, 
'jratf^r^ /ytlfi^JkJkjrdt aav^ ^aj. 
.'JSaWAfA'f, 44O4 

yi?yd.6ff, m«rtp 47,. 111%. ijj, 141, 

4i>J^ **^.fi* 5. 

dolJt Ilf. ja^ n. a. 
name f||vn oF Ibc 

Arudf'ip bdrrD^freJ bum CTTcct^, y^o, 

(y, trcnliTKiii ofp in Afoknn dUk^, aS^ 
/jy^t bajiTH rSE 

yi?iw*w^ffyirffl, by L^namfottanudeva, 414. 

triuiyle, uerm boirowtd fn>P 
Cirrm, 530. 

7 H^^imr^ 4 dWd, by VAiudrvn, 97^ n, 

4I4, 

jytrailff^ffAofiiruimrj/^tf by FI cma* 

caiintm^ I4J, 194. 

mein*, 4jj|^ 355J, 

n. 5- 

tQ9+ 

riri-<^Alckfp 31:3- 


£}aJfsi^itturfti£^iiru, by 

«' 4?T; cocam. pn, by Snt^^vsiA, 

, tTfrf * i^^ryji'ijp Pi I* 
metirp 4 1 9, 

4j;i 

Dbatftt, 

by Kfcipcndmp a^, aj^. 
philpiopbln 47 p . 

tfaiyajitif, with cbiabk ajcCfliaiJ^e^ 1 . 

ifat'gujfiiitke^in C*5bflniAp jS* 

/>rtj3f*wflvdrt3^0nVff, hi Ds^flin. id, 396- 

3^. 3 jq, 370, 

by AijTibbaEAp 5JI- 

Zi^idjf^AM'i^/pnTrvT Afd^AkFtiinjxi/^/Fnp 4IQ4- 
/Jopm-j)^, by Dfaanni|q«j«, atS. 
IMpiiialar^Uwrifii, by Kiemndra (rf. 
Mtyir, vfAiW, i, 

^ Fondietj JA. ntj,, ti. 

Tftyn.jp 13b, 

^ Vibhi|l^ 

j£ferJ«Tr/w^J|, 41, 

/A[/Hr«r.b3/n^4;MJVdp iSiL 

by JfmflTavihana, 44g^ 

Fmlaii Icia.n-M'Of lip 
On^dveutaaa, i^. ^ 

359^^01. 

ifi^iik «jjic fomij aO, 

^/iFp Cor #fjTp, 1 1, 

leboiil, ^;, n. 3. 

^Pi-rH/riir^ for 4/jff^iarff fjj 

donirtful ^*f ,30^ 

n. j. w * 
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liy QaRL^lLHT^p 1 ao, ti. I , 

W' 

r/uM flji ilios^'lljihic J n VcdUu^ 7 - njjic 
ronm 30 . 


MmdiDro fOfm Af 2^^ 

dcmpUhi^lioo, jSjp 
ilL 

l}rif 4 ftfepifnia, by Krarnadcvip 

tifra^rti^ DUK>kt?^ j 3 ^« 
i/ii'iitiufti firi/a^ till^i 4 i 3 . 

\jy An.-indKTnnniRnBi, 33^ 

aicnlml 

Id (,' 4 EkMr 2IJ4 

VT?iflflct 4 lwTp 14* ia, 

llniiULiuciilrnp 415. 

/}jtMpa, ty Prra^ 

D^AoJb^a^ uaelrc^ 47^ i;]tl. 141, i^^p 


D^fos^ Ijodryi^ y)i» 

jnc?j<tri;l fctfiM, t JJ' 

//MaJa, m^//, 343- 

370^ ;^ 7 i + 

I^ruta/futilar nctru, 41^+ 

tticLie^ 1 ^ 7 , 1 1 S, i J 4 p 

I JO. M'rT^?r 4^9. ?3J« 

/yivJif m hrlntl^n |a of 

117 , ijG. 

front trr W^ld^ ^t 4 liik|i, 174^ 
£^}piMpilyapd>fifftar 

j»TT3iirLTniniiI lonrn^ nf, Ick, 

4 1 4 . 

l}plmdt4A4itra/ra^r^ by Dnftiliilp fcvSp n. 3 . 

/Hrai/iif diulLtdip. 47 f]w 

l-y I K-ntncAndi i 7 j. 


dA, T^awl to At 3. y. 

DAoMt^iUttaf i 5 1 a. 

l^Aammapin/it^ d«^ Khjimi U£.p 

jQp II. 4 p aay- 

/J/fnrnMp cuMom , Liw, cinndunlp 

0 »i iS5t - 1 ^ 7 - 

DAatiHiMfiiiLi, 4^f« 

DAarmafisriJtsd, by 
DAarM^aAtHt/a^ Ly tlArlbhAdra, 4^7. 
l^Aarwramtftat by jTmfltMTdhamip 44<jh 

by HvicaacW. 

i^iii 

Dh»iyntiiura, J4j, 4^5, 40S, 437-9. 431, 

4 o'f*‘- 

Dk»^wnT^itra^ ^p 7 1 1 4t>Sp ^^Q- 

OAarfHuJnfU, by A^dban, 497. 

by V^'^llUcinii, i33tp I1+ i, 
DAaim^Aa^. t4p 411. 

Msdteyptnb^fciji+ 43*. 


j/iAJ^d^L concf hi raiion^ lyrj- 

41/^. 

iftM, tcnninalioh dttuiicil in Eibp4r3.l[rc 
in cbmicnl Samkrilp 

dAittif dhiiJ rorcnAi of dtiAit/" {dAifti from 
dJ/P K not pliui»lblc}h 
PJIIp 7. 

/JAinffali/^} f mctiTjh 4!^, ii.;ts. 

dAajfij, Axilhama|^hT fonh^ 39. 

J?Aritrfrf, hfctiTr IJlii 4^3^ 

dAva, unaisaElon dioppci^ in clju>^iul 
Sqratrrtp 6. 

Mvarti, doctrine oi'r ij4^ 

liy AhniMjavnTiilbnivt, 

/^A^wHfii/^Ast/jOfawttf by AliJihinrfl^jTba p 

iMw/* inipemtiiT tcnniimtinn lU'Srtjnjiesir' 
in gIabkaJ Satiikdlp '&. 


PKf fa^ ^4^ 

y'dWjf/ffilr 5 t^- 
jAi. 

mehtCooed l»y m^ni, 371. 
eninpoymlcil , 1 13- 

naieto;^ 11 4I1J. 

ATitMultj^inf^. 4 ^ 5 1 , 

S^redtr/at by 

S 34 h 

Nsi^!dAarti^daifd\/sj$mstij booK lv 01 
/trAa/AaiAdmaAf^fTf and Ad/jtrtnj#j'r/J- 
^rtt, 277, 

J^arAvifithr^ meln^p I 419^, 51 , 1 . 

A^o/tfp 14CW 

by TrivUrramBi BluEfa, 
by Vam^ann Uoruj. 

JtSph-a. 

A^Art/^a^ by VAsodemp ^7, n. a, 97^ ^Sp 
I Q 7 t Jl 

A’imnttrra/anAiAt by Nnrijim PflitdlLap 

AfMjr 4 l^ 4 #fdlli^{irFA:r^ by PfiiJLljy|;ll^i1,a| 
15], t^J, 3 CJ,IL 4. 

A^r^mAirtffniafarrfiff by Siityir^, 147, 

.13S. 

Adj^nr ^^oM/urnfit, 433 ; ui4>{mkm 1 
lomrce of ltS.j 4 AEh 30 f .and CitijorltT 
tCbn-liw-jb in A 3 

obArddEr of Ibe^ y i, 5 a. 
A^jtrjfiiftfffrtAf, play by Hnr^, itfi I141 134, 
jja, 

A'afaJt^sAikta^^al/idtafitf by S^aiahAO- 
dm, ST. 

A'ifryifi^^jOo^dp by k ^TTinfan dTT And Gn^- 
euidFx iv, 

A’Uijt^iig^ ta* jip fio^ ija, 2^^* . 17^1 

J 73 r SSir s^s. J!»1| w. 4 '®| 4 i 3 p 4 ® 5 - 

i tijIiBi 44^'. 
ttJ/Ap wild KenltirCp 

AwjruirrAa, |Lhctionymcjii« d tction/lnHvp 41a. 

A^^H 4 /iAarafttoMi^/d, by 414, 


AamAAJKJi^a^ 
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ivfjntn* 414. 

or Kdtyijniaa 1413^ 

AH mjJH^Vrr^ DhinidiiBy^p 474. 

A'JMd/i'j^MMpI/dira, ny Asiuruinkap 
4tJ. 4U- 

jWnzfida /^ikarjiifaf 41^0. 

A^'jien^ Smr^T. Wi 441* 445, 44<S, 4«,i^ 

4 ^ 1 - 

JVUntfaAiti^, lypc Q^ litrntiiTic p if ^ 4 1 ^ 
A^iiwf/7d/d (OA diEo cf. KcEibp IOC. IE. 

559- 

nfj^amtr * bi tht Ycd&'p 4J4. 

A'i- 4 ' 44 TJT;^ 4 it^ 7 i p 4 1 3 . 

by l^tm^cmdro, 414. 
jVularfaMii EllosmtEua, fgun! dT &pc^h, 

^ W 

AVi^i^dJu/Adp 57. 
jVu/uHa Sitim, 41^1 
A^iiA7iUi/4ditd, pAlhoTo^K 507- 
mVdiufi/tfp rXcvmmnnEnlcd^ t B. 
Arrw>7d, by VS^flp 412. 

ATj^iM/dJiji^B^, Iby KpmBlijkimij 44^ 
AVrc^«di^dpiKJbi,JiKnbcdLo ^iL£]£At^ iqSp 
b. j. 

*^aFp™* nrcfEnUr me, (J j* 

JHJ^J4^;CUJfp 1^0. 

Mt^-ifJknr. Tnetiphorictl w bf, 37-8. 
AT/^at^LEdp 464. 

/A7jpan^,^iLH] bw Dyi Dvlvcda.j 

Ayira/fU, ty vinimci^ 137. 

Lx Ciui^c^'vrap 4(^4. 
A 7 trrdfydm^^ by SomiAlVA, 464. 
AYrfVd/olttt *7 j^, 177, 

M/™Aw, 543, 4Q5, 4Ki« 

iVfjud/'dp by KAmuidokE, 4611, 

A//iWs, n^bed M> C^tm^tkArpaii, 201, 

*11- 

161, 

fffp^ra, coTcriii^ 1 23. 
v\^/urcWr, br K^mrirrlra* t6l. 

267, 

AVwj^jti/rt, by VikrnnlAp JM^n. x, 
AewM^AairdrrH, In ApAbbrA^A^ 3^.^ 
AVwiWjrnJ^d^ by V3i^bLa(4, J43pP. 3. 
AW^ 4 i> 0 p hT L'llLiifp,^ 1 6, 1 3^4 2^ ] 47+ 
AWji:arii^yatadASf by i^e^an, 477. 

ftydd^i&/^iui'jnt, I^Dr 

A^*^x«j 4 «i by V3uip{ul fcf- 

1 n. StolwbAtaley,. Arz/jo^ 

pn. 474, 

Aya/ajkaMdift, by 461. 

Ayt}y^E£uJTm:Lt^^wrdJri^aJfit^ by Pnlihi- 

caialrm 41^7. 

Afr^fyfl/wfwifap by Dk^ij|£ii or ^aEka- 
hiivirniiip %^‘u n. 3* nji^ 4a4- 

A>^Af'«riW, hy Dhinnakirti, 4^4, 

by DbirmoniJB, 4S1.. 
A>^nt^rwAc/i^^ by MnlUvidbip 

4S4- 

A^vx^MjiJ/d, liy V^ylyaim^ 4^* jgi 

4 ^ 4 ^ 


A^^Tifffll^FdT^Fp by J&yimtA 7Xi, 

494. 

by MSdJuvii, 474, 

p^ti Mi^p 4W4. 

nuitmfl, 409^ 41a, 
nilc»i 4 Enterpreta6lQD.p 4; 2. 

^ bhi&irtijnap 484^ 

niE. 4^p 4&7 j, 47 2p 4B2-4, 
A^i;g^£urjij^p by ^idcHidictiA^ 4S4. 

by J inen^nibacldhl, 1 14, 376p 41 3p 
43a- 

/btiflwti'myjip by VEt}3H(« Sdrip ,44- 
boo'k xiH ef 

27S ; EtV ef A dm, 

/^aACdiTiaipr, bx w^cxal biuHi^ 454, 

jcEfU, dp 1, 4^, 70, 243^ 246, 

J4A, *47, jffi^p aSs. 291,319, 

33 j, 347, 356, 36op 36^. iJiOp 
461, 4^2, 46 j, 

/lef^roiifii^, \wy MfclhATi^ 479, 

by radiuapAiap 477, 
/^itLiMpLtfi, by Mftlrii. up, 

/V 4 faTiJyAlil, by J^DtinavaxA, 4*19. 
/^lattddAdwtmfif by VHrlbAniblflit 7 Sp 
fil?. 

/^HtkiLtiia.'i , 2} ftp 
J\tMUffikyfwirJt 9 ^ 26 s- 
I\iMitaAAjh}MA/dA^, br M^AvlJdyd^iii, 
2bl. 

Jdbi list* of tcftdiETf, At, 

£ 4 ^* 

(Epuuipbcini)j lUlrolD^bsal 
tefjsij bnmmrd from Grw, ^39. 

jlj. 

by HaridAtta^ aoo. 

AlniiifiyAiKi^Anmardii^ji'^^ bx IbttcutM'- 

/Wkw /Wytf, allcfif^ but Empfobable 
IIH5 Dfp hy KKlidin^ i, 97, m t, 
^m^nfyd, by 49S, 

book x\i of 

■«f#>^fp 278; or Aalkataf^itia. 

jflfr 

by RKfiKcdlit J36P 
hj BnildtwEboficiTya p 


by ijn, aj* 

/dwAom^ bom JSfTldiJt&ffFa^ 

by VMulinndtu, <50. 

AUiiniwapijiu, 4SJ. 
JutrifM 4?, 44S. 

-ra'T^wjKiit cornmutallon oa fiffttre, ^40- 
y%i« abtaJrtp IS7* 

/*oryMd/£f fiAn p OK PiriErri mmtOAr, 

43®^ 4 ^ E ^ 091 ^jJ'nj:^T ^‘ftlJtiSF'ilmiZ- 4,42 ! 

tydhirtrjvr ^ ^SJ. 
by Ni^-oiS 

43 1 ■• 

ccKriLuun of iiEmEluif 3S0, 
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hy HenucajK^rit 
f^Ayr^, c*timi»livc MiUeraral, J I 

» by Mi^yz NaQiltiii 

fiarrili CIOE df DlC, ISh 

hofb TBJiniM-r 551, 

tkii^t binuitucd 

ctjneMioQH JjSo, 353, 

/\tr;B4/, corpwatiflci uf ?iifohitai, 17a 
jlc4>jr^ fnr/riijpfl* n- 

(bcrt: by ChSdtahtraii 

Ohditrnvjiirltjt by DhoT± !■ 

f^fyat^A^raj robl^ iu briiid diiyliebti, 
it3- 

by Dhadipilaj 331, 415. 
/Uil^/d, *tylct 331 1 . jSli 

P^^Lfiiisa£^ltfa^ by PcvnjPFHbn* auitr 

fikd/iTVf/aya^ by I^Ininij i|f . 

(mlb vAiLiaili, 

uamc df fS|jn of ifiwJlac 'tbt Virj^), 
FvtHccVMv boUfowrcd fiAttldL Orctbp 
blgb revenue oiiiDc, IT* 
pcrfccticHii, '68. 
f^raiifrakiSfar 413. 
jiJrt/^/( 7 m, 130. ^ _ 

Pih'volipirt^/af ^litboTibip of, KMi* 3IS- 
PJrvaiTrvjtini^iy^f by VidySiDldbaTip 
139+ n- ^ 

!iy JbuuBtid^ B6. 

by Jidoinni, 393. 

Pi^faMew^, 5J^. 
pMj^ro^Jka Sutriit 44 ?# 

/Utrdifinlf 03 term of jilMts*, 9. 

ftffietlticn, 1 d6. 

P» 4 r^ffa, fonii o\ liicratuw, 9. 

PmrutiA^f^ 93^ I^7p I4S. 461.^ 

Pami^Adraj by 43^^ 

P^FMiftfttrtiid^ by Vtctj3^ti, 39|. 
PitJf>ai^ftra, 4^;. 

PtaJrfdjrn, mrtrtp 107, 13-ft 

130, 141, t57p 4iflt D. ap4i9p^^^3^ 
of tbn £?opiJtMmdratitn/ii^ 

398. 

PdrWMlnutnld .W/lT^ XXl, 4^3^ 
^^yJj^i{4irepicEormK 

/y/Av*, foHt*, ySf Ii8p *3r* *4 ^ <8&p 

*1^37 4i9i S^. "■ 

PrfAi 3 tdfitvtJajritf 173, 173^ 

J^aUdmtiAir .yriyiffWd^ ^jb, ^18, 
PoitacM, a !*rtkHi, 434p HlS- _ 

/^iP^jirf, A 3&, 39, 3E^ tUJ^ 14^1 

370, 3 76. 433, 4Mj. 

Pfr^OtiAlJblrdlfuAFria, J3r 
Pw/ffil ^'(liAiAda^a^ n^ivp £I9> 

531, 

^py fta mn ca i wlrtt, 430- 
je, e^aiTBlebE to /-nn^^yoK 
Jra^gAar, wre forlh ^ 67* 

493 , 


-195- 

/^S^nttIr^fja(aAAMiaifC, by VklyS- 

nilb^i 295 - 

Prs/i/Ady^giittdAjiFdya^ar by Bhiidp 

kYj 101, a. Jt 4^1+ 

PmiiirAA, gefiiiui+ 34*. 

/Va//«flW4fajbTj by BtvAia, uiSSi^ 451 . 
Pmiwaitdfiamd, typtul COmp«WXip 399, 
4OQ, 

LhidiiSbift leniip 64^ 

Pf^n/Cf conTCi^c, fijpire of *pe*cLj 399. 
PniMviJLdt^f by kl^a9ctEbw,_393. 

by McfcBiudgfl, 393 p 

WaMdp BWtTC, IJ5p ^ . 

/^uAAdtW^SOFi^f by PmwhiicitniiJ'a and 
t"nid™ronA jSJLrip 394, n. f. 

iQCtiCp 4i9» 333r 
/^jworf>p tnelitef 131^ 4*9’ 
/^3t«^J«Jwrwddjdp by Hcnuififluilrap 484. 

by Dij^nlgnj 4S4 

/VdJhT^^, nictrc.^i^p £4 3r 5^3- 
PFvmrfdk^Fd^ 4 J, 115^ U«, I l^+ 

tjo^ 4Ti n. jp i33« 

by Frabha-r 

can^A, 497. 

/fl5XH«p eyverLiigT 113- 

l5wbSbisi tmw, 64. 
cbai actnnicfcf oF^ Ih^p 
AV jyMW/flrtJ^liPfrff'ii'ntp by ^kauiklfti^ 

497^ - 

/ir(ifniJu£lf, VodflhHi Lennp 

j fran* Jddp JS- 

I Adtfd^i cieama# cf aty^^, 3?4i 31?- 

flmriYtf* wiib iiiaJLiuinEiiiilpi ib. 

(t, 1 + 

nKin;, ir8p 419- 

/VaJd^Fvr, mctrcp 47, if^p tijp hSf 

I34r - 

/Vi#irAidd//flf33W, by ftamflTnrfcavafiJta, 

4^* 

ty ftivAHA, 43jp 434- 
/Wjtrte /V^jd/d, 33 p 35. 

/Vdiyfa/raihJFp by VAMrudt 40, 433^ 

434- 

TV^yj'jrtf/rfMAfntv hy Siiplitti5jtt+ 434. 
PniArf^dAioM, by Cwn^p 43J, 

by 

4^-h 

by TrivitraiUp 

434- 

Maitld^i, 4I4. 
bow fflucb mom, 64. 

A Pvikrilp 435. 

Pni^jdj A Vlbbiwlp 3*- 
ftrJjffff ibia-er*. lo. 

PtrdrtiaAAjf^Ur 4*3- 
by Hat^tp 

/PiydA^a, inTgular tpid fond, 30. 
/Wy^tfp ^iliftaAKHi oJ plcasojc, 3^0, 

j^rjtAa, I^IkLrilk, xxvf. 
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bgr Ub;i|{oji DlMUj 

PAttiuiraf 4^, 

^dAiTifjvj^p r<ndoc loan^Wurd, 25- 
^jr/dAArrii/a, by ATnamcKoHnlt, 
Zt«fArraA0h£|ffW^ hy Klfyipj, 4^1. 

4 rrikiitp 4,^5. 

J?drAaijsiljM AriAafultf^i 4 s^' 
AMifniiHffrd^£:pf^ j jn, 

/ftn*i^f fciriik of LiretAturPp I49, 1. I 

iHS+ 

by Hblfikarac^fyA^ 

HadLfiiuitr^^^ br A7vi|;ba>^, j8p 59, 

3 * 

^KJd^ Tar 4. 

BrA^rJ by VAtihunJhifi^ 

by P/AlJ^^pBp ,|j-j., 42^4, ^ 

by Uv^S^bya, m, 31, 40, 
ij,j, iiflp j6i^ afi^S-fiy^2py, B 1^1 $1^1. 
y^Oi 4 M* 

by K»ni«ni!|mp 

36], ay^T^ 

by l 3 t][lLa- 

ivtmbp ajj fi, 

by Vatibamlbira, 15$+ 
41 5 - 461. 119. MJj fiji 

tIr^ar.mjBka 450, 47^, 1 

/ff 6 Vw/tfflfd .YM^, 4 ^X 

Bfk^ 

HrkAfi by Vafilt;Htttbl.rnj 

BfAan 44 1, 

^wr/r'p iSOi 4 ^*f + 5^4 

Aarf*p'rfl77ifctfril#Vp by ^oAti^va, 7 a, y^p 
j 6 AM£fd//na 34 Amiip liy 41 )&'- 

by U day iUUp 41^4. 

i*<tn 4 iifhC 3 amj^i (or J p yiii^ jbS, 

ItauJkiiy^mi J}karmasiitra^ xix. 

flrtjkwKt SAtra^ 4oftp 47a, 

yOf yip 4-^}^ 

/Tr)aAurdj/£fr«rT0rrdp by HaiiyudhjLp 448, 
A'-n£ 4 nrd SiSdAiiH/a^ by Hnhiov^pui, | 
$aa. I 


^k, i^lurd t9 ip 5, 7, 

£ 480 1 irf ibc i*ii^«t ■ 

by MiiiiiJitiiilfaT 2x4. 

^Aakii^ifr^ ucnbcA to Niiadsp tJatcr 

tlwn SA/jrai P, K, God** I 

hUh ilf. fiy-ijfllt 4^ 

ItAakitiA/nj, uCFiM to aSo, 1 

/ikaiin^^'tAj 445. 

NTljilianfti, 445, 

kkftn^- litLfl^iLflftlivc tpctikp ^^4, 1 

i^iJfV^maiaiTij^a^ Bi ss^ of dalr, | 


IfAa 4 rakJti/^:fib£J*m, 44.^ 

/^. 4 ^ji^ji/j 7 p -oTi|^ ol, 34- 

SAadn'lk^ mctrt^ 4t0i> k^ 2 - 

OBciiW lu ^afibira, a x E. 

/■fkilxmWa fiirutfay i^Pp 1^9, 

by Vn^ajpotl Mifimp 477^ 
/fiifiwdiurm^Of Ly Udhha^ 

by Jaj^iiiiElbAx J S4, 
/yk 4 ra/wamf^r AliflnLi^ ,1^36. 

^AtljsfaM^/airjf by Ksciiii^fa., J jfJ^ 

rm«Jon, n/a* 9 57^. 

J/A 4 z^kaii'a^ grcicrnliriag power oF worda^ 

S33, 

Ly B 1 i 3 Tank|pia.| 
by (g'itarUtaiui^ap xv, 
ZFiifttfplillw^ by Xpu^Tajm, 33:4* 

iw^fly of iiyfcp 378, 380, i&a, 
or i^ini,. xtvfp 474, 
/fAie^^riffk^a, by VdfVAiuLtiap 48^. 

by I'uiu^tlnmfldcvak 4^0* 
JfAihf^t i:ni HrjtAma Su^fu, Ly 

^4;^. 477 ^ 

JfkAtya, 407, ^56, 

AfAdjir^ff by (^AjaabiJap aat, 
JVia^'/iMdicrf^^p by^^iTadiMp aai- 
kkt 4 tlima^ fit to be Lr^cOp 1 33^ 

Hielrtp 4J9, .fi.tj. 

/^kwjji«miJrmAAifa, tuHrCp 4lQp sjj. 

j86. 

AAuj^njd mdirvjhl, rtSH moit, 

M€/a\ xxUii, 

ftoS. 

//Afi/akoftja, cata-wif aijoyinul of ODctryT 

^kt^af-riSivHJAii, by BalltUuoj^ 29 j, 
//irdlflrJTTPTVillU^d'p tflttnc^ * 3 ’ t 4*'0| ^3 S' 
A^i •ec^iLiiion u ap^cL^ 


pvr, molo 4 tttip 4tS. 

ai$, 

jn^JffAa. fw maj^ioJta, 1 1 + 

J/aAj'iirt^ m«lrr, i|flp. 410, 

mcTic, 1^7, ijo, 430. 

Mkiianiwn. 496, 

nvrtirp 410, S J3. 
Nai^rniiAatai^ ^nmd worli, %xik 
d/dTAimoj-*™, ffutrt, lajp 115, 131,430, 
ft- St SBB 

Afailn, nxrLiy. 430^ 

ly Vifiro^Tinap ^4^, 
bcmlf vit ql j^rAmaiAdt 
^ 77 r it of Aa/Adhirifij 3 ;^iMra^ i^i, 
J^akiiMiirwkkdAaiJtdt ail. 

by Madanopila, 


3.11. 


iWft 4 ^/aidyratfi^u^ by TfivEkrama BhatEUt 
Afm/fnfvatt, boo 4 c « of BrAalAMAmaJi- 
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/flHV 17S; Ttxu of 

A/Oifkj^mairfrjhritiiii lijr X 3 ;; 2 rjUJ»t 71* 

49]. 

/^pA^ 4A*- 

Mo4^jtfaffifijfrTTKi^ 130. 

AfaiilM St»fl£r ^1 40^1 4 ^ ^ ■ i ^ 4 » 

439 H 5 . <sf . 

nv4nd^Ad>f ^ folflL OnC I Rd^Q^k '7 
Mantrt, *ia fHw ^24. 

UUlff^ ^4 p 

ri4. 131 p 1 4^ ^ < 57^ 1S7. 4 s&. 

0* 03 ^ , r * f 

jpttilHjr/p puTcntheticail lO. 

^Ai^jM^rfd I 464,. 

Afa/ArdliirH, hy MbjUt*, joi, aoa. 

warffjUil, Or-cck kiafl'-Wi^Td, 7 ^^ D. 5> 
bv-Iorm ol lij. 

iiVdT^ftujFtru^i I rlcrCSfL|^ ibC viti 3 A> lllj. 
M<u/r KTiPtoatiEW firujiji*Mi In 

SdnA'rjtv 

W 4 Jj'iWr for JW*-/™, J4. 

litte, 3S6. 

AfaAdk^/a Z7m/nfj 49^^. 

Mf^iilxrtfjriXf 93, 376^ 

MjJ^dnin^*ti2 Tamtra, 4^3^* 

A/ahlAA.it'^a^ ^ 12, l,\, 4J, 43, 43 j 7®. 

10^ 137. T 54 ^ ^^Tp *-1^^ 

91S1, 364 > »7fi. 37^, l«a, 37 »t 439 p 4 * 1 p 
4S0, 4S9. 

. 4 /jaA^ 4 ii^/d, by PatoIijAlb tx, 5, 9p 19, 
«, 45-7, 7ip 433, 4 o6.4*7p 417- 

4 ^<t 4 <^ 1 ^p n. i, 4\Jt 4^^Ji 4 fl«- , ^ 

MoAsAAiiiM, b»k XTii of 


fia/j. 


3S3. 


509, n. 3 . 

J/'f 4 dAlJ?/i-d% DICIK, 1D7 t l^lp 4*^ 

493. 

7Ai ^*25' 

«Ap*yi7y»^ nsximp 4I0. 

jt/dAa«ju/w, IpL, ^4^ 491, 493. 

J/dAi^APi'Mfnr, 415. 

^joAj'jwvujAj/dTAdp by PuspajiantA, 330 , 
33 I^ 3 & 6 . 

AfiiAifiii/^faTi/raf by Cai ttrunndm 

Uagin, 143. 

AfitAaindAa ^/sAb^ 
jr 4 , with pMcM pAftidple, iU- 
4 /d.ftti^ AjwiAAriinfm^ &our« of 

33. 

n ?pilritp 39 p 3^1 35 i 

. 34 >. 41 i. 45 f- 
4 /<^«he^p~k itytr, 394* 

041 SAii[JtkjnA^nJtHtt 4!! 
Aiatojw^/flA, by NatlyHfiiL, 4f!^- 
nfJ/irVf, or 10. 

AfSir^Airm^fit, 4i8r 


5^ 

JAi/rdnxpiiuictr tyre of mctFc, rA^, 
AJAOkavJmtJfihrfAA, hj AiliLD^&f zm. 
^^jj^z 7 j>d bj MarlhaTA, 

450. 

Aftt/iAurya^ AW«inc» of itylc^ gO| 374^ 

3 - 7 '®» !J®^p 5 ^®' , 

AwApouiAaif^ra, by NafEur^poa, 493- 

ATilflaiNu^Wdyd^. by Niidy-i^i 47 + 

A/AiMva GrAjiUHiit^, 44 1 , 

AfAlf^Va ji^fl-JTTf 4 fpii/rd'+ Bit Jl/iimj sSWf/'i. 

A£lMitJ'd/d, tK, 464, 

by Surt^sfttfflr 477 - 
Mrjrt'fVtf, aii[^ of, 34 

ichwil ppf jairlryt 37 ^p 377 - 
jl/J/d/j' ukclriT, 47, 430, 

Af\Uaiiff>^*^A{rm, by IlliinabhDtl, 35 ji 

by KSIJAh**, SiO. 

J/J^, Hfctlrc, 48, 
i^/tfii'Mj\ mcCi^, 107, l]:Sr 

141 , ijS, 18^^ i«7. 4^‘^i £® 9 pO- 3 - 53 J- 

orMni^Shb 33^ 3 f,H 

fa TrUritr 3 Hg ^9. 3 ii 4 ^f 
40p ijD^ 33ft| afSS, 393, 431, 454, 

AfffiiAmrAt by ^ ^J^^nc9«lfa, 447 - 
MidmrfttdaAa ^ 74 Jd, 3M3, 
iftiAiumtr PenUn ionn-woi^ 35 - 
^1>p>nJ4LM™^^dJM-d;^i; by JlAOpJaira Ml^ra^ 

h 7 + 

.V7wdu£d 407^ fa ii itiJ KC 

/^rpamitr^md Sjiira. 

AtMivMJjimAldj by KulfafckhoRL, a 18. 
AftfJtfaJtiZ, lingt tc^r^^ 37fi. 
Atw^-TiAiiAadA^ by IfofwJcTn. 43*- 
.l/li^tW^>iifirfif > by J^ihdfln,. 339. 

■vp^f^i puiititii lou-word h 3^4 
Afw/jTdiTfjfJffja. by Vt^ikiifadftllft, I 

4 r,flp 4 S 9 i 4&0, 4 ^ 3 - 
muj(iiAjAe^. baby, 1 
A/oidridj workfa Ob, ^3^ 

by Dtriprabhn Sboh 

A/f‘£fA&Aatik^, nt, S 3 fc 37 1 1 396, 47 p?. 
JtfV;fA.m/iLrd, bj KWdKtfap 81 p 8jfc S^4~|p 

M. io 7 t rp 3 F iSjp -l^Op a, e. 
mtlttf 410, 53J- 

Ari^Aavt'f/AArJitfr, trart^d 4 30 , 5 J,V 
4qAl 

A/tf£i^*ta ([}AcTOOWJiU»)| faitfolo£Hcfa 5 
tmn iicitmwfad from Cnccc, 
wo/fnf. bued on 64- 

o I '^juVa/, 47 ^^ 
i1</.A^/i3, lekuc, 93- 

AfifAaiftU^ara^ uoib^l t“ 55 **^ 


l'dy4*PT¥iffl. 403- 4^ St 5^*- 

V'py'di^^AdZp. 7 1 . 

>d/ jWo 7 w, h ■ cofijimotlon, 67. 
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Yaihasamkhyat ohscrvance of relative 
order in statement, 65, n, ii, 375, 39S. 
yodbhuyas^y as a conjunction, 67. 
yam^ for^a/, 67, 

Yamaha, assonance, chiming, 45, n. I, 

63. 105 > lai. 13S1 I4I. 197. 198. soil 
II J. 313. 369, 373.. 378. 38 -lr 385- 

Yamakahharata^ by Anandatirtha, 197, 
n. 2. 

Yamakaridnakara, by C^rivatsanka, 197, 
n* 2* 

Yiwana yataka^ 531. 

YavaruinTf Greek writing, 425. 
Yofcis/ilahaj by Somadeva SQri, 142, 366, 
^7h 333-^/463. 

Ydfodhara^arita, by Kanakasena, 140* 
Ya^haraearitra, by M^ikya Suri, 142. 
Ydj^avaJfya Smrtif, xviii, xbt, 446, 447, 
451, 460, 461. 50S. 
ydmahtf odd form m KB,, 10. 
ydvaty qnippe, 67, 

Yuh/thalpaiarUf by Bhoja, 464. 

Yu^j doctrine of, 517, 
Yudhiithiraxnjaya^ by Vasudeva, 97, 
D‘ 5 i 133 » n* 

yuvam, yuvat^ dropped in classical 
Sanskrit, 

yu^me^ dropped in classical Sanskrit, 7, 
YogadrsJisamu(caya, by Haribhadra, 497, 
YogabintlUf by Haribhadra, 497, 
y^^obhthya^ by Vyasa, 490, 

Yogamanjartf by Vardhamana, 465. 
Yogavdsisiha^ 480, 

Y&pzvdnslhasdra, by Abhinanda, 480. 
Yoga^aha, by Nagarjnna, 511, 
Yoga^dra^ by Hemacandra, 241. 
Yogasara^ by Nagaijnna, 511, 
Yifgasdrasamgraha^ by ' Vijuanabhiksu, 
493. 

Yoga Sulra, 427, 473, 490, 491, 
Yogdidrabhdmifdstra, by Asanga, 495, 


r, in Vedic and classical Sanskrit, 4, 5, 
r terminations dropped in classical Sans- 
krit, 6. 

JitigAuvahfa, by Kalidasa, 42, So, St, 98, 
99* too, 108, 119, 159, 

Raiirahasya, (K Schmidt, 2 IL v, iSk 
ff*), by Kokkoka^ 469* 

Ra/ifdstra, ascribed to N^arjnna, 470. 
Ra/^panhsd, by Buddha Bhatta (cf. 
Garuda Purdfm^ Ixviii-lxix ; Kirfel, 
/kr/^oAf Garbo ^ p, l oS), 465. 
Ratnapr^ha, book xiv of Brhaikathd- 
maiijart^ 2 , 9 J vi j of dCaihasanli^garti^ 
aSi* 


Rainafdstfxij 465, 

RaindvalT^ by Har^, xiv, 237, 31X, 
Rathoddhaid, metre, 107, 115, 130^ jjj 
<831 4^0* 533‘ 

Rasa, seatiment, 93, 373, 373^ 383, 388, 
3891 390, 39 ^ J93i 394- 


Rosagangddhara^ by J agannat ha, 396,397, 
Rasatarangi^n^ by Bhanndatta, 398- 
Rasama^lJaAj by Bhanudatta, 398, 
Rasarairmsamuccayat by Vagbhata, 512, 
Rasmralndhara^ by Nagarjuna, 512. 
RosarcUndharay by Nityanitha, 513* 
Rasict^ai^ rich in sentiment, as figure, 3 So, 
38 Jr 389^ 

Rasahrdaya, 512. 

Rasadkydyay 512. 

Rasdrnai/ay 513, 

Rasiha,, man of taste, 339, 
Rasotidracitddmattiy by Ramacandra, 5 12. 
Rase^aradarfonay 312* 
Raso^arasiddhdniay 512. 

Rahasyaty literary works, 9. 
Rdhasakdvyay by Ravideva, 9S, 
Rdgavihod^y by Somanatha, 192, n. i, 

46b. 

Rdghavanaisodhlyay by Haradalta Suri, 
138. 


Aaghavapaiidaviyay by Dhanamjaya, 137; 

by Kaviraja, 137, 307, 
Rdghoi}apd}i 4 itvtyayddapiyay by Cidam- 
bara, 138, 

Rdjalarangm^a^y Kalhana, 323, 5U. 
RdjanighanUty by Narahari, 512. 
Rdjanliiy 45*. 

RdjomTiisamueoayay 338 * 

Rajamdriat^ay by Bhoja, 491, 
Rdjamfgdnhay by Bhoja, 533, 
RdJaitdrUikay by RaMrjngamalla, or 
Bboja, 48 9* 

Rdj^(di^dkdj by Prajya Bbatta, 174* 
Rdjertdrakar}iapftray by ^ambhu, 174, 

233* 234^ 

Rdmaoariiay by Abhinanda, 1 33. 
Rdmapdlacaritay by Sandhyakam Nnndin, 
» 37 - 

Ra^ya,ta, la, 13, 17, jo. 43-3, 56, 59, 

03, 70, 85, 90. 9T, 99, 133, 137, J59, 
266, 370, 376, 430* 

Rdmaymiotampu, by Bhoja and Laks* 
mnna Bhaf^ 33b. 

Rdmdyanamanjari^ by Kscmendra, 136* 
Rdvandfjuntya^ by Bbauma, 18, 
Rdjtmpdlapariprcthd, 495* 

^ 381 384, 389, 391, 39^^ 393, 

rukhka, for 24. 

Rukma^oiiy metre, 420, 333, 
Riigvtni^ayay by Madhavaimra, 311. 
Rnoirdy metre, u8, 130, 420, 533* 
with genitive, 1 8 
ruk%a^ origin of* 24, 
i^pakfiiny epithet of Cnndragnpta, 77* 
Romaka SiddUntOy 518, 519, 530, 531* 


/ and ih in Rgveda^ 3, 

/j south Indian, 35* 

/, eastern usage, 4, 

h short syllable, 416. 

Laksa^dy transferred sense of words, 38 7- 
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Lak^anavalJ^ hy Udiyaaa, 485* 

Lagku Arhanmti^ by Heinacondra, 464* 
Ltighu-Cafuikya^ 22S. 

Lagku Jalaka^ by Varahamihira, 530, 
Lagku V^stha Siddhanta^ 53 
Laghusiddhantakaumudi^ by Varadaraja* 

43O' 

Lankdfvaldrasutra^ xxiiii 4"6» 494. 
Lambhakas^ divisions of Brhaikaihdmaii- 
jari^ and Kalhdsariisdgara^ aSi- 
Lalitavisiara, xxiv, 15, 58^ 493, 493 j 503* 
La/iidj metre^ 137, n. 3, 430. 

Lafttna, garlic, treatise on, 509^ 

Ldltf Pr^rit, in Dandin, 31, n- 
Ldtlyd^ style, 384, Z 95 - , , , 

Ldvdnakay book iii of Brkaikaihdman- 
jarJ and Katkdsatit^dgaray 3771 38 
Lingdnufdsafta, texts by varioos authors, 

^43^* 433’ 

lipiy Persian loan-word, 33. 
lildmbujay as orn amenta 1 epithet, 377, 
Lildvatiy by Bhaskaracarya, 533. 

Leya^ nancie of sign of the Zodiac {the 
lion), borrowed from Grec^, 530* 
Lt^a, figure, 373, 380. 
Lokaiaiptianirnaya^ by Hanbhadra, 497* 
lekapakii, doty of Bribmins, 8* 
hkty * in ordinary life 10, 
lopdka^ lopdfa^ Greek loan-word, 35, 
n. 5* 

Vah^paUrapaiita^ metre, 115, 131, 4^0, 
533- 

Van^asika, metre, 47, 107, 118, 130, I4I, 
>57i 1S3, 331,416, 430, 533, 
Vaufostkatn/a, metre, 509, o. 3. 

Vaktra, metre, 47, 30S, 330; see also 
Qioka, 

p'akroktit various nscs in poetics, 381, 
383, 384, 393. 

Vakroktijhfita, by Kuntala, 393, 393, 
Vakrok/ipaH£d^ikd, by Ratnakam, 315, 
316. 

VaJfdkig^aj by Jayavallabha, 326* 
Vajracr^dikd^ 495, 
valtaiij vartate^ 1 1 . 
vaifd/ia/$\ for vardkaUf 1 1 , 

Vanamdidj metre, 420^ 
vandiy captive, 25, n* 4. 
vam^ used metaphorically, 37S. 
VarttakaSf cf Jain texts, 70* i» 
Vanyandrhavanyamt^ by Matrceta, 64, 
m 3- 

varnaniyamay 3oS, n* i, 

Vardhamdna^ metre, 64. 

•varzabhu.^ for vartdku^ 25* 

voc- of vani stems, dropped in 
classical Sanskrit, 

Vasantaiiiaka ^ VasaniatUaka)^ metre, ix, 
47, 48, 115, 134, t30, 135, I4t, 158, 
182, 187, 331, 330, 420, 533. 
Vasantardjiya^ 435. 


Vdkavdkyat form of literature, S, n. 4, 9, 

505- ^ ^ . 

Vdkyapadiya, by Rhartflian, 439. 
Vdjasantyi Frdti^dkhya^ xxv, 433. 
VditibhiiSanay by Damodara, 4E7, 0. 4. 
Vdtormi^ metre, 420, 53 S- 
Varanua kdvya^ 46, 437* 

Vdrtidy figure of speech, 374, 

VdrttiJkasx 407* 

Vdsdvadaiidt by Subandhu, viii, 124, 
atiS-ij, 315, 316, 36s, 369, 

Vdsii 0 a Dkarma^stra or DharmaiMra^ 
idxl 437, 43S, 440, 441* 
ydstsiAa SiddMn/af 519, 52 1* 
vr'kiUtif of mind, rdatlon to JVasdda of 
style, 390. 

vi-kurVf origin of, 34. 
Vikramdnkadtvacarita^ by Bilhana, 153 ’^ 
8, 233 ’ 

VihramedayHy 393. 

Vikramanfii^T^ by Kalidasa, 80, 167. 
vicckilti^ for viksipli, 24, meaning of, 


39 ^* 

vijdmdtr^ southern use of, I5» 
vi-jjkai^ for vi-kiai^ 34. 
vitaratitardmy 3J3- 

comb one*s Cop knot, 133, 
Vidydmddhi^lya^ by Vidyaniadlikva,534. 
VidydSy 9, 

Vidymundaray by Bharatacandra, 18S. 
Vidyunmdldy metre, 47, 420, 533. 
Vidhiviveka^ by Mandana Mi^ra, 474* 
Vibhdvandy abnormal causation, 374, 
380. 

VibhdsdSy 31* 
vibkUy active, 313* 

Vinaya^ of the Sarvastivadins, viii, 64, 
n. 4, 65* 

Vinaya Fitokay 506* 

Vindyaka^dntiy in Ydjnavalkya Smrtiy 


XX, 

VipuiaSy 108, 113, 116, J3o> n. 3, 131, 
137, n. I, 421 ; of Arya, 418, 

Viyoginiy metre (w w — w — w — w <— 

a and r; wu — w — w — b 

and 93, 

Virupdisapafkdfikdy by Virupaksanatba, 
481, 

Viradka^ Viradkabhasay seeming incon* 
gruity, 213, 310. 

Vtldsimy metre, 420, 333. 

vivaMifdnyaparavdcyay type of sugges- 
tion, 38S. 

vivafdkayiPmj irregular form, 63. 

infd/a, broad, 11 8, 

yifisfdih^i/a, philoso]>hic system, 479, 

yif^saj description of a special distinction, 
3S0. 

Vift/aprakdfat by Mahefvara, 414, 

Vi^amapiay book x of Brhatkathdma^* 
jari^ 27S ; xviii of K^hdiaritsdgara^ 
282. 
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on pdiDLlIoji;, 

/W^pflif, 3;\. 

Viii^ Smrii^ 4^ i ^ poS, 

«aL QO^iLIy, 

I A. 

Wj/Wt « y(tf\irjf of inir 4 p ttlattil ti> 

0/fiJ of riiyV, 3^. 

J YjfflrdP^i'w/f, bj HcYBmnfIfitr 4^7- 
fTrdk'ii/ijm}, hy Amuttap 

4S1. 

yi^^jmiirSdsya, bj ItlilfSL 4^^ 

f'EtkritlUT, 4^ 

^ Siaraft^ 511. 

yf/iunt/Mitlewaf hj Ki'i^n Ktm^ta^ 417, 

by 4l7piJ. 

;>//!; tuuuiri^, 45^1, _^S4, 3%^ 

rjKA /40 J16. 

Vf^Aa 

jl/jwwi 441+ 

yp^Aa Vati^Aii SiddAiittia^ |; 3 i. 
yf^fuLittiitr/Aiffra^ by Vfojda,, 511, 
yftffiij/itAcstftk^iAiMf lij,, iSi, 
IBS, i^a, j^cL, 

J 405^ 4^^j, 4O1, 

Vii/^WfaiiMifoai^rxi, by Kfimnnuja^ 45’S, 
f by lUmlm^p 47SL 

y^dniit/^rMthd^ by I >bnmiu^H , 475^, 
yiiLimia^irt/iitafifurai^a^ by NimLiflit 

|ij^ J^irlEimnrfa^ 4 7B-, 

^Wirp/j Jflmjj KKL, DJlJ Eer 

ygJiiriAajaingraAa^ by mtt^T mjn 

by VimaBA JJbaT^d 

bo^ rlU nf lirAMafAtlofaJfJayi, 
a;fl ; iLi «f jS j* 

503. 

ff^^aHiUia /Mtfrnfdplj/m, 4SS^ 

yaiJo^H/l, by YidarajjmLidpi, 414, 

uieUrv loy, 05, J iS, 1 34^ rjo, 
^Hil. I!*«p iSJt 4 l^r S3J^ 

Hylfi 

55^^ (iop 101, hIh 1:31, D, j, 

ipj^ n* I, 3 * 4 , 37S, 37 y, 3J!|^ jS^ 

by Lobujlimlji, jj |, 
y^t^4jarcpilaiA, by BEurtThwi. ly, 

177- 

vatnij/iMtai, 

rdj>ir:^ 471^ rtr 4SPJ, 

* 3 <p 4 * 0 ^ 5 . 13 - 

f 44S, 

by blahiiBJui BhitSi, 

»gc« 4 ljoii iinplicit id wwrds, 

wfftrB,«t by ^jiHirattbudc 1 1 1 

^hU^dr^d/i CdAvcrK, C j. 

Fyuldrvj JaUft ApUilp jbl* 


poi^e ctinc^lcd bi cooforCh 

33yp 4:^ft, 

44 ^- 

cniture, 34*, 

Frni^yB/ 4 ifrn?Ad( 4 r^ (ibuit, 

4935 

J>iJrdf 4 f, f‘Vi^d/d, jipiA&faApi^ 3Jp 34 1 

(TdftfifWrf, by KVp 175^ 

34 ^* 

fdiifjynfinp bwli XTf nf 
i^lr 

by QabiAra, 

C0ni(dru^^^^£r(^4a, by 
^'iiirAi 3 ii 7 ^/djci, uK-nlicd lo Ananilajtl^ 
■17^^ 

^aioAti, hf Jibal 3 a|ja+ J31 n 2 \l-r 

by \tiitTcr|A. <^4- 

^ord/iiria J^rriAmftrn^ 

airbed ta f/aatarnp 
^d/dp^d^jp by HciiwHii^ |_ 

49ft, 

[d^y.W 7 j^, by JinPt^pja, sij, 
by V 3 ci»}iiaip 413. 

fiybrti 04 wand, jtjp J73- 
fhiiMf Vcflicmtp it^ 

Iwefc ix yf 

/a^t ^78 i of A iHj. 

V^j^;a>ad-d ^W 4 tfrtlfld 41 
Jj^jU/^dN/ilp, 3^0. 

u I^Vibrjt, 435, 

4 ^t^ 4 ^^!rfp a Vibb^, 3u 

j^'ran/df^or, 4! 

by Whlllaf, jjj, 353, 

A rtibrit, 41 5, 
pjrHiUb.ljj 

Anmmnyp ntt, £07, (ijJlp 

by CflibKidhM 

Hip 

Cn!^ 4 £i£ib^niai/j^ 5g^ 

iFwtfC^ iXp 4«p jfi, toy, 

I iSp. I i^s , 1581, 

^“5*' ''* 5' 

V^MT, meire, 47, ,0-^ ,,j_ ,gj^ 

byCt^ndaWp Jfll. 
by Ifhti^, 4i'>3, 
with dyahlc BKn«iiivCp I ri. 
iiira^ 3B5, 

'**^^413. 

Ipjr ^Iniiilevp, y,, -,. 

^9l>, 

“T' Ml, 

is", ISI, pSj, 111 , 3, ^ja, 

ftfAint, Ctif friA&a, 
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muinip 410, 
by (^ri3(Qiniini,p 4^. 

^'r 7 /r-pffirit, ythiutfiAfpi, 4^14, 

4^Jp* 

Iijr Smnjiijuaiiif ^-fS I . 
fit-a hy Vinopip^n^ 

liztrfi^ Jl6. 

by MiiybiK <^ 4 i 

L r 

jncttnlriiif m tc im, 10 ^ 1 1. 

of Cipcrti,. 44^' 

by U^blinu^ 4 ^l. 

^'^nli^lT 7 p 344. 

xikp 36 ^, 3 iji 9 i 

5 & 2 . 

f 4 {j4- 

^1* bcccnurt 

hlp%i>lt;lt^ 

mekit. 420, 

fTitre Miiu uf f*tJ**, iV- 

^ti/iwAinu^ 404, 

icEii| xxir. 

^yjl^i’/vyjliFpiamnw/rfp 

rrii^^afj/dXu^ l$4, 199. 

by Ruiba UbAffa^ 

n. 1- 

hy Ubi^ifl. aiVp Xifip P, f, 
fy‘J9jpF™w<fy44iTp lij K 5 lk 3 tsiip 

J, 

Schmiilt, luTirMttdEMt tH aStfn uu i 
ttiadirri^H pp- ^y Soctii- 

jvxbhnrt^l. 

CyS^lrOfufaJ^a^ by ^ihp^1flHIri^ ly.ir 177 - 

^Tywjfffrar^^flrp^iia*, by ]*diniEnliaww^*i 

30 J. 

L'ff wnrjffM ifjSrAA rtfwtffff, ttrttrix of U'eslPTn 

IJElkftt. 32, 

p Pr^britp aS, 19^ 3 ^i 34 i 433 ^ 

4 .^ 5 - 

ljy VlAuderAp 97, □. f- 

^Jnjflrja/j^if^i^Xtfp 2 lib 

lpy Rudfa^eva, xt, 
by Marilikui.^ i^bp J 37 p 

^ftpH{A^ lAclfti. 410, 

^rihit^yya^ Epy Kiiriiniija, 47^,^ 479' 
by KMpE&!i«> 4 * 1 ^* 

437 » 

y.^j|, wit^ dativct 

CHjmi cmriirfiiiPiasiai S®> 

3iOp 3 i 3 p 37S| j^bSp ^Hip 3fl4p 390p 

39 ^- 

5v«fi>p Fu«tfi*, ii, 43 p Pi ;jp gPi yJp ** 7 p 

io€, 114, ii(ip *^ 4 i H 

1 ^ 7 . Ja< i ^ 33 r 4 » 7 . 4 ^^^ 4 “ 9 p 4 < 7 ^ 


420* 431, 4,V. 4Sn ^ -^1 

5.Vb 

by KmsijilPp ^7+ 
muLmp 410. 

by Hartb'hMlra.p 

4071, 499^ 

by Lakfinldhamr ^J4i 

43-E- 

Soi^mui:kat 9 ipii, 465. 

Iff fiip for pifd, 1 ^ 

'S^llit^Mtr^ by Viii^^^yji, 4&B. 

/jii4/jjjbTO.i4Tw«<iipp fcMiii of apprchmiipPp 

3M. 

Swfrti^ 44fi- 

by Vikniiiilidilyp, 4*3- 
3'4fifrjprj/i„ mrn^tlEtg Pf dpirel, 3S4. 
•^jiiiiwil'idp B>3- 

d, by V 

479^ 

i^kilwam^ tp pW±£, 67. 

tdbiSng of bgarcs ^^4- 
S^shkJryHt misspg pf hfiHriJ, 
.S'dWitfJ^tLrJrar by KramnrTFy^a™, 43^- 

by SanajDItouiPp'^iy?'* 
Saiid/^ana^ rtidcwoffp 

by DamCHUrap 466. 

nSAKt^turnirnd^cru, by 466. 

by Vya^l, 426. 

p.V4djf^4Jrjp tiOlUctcd TCf3«i 37O- 
wiih tn^truiDental, iftw 
.Sp/Z-dJiii; by tlS.Ia, 702^ 

TdX^Jdfp by bih&ii JOi. 
aoclftra iniitb, il l,V 

SdJuJtttJitiSTf*(^ffiri^n by IJ^riLiliafaJSMp &9p 

II. r, ajjp 

SaJiiamt(if by Al'1pi^pm»i 43*. 

493 p 494- 
u T^riiMilVri 90+ 

4P4< 

Jili^irAd, dopbtp 399. 

91 .. 

Xopfat^diriAf^ by gividltya, 4&b, 

^//i^i'p 3 23p i 9^. 

darlmr, (3®, 137 . .^S*t W, 

CT’CTUltiii^ pf Hnandp jjS, 39*- 

*Kjw?flpyjwrff/r/w, by K^cnitifldra . 2 
^ by Rbi^a, *1* 

SamoijrtifUrir^iA, 46, S6, 344. 

Sa/HUMI, meiapbprkL'fll Pjipfiis+Oft, 374i 

57^* 

JtaxiiiiiAir^Jaf 494- 
.yanv4tiB'7, tPeiTtff 4 j- 

FBjjgCslioD fiieljiphorkal 

c.%}Hi!tA^p 44 p 33 9t 374r 3^r 3®3- 
SaftiMUa^ fipwc of fci3TO.li, 3H0. 

by Dutlnbb;iT^ ?|4- 
rjiHV/iTV-ytf^W^ wi|1i in%4niic]eiitiLl| I®. 

^'jrrtJt&trViittctt 3E2. 

uifttjniJ^Vr 39 ^h 
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tarali^ fur jd, 

urraxif. lim pwd. IJ, 
StiiWtNitixii^IjifjkAAAiir.Tiwa, by 

JV4- 

tuy AttutVhQll SthiH.. 

4JJ+ 

S^nji'afttf^ra, 3 tS. 

litprsTj type, ^76^ 3B3. 

S. 

fer Jiir^JFp 67. 

Morpn/^is, with aCCtLUtitc^ 13 J* 

by Miidh&va^ 

454, 4^j 459, 

SaTV£nf^anii 7 u^AitHi^M$kj^Aa^ ju- 
crlbed la (^inkuni^ 
jSur‘Vumsifirfjfi^friiJha^ jw, 

jiTmJjfl/, ift^r, 67. 

mntlontfli^ t\rfii cTci 3 tft u 

lOfMOUIp 

^«^Aya*(frT>rf* by JfTAfak($^ Jii, yj, 
4», 4fiBt 

^rMijiiia/hyrAitnmHifT^ by V1 qu|;h1i 
^ icrAp 4!!^. 

^ 4 i iA,^ Sitru^ 47 489, 

51 1, cu 5 . 

J-ifAki, Ftr^^o. b3«n"^o£ij4. ivi, 

SiiItiijiMd 4 krfaJta^ by Vi^nmliha, J35, 394 , 
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vViMAt^n^tf^trikpiM^ 391^ j 93, 
SikhiSKMttiti^ in^pe, 41^ 

by Ikuisuiulia, 43^. 
by NimbarfesL 

Sitidkifnfa^/fvmaMif by nMaldjic^rra* 

SuLiAjjfijfa, by Vxndiiy 511, 
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454^ 
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well. i£. 

J^ih^iiiAr, I'rlkrlL 

attrdPali (b 4 ChraUmiiilA Sanikril 

Bewa, i^a), b* 

ULpdliJevn, 2 [8. 
ilAd, vtUi dative, j8 . 

.SW/nr, jjfl, 
exacpi, 67, 

^^tnf 4 AtInhJ^ by KillBiflpjSi, 

S^n(ii BrdAmiuidilkiinf^, by linhrm- 
rapt*, 3iOp 51J* 

^lortriaiB flf^ 387, 

■5Woi™j, zeoianbrucB oa fiEttie 
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SvabhavckU^ in style, 3 [3, 375j 379» 

383 - 

Svayathi*ara^ mariiage ceremonial, 93, 
94 , 155, 15^, 361, n. I. 

Sx^alpa Vivakapatala^ by Varahamihira, 

530‘ 

SvQgQta^ metre, 115, 13*, *37» n, 2, 1 41 ^ 


420 . 533 . 

SvirMsudbaJ^aracar/ipUf by Nirayana, 
336 . 


Hathayegapradlpika, by Svalmaraina Yo. 
gindra, 491. 

Haya^tvavadho^ by Mentha, 13a. 
Hara/:ariiucin(dmaniyhj jayaratha, 137, 
366 , 

IJaravipaya^ by Ratnakara, 164, 
Haravildsa, by Rajagckbara, 386, n. a. 
JJarimiplufat metre, 420, 533* 

Ilarinty metre, 107, 131, 141, 15S, 183, 
1S7, 420, 533. 

Harivaitfapurdi^f by Jinaseoa, 498, 
HarivUdsa^ by Lolimbaraja, 137* 
Harsacarita^ by ^na, 150, 159, 165, 173, 

300. 307. 314. 3*6-19, 334. 3*5. 336, 
343. 369- 

halacarma^ furrow, 123. 


Hast<^:vdlaprak<iran^^rtt^ by AryaDeva, 

liasidmala^catotra^ ascribed to <^aiikara, 
198, n. 2, 477. 

Bastydyurveday 465* 

Hdrdvali, by Pimisotlamadeva, 414# 
Hdrita or Atrcya, Samhiid (cf. Jolly, 
Munich C^taL^ pp, 5 * 

Hdrita Dhartm^dstra^ 457. 
hi and tu combined , 64* 

Hitopadc^a^ by Nar^yana, 246, 24S, 262, 
363-5. 

Hibuka^ astrological name, borrowed 
from Greek (Hypogeion), 530. 
liiranyakcp Grhyasutra^ 450* 
Hiranyake^i Dharmasuiray 438. 
Hrdayadarpana^ by Bbatta Niyaka, 391, 

39a. 

Hrdraga^ Greek loan-word, name of sign 
of Zodiac (Hydrochoos), 25, 530. 
hrtthd^ for adhastdt^ 24. 

Hetu, figure of speech, 375, 3S0. 

Hdima Vydkaranat by Hemacandra, 432, 
Hardy Greek loan-word, 223, n, 6, 530. 
Hardpdthaka, 492. 

Hardfdsira, by Bha|(otpala, 534. 
Hardsatpaticdfihdy by Prthuyajas, 534. 
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